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Introduction 


The range of the articles in this number of the British Medical Bulletin gives a good though not 
complete impression of the breadth of the field which is now covered by psychiatry. In the past decade, 
and even since the end of the war, there has been a phenomenal increase in the intensity and the extent of 
the work done by psychiatrists, and done by others along psychiatric lines. It looks as though psychiatry 
may cease to be a purely medical discipline, for its boundaries now’ considerably overstep the limits of 
what can legitimately be called psychological medicine. The expansiveness of this activity is in large part 
due to the inspiration provided by psychoanalysis. From the account which Dr. Rees gives of the Congress 
on Mental Health held in London in 1948, one may see how ideas, which were originally derived from the 
psychotherapy of the individual, have recently been applied to the psychology of groups, with implications 
for the management of human relations in their most general form and even of world affairs. Psychoanalysis 
is as much a philosophy as a branch of medicine ; and its basic concepts have found their way, not only 
into non-medical scientific fields such as sociology and anthropology, but also into literature and art. 


Even the critics of psychoanalysis will admit that a revolution in psychology was begun by the 
publication of Freud’s early papers at the end of the last century. Before that time the normal psychology 
of the individual was almost unbelievably arid. It was above all Freud’s discovery that the springs of human 
action lie deeply buried in functional levels of nervous activity of which the individual himself is unconscious, 
and the discovery of a method of penetrating to those levels, that have transformed both medical and lay 
views on the interpretation of human behaviour. Freud began his career as a neurologist, and his 
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neurological experience may have helped to determine 
the materialism of his approach. But his great work 
was begun with the treatment of the neuroses; and 
we can say that the movement which stems from him 
found its beginnings within the confines of clinical 
psychiatry. The next phase of development was the 
application of psychoanalytic concepts to the psychoses. 
But here little impression was made. Too much was 
found which still remained mysterious, while attempts 
at treatment along psychoanalytic lines proved barren. 
On the other hand the application of psychoanalysis 
to the behaviour disorders of children was much more 
successful; and child psychiatry is now a field which 
is in practice largely shared between the medical man 
with a psychoanalytic background and the educational 
psychologist. Finally, as has been said, there has 
been the extension of psychoanalysis into group 
psychology. It would seem that psychoanalysis finds 
its most profitable fields within the realm of the normal 
(for it is generally agreed that the neuroses are to a 
large extent merely extreme forms of normal modes 
of reaction), while its interpretations prove less satisfy- 
ing in conditions into which a pathological factor 
enters. 


Another important source of present activity, with 
its origins again within the clinical psychiatric field, is 
the physical approach to the treatment of mental 
disorder. Here again in recent years there has been an 
increase in tempo. Weir Mitchell first described his 
nutritional treatment of the neuroses in 1885; but the 
limitations of this treatment and the indications for 
its application, in an improved form, were not appre- 
ciated until the last war. The same is true of Klasi’s 
sleep treatment, introduced to psychiatry in 1922. The 
malarial treatment of general paresis dates from 1917. 
Insulin coma treatment in schizophrenia and the 
convulsive therapy which has entirely altered the prog- 
nosis in involutional depressions both appeared on the 
scene in 1935. And it is only since about 1940 that 
any wide use has been made of prefrontal leucotomy, 
not to speak of the experimental and more anatomically 
directed operations on the brain which have been 
designed for the treatment of mental disorder. 


All these methods are empirical, have no accepted 
theoretical foundation, and raise more problems than 
they solve. Why it is that a series of hypoglycaemic 
comas causes benefit in schizophrenia is beyond con- 


jecture, yet controlled follow-up studies show that that 
is so. We have no inkling of the pathogenesis of 
schizophrenia, so that we are unable to form even a 
working hypothesis to explain the effects of insulin. 
We cannot tell whether the problems are to be solved 
by biochemical, or by neurophysiological, or by other 
means of attack. We are in a much stronger position 
with prefrontal leucotomy. Animal experiment has 
done much, and will do more, to enable us to under- 
stand the effects of this operation. The work of Meyer, 
again, on the anatomical lesions found post mortem 
in leucotomized patients, in demonstrating a retrograde 
degeneration in the thalamus, and in correlating the 
site and extent of the operative lesion with clinical 
findings after operation, is clearly of direct relevance 
to any theoretical interpretation of the dysfunctions 
we observe in the arrested schizophrenic, the melan- 
cholic, and the neurotic patient. We may be at the 
opening of a new surgical era in psychiatry; but 
whether these surgical techniques keep their place or 
not, we shall surely learn much from them while they 
are used. 


So much for the dominant trends which have had 
their origin within the clinical field. Psychiatry has 
also taken new methods and new ideas from other 
disciplines. We can think of the advances of neurology, 
of critical importance for the understanding of the 
organic psychoses and the psychiatry of brain trauma, 
and of the psychiatric applications of the work of 
Pavlov and Goldstein. The theory of conditioned 
reflexes initiated by Pavlov offers a frame of reference 
for the neuroses almost as comprehensive as that 
provided by psychoanalysis. The technical advances 
which have made possible a new approach to the 
electrophysiology of the brain have opened a new 
chapter in the psychiatry of epilepsy. They will no 
doubt be the source of advances also in the study of 
other organic states and in a limited region of the wide 
field embraced by the term “* psychopathic personality ”’. 
The familiar methods of medicine have helped to clarify 
the psychiatry of nutritional deficiencies, and we shall 
have to look to medical advances for further light on 
the symptomatic psychoses and endocrinopathies. The 
debt to medicine is being in part repaid by increasing 
interest among psychiatrists in the so-called psycho- 
somatic disorders. Genetics has made a limited but 
fundamental contribution in clarifying the etiology of 
mental deficiency and in establishing the importance 
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of hereditary factors in the endogenous psychoses, in 
personality development, and even in the constitutional 
predisposition to neurosis. 


Of all the biological sciences, it is probably psychology 
which has had the greatest recent impact. The extent 
of the field which psychology and psychological 
medicine hold in common may be seen in the number 
and variety of contributions from psychologists to 
this number. The influence of psychology is shown 
both in the formulation of concepts and in the pro- 
vision of techniques of investigation. Statistics, which 
now play such an important part in psychiatric research, 
have been introduced to psychiatry from psychology. 
As Sir Cyril Burt says, its distinctive characteristic 
consists in “the scrupulous adoption of scientific 
techniques in place of the old-fashioned reliance on 
personal experience, traditional precepts, and unaided 
commonsense.” Psychiatry has gone a long way by 
the use of these older methods; nor can they ever be 
entirely out-dated. Before one can plan an experi- 
ment, one must have some idea of the question it will 
be framed to answer; and the questions will generally 
be raised by personal experience and commonsense, 
though never finally answered by them. We must hope 
that one day the scientific approach will be universally 
applied in psychiatry, and when that day comes 
psychiatry will be able to claim the full stature of a 
science. Apart from these invaluable gifts of method, 
we owe to psychology large stretches of conquered 
territory. It is psychologists, more than medical men, 
who have clarified the subject of mental deficiency, 
and have shown how much can be attributed to normal 


variation, and what a relatively small proportion is 
attributable to pathological agents. In this field the 
work of psychologists and geneticists has been com- 
plementary, and readily combined, as both groups 
necessarily applied mathematical methods. It seems 
likely that the contribution of psychology will be as 
important to the study of temperament as to that of 
intelligence. And wherever psychiatry impinges on 
the non-pathological a psychological training provides 
weapons which a purely medical one does not. 


It must not be thought that within psychiatry all 
these various trends of development are combined in 
a spirit of absolute harmony. Different schools offer 
different, even mutually exclusive, interpretations of 
the same phenomena. Where two ideas are in con- 
tradiction, we cannot expect to preserve both, and 
one or other must fall. Often the contradiction will 
not be of a fundamental kind, and we must look forward 
to the time of finding the higher synthesis which will 
resolve apparent antitheses. Yet we may be sure that 
in our harvest there are the seeds of many weeds, which, 
however strong their growth, will have to be eliminated. 
By their fruits we shall know them. In the present 
time of stormy growth there has been little leisure for 
the exercise of much-needed destructive criticism. 
Speculation, of which there has perhaps been over- 
much in psychiatry, has its place, but cannot live unless 
it is subjected to, and survives, rigorous testing. When 
the tests are made, though we may have to abandon 
many cherished ideas, we can be reasonably sure that 
the present epoch will be found to have established 


much solid achievement. 
Eliot Slater 


Notes on Contributors 
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Sm Cyrit Burt is Professor of Psychology in the 
University of London. He was educated at Oxford 
and Wiirzburg, held appointments in the School of 
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the Psychological Laboratory at Cambridge under 
Myers. From 1914 to 1931 he was Psychologist 
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held the Chair of Educational Psychology in the 
University of London. He is a Fellow of the 
British Psychological Society and has worked on 
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He is at present Head of the Psychological Labora- 
tory, University College, London, and member of 


the War Office Advisory Committee on Personnel 
Selection and Honorary Consulting Psychologist 
to the Civil Service. Sir Cyril Burt’s main publi- 
cations are: Distribution of educational abilities 
(1917), Mental and scholastic tests (1921), The 
young delinquent (1925), The measurement of mental 
capacities (1927), The subnormal mind (1935), The 
backward child (1937) and The factors of the mind 
(1940); in addition, he is editor of the British Journal 
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and forensic psychiatry. He was educated at 
King’s College School and King’s College, London, 
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years lecturer in Forensic Psychiatry at the Institute 
of Psychiatry, Maudsley Hospital, London, and 
is one of the medical men appointed from time to 
time by the Home Secretary to report on the mental 
state of a prisoner on whom the capital sentence 
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Commissioners of Prisons and Director of Convict 
Prisons, an inspector under the Inebriates Act, and 
during the Second World War a consultant to the 
Royal Navy. He was also a member of Depart- 
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Section of the Royal Society of Medicine. He 
was a Vice-President of the 23rd Congrés de 
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President of the International Congress on Mental 
Health, 1948. His publications include Forensic 
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who has been Chairman of the Society of Analytical 
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Society. For a time he was Secretary of the Inter- 
national Psycho-Analytical Association. He was 
also one of the founders of the Institute for the 
Study and Treatment of Delinquency. An authority 
of international repute on the theory and practice 


of psychoanalysis, he has published many books 
and numerous research monographs on these 
subjects. His most outstanding research con- 
tributions include the “ nuclear theory” of ego- 
development, and an investigation of the causes of 
war, War, sadism and pacifism (1947). He is also 
the author of Investigation of the technique of 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
ON MENTAL HEALTH 


London, August 1948 
J. R. REES C.B.E. M.A. M.D. F.R.C.P. 


President, World Federation for Mental Health 
Hon. Physician, Tavistock Clinic, London 
Hon. Consulting Psychiatrist to the Army 


First post-war congress 

Mental Hygiene Conference 

Statement of the International Preparatory Commission 
Other activities 

Results of the Congress 


It may seem somewhat strange that a report on the Congress 
on Mental Health should introduce a symposium of scientific 
contributions. But as this number of British Medical 
Bulletin was originally planned with reference to the Congress 
and with the intention of giving participating members a 
survey of mental health work in Britain, it is not inappropriate 
that some note about the activities and results of the Congress 
should be recorded here. 


1. First Post-War Congress 


In the first place, it is worth noting that this large gathering 
of some 2,200 people concerned with questions of mental 
health was the first large-scale meeting of the kind called 
since the recent war. Fifty per cent of those attending came 
from overseas, from 54 countries, so that between 11 and 
21 August 1948 a great many new contacts were made 
between workers from the various countries, and a very 
large number of old contacts and interests were renewed. 
Most unfortunately it proved impossible to find accommoda- 
tion for the Congress in Oxford or Cambridge, so that we 
had to work against the difficulties and distractions of a 
large meeting in the centre of London. 

Almost immediately after the end of the war, we in Great 
Britain were asked by three separate sponsoring international 
groups to arrange their next conferences in this country. 
Those bodies, the International Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, the International Committee for Child Psychiatry 
and the International Federation for Medical Psychotherapy, 
were obviously concerned with an overlapping group of 
scientific workers, so that we decided to run the three con- 
ferences consecutively, combining them into one Congress. 
Thirty months of planning and preparation were in fact 
not too long. 
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Comparatively little need be said about the Conferences 
on Child Psychiatry and on Medical Psychotherapy. For 
the most part they were orthodox conferences and the 
themes selected for them—‘ Personality development with 
special reference to aggression”’ and “ Guilt ’—stimulated 
the production of a number of excellent papers, though as 
foreseen it was difficult to have effective discussion with 
such large meetings. The second and third volumes of the 
Proceedings! of the Congress, which have recently been 
published, will be found to give a very complete record of 
these two conferences. 


2. Mental Hygiene Conference 


From the ideological angle and as an experiment in inter- 
national co-operation, the week of the Mental Hygiene 
Conference provided a good deal more interest. The 
Organising and Programme Committees had from the 
first been concerned to arrange a meeting which would be 
stimulating and which would have some special relevance 
to the times in which we live. It was determined that for 
once the conference should in large measure break away 
from familiar procedures and that we should try to tackle 
the rather timely subject of applying our various skills in 
the mental health field to “ sick groups ”’, to communities 
and to national tensions, rather than limiting ourselves to 
the day-to-day developments of psychiatric and mental 
health work. 

The mental hygiene movement has always emphasized 
the necessity for team work and the recent war has firmly 
underlined the importance of interprofessional co-operation 
in the field of mental health. Psychiatrists may indeed have 
to play a central role in all prophylactic planning just as 
in treatment, but psychologists, sociologists, educators, 
anthropologists, clergy and political scientists all have their 
contribution to make as people who are concerned with the 
understanding and welfare of human beings. For the 
Conference on Mental Hygiene we therefore chose as a 
dominant theme, ‘ Mental health and world citizenship ”’, 
and we then attempted to prepare for the conference so that 
it might in fact be a co-operative group activity, rather 
than a number of people passively listening to papers 
however thoughtful or well prepared. 

Preparatory Commissions or discussion groups, which for 
the most part were interprofessional, were started in many 
countries and worked hard on the various aspects of this 
wide theme which made a special appeal to them. The final 
decision as to the topics for the plenary sessions of the 
Conference was not made until it became clear what the 
principal interests of the whole participating group were 
likely to be. This ambitious plan was both a success and a 
failure. It may be said to have failed because in fact there 
was not sufficient time for many of the groups to learn to 
work together and then to produce studies and factual 
material that were new. Many of them worked for a year 
and no doubt would have been glad of two years before 
making their reports. The groups did something of 
importance, however, in that they brought together, in 
many academic centres and other places, workers in the 
different professional fields who had never even met each 
other, far less worked together or made any attempt 


1 [Proceedings of the International Congress on Mental Health, London, 1948 
4 vols., H. K. Lewis & Co. Ltd., London, 1949.—Ep.] 
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previously to weld their ideas for the attainment of a 
common objective. Having done this, a great number of 
these groups are continuing to work together and some at 
least will become significantly productive in the future. 
Perhaps there was some justice in the remark of one com- 
mentator who described this as “ the first large scale ‘ com- 
bined operations’ by social scientists on a world level for 
the benefit, perhaps the survival, of mankind as a whole.” 

It may be said, therefore, that the Congress on Mental 
Health began its scientific work at least a year or more 
before August 1948; by early June 1948 over 300 reports 
had been sent in from national interprofessional groups 
with a membership of approximately 5,000 in 27 different 
countries. All the main divisions of the Conference theme 
were covered—** World citizenship and good group rela- 
tionships”; ‘The individual and society”; ‘* Family 
problems and psychological disturbance”’; ‘‘ Mental health 
in industry and industrial relations”; and “* Planning 
for mental health; organisation, training, propaganda.” 
Many of the documents sent in were of great value and we 
hope that they will be made available in their original form. 
So far as the Conference was concerned, however, an effort 
was made to co-ordinate and integrate these various reports ; 
editors in Holland, USA and Great Britain set to work 
and produced carefully summarized reports, in sections, 
for the use of those who were to make the main communica- 
tions to the plenary sessions, and for the consideration of an 
International Preparatory Commission, which met before 
the Congress. 


3. Statement of the International Preparatory 
Commission 


This International Preparatory Commission was com- 
posed of some 25 people from 10 different countries, repre- 
senting long experience in some 10 professional disciplines, 
who lived and worked together for a fortnight in the country 
outside London. As a result of their very strenuous work, 
they produced an agreed Statement? covering the whole 
subject. This was no light task. Multi-professional 
thinking on topics of this kind is not just a matter of com- 
promise or a statement of different points of view ; some 
attempt has to be made to integrate the different approaches 
and produce something which might be called a new 
concept. 

The Statement is extremely interesting. It clearly could 
have been made far more definite and perhaps more readable 
had it been the work of one person, but it is a quite remark- 
able document when one considers its origin and that it 
carries the agreement of so many people who were experts 
in their own particular fields. This international group 
suffered from the fact that there were no representatives 
either of Eastern Europe or of the Far East present, despite 
our efforts. The group were fully conscious that allowance 
would have to be made for this fact, and the difficulty of 
producing a statement which could be made applicable to 
countries with quite different cultural aspects was realized. 
The Statement was printed just in time for the Mental 
Hygiene Conference and was distributed to every member. 
Sections of it were discussed at length by some 20 or more 

* [The Statement of the International Preparatory Commission has been reprinted 
as * Panett and is available (price 1s. in Great Britain) from H. K. Lewis & 


Co 136 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, or from mental health organizations 
n other countries.—Eb.] 
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international discussion groups formed of Congress 
members and in turn their comments were submitted to the 
Conference and have been printed in the bulletin of the 
Congress. When the Statement was submitted for general 
approval to the whole conference of 2,000 members at the 
last session, it was accepted with only one dissenting voice. 

The Statement is interesting in its emphasis upon “ the 
modifiability of human behaviour throughout life, especially 
during infancy, childhood, and adolescence, by human 
contacts. Examination of social institutions in many 
countries shows that these also can be modified.” Later 
it says : 

Men have long accepted the inevitability of recurring 
misfortunes in the shape of group conflict and war on the 
grounds that ‘that is human nature’. This belief has even 
been used to maintain the existing state of affairs. When, 
however, social and psychiatric science had progressed 
sufficiently, the rigorous investigation of ‘human nature’ 
clearly revealed that these discouraging traditional views had 
no valid foundation .. . 

Man and his society are closely interdependent. Social 
institutions such as family and school impose their imprint 
early in the personality development of their members, who 
in turn tend to perpetuate the traditional pattern to which they 
have been moulded. It is the men and women in whom these 
patterns of attitude and behaviour have been incorporated 
who present the immediate resistance to social, economic and 
political changes. 

Thus prejudice, hostility, or excessive nationalism may 
become deeply imbedded in the developing personality without 
awareness on the part of the individual concerned, and often 
at great human cost. 

Perhaps the most important contribution of the social sciences 
in their joint approach to the urgent problems facing mankind 
is the recognition of the plasticity of human behaviour and 
social institutions and of the resistance of each to change. 

The final paragraph before the recommendations 
concludes : 

There is no room here for any easy optimism. Men’s hopes 
for world peace have been shattered so often in the past, that 
we would be doing a disservice to humanity if we did not fully 
recognize the difficulties which must still be overcome. Nor 
can we take it for granted that the insights gained by psychiatrists 
and social scientists will necessarily be employed in the interests 
of a world community. Just as the discoveries of the physicist 
can be used to construct or to destroy, so too the psychological 
sciences can either contribute to mental health or they can be 
exploit.d to divide and confuse mankind. It is only with a 
full awareness of these and other obstacles that we can do our 
work with any prospect for success. There is, however, all the 
difference between recognizing that a task has immense 
difficulties, and insisting that it is impossible. 

This then, as we see it, is the ultimate goal of mental health 
—to help men to live with their fellows in one world. 

The Statement, which was adopted by the Congress, 
includes a considerable number of recommendations to be 
sent on to United Nations and to their specialized agencies, 
UNESCO and the World Health Organization. It is 
satisfactory to learn that action is already being taken by 
these agencies on a number of suggestions put forward by 
the Congress. 


4. Other Activities 


While the whole Conference was discussing this main 
theme through its small international groups and in plenary 
session, a considerable number of meetings was held in 
various parts of London, designed for those with special 
interests in certain branches of psychiatric and mental health 
work which were not specifically related to the main theme. 

Continued at foot of page 7 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND MENTAL 
HEALTH 


Current Trends and their Implications 
Sir F. C. BARTLETT C.B.E. F.R.S. 
Psychological Laboratory, Cambridge 


1 A remarkable change 
2 Experimental developments 
a Problems of display and control 
b Problems of continued exercise 
c Problems of tolerance limits 
d Problems of incentive and motivation 
e Problems of ageing 
f Problems of special disability 


3 Clinical developments 
a Tests 


b Questionnaires, opinion studies and surveys in 
general 


4 Implications 
References 


For generations the impact of medicine on psychology was 
almost exclusively clinical and in the main confined to the 
use of psychological ideas and methods for the diagnosis 
and treatment of mental disorder.. It was considered right 
and fitting that the medical student, if he learned any 
systematic psychology at all, should have his introduction 
to this subject at a late stage of his training, and by direct 
contact with patients in hospital or in private practice. 


1. A Remarkable Change 


The last eight or nine years have seen a very great change. 
The view expressed above is now, almost everywhere, 
regarded as unsound and unnecessarily biased. In this 
country every authoritative report on medical training 
which has lately been made public has insisted upon the 
necessity for the provision of early teaching in psychology 
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for all medical students. Moreover it is recognized that 
such teaching ought to be essentially scientific and as far as 
possible experimental, and that it should be accompanied 
by a reasonable instruction in the use of statistics. 

More immediately important still, perhaps, the range of 
psychological research and investigation in regard to mental 
health problems has been enormously extended and their 
directing ideas revolutionized. No longer does the mentally 
defective individual, the psychopath, or the eccentric attract 
almost exclusive attention. By far the greatest amount of 
effort is devoted to the establishment of scientifically attested 
knowledge about how to keep the normal person healthy 
in the face of all the strains and stresses of modern life which 
he must inevitably meet. It now seems clear that mental 
health is something that should be established and preserved, 
and not something to be broken down and _ then 
re-established. 

Many influences have contributed to this striking change. 
The temper of the times is predominantly scientific. Every- 
body recognizes that man’s greatest triumphs in the world 
of nature have been won by the development of exactly 
controlled methods of observation and experiment. At the 
same time it is universally acknowledged that control over 
nature may be used as readily to man’s disadvantage as to 
his advantage. It no longer appears sensible to try to 
counter this difficulty by speculative theory, or to allow the 
disadvantages to occur and only then to try to deal with 
them. The same methods that have been used to extend 
man’s power over materials must now be used in an effort 
to direct his enhanced opportunities, not only so as to 
avoid individual and social breakdown, but positively to 
promote human well-being. 

More specifically, many of the most outstanding applica- 
tions of scientific invention and discovery during the Second 
World War led to an enormous increase in the use of 
machines of all sorts. These set their operators new 
problems and imposed upon them new strains, often 
of a very severe nature. To solve the problems and 
alleviate the strains there grew up a new type of scientific 
investigation known generally as ‘“‘ personnel research ”, 
of which the best summary published account is in a Medical 
Research Council report (1947)!. The broad aim of this 
type of work was to control the design of instruments and 
to direct the conditions of their operation so as to bring 
both as completely as possible within the range of variations 
of the normal bodily and mental equipment of the operators. 


1 [See also British Medical i. 1947, Vol. 5, No. 1, symposium: “* Some 
problems of personnel research.”’—Ep.] 
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These meetings were for the most part very successful and 
stimulating, and without doubt some members found it a relief to 
get down to the discussion of a more localized and concrete topic 
after the effort to encompass the main theme with its vastness and 
urgency. 

There were other activities in progress also. The delegate 
meeting of the Child Psychiatry Conference resulted in the formation 
of an International Association for Child Psychiatry (President, 
Dr. Frederick H. Allen of Philadelphia), whilst the delegate meeting 
called by the International Committee for Mental Hygiene met at 
the Ministry of Health and launched a World Federation for Mental 
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Health, which has, since the Congress, been accepted as a non- 
governmental body with consultative status by both UNESCO 
and the World Health Organization. 


5. Results of the Congress 


If one may therefore sum up the work carried through in London 
last August and through many months preceding, one might say 
firstly, that a stimulus has been given to interprofessional team work 
for mental health; and secondly, that certain new concepts have 
begun to be formulated as to the contribution that psychiatrists 
and social scientists of all types may hope to make towards the 
solution of the wider prophylactic problems in the field of mental 
health. It remains to be seen whether the hard work put in by 
so very many people will produce recognizable results in the future. 
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Within reason it was remarkably successful and it is the 
continuing influence of this movement for ‘“* personnel 
research” which has very largely brought about the new 
direction of approach to problems of mental health in civil 
life. 

At the same time the swift growth of experimental 
medicine, particularly in the fields of chemotherapy and 
nutrition, the emergence of the rather inaptly named 
** social medicine ’’, and the specific development, especially 
in Great Britain, of industrial medicine have played exceed- 
ingly important parts in effecting the same change of 
attitude. Moreover the astonishing results of physical 
methods of treatment of certain rather desperate forms of 
mental disorder have certainly had not a little to do with the 
present active exploration of experimental technique in the 
study of mental health. These influences have securely 
tied up with medical science a movement which, without 
them, could quite easily have been treated as a specialized 
branch of experimental psychology alone. 

Even a brief and general survey such as the present one 
would be incomplete without reference to influences spreading 
from the “* mental test”? movement. From very early days 
there have been prominent psychologists whose principal 
interests have lain in the development of methods for the 
study of individual differences. Some of the most effective 
contributions have been made by English-speaking investi- 
gators, especially in Great Britain, through the pioneer work 
of the late Professor C. E. Spearman, of Sir Cyril Burt and 
of Professor Godfrey Thomson. These have in practice 
issued in the belief that for most, if not all, of the vocations 
available in a modern society there is what may be called 
a “fit ’’ mental and bodily constitution. Tests, which are 
essentially diagnostic and prognostic devices, are designed 
to indicate, and perhaps to measure, this fitness. They can 
then be used in-the service of mental health both to select 
fit people—who will thus be the more likely to retain normal 
health as they pursue the vocations for which they have been 
chosen—or to diagnose the nature of “‘ unfitness’, and to 
effect a reasonably exact prognosis at any stage of treatment. 
The test development, grown now to tremendous size, has 
had considerable repercussions on the more traditional 
clinical aspects of the study of mental health. 

This is the general contemporary setting as it is to be 
found in Great Britain. Let us now consider a few specific 
illustrations of current trends. 


2. Experimental Developments 
a. Problems of Display and Control 


A very large proportion of the population of any large 
modern state is concerned with the day-to-day manipulation 
of machines of some kind. The operator of every machine 
is set two classes of problem. He must be able to interpret, 
within limits of accuracy and usually at speed, the signals for 
action which the machine gives, and he must be able to 
manipulate the controls which are provided. If the signals 
are badly designed—small or excessively large, crowded, 
ill-shaped, inconveniently timed, awkwardly placed, easily 
confused with others—the operators will suffer unnecessary 
strain, the cumulative effects of which are very likely indeed 
to produce accidents, dissatisfaction and anxiety, trouble- 
some and avoidable fatigue, and, it may be, various forms of 


the variable characters of signals for action constitute 
problems of display. They obviously invite an experimental 
approach which will set out to discover the normal limits 
of variability of the human activities involved that are 
consistent with their efficiency in continued exercise. If 
the work signals can be designed to lie within those limits 
one of the necessary steps towards restricting the chances 
of mental ill health in the ordinary citizen will have been 
taken. 

Precisely similar problems arise in the case of machine 
controls. Many designs of controls which are entirely 
satisfactory from an engineering point of view present very 
great difficulties to the operator. A solution of problems of 
display demands a much more firmly based knowledge than 
we have at present about the basic activities of the special 
senses, especially in relation to one another, and of the 
associated processes of human judgement. To solve the 
parallel problems of control we need fundamental experi- 
mental studies of the nature of bodily and mental mechanics. 

The great bulk of the possible applications of these ideas 
to civil and peacetime occupation has yet to be worked out. 
But the methodology and the broad problems remain the 
same in peace as in war and already much has been learned 
about display and control for the airman, the sailor, the 
navigator and for many kinds of operations which involve 
the tracking of targets. Various organized groups of 
workers in Great Britain are now actively attempting to 
approach the many pressing peacetime problems in this 
field. (Cf. Craik, 1944; Fitts, 1947 ; Morgan, 1947.) 


b. Problems of Continued Exercise 


People get tired. There is no doubt about that. When 
they do, it is usually considered to be either because they 
have to keep on doing the same things over and over again 
for long periods, or, also for long periods, they have to 
switch from one thing to another without rest. This is 
much more doubtful. The precise study of the changes 
in human activity which may be traced to the continued 
exercise of that activity has always been of psychological 
importance, but never more so than now. For it has 
become a matter of popular belief that fatigue is both 
inseparable from modern conditions of life and work and 
also is a potent cause of mental ill health. It seems as if 
the increased speed of modern life, largely consequent upon 
the widespread applications of scientific invention, its 
enormous and often narrow specialization, and the tremen- 
dous amount of planning, which has the effect of making 
routine the daily activities of immense numbers of people, 
all increase the liability of the general population to fatigue. 

It should be more widely known than it is, that there is 
much evidence that—always excepting work involving 
heavy and continued muscular effort, and providing that 
working conditions (including display and control) are 
devised with a proper regard for what most folks can do 
readily—work can be continued for very long periods 
indeed with no bad effects whatsoever, either immediate or 
remote. If, in special cases, it can be shown that relatively 
light work does produce hampering fatigue, it is almost 
certain that this is due to faulty design and in particular 
to some form of accumulated anxiety which goes with this. 
All these are topics of very active current research ; further 


specific or general disease. All these and many other of discussion is given by Davis (1948). 
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c. Problems of Tolerance Limits 


It is a reasonable hypothesis that for almost all directions 
of human activity there are limits of toleration, both 
environmental and internal, the persistent passing of which 
leads to mental trouble. All regularly exercised human 
functions have been built up in a world of change. Even 
wide changes within limits impose no important variations 
in the efficiency or ease of work. But outside these limits 
small changes may mean big deteriorations. Moreover, 
in spite of individual differences, the limits remain remark- 
ably consistent for all healthy individuals, given the 
adaptation which is secured by appropriate training and 
exposure. For example, a wide range of human functions 
begin to break down badly at an effective temperature of 
some 85 to 90° F. There are similarly determinable limits 
of tolerance for cold, for speed of work, for numbers of 
operations requiring simultaneous regard, and for many 
other conditions. To know where these limits are set, and 
to what extent they can be safely ignored when special spurts 
are required, are two of the principal practical concerns of 
current studies undertaken in the interests of mental health 
(Mackworth, 1948). 


d. Problems of Incentive and Motivation 


Everybody recognizes that the maintenance of health, 
both bodily and mental, depends largely upon the reason- 
able exercise of a wide range of normal human functions. 
Such exercise will not usually be undertaken in the absence 
of adequate prompting and directing conditions, external and 
internal. Broadly, the external prompting conditions are 
regarded as belonging to the order of incentives and the 
internal ones to that of motivations. 

Beyond question much in the study of incentive and 
motive lies outside the experimental field at present. In 
particular the incentives and motives of practical life have 
an urgency which it is very difficult to reproduce under 
experimental conditions. But it is probable that the ways 
in which they operate and the general methodology of their 
study do not change directly with their intensity. Already, 
for example, it has become clear that experiment can con- 
tribute valid and important evidence about the characteristic 
ways in which forms of encouragement and discouragement 
(including specific rewards and punishments) operate ; and 
about the effects of targets of performance, definition of 
tasks, competition, and even particular types of leadership. 
Further, current experiments are throwing much light upon 
those widely applicable motives which depend on a 
knowledge of the results of performance, and upon signals 
provided during performance which indicate the difference 
between what is done and what is desired to be done. 
Especially the limits of incentive and motive are being 
worked out: the difference between those that produce 
spurt results and those that maintain persistent improve- 
ment or deterioration ; the relation of both to tolerance 
limits ; and how and why both have their most marked 
effect upon performers who, even without them, show the 
greatest relative efficiency. In’ one way and another it 
seems certain that one of the most fruitful current trends is 
that which may lead to the clarification, by controlled 
methods, of the many problems of incentive and motive, 
and to a sound knowledge of how these influences work. 
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(See Elwell & Grindley, 1938 ; 
1947 ; Mackworth, 1947.) 


Carmichael & Dearborn, 


e. Problems of Ageing 


Nearly every civilized community is now facing the very 
serious problems of mental health which are associated 
with a steadily increasing average age of its working popula- 
tion. The outstanding questions which demand well- 
founded answers are : 

i. What are the characteristics of the continued exercise 
of skill, with or without muscular effort, which mark 
advancing age ? 

ii. Within what chronological age-ranges do these changes 
first become significant ? 

iii. What methods can be developed which will show not 
only the level of over-all performance of whatever 
skill is selected for study, but also the level of per- 
formance of its constituent items, and their internal 
relationship ? 

iv. Are satisfactory methods of training (or of re-training) 
different for different age-ranges if the main criterion 
is the avoidance of dangerous mental strain? (The 
current approach here characterized to problems of 
ageing is best represented by the work of the Nuffield 
Research Unit of the Psychological. Department of 
the University of Cambridge. Published reports of 
this will be available in the near future.) (Cf. Welford, 
1949.) 


f. Problems of Special Disability 


Finally, in the general experimental field, there is a marked 
increase in the study of special disabilities. This is due, in 
the main, directly to developments of industrial medicine 
and of education. The former has greatly stimulated the 
investigation of psychological aspects of specific industrial 
diseases, with emphasis upon prevention and rehabilitation. 
The latter has led to a rapid growth of research into the 
psychological concomitants of partial disablement, ay 
of deafness and blindness in children. 


3. Clinical Developments 


Only a very biased view could pretend that any but a 
limited range of mental health problems can at present, 
or perhaps ever, be solved by controlled experimental 
procedure. Clinical and experimental methods have, in 
fact, to be developed side by side. 


a. Tests 


Tests are essentially diagnostic and prognostic devices. 
By them we attempt to find specific situations, performance 
in which will, within limits of statistical validation, predict 
the most probable performance in different but more or less 
related situations. Their function is exactly that of other 
diagnostic signs used by the medical man except that they 
aspire to an objectivity of scoring and interpretation which 
sets them as free as possible from any idiosyncrasies of 
the clinician. 

Psychological tests for mental health purposes are being 
widely exploited now in three main directions. First, 
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on the assumption that people will be more healthy if they 
do the things for which they are by constitution most fit, 
to select them for their vocations in life. Successful as 
this enterprise frequently is, it is by no means the simple 
task that it is often supposed to be, or that it is frequently 
made to appear. In particular the follow-up procedures, 
which alone can justify the wide application of tests for this 
purpose, are still very much in their infancy. Second, 
psychological tests are used directly to clarify and assist the 
diagnosis of mental ill health, and to help prognosis at any 
stage of treatment. In this function they determine the 
main activities of the clinical psychologists who are, to an 
increasing extent, accepted as regular members of medical 
units attached to hospitals, clinics and special schools. 
Third, in conjunction with developments of statistics, 
psychological tests are being used in an attempt to carry out 
fundamental analyses of the human mental constitution and 
to detect the number and interrelations of its contributory 
elements. This is a very highly technical study, requiring 
far more critical insight and knowledge in regard both to 
the collection of data and to the selection of appropriate 
statistical methods than are commonly either realized or 
appreciated. 


b. Questionnaires, Opinion Studies and Surveys in General 


A great many problems of mental health depend upon 
the relation of individuals and groups of individuals to their 
social and cultural backgrounds. What, for example, is 
the precise effect of different systems of industrial manage- 
ment, of joint consultative bodies and the like? What 
are the differential results of different working shift systems, 
or of popular beliefs about wages, or promotion, or leisure 
time and its activities? Why are there unwanted occupa- 
tions, and what are they ? How does the enormous speed of 
mass intercommunication in the modern world affect public 
and private stability? There is almost no end to the 
questions of this kind that can be raised. In most cases 
experiment can hardly touch them, or can offer only very 
dubious and long-term results indeed. To deal with them, 
a very large variety of devices, such as questionnaires, 
opinion studies and social surveys, has been put forward 
and used. Most of these grew up in the USA but they are 
rapidly travelling to every large social group and they 
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represent a strong current trend in Great Britain. They 
involve far more, and more complicated, difficulties than 
can be discussed here. All that can be said is that they are 
often associated with promises which greatly outrun any 
reasonable chance of early achievement. While no fair- 
minded review of present tendencies can dare to neglect 
their rapidly growing importance and value, they are 
singularly unsuited to exploitation by people with little and 
superficial training who are on the look-out for quick results, 
Of the extensive literature available on these general topics, 
the most useful methodological book is edited by Cantril 
(1944), and a more comprehensive and theoretical treat- 
ment is made by Cantril & Sherif (1947). 


4. Implications 


Any summary statement of the implications of these 
and other current trends in the psychological study of 
mental health must be tentative and hypothetical. It is 
extremely likely that results will differ from one social group 
to another and they will of course be partially determined 
by events which nobody can yet foresee. There is for 
example sharp cleavage of opinion between those who 
predict that mental health will remain the concern of the 
qualified medical man, though with specialized and far 
more scientifically directed psychological training than he 
has ever received in the past, and those who predict that 
the psychologist as such, without what is now regarded as 
the essential medical qualification, will become an indis- 
pensable member of every medical unit, with status and 
reward in all respects equivalent to that of the doctor. On 
the whole the latter appears to be the present trend in the 
USA and the former in Britain ; but not unequivocably in 
either case. What is already sufficiently certain, in this 
country, is that the medical man of the near future will have 
a psychological training more scientifically directed, earlier, 
more persistent, and eventually, in suitable cases, far more 
broadly specialized than has ever been the case before. And 
at the same time all lively centres of psychological teaching 
and research will be forced to study problems and methods 
that will take them far beyond the confines of the lecture 
room and laboratory into the daily life, activities and 
aspirations of people everywhere. 
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Educational psychology falls into two main branches—the 
study of the mental differences between individual children 
and the study of the effects of different methods of training. 
Of these two branches the former has made the greatest 
progress, and possesses the most obvious implications for 
mental health. But the latter has given rise to numerous 
important researches, and has led to several unexpected 
discoveries. The distinctive characteristic of both branches 
consists in the scrupulous adoption of scientific techniques 
in place of the old-fashioned reliance on _ personal 
experience, traditional precepts, and unaided common 
sense. 

For the most part the problems attacked and the methods 
employed have been dictated by practical needs. It is 
therefore hardly possible to appreciate the special con- 
tributions made by educational psychology without knowing 
something of its history. 


1. The Development of Educational Psychology 
as a Science 


Down to the closing decades of the 19th century, the 
psychology of education, like other applications of 
psychology, was regarded as proceeding essentially by 
deduction. Mill, for example, championed the view that 
the study of the mind was a department of natural science 
rather than of philosophy ; but at the same time he insisted 
that experimental methods were unsuited to it (cf. Mill, 
1856). The right procedure, so he declared, was “ to 
formulate generalizations on the basis of common obser- 
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vation, and gather these into a consistent body of know- 
ledge”. Admittedly, the knowledge so gained would be 
“only probable knowledge, not certain knowledge’’. But, 
owing to the immature state of the * science of probability ’ 
(or ‘ statistics’ as we should now call it), little help could 
be expected from this direction. 

It is amazing that Mill, the apostle of induction, should 
have entertained so sceptical a view of the possibilities of 
psychology as an inductive science. Yet, down to about 
forty years ago, when Stanley Hall’s Adolescence, Claparéde’s 
Pédagogie expérimentale and Meumann’s Experimentelle 
Padagogik appeared in quick succession, nearly every text- 
book on educational psychology was written in accordance 
with Mill’s principles. And his mode of approach is still 
commonly adopted in discussions of psychological problems 
by medical and educational writers who have had no 
training in modern psychology, and are therefore unaware 
of the rigorous techniques that are now available for 
verifying or refuting the conjectural inferences of the 
impressionistic observer. 


2. The Application of Experimental and Statistical 
Techniques 


The change began with the revolutionary proposals of 
Sir Francis Galton (1874, 1883). Galton held that individual 
psychology was ‘“‘a self-subsistent department of anthro- 
pology—the science of man’. “It has”, he observed, 
“profound implications for philosophy and medicine, but 
is not itself a section of either.’ As a science, it should, 
he argued, be treated as an inductive, not a deductive, 
branch of knowledge ; and he set himself to demonstrate the 
applicability of both experimental and statistical procedures 
to its various problems. The direct result of his labours 
was the invention of experimental tests for assessing 
‘natural ability’, and the introduction of mathematical 
devices, like the normal curve and the correlation co- 
efficient, for standardizing and validating the results of such 
tests. 

The implications of Galton’s work for education and for 
mental hygiene can hardly be better stated that in the words 
of one of Galton’s most eminent followers, William 
McDougall. ‘‘The corollary for the teacher’’, he says, 
“is obvious. He must in future think less of the subjects 
he is teaching and more of the individuals whom he is 
endeavouring to instruct. The first essential is to discover 
the limitations imposed at birth by the child’s innate con- 
stitution ; and the next is to adapt the system of instruction 
to the child’s capacities, not the child to the system of 
instruction. Only in that way can we hope to improve the 
intellectual efficiency, the mental health, and the moral 
well-being of the nation. Moreover, to do this with under- 
standing, we must lay the foundations in an accurate 
knowledge of the mind of the growing child. As Galton 
has himself pointed out, no one can do this so well as the 
teacher ; nowhere can it be done so readily as in the school.” 

Indeed, Galton, as Pearson has remarked, ‘‘ looked upon 
the school, not merely as an institution for educating the 
young, but as a laboratory for studying their mentality ”’. 
Galton himself observed: ‘* As every hospital fulfils two 
purposes, to advance pathology as well as to relieve the sick, 
so every school might be made to fulfil not only the primary 
purpose of educating boys, but also the more urgent task of 
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promoting the science of education. Schools are ideal 
places for experimental and statistical inquiries.” 

Largely at the instigation of Galton, and with the willing 
co-operation of leading teachers, inspectors, and education 
officials, James Sully, Professor of Mental Philosophy at 
University College, London, founded in 1894 the Child Study 
Association. Its objects were “‘ to encourage the scientific 
study of the individual child and the application of psycho- 
logical methods to the problems of childhood, education, 
and school hygiene”. In this way the child guidance 
movement was launched ; and, thanks to the sympathetic 
assistance given by the Education Officer for London, Sir 
Robert Blair, and the Chief Inspector of Schools, Dr. C. W. 
Kimmins, it rapidly became a reality. 


3. The Study of Individual Differences 


The first step, in Galton’s opinion, was for the teacher 
to make a systematic study of the capacities, needs, and 
limitations of every individual child. ‘* By developing his 
potentialities to the utmost, and in the direction that is most 
natural, we shall not only make the most of our human 
resources, but avoid the fatigue, the strain, and the break- 
down that is now so common in our schools.”” With this 
aim in view he drafted a school record-card. This was to be 
filled up for every pupil first on entrance and then on 29 
February of every leap year. Its object was to exhibit in 
accurate and comparable form the physical, medical, mental 
and educational characteristics of each child, and his 
development and progress throughout the years of growth. 

Children who were found to be “ persistently backward, 
or showed signs of nervous strain or moral defects ’’ were 
to be referred for fuller and more expert examination at a 
central office, such as the ‘anthropometric laboratory ’” 
he had established. In London, for example, teachers 
began to refer their more difficult cases to inspectors with a 
psychological training, like Ballard and Winch, and were 
later instructed to nominate dull and backward pupils for 
possible admission to a special class or special school. 


4. Diagnostic Methods 


At the beginning of the present century, both teachers 
and school medical officers thought and wrote in terms of 
the old-fashioned ‘faculty-doctrine’, particularly in the 
form given to it by the phrenologists, who in Great Britain 
achieved a wide popularity during the 19th century; and 
when systematic research in educational psychology was 
first started in Britain, mental deficiency and ‘ moral 
imbecility’ were still regarded as symptoms of organic 
defects affecting more especially the central nervous system, 
and revealing themselves by physical signs. Binet and 
Galton themselves began with the view that intellectual 
and moral qualities could often be inferred from bodily 
characteristics. As a reference to contemporary textbooks 
on mental deficiency will show, the diagnosis of deficiency 
in cases referred to medical officers for possible certification 
was based partly on an assessment of the size of the brain 
(usually by measuring the circumference of the skull) and 
partly on an inspection for anatomical ‘ stigmata ’ (especially 
the physical signs of the clinical types). The idea of 
measuring mental abilities by mental tests was considered 
to be at once impracticable and far-fetched. Even the 
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most enlightened writers on the subject held that at the very 
best ‘‘ the applicability of the methods of the psychological 
laboratory would be exceedingly limited”, and that they 
were “‘ unsuited for use in the consulting-room or for 
diagnosing the conditions dealt with” (cf. Tredgold, 1914). 

As a result of the methods then in vogue the special 
schools were filled partly with a small proportion of low- 
grade cases of well-recognized types, many of them 
ineducable imbeciles, and partly with a large number of 
retarded children who, in the view of teachers and 
magistrates, were not mentally defective in the technical 
sense. Indeed, after two or three years of training, a con- 
siderable proportion were actually returned to the ordinary 
school as ‘cured’. Parents complained of the stigma, 
teachers of the mixed classes they had to deal with, and the 
education committee of the expense. Eventually in 1913 
the London County Council appointed an educational 
psychologist, as a member of the school inspectorate, to 
deal not only with this particular difficulty, but with any 
psychological problem arising out of the work of the 
schools. 

An incidental result of this appointment was that many 
London schools became what Galton had desired— 
laboratories for the systematic investigation of educational 
problems by scientific procedures. Research students, who 
had been trained at one of the departments of psychology 
of London University and who were themselves as a rule 
teachers of some experience, co-operated with the Council’s 
psychologist in carrying out a long series of educational 
investigations. Thus gradually a fairly comprehensive 
scheme of child guidance was built up. 


5. Classification 


In the early days of this work, interest chiefly centred 
on the discrimination of the subnormal. The first problem 
therefore was that of classification. The faculty-doctrine 
had brought with it the doctrine of discrete types ; and the 
medical and legal definitions of ‘ mental defectives’ and 
‘moral imbeciles’ were expressed in terms of the type- 
doctrine : each group was supposed to consist of a distinct 
and clearly recognizable pathological class. On the other 
hand, academic psychology was strongly opposed both to 
faculties and to types; and early work with mental tests 
seemed at first to support its objections. 

Once again it was Galton who indicated the solution. 
Although the alleged types overlap and merge into one 
another without any clear lines of division, this does not 
prevent us from accepting a classification according to 
complex patterns or tendencies. Accordingly, following 
out Galton’s suggestion, Pearson (1902) proposed a 
statistical technique for investigating the ‘ index characters ’ 
or ‘ syndromes’ on which a working classification could be 
based. 

Factor-analysis, as this technique has since been called, 
has thrown a flood of light on the structure of human 
personality, and has produced a convenient scheme or 
schedule for investigating the characteristics of any individual 
personality—whether subnormal cases needing educational 
guidance, like the backward, neurotic, defective, or delin- 
quent ; or normal or supernormal cases put forward for 
vocational guidance or allocation to particular types of 
school. 
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Broadly speaking, mind or personality is regarded as 
being composed of both ‘ general’ and ‘ specific’ factors, 
not unlike the mental genera and species of the schoolmen. 
Of the general factors, the most important are (i) the factor 
of innate general intellectual ability, usually called intelli- 
gence, and (ii) a corresponding factor of general emotional 
instability. On the cognitive side, the specific or group 
factors include (a) formal factors like perception, memory, 
reasoning, and the like, and (b) content factors such as the 
verbal factor, the numerical factor, the spatial factor, and 
the various factors underlying imagery of different types 
(visual, auditory, kinaesthetic, and so forth). So far the 
scheme agrees admirably with the doctrine of a hierarchy 
of nervous levels as taught by Hughlings Jackson (1899), 
Sherrington (1906), and Head (1920). On the emotional 
side the chief group factors point to a classification not 
unlike that embodied in the traditional theory of tempera- 
ments. The so-called temperamental factors are thus 
responsible for physical, physiological, and biochemical 
differences, as well as for differences in disposition and 
character. The notion that emotional types can be deter- 
mined from body-build—a notion widely popularized by 
the followers of Kretschmer, Berman, and .Sheldon—has 
been shown to contain an element of truth. The correlations 
are usually positive, but are much too low for practical use. 


6. Causes 


Early work on subnormal children directed attention 
mainly to those causal influences that were at once con- 
spicuous and amenable to treatment. Social reformers 
stressed social conditions, school doctors physical con- 
ditions. Reports of Care Committees emphasized the 
ill effects of povérty, overcrowding, lack of cultural oppor- 
tunities ; medical officers’ reports pointed to the frequency 
of malnutrition, infectious fevers, septic tonsils and 
adenoids, defective sight and hearing, disturbances of the 
endocrine glands, and alleged organic defects of the nervous 
system (congenital lesions of the brain, chorea, epilepsy, 
petit mal, and the like). Pearson and the eugenists have 
argued in many publications that these had comparatively 
little influence, and that the child’s heredity was chiefly to 
blame. The psychoanalysts agreed in minimizing the 
importance of organic and economic conditions, but placed 
the chief weight on unconscious emotional factors developed 
during early childhood. 

Such controversies could be solved only by careful 
statistical inquiries. Psychological work has amply demon- 
strated that, although physical and economic conditions 
may play their part, the main determinants are mental. 
Multiple causation is the general rule. Different causes are 
responsible in different cases; and nearly always not one 
influence but a number are at work. 


7. Inheritance of Mental Characteristics 


What the educationist wants to know, first of all, however, 
are the innate characteristics of each pupil, and how far 
the child’s inborn or inherited limitations are likely to defeat 
or to restrict the effects of education. The investigation of 
heredity has proved far more complex than was originally 
supposed. The majority of traits appear to follow a multi- 


_ factor inheritance ; a few defects seem due to uni-factor 
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inheritance. There is now little question that the general 
factor underlying cognitive efficiency is in the main inherited, 
or (as the geneticist prefers to put it) “* attributable to the 
potentialities of the child’s genetic constitution”. Hence 
intelligence is now commonly defined as innate, general, 
cognitive efficiency. However, although the aim of intelli- 
gence testing is to measure the child’s innate ability, it 
cannot do so with absolute precision; and (contrary to 
common opinion) no competent psychologist trusts merely 
to a mental age or I.Q. as obtained with the Binet scale 
or with written ‘group tests.’ The family history and 
the child’s early development have always to be explored 
before a diagnosis of mental deficiency can be safely 
pronounced in any doubtful or borderline case; and a 
full course of training is essential before the practical 
psychologist can venture to apply and interpret such tests 
in individual cases. 

In spite of the strong opposition put forward by 
Spearman (1927), much evidence has been accumulated to 
show that many special abilities and disabilities may be, 
in part at least, innate. Nevertheless, in most cases, 
provided the child’s intelligence is normal, the majority of 
the difficulties can be compensated for, or overcome by 
appropriate methods of training. 

The factor making for temperamental instability (‘ general 
emotionality ’, as it is commonly called) appears also to be 
largely innate, and is no doubt responsible for the notion 
of a ‘neuropathic diathesis’ described by many medical 
writers. In the older medical textbooks on mental 
deficiency, a condition called ‘ moral imbecility ’ was also 
recognized, and attributed to an innate deficiency in the 
so-called ‘moral sense’. A similar conception formed the 
basis of Lombroso’s theory (1907) of the ‘ born criminal ’ 
(il reo nato). Later investigations have indicated that 
such a view is exceedingly misleading. There is no such 
faculty as the ‘moral faculty’ or ‘moral sense’. Morality 
and criminality are acquired. Criminal habits and moral 
defects, like intellectual backwardness and educational 
deficiency, are due to a large number of differing causes. 
Indeed, temperamental characteristics seem even more 
amenable to environmental influences, whether for good 
or for ill, than intellectual characteristics. 


8. Mental Tests 


Standardized tests are now available for measuring the 
mental and scholastic abilities of boys and girls at every 
age of their school career. In the interests not only of the 
community, but also of the individual himself, it is essential 
that each child should be educated according to his apti- 
tudes and needs. Psychological tests have consequently 
been employed, not merely to diagnose cases of certifiable 
deficiency and to pick out the dull and backward, but also 
to discover the bright and the supernormal, and the pupil 
with exceptional gifts or talents. In London from the 
earliest years the work of the educational psychologist was 
concerned with devising reliable means of allocating older 
pupils to schools of special kinds—secondary (or 
‘grammar ’) schools, central schools, trade schools, arts 
schools, and other types of commercial or technical 
institute. This has led to ingenious suggestions for 
measuring verbal ability, mechanical aptitude, artistic 
capacity, and the like. 
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The success that attended the construction of intelligence 
tests has encouraged psychologists to try devising analogous 
tests for temperamental and moral qualities, or, as they are 
sometimes termed, ‘ personality traits’. Measurements of 
physiological characteristics—pulse, blood pressure, cutane- 
ous circulation, metabolism, differences in autonomic 
activity and endocrine secretion—have so far proved dis- 
appointing. The paper and picture tests, so popular with 
amateur psychologists in all professions, have proved to 
possess very little diagnostic value in individual cases. In 
spite, therefore, of the claims of test-enthusiasts, most 
psychologists of wide experience and scientific caution 
seem agreed that a modified interview-technique, supple- 
mented if possible by reliable reports and by observation 
of actual behaviour in standardized situations (e.g., in a 
playroom with other children, or at ‘ house-parties’), is 
still the most satisfactory method for assessing * personality ’, 
and far more trustworthy than any formal tests that have 
hitherto been devised. 


9. The Psychology of Training 


Education, as the word itself implies, consists essentially 
in the attempt to develop, deliberately and systematically, 
the various potentialities of the growing mind. A psycho- 
logical account of the different methods or techniques 
available for training the child at school has always formed 
a large and important part of professional courses for 
intending teachers; and it was therefore not surprising 
that, with the introduction of scientific procedures into 
psychological research, the educational psychologist should 
set himself to investigate, by experimental or statistical 
means, the relative efficiency of existing methods of teaching 
and to devise new and more successful methods. 

Experimental psychology, not unnaturally, concentrated 
first of all on the lowlier and simpler mental processes of 
sense-perception and movement. This work had a strong 
influence on classroom practice, especially at the earlier 
ages and lower mental levels: observation and manual 
activity began to play a much larger part in the work of the 
infant departments and of the special schools and classes 
for the backward or defective. Towards the close of the 
19th century, however, an endeavour was made, with con- 
siderable success, to apply experimental methods to higher 
mental processes, such as memory, association, reasoning, 
and indeed all forms of learning. Much of this work has 
been done with the needs of the schoolroom definitely in 
mind; the outcome has been the accumulation of an 
increasing body of knowledge on such topics as the most 
economical methods of memorization, the best ways of 
teaching children the elementary school subjects, the nature, 
causes, and signs of mental fatigue and mental strain, and 
the general principles of mental hygiene. 

The Child Study Society did much to sponsor experiments 
in what used to be called ‘free discipline ’ methods—the 
Montessori method, the Dalton plan, the project method, 
the play-way, and ‘new commonwealths’ for young 
delinquents. As Chief Inspector of London Schools, its 
most active member, Dr. C. W. Kimmins, was able to 
encourage and facilitate actual trials in ordinary schools. 
Later the Freudian doctrine of the dangers of ‘ repression ’, 
and the interest shown by educationists in different schools 
of psychoanalysis, still further fostered this trend towards 
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freedom, and served to remind the teacher that the child’s 
mind has its emotional and its unconscious aspects as well 
as the conscious and intellectual. 


10. Special Disabilities 


Considerable research has been undertaken on the training 
of children suffering from general or specialized disabilities. 
The devices for teaching the elements of reading and 
number, not only to infants, but also to the mentally 
defective, the dull and backward, and those suffering from 
so-called alexia, have been enormously improved as a 
result. No disability causes greater concern to teachers 
in the ordinary elementary schools than backwardness in 
reading, with its innumerable untoward consequences. 
Many school medical officers still hold that this may often 
be due to congenital word-blindness, congenital word- 
deafness, or a vaguer condition termed “* congenital auditory 
imperception”’. Occasionally in the special schools or 
among children of pre-school age, cases are seen in which 
the implied explanation is highly plausible. In the ordinary 
elementary schools, however, as careful surveys have shown, 
genuine instances of this kind are practically non-existent. 
In the vast majority of cases where this diagnosis has been 
suggested the child can now be taught to read up to the 
level of his general intelligence, provided appropriate and 
up-to-date methods of training are employed. 

The earlier work of the child guidance centres was indeed 
largely concerned with remedial work for children suffering 
from some form of special intellectual disability. More 
recently, special courses for teachers of backward classes 
have been instituted, where the newer psychological 
techniques can be acquired; and hence an increasing 
amount of such work can now be carried out in the ordinary 
classroom, with the occasional supervision of a visiting 
psychologist. 

Not unnaturally, the school medical officer in the past 
has been tempted to interpret mental disabilities by analogies 
drawn from physical diseases. In a way that is half meta- 
phorical and half literal, he speaks of delinquency, back- 
wardness or emotional disturbances as ‘ mental illnesses ’. 
Unless he has had some training in psychology he is not 
likely to realize how wide and how varied are the quite 
normal deviations shown by perfectly healthy individuals. 
One no longer reads medical reports declaring that 60 to 
80 per cent of the juvenile delinquents in this area or that 
institution are feebleminded. Actually the pathological 
types of mental deficiency and mental disorder are much 
more infrequent in children than is commonly supposed. 
The majority of cases referred to the educational 
psychologist and diagnosed as psychoneurotic or. psycho- 
pathic exhibit no more than normal reactions to abnormal 
conditions. Psychotic and psychoneurotic conditions are 
undoubtedly found in children of school age. But the 
former are exceedingly rare before puberty, and the latter 
are by no means so common as is ordinarily supposed. 


11. Emotional Disorders 


Less success has been attained in dealing with emotional 
disorders. The psychiatrist, trained in a mental hospital, 
has in the past tended to interpret these in the light of con- 


ceptions acquired in dealing with mental disease in adults, 
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and promulgated by the particular school of psychological 
medicine to which he belongs. In this country it has not 
been easy to se¢ure statistics to show what results are 
obtained with this or that type of treatment; but the 
evidence, so far as it goes, shows that the percentages of 
successes are much the same with all methods of approach. 
Indeed, what seems to be important is not so much the mode 
of treatment as the personality of the individual who under- 
takes it. 

There is, however, a growing belief that what is chiefly 
needed is not so much treatment as training. So far as the 
child himself is concerned this will consist in a kind of 
re-conditioning. Undoubtedly the rare pathological cases 
will require something more, namely, psychiatric investiga- 
tion and treatment in the narrower sense ; but the majority 
of normal children will respond fairly well to what may be 
called emotional or moral training. Often this can be 
undertaken by intelligent parents or teachers, provided the 
psychologist in charge of the case knows what recom- 
mendations to make ; in other cases the training has to be 
undertaken by the psychologist himself. 


12. The Social Background 


Too often, however, the medical approach has consisted 
in regarding the child as a case to be seen and treated solely 
in the consulting room or clinic, as though all the causes of 
his trouble lay within the child himself. To diagnose 
a case of diphtheria or of endocarditis it is necessary merely 
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to examine and consider the patient. But with mental 
conditions it is quite different. The psychologist has always 
insisted that to study and treat a personality in isolation 
from its environment—from the psychological ‘field’ in 
which his daily life is spent—is like trying to account for 
the oscillations of a magnetic needle without thinking 
about the magnetic field. This altered standpoint has an 
obvious practical corollary. In what are commonly called 
cases of ‘ personal maladjustment’, the cause of the mal- 
adjustment may lie quite as frequently in the child’s environ- 
ment as in the child himself ; and, when that is so, what has 
to be treated and changed is not so much the child as his 
social surroundings. 

All this is now reflected in the fuller attention paid to the 
psychology of education in training colleges for teachers 
and in the institution or extension, within the education 
office, of departments dealing with the social aspects of 
child welfare. But teachers and social workers cannot 
cope unaided with every type of case. Hence centres or 
clinics are urgently needed where the more difficult type 
of ‘ problem child’ can be dealt with—psychological centres 
for normal children who need merely individual study and 
special forms of training, psychiatric clinics for the rarer 
cases of definitely pathological type. Above all, these 
centres and clinics should, like the school system itself, be 
places for research as well as for individual treatment. 
Only by further research can our knowledge of the growing 
child and its varying needs be established on a sure and 
scientific foundation. 
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Psychologists define personality as “* the integrated organiza- 
tion of all the cognitive, affective, conative, and physical 
characteristics of an individual as it manifests itself in focal 
distinctness to others” (Warren, 1934). Personality, in 
other words, is “ the sum-total of the actual or potential 
behaviour-patterns of the organism, as determined by 
heredity and environment; it originates and develops 
through the functional interaction of the four main sectors 
into which these behaviour-patterns are organized: the 
cognitive sector (intelligence), the conative sector (character), 
the affective sector (temperament) and the somatic sector 
(constitution) ” (Eysenck, 1947a). The cognitive and the 
somatic aspects of personality are dealt with in this number 
in the papers by Vernon!, and by Richter?. 

We shall here be mainly concerned with the tempera- 
mental characteristics of the individual and the assessment 
of his character qualities, being careful to regard character 
not from the ethical point of view, i.e. as good or bad, but 
from the psychological, i.e. as strong or weak. 

It is clear from these definitions of personality that it 
is impossible to make an “ assessment of personality ” as 
such, just as it is impossible to measure the universe. All 
we can do is to assess certain distinct traits of personality 
which are of scientific importance and then proceed to fit 
these together in order to build up as scientifically adequate 
a picture of the total person as can be done in the present 
state of our knowledge. 

Assessment of traits has proceeded largely along four 
separate lines. These are: firstly, by means of inventories, 
questionnaires, and other pencil-and-paper tests ; secondly, 
by means of objective tests of temperament and character; 
thirdly, by means of expressive or projective techniques ; 
and fourthly, by means of observational and sociometric 
methods. These will be discussed in turn. 


1. Inventories and Questionnaires 


Questionnaires originated with the Woodworth Personal 
Data Sheet at the time of the First World War. Being 
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interested in measuring the trait of neuroticism in army 
recruits for the purpose of screening, Woodworth drew up a 
list of neurotic symptoms. The recruit was then presented 
with a list of questions such as: ‘‘ Do you have dizzy 
turns?” ; Did you ever have a nervous breakdown?” ; 
“Have you ever been off work through sickness a good 
deal?’”’; ‘Do you worry too long over humiliating 
experiences ?”’, and so forth, and asked to encircle either 
a “ Yes” or a “ No” printed at the end of each question 
according to whether or not he had ever experienced, or was 
at present suffering from, this particular symptom. His 
score was the sum total of the symptoms endorsed. (Cf. 
Woodworth, 1922. 

Much work has since been done on _ neuroticism 
inventories of this type, and in certain circumstances they 
have been found extremely useful as screening instruments 
(Ellis, 1946; Symonds, 1931). Agreement with outside 
criteria, such as psychiatrists’ ratings, is often quite high 
(Eysenck, 1947b). This type of inventory has been sub- 
jected to much criticism, mainly on the basis that a person 
can easily falsify his reactions, e.g. deny that he is suffering 
from a certain symptom in order to appear superior, or 
claim to be suffering from a symptom in order to ‘* work 
his ticket ’’, i.e., to obtain his discharge from the army, etc. 

These criticisms have led to a rather more empirical 
method of construction of questionnaires. Starting out 
with two or more groups which we want to contrast, we 
ask them a large number of typical inventory questions 
(over 500 in the case of the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory Scale (Hathaway & McKinley, 1940 ; 
Meehl & Hathaway, 1946), and about 300 in the case of 
the Humm-Wadsworth Personality Scale (Humm & 
Wadsworth, 1934)); we then record the percentage of 
““ Yes”” answers to each question given by each group of 
persons, say, neurotics and normals, and then make up a 
scoring key for this particular trait, which takes into account 
only those items on which significant differences in responses 
are observed. Thus, when we find that neurotics differ 
significantly from normals in their answer to the question, 
“*Do you worry about your health?” we do not conclude 
that neurotics actually do worry more about their health 
than normals—which is an inadmissible assumption— 
we merely say that they tend on the average to assert more 
frequently than non-neurotics that they worry about their 
health, and use this difference in frequency of assertion 
(which is an observed fact) as a basis of our interpretation 
of questionnaire construction. 

This empirical method, since it makes no assumptions 
of veracity or otherwise, is clearly superior to the older 
method. It has moreover led to another advance, whereby 
we try to measure not only neuroticism or other closely 
similar concepts, but also a number of different personality 
traits, by the use of suitably contrasted criterion groups. 
As an example we may take the Humm-Wadsworth Scale, 
which gives scores for normal, hysteroid, manic cycloid, 
depressive cycloid, autistic schizoid, paranoid schizoid, and 
epileptoid types characterized, respectively, by self-control, 
self-improvement, inhibition, etc. (N);_ self-preservation, 
selfishness, crime, etc. (H) ; elation, excitement, sociability, 
etc. (M); sadness, retardation, caution, worry, etc. (D) ; 
daydreams, shyness, sensitiveness, etc. (A); fixed ideas, 
restiveness, conceit, etc. (B); ecstasy, meticulousness, 
inspiration, etc. (E). While far from perfect, this and the 
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similar Minnesota Multiphasic Test are a great improvement 
on the long list of extraversion-introversion tests which were 
published in great profusion during the past thirty years or 
so, until it was found that introversion as measured by 
these tests was really nothing but neuroticism. At present, 
because of this demonstration, few people use extraversion- 
introversion questionnaires. 

One other important contribution is made by the Humm- 
Wadsworth and Minnesota Scales. Recognizing that in 
spite of the empirical construction of the test, cheating is 
not ruled out, the authors have tried, in a variety of ways, 
to assess the amount of cheating present in a particular 
record. This can be done, for instance, by counting the 
number of times that a person denies the possession of 
undesirable qualities, on the assumption that no honest 
person could possibly claim to possess all the good and 
none of the bad qualities contained in the inventory. In 
other words, the person claiming too many good qualities 
is viewed with suspicion. 

An alternative method is that of preparing a separate scale, 
consisting of items which are empirically found to be non- 
diagnostic with respect to the personality-variables included, 
but which are somewhat unfavourable to the person 
answering “ Yes”’; for example, “* Have you ever told 
any lies in your life?” If too many of these questions are 
answered with “* No’’, the honesty of the person filling in 
the questionnaire must be in doubt. 

On the whole, it may be said that, when used with care, 
there is no doubt that questionnaires constructed along 
these lines, and embodying some of the safeguards 
mentioned, can give important and valid information about 
the individual’s personality. 

Other uses of questionnaires and inventories have been 
in the fields of attitudes and of interests. A person’s 
attitudes are studied by presenting him with a long list of 
statements, such as, ‘““ Women are intellectually inferior to 
men’’, or “‘ The death penalty should be abolished.” He 
responds by agreeing or disagreeing with each statement in 
turn. This extremely simple method has led to much more 
complicated measuring devices, attitude scales, and so 
forth, which are discussed in detail by McNemar (1946), 
Cantril (1945), Murphy & Likert (1938), and others. 
Researches on them leave no doubt that attitudes play an 
important role in personality structure. 

Interests are mainly studied from the point of view of 
occupational interests (Strong, 1943; Kuder, 1939; Lee 
& Thorpe, 1943), and of values (Allport & Vernon, 1930). 
Long lists of choices of activities, occupations, types of 
work, etc., are filled in by the subject and the results scored 
according to empirically derived keys, by contrasting them 
with typical response patterns of persons successful in 
different types of occupations. These inventories have been 
found very helpful in focusing vocational and other types of 
interests, and as an aid in vocational guidance when added 
to an assessment of the subject’s abilities. 


2. Objective Testing Techniques 


Objective testing techniques are described in some detail 
in books by Hunt (1944), Greene (1941), Cattell (1936), 
Eysenck (1947a), and others. They usually attempt to 
measure a single trait such as persistence (Howell, 1933), 
accuracy (Hartmann, 1928), suggestibility (Hull, 1933), 
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or level of aspiration (Lewin et al. 1944; Himmelweit, 
1947), by means of objective tests. A large-scale beginning 
of research in this field was made in the well-known studies 
of deceit, honesty, and so forth, by Hartshorne & May 
(1928). These authors devised a large number of tests of 
anxiety, co-operation, persistence, inhibition, and the like, 
which they applied to many hundreds of schoolchildren. 
Examples of some of these are the following. 

1. Double testing technique. A test is given and the 
subjects score their own papers by means of a key ; later 
on, they are tested again by means of an equivalent test 
but without being given a key. Large differences between 
the scores on these two tests indicate that the subject cheated 
by copying from the key. 

2. Improbable achievement technique. The children are 
given complex tasks, such as tracing a maze with their eyes 
shut, which are found under control conditions to be 
extremely difficult or impossible. Success indicates that the 
subject cheated (e.g. opened his eyes). 

3. Fictitious test technique. The examinee is given a 
test, in which some of the questions or items are fictitious. 
For instance, he may be asked to mark all the books he has 
read on a long list which includes a large number of non- 
existent books. Any claim to have read these books is, 
ipso facto, evidence of deceit. 

4. Stealing tests. The testing situation is arranged in 
such a way that the subject is given an opportunity to abstract 
some coins, apparently without any possibility of detection. 
However, by means of an inconspicuous identification 


. symbol it is possible to find out which subjects have stolen 


some of the coins. 

5. The vote test. Children in a class are given a money- 
prize for some activities in which they have been engaged. 
They are then asked to vote what to do with the money, 
which can be used either for certain selected persons in the 
group, for the group as a whole, for the school of which 
the group is part, etc. Answers are scored according to 
the degree of social-mindedness indicated. 

6. The helpfulness test. An appeal is made to the 
children for pictures and books to give to children in 
hospitals. The number of items contributed by each child 
is his score. 

7. Persistence test. One measure of persistence is 
derived from the speed of work of the child when employed 
for an hour at a monotonous task. Another involves the 
reading of a story printed in jumbled type, necessitating 
much effort and attention ; the child is allowed to stop at 
will and is scored on the length of time he kept on with his 
task. Much evidence is given by the authors of these 
tests about the reliability and validity of these measures 
and their inter-relations. ; 

As another example of a rather simple type of objective 
test we may take the trait of suggestibility, which can be 
measured objectively in a variety of different ways. In the - 
body-sway test, for instance, the individual is told to stand 
still with his eyes closed and to listen to a gramophone 
record which the experimenter is going to play to him. 
The amount of body sway forward and backward during 
the initial period is noted ; then the record is played, which 
repeats with slight variations the phrases, ‘* You are falling ; 
you are falling forward ; you are falling forward all the time ; 
you are falling forward now,” etc., and the effect of the 
suggestion on the amount of body sway of the subject is 
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measured in inches. Some people are found to be very 
suggestible, even to the extent of falling outright, others 
sway but do not fall, and some are quite immune to the 
effects of the suggestion. Tests of this kind may be inter- 
esting in themselves, or they may be interesting additionally 
because they serve as measures of something other than 
themselves. This particular test, for instance, is of interest 
in its own right, but it is also important because it shows a 
very high correlation with neuroticism (neurotics tend 
to be very much more suggestible than normals on it) 
(Eysenck, 1944); and it also correlates highly with the 
subject’s hypnotizibility (suggestible persons are very much 
more easily hypnotized than others) (Eysenck, 1943). 

As one further example of the straightforward test we 
may mention the “ level of aspiration ’ technique, in which 
the subject is called upon to perform a task such as, for 
instance, threading a rather complicated maze. After he 
has gained some acquaintance with the task he is asked to 
state how long he thinks it will take him to carry out the 
task the next time he attempts it. This is called his 
“aspiration score”. He then is given the test and his 
“performance score” is written down; but before telling 
him what his performance score actually is, he is asked to 
say how long he thinks he took over his task. This is 
called his ‘“ judgement score’, constituting as it does his 
judgement of his own previous performance. 

Difference between aspiration and actual performance 
and between judgement and performance are highly instruc- 
tive, as they indicate the influence of autistic and emotional 
factors on what otherwise would be a purely rational 
estimate. It can be shown, for instance, that hysterics 
tend to have a low level of aspiration ; that is to say, for 
hysterics, the aspiration score is no higher than the actual 
performance. For normal people, the aspiration score is 
typically somewhat higher than their actual performance. 
For neurotics suffering from anxiety states, the aspiration 
level is typically very much higher than their actual per- 
formance. At the other end, the typical anxiety neurotic 
tends to underrate his performance, his judgement score 
being much lower than his performance score. A normal 
person has a judgement score relatively close to his per- 
formance score, while the hysteric on the average actually 
tends to overrate his performance and to think he has done 
better than he has in fact done. These are some of the 
ways in which this particular test discriminates between 
groups who differ considerably in personality make-up. 

The tests mentioned so far attempt to measure directly 
certain personality traits. It has, however, been found 
that certain types of normal and abnormal people can be 
differentiated on another basis which derives from purely 
empirical investigation. The group of tests to be discussed 
here is similar in many ways to ordinary tests of ability. 
The difference lies in the fact that we are more interested 
in differential ability scores as measures of temperament 
than in the raw ability scores as measures of intelligence. 
To illustrate, in the normal person we can expect that a 
vocabulary test will give results very similar to the results 
obtained from a perceptual intelligence test (we assume, 
of course, that there are no special defects of education 
present among the testees). However, when we turn to 
neurotic groups, we find that among hysterics there is a 
marked tendency for the perceptual intelligence test to 
give higher scores than the vocabulary test. On the other 
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hand, for patients with anxiety states and for depressives 
the opposite is true; these groups tend to have higher 
scores for vocabulary tests than for perceptual intelligence 
tests (Himmelweit, 1945). Similarly, Wechsler (1941), 
Rapaport, Gill & Schafer (1945) and others have shown that 
the pattern of scores on the ten sub-tests of the Wechsler 
Tests of Adult Intelligence tends to form, among psychotics, 
different patterns for the various psychoses, for patients 
with brain injuries, as well as for neurotics and normals. 

Other differential ability scores of particular interest are 
those of the Porteus Maze Test when compared with the 
general intellectual level of the person. It has been shown 
in several studies that this test measures, in addition to 
intelligence, a certain quality of foresight, as it is rather 
obscurely called, which seems to aid its possessor in normal 
social adjustment. It is a quality which seems to be more 
closely connected with the frontal lobe than is sheer mental 
ability, because it has been shown that after prefrontal 
leucotomy loss of ability on the Porteus Maze Test is much 
more marked than on any other test of ability. There are 
other sources of evidence which indicate that the Porteus 
Maze Test may justly be regarded as a measure of certain 
non-intellectual, temperamental factors. (See Porteus & 
Peters, 1947a, 1947b.) 

The introduction of objective tests into the measurement 
of personality is relatively recent and is probably the most 
promising line of investigation at the moment. Much 
remains to be discovered, particularly about the inter- 
relations of different tests, but we know enough already to 
be able to say that a relatively consistent scheme of per- 
sonality structure can be based on the results of objective 
personality tests (Eysenck, 1947a). 


3. Projective Techniques 


Projective techniques are based on the theory that an 
individual betrays his personality in everything he does or 
says by projecting the contents of his mind on to the material 
with which he is presented. If, for instance, as in the 
Rorschach Test (1937), he is presented with a series of 
unstructured ink-blots which he is asked to interpret, this 
interpretation will be determined largely by the matrix of 
his personality. The inverse is also possible; that is to 
say, by studying his responses to these ink-blots we should 
be able to argue back to the type of personality which has 
produced them. 

Similarly, in the Thematic Apperception Test (Murray, 
1938) the subject is given a number of pictures representing 
certain rather vaguely constructed situations and is asked 
to tell a story about these pictures, what is happening, what 
has led up to the situation depicted, how it will all end, and 
so forth. The interpretation given to the figures in the 
picture, the fate which they have endured or towards which 
they are going, the emotions and feelings which they are 
made to express, and their attitudes towards each other, 
are held to be projections of the subject’s own feelings, 
attitudes, emotions, and so on, and are _ interpreted 
accordingly. 

In the Sentence Completion Test (Rohde, 1947) the 
beginning of a sentence is presented to the subject, as for 
instance: What annoys me or “* 1 think 
»» and he has to finish the sentence in some 
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way himself. The way in which he finishes it is interpreted 
again in terms of the projective technique. 

The Szondi test (1947) has recently become popular on 
the continent of Europe and in America. It is based on the 
theory that persons of a certain type will have certain 
emotional reactions to photographs of people of a similar 
type, either by way of liking or disliking them intensely. 
The test, therefore, consists of six series of eight pictures, 
each picture being chosen to represent one of the eight 
fundamental types which Szondi recognizes. The eight 
pictures of each series are spread out before the subject 
and he is asked to select the two he likes best and the two he 
likes least. A record is made of his choice and the same 
procedure is repeated for the remaining five series. From 
the pattern of his choice a detailed personality diagnosis is 
made. This test is introduced by its author in conjunction 
with a rather pretentious, semi-metaphysical and pseudo- 
genetic scheme of personality theory which is demonstrably 
false. However, this does not necessarily prove that the 
test itself is valueless and there is much subjective testimony 
in its favour. 

While some projective techniques, such as the Szondi Test 
and the Thematic Apperception Test, are relatively novel, 
others are relatively old, as far as psychological testing 
techniques go. Among these are Freudian dream-inter- 
pretation, the study of paintings and artistic productions 
generally, and play techniques, in which the child’s or adult’s 
methods of play are interpreted in accordance with the 
projective hypothesis. 

Probably, the earliest projective technique was the word 
association test, first used by Galton, in which the experi- 
menter says a word to the subject, who has to respond with 
the first words that come to his mind, the theory being 
that his response will reveal certain associative links of 
which he himself may be unaware. This technique has been 
elaborated a good deal by combining it with others, such as, 
for instance, a recording of changes in the electric 
resistance of the skin (the psychogalvanic reflex or electro- 
dermal response), motor movements on the part of the 
subject (the Luria reaction), and so forth. The Luria 
technique, which consists essentially in the study of the 
disruption of motor responses caused by emotional 
experiences, leads, naturally, to another type of projective 
test, namely, that concerned with the study of expressive 
movements (cf. Luria, 1932). Here, we have a large body 
of speculation and experimental validation which has 
arisen out of the study of handwriting (graphology), and 
also of the more strictly controlled measures of a person’s 
ways of moving his hands, feet, or whole body (Allport & 
Vernon, 1933), which can be interpreted as expressive of his 
personality. 

On the whole, it cannot be said that these techniques 
have fulfilled their early promise. Interpretation is still 
very largely subjective, intuitive, and unscientific. Evidence 
concerning the reliability of these methods is disappointing 
and evidence concerning their validity is almost wholly 
lacking or of such a kind as not to be particularly con- 
vincing. Nevertheless, attempts have been made recently 
to make the scoring of these tests more objective and to 
educe proper evidence in their favour; should these 
attempts prove successful, there is little doubt that pro- 
jective techniques would assume a very important position 
indeed in the armamentarium of the psychologist. 
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4. Observational and Sociometric Methods 


Among the earliest methods of personality assessment 
were those of simple observation and rating, a group of 
methods which, presumably, should include the interview 
also. Much work has been done in recent years to refine 
and objectify these methods, as may be seen, for instance, 
from the account given by Vernon (1938), Symonds (1931), 
Greene (1941), and .others. Outstanding examples of 
careful observational records are Biihler’s (Bihler ef al. 
1939) twenty-four-hour records of family situations, col- 
lected by trained workers who went into private homes, 
and Newcomb’s (1929) analysis of detailed daily records 
made by counsellors in a summer camp in order to assess 
extraversion and introversion. 

A particular variety of the general method of observation 
is that of time sampling. The subjects under investigation 
are observed for a specified number of minutes, a certain 
number of times every day. A record is made of the 
frequency with which they indulge in certain types of 
activity such as laughing, crying, quarrelling, etc., and this 
record forms the basis of the study. Such reports can be 
made very objective and are usually extremely reliable 
(Olson & Cunningham, 1934). They are particularly useful 
in a social situation where the experimenter has little control 
over the variables in which he is interested. 

As an additional aid in the analysis of personality traits 
in social situations, the investigator nowadays often makes 
use of sociometric techniques (Moreno, 1934). These 
consist essentially in asking each member of a group with 
which other member of the group he would most like to 
participate in certain activities, which member he would 
like to sit beside him at meals, etc. From these records of 
attractions and repulsions between members of the group 
a pattern is derived which has been found to be very useful 
in many ways. 

This method is particularly relevant to the part of the 
definition of personality quoted at the beginning which 
stresses the way that a person’s “cognitive, affective, 
conative, and physical characteristics manifest themselves 
in focal distinctness to others.” The sociometric technique 
shows us through the eyes of “others” just how the 
individual’s personality manifests itself and techniques 
of this sort are therefore indispensable adjuncts in a thorough 
study of personality. During the recent war, modifications 
of these ratings and sociometric techniques have been found 
of some use in officer selection procedures. 


5. Summary 


We have been able to give only a small number of 
examples to illustrate the main types of personality tests 
used nowadays. The interested reader will find a com- 
plete review of the hundreds of tests in common use in the 
Mental measurements yearbook (Buros, 1949°, in the bibli- 
ography by Hildreth (1945) and in other similar compendia. 
The setting in which these tests ought to be evaluated is 
probably best given by Stagner (1947) and at greater length 
by Gardner Murphy (1947) or by Allport (1938). Greater 
details about the methods of measurement, and evidence 
regarding the reliability and validity of tests, as well as their 
use in various connexions, may be found in books by Hunt 
(1944), Greene (1941), Cattell (1946) and Eysenck (1947a). 

While the assessment of personality, judged from the 
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points of view of validity and reliability, is still very far 
from the certainty which inheres in measurement as under- 
stood by the physical sciences, there can be little doubt 
that the methods reviewed here have led us a long way 
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1. General Intelligence Tests 


a. Tests for Children 


The revision by Terman & Merrill of the Stanford-Binet 
scale was published in 1937, and has by now become the 
standard test for measuring the intelligence of individual 
children in schools and clinics. It is a reliable and objective 
instrument when properly applied by trained testers, and 
it covers the whole range of mental ages from 2 to about 
23 years (superior adult level). But it shows certain defects, 
particularly at upper ages. Evidence is accumulating that 
the order of difficulty of the component sub-tests, and the 
standardization, are inaccurate in Britain. Mental ages 
above about 12 years seem to be seriously exaggerated, 
so that high intelligence quotients (I.Q.’s) are much too 
high. The heterogeneous content of the scale is also open 
to criticism. True, this helps to maintain the child’s interest, 
and allows the tester to observe the child’s mind working 
in a great many different ways ; but it also tempts the tester 
to jump to unwarranted conclusions about special abilities 
and disabilities. The verbal, practical, spatial, numerical, 
reasoning, and other types of sub-tests do not provide 


‘adequate measures of distinctive ‘ types’ of ability. At the 


same time the scale does not measure one and the same 
ability throughout. Investigations using the technique of 
factor analysis, by Burt (1939) and others, show that it is 
primarily a measure of g—the general intellectual factor— 
but that it is biased or distorted in various directions at 
various age levels. The verbal-educational or vy factor 
does enter to a considerable extent, particularly at higher 
mental ages (hence educationally retarded children tend to 
be handicapped), and numerical, spatial, and other abilities 
exert minor influences. 


* This article is published with the approval of the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty, but the responsibility for any statements of fact or opinions 
expressed rests solely with the author. 
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b. Tests for Adults 


For these and other reasons a different individual test 
is generally preferred for testing adolescents and adults, 
namely the Wechsler-Bellevue scale (Wechsler, 1939). The 
full scale consists of six verbal and five non-verbal 
(performance) sub-tests. Each sub-test contains numerous 
graded items and yields a separate score. From the total 
scores a verbal and non-verbal I.Q. are obtained, and separate 
norms are provided for different age groups. Unlike the 
Terman-Merrill scale, therefore, the Wechsler scale is homo- 
geneous ; it measures the same combination of abilities at 
all levels. It is somewhat lengthy to apply, and several 
abbreviated versions have been adopted. In the Royal 
Navy and the Army during the war, for example, individual 
testing was frequently carried out with the comprehension, 
similarities and vocabulary sub-tests from the Wechsler, 
and with the Trist-Misselbrook revision of Kohs Block 
Design as a performance test. 


c. Group Tests 


Experience in the Services suggests that, except perhaps 
among defectives and psychiatric cases, the intelligence of 
adolescents and adults can be measured as effectively by a 
battery of suitable group tests as by any individual scale. 
Such a battery usually includes a non-verbal test such as 
the Raven Progressive Matrices, one or two verbal and 
arithmetical tests, a mechanical test and a spatial judgement 
test. Follow-up research has proved that this gives useful 
predictions of capacity for almost any Service job. The 
particular tests found most valuable in naval, military and 
air-force personnel selection have been described by Vernon 
& Parry (1949). The results of these tests are usually 
expressed, not as I.Q.’s, but as Selection Groups or Grades. 
SG 1 (or A) represents the top 10 % of scores, SG 2 (or B) 
the next 20 %, SG 3 (or C) the middle 40 %, SG 4 (or D) 
the next 20 %, and SG 5 (or E) the bottom 10 %. 

Few group tests of note for children have been published 
in Britain during the past 10 years or so. Nevertheless the 
practice of including an intelligence test, such as one of the 
Moray House series, in examinations for secondary school 
allocation at 11 or 12 years has become more and more 
widespread. When tests are thus employed competitively, 
serious problems of coaching and of the effects of practice 
arise. Previous practice on similar tests will raise intelli- 
gence quotients by an average of 2 to 10 points, depending 
on the particular type of test. Research suggests, however, 
that the law of ‘diminishing returns’ operates, hence 
coached children have relatively little advantage over 
uncoached if all are given some practice at the time of the 
crucial test. 

For testing children of 3 to 5 years, the Terman-Merrill 
and the Merrill-Palmer scales still seem to hold the field in 
Britain. It is generally admitted that no tests for even 
younger children (such as the Gesell schedules) provide 
reliable indications of later intelligence. There has been 
little change also, during the past decade, in performance 
tests of intelligence, except in their price ; the cost of the 
better known scales (Pintner-Paterson, Arthur, Collins- 
Drever, Alexander) and of the common picture and form- 
board tests has become almost prohibitive. That testers 
should be forced to pirate tests or to use non-standard 
materials is a most unsatisfactory state of affairs. Actually 
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it is highly probable that just the same ability or abilities 
could be measured by printed pictures and diagrams as by 
practical tests, but manipulative materials naturally arouse 
more interest among young children and dull adults and so 
produce easier rapport. Most picture and formboard 
tests are rather poor measures of the g factor, while con- 
structional tests and paper and pencil tests involving 
imaginative manipulation of shapes bring in, in addition, 
the spatial judgement or k factor. 


2. Diagnostic Testing and Factor Analysis 


Mental testing has become much more detailed or analytic 
during the past decade. Important developments have 
occurred along two main lines which, though largely inde- 
pendent so far, should eventually complement one another. 
In the nineteen-twenties and early thirties testers were for 
the most part content to measure general intelligence by 
means of batteries of miscellaneous items or sub-tests, 
together with a few more specialized abilities such as 
mechanical, arithmetical, musical, etc. Psychologists in 
clinics often guessed that particular types of items were 
diagnostic of particular mental functions but they seldom 
possessed any empirical evidence for these “* hunches’’. 
The two methods by which such evidence is now being 
accumulated may be termed the clinical and the factorial. 


a. Clinical Methods 


The clinical approach involves establishing differential 
test performances among different clinical groups. Using 
the Wechsler-Bellevue scale, for example, Rapaport, Gill 
& Schafer (1945, 1946) and others have described different 
patterns or profiles of scores on the various sub-tests among 
schizophrenic, paranoid, depressive, hysteric and other 
psychotic and neurotic patients. The greatest amount of 
work has been done on tests of mental deterioration. It 
is widely agreed that intellectual ability can be divided into 
what Cattell (1943) calls “crystallized ability’? or the 
reactivation of past experiences and knowledge, on the one 
hand, and “ fluid ability ’ or the present efficiency of mental 
functioning, on the other hand. The former is usually 
measured by vocabulary tests, or sometimes by information 
and arithmetic tests, which are relatively little affected by 
pathological conditions, the latter by tests involving 
abstraction or seeing new relationships or by tests of 
quickness of response. The Wechsler sub-tests provide 
contrasting scores of these two types. Probably less 
reliable, but widely employed, is the Shipley-Hartford 
deterioration scale, based on two short group tests of 
vocabulary and abstraction. Babcock’s mental efficiency 
test (Babcock & Levy, 1940) uses, in contrast, three tests of 
learning (e.g. recall of stories), three motor tests (speed of 
writing, etc.), and three of repetition (digits forward and 
backward). Brody (1944) provides a useful review of these 
and other tests, and points out the difficulties of distinguishing 
actual deterioration from the effects of age and of the lack 
of co-operation so common in mental patients. 

Innumerable other tests have been devised to measure 
conceptualization and generalization, perceptual and learning 
capacities, and other mental functions which are supposedly 
affected in cases of cerebral injury, aphasia and psychosis. 
Similar tests are used for exploring the effects of shock 
therapies, drugs, leucotomy and lobotomy; they include 


the Hanfmann-Kasanin concept-formation test, Weigl’s and 
Vigotsky’s sorting tests, Bender’s visual gestalt test, 
Rorschach inkblots and other projection tests. Descrip- 
tions may be found in Rapaport ef al. (1945, 1946) and 
Klebanoff (1945). Many of these are still in the qualitative 
stage, and few quantitative differences between different 
types of mental patient have yet been firmly established. 
Without denying the fruitfulness of investigations with such 
tests, we should also realize that most of them do not 
measure adequately defined and distinctive abilities. For 
example, a study was made of 15 alleged tests of ‘ memory ’, 
which showed that the underlying ability measured by 
them was nothing more than g (Eysenck & Halstead, 1945). 
It is desirable therefore that diagnostic testing should be 
carried out only by persons who possess both clinical 
experience and a good grounding in psychometrics, which 
will help them to avoid the fallacies of faculty psychology 
and of over-reliance on intuition. The days are past when 
psychologists in mental hospitals were merely asked to 
“1.Q.” a patient, but their diagnostic tools have certainly 
not reached the same scientific precision as those of, say, 
the biochemist. 


b. Factorial Methods 


The alternative approach of factor analysis attempts to 
map out the distinguishable factors or types of ability by 
studying the extent of overlapping (correlation) between large 
numbers of tests. The dependence of each test on such 
factors can then be determined (its ‘ factor saturations ’”) and 
we can choose one or more tests to measure precisely the 
abilities in which we are interested. Spearman’s views 
(1927) on the all-pervasiveness of the general ability or 
g factor are largely confirmed by recent research, but 
numerous additional types or sub-types have been isolated. 
We have already mentioned the verbal, numerical, ‘spatial 
and mechanical. Thurstone & Thurstone (1941) have 
described seven primary factors which are remarkably 
similar at all age levels from 6 years to adulthood, namely 
word fluency, number, space, rote memory, perceptual 
speed, and inductive and deductive reasoning. There is 
still however considerable disagreement as to the number 
and scope of the factors required to give a complete map 
of human abilities. It is reasonable to suppose that 
children and adults suited to different types of education 
and to different jobs will have different profiles of scores on 
such factors, though research in this direction is only just 
beginning. Several batteries of ‘ differential aptitude tests ’, 
designed to yield profiles, have been published in the USA 
by the Thurstones (1941), the United States Employment 
Service (Dvorak, 1947), and others. But their construction 
and standardization are so complex, time-consuming and 
expensive that nothing comparable is yet available in 
Britain. It is noteworthy that many American group- 
tests are issued with special answer sheets which can be 
automatically scored by an electrical counting machine. 


3. Vocational and Educational Tests 


In the field of vocational selection and guidance, there is 
less emphasis nowadays than formerly on analytic or 
analogous tests—that is, tests aimed at the specific aptitudes 
supposed to underlie each job; the tendency is rather to 
measure the more general abilities which enter into a wide 
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variety of jobs. In the British Forces during the war this 
policy was dictated largely by shortages of materials and of 
persons experienced in job analysis and test construction. 
But several investigations of tests for gunners, motor drivers 
and other categories indicated that specialized tests add so 
little to predictions based on general tests plus background 
information (obtained by questionnaires and interviews), 
that it would be uneconomic to introduce them (cf. Vernon 
& Parry, 1949). Similarly Guilford (1948), from experience 
in the United States Army Air Force, points out that tests 
designed to measure the abilities considered to be involved 
in a particular job often correlate more highly with success 
in other jobs, and he prefers tests whose factorial content 
is known to those based on subjective analyses of job 
requirements. 

Two types of vocational tests were, however, found 
specially useful as supplements to a general battery, firstly, 
tests of information and secondly, ‘ work-sample’ and 
‘miniature situation’ tests. In the Services a simple test 
of everyday mechanical and electrical knowledge gave 
better indications of trainability in mechanical and electrical 
jobs than did practical tests involving the assembly of 
mechanisms. Similarly, tests of trade knowledge yielded 
reliable assessments of relevant experience among tradesmen. 
Work-sample testing involves trying out the candidates for 
a short time on the job itself. Thus the wastage of pilots 
in the RAF was spectacularly reduced by eliminating 
trainees who made least progress in the first 544 to 1144 hours 
of flying instruction. Some evidence was obtained that the 
same approach would be the most hopeful one for selecting 
gunnery ratings in the Navy. Often, however, the trials 
can be carried out, as it were, in miniature. Aptitude for 
learning the Morse code among potential signallers and 
telegraphists was measured by training recruits for some 
20 minutes on three actual Morse characters, and then 
testing the speed and accuracy with which they could receive 
a long series of these three characters. Under this heading 
also fall the important developments of recent years in 
methods of selecting officers, business managers and high- 
grade civil servants, in which observations are made of the 
personal and social reactions of small groups of candidates 
engaged on exercises psychologically similar to their future 
jobs. These methods cannot, however, strictly be called 
tests, since they do not involve objective measurements of 
the candidates’ behaviour. Depending as they do on 
subjective assessments, their value varies tremendously with 
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the acumen and experience of the observer or testing officer. 

Tests of educational attainments are particularly important 
in examining children at Child Guidance Clinics, and in 
educational selection. For the former purpose Burt’s 
series of (mainly individual) tests is still invaluable, though 
standards have tended to rise since they were published in 
1921, and then to drop markedly since 1939. Much as 
in the field of intelligence, testing in this field also is becoming 
more analytic. For example, Schonell’s (1942) diagnostic 
reading and arithmetic tests assist the clinic psychologist to 
plan the most appropriate remedial coaching for each back- 
ward child. An outstanding investigation of the relative 
value of intelligence and educational tests, school examina- 
tions and teachers’ opinions, for selection at 11-12 years, has 
been published by McClelland (1942). There is at present 
considerable interest in, but also disagreement as to, the 
possibilities of differentiating the technical from the academic 
or other types of pupil at so early an age, by such tests 
as Earle’s Duplex series and Alexander’s performance scale. 
That tests can play a useful part in the selection of 
university students is shown by Eysenck’s (1947) review. 
Promising attempts have also been made in America to 
test aptitude for professional training—medical, legal, 
engineering, etc., and experiments with tests for medical 
students are under way in Great Britain. 


4. Conclusions 


The main themes of our survey are the great expansion 
in the scope of mental testing in recent years, and the search 
for scientific evidence as to what our tests actually measure. 
We should not conclude, however, without some words of 
caution. The development of larger numbers of more 
accurate tests enhances the need for psychologists experienced 
in construction, application, and interpretation of results. 
Adequately trained testers are in very short supply, and 
there are grave dangers in the over-popularization of testing 
among amateurs. 

Finally the role of tests should not be exaggerated. War- 
time research has indeed proved the superiority of scientific 
methods of assessing abilities over older methods, such as the 
uncontrolled interview and the essay examination, which 
depend too much on tne vagaries of human judgement, but 
it has also shown how far tests are at present from covering 
all the factors that make for educational or vocational 
success or failure. 
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In this paper I shall attempt to outline the main features in 
the science of analytical psychology which may be of interest 
or use to the psychotherapist in the practice of his art. In so 
doing I shall refrain from describing psychotherapy in detail 
and this for several reasons : firstly, it would not be possible 
within the scope of this article; and secondly, even if it were, 
there are too many psychotherapeutic methods and processes 
to make a comprehensive description possible at the present 
juncture. Neither of these reasons, however, touches the 
central core of the problem, which lies in the fact that 
psychotherapy, in a deeper sense, is individual in its nature. 
(Group psychotherapy is not included in these notes.) 
Because of this, attempts to classify psychotherapeutic 
methods can have only relative value and will never eliminate 
the fact that the process is a dialectic developing between two 
unique persons who, because of their individuality, are not 
subject to classification. 

In this article the individual element in psychotherapy will 
be taken as an essential part of the process. Attempts to 
eliminate it are merely retrograde, since they bring us to a 
state characteristic not of civilized but of primitive peoples 
who, owing to their undeveloped consciousness, regard 
individuality as a dangerous phenomenon; indeed it 
requires such an effort of mind on their part to discriminate 
between one person and another that they find it almost 
beyond their capacity (Jung, 1934). Since any psychotherapy 
worthy of the title has become identified with the develop- 
ment of conscious discrimination, we cannot regard uni- 
formity of method as an aim, for this necessarily implies that 
patients are uniform and have no individuality. To apply a 
method is, however, the correct procedure in cases where the 
problem is one of adaptation in the social sense, that is, 
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where the patient is too individualistic and remote from the 
instinctual basis of his life. However, the method will fail if 
it violates real individual values. 

Methods are tools in the hands of the doctor, and the way 
he, as a human being, uses them is the significant factor in 
psychotherapy; in short, his personality can never be 
overlooked but is rather a central factor in the therapy. 
Because of this consideration, analytical psychology has 
always placed a personal analysis in the centre of its require- 
ments for the training of its analysts. This analysis aims 
not only at raising consciousness to a level which can 
reasonably be expected of the candidate, but also goes far 
to ensure that his desire to become an analyst is founded upon 
a secure basis. This occupational test is necessary because 
there are too many who aspire to cure others because of their 
own inability to cure themselves. In such cases, if the 
training analysis of the candidate is successful, the desire to 
become an analyst will simply disappear. 

But once the analysis is completed the analyst cannot sit 
back and assume that he is now without blemish. Therefore 
the analytical psychologist sits facing, or beside, his patient ; 
the couch is seldom used though some analysts consider it 
valuable for patients who cannot relax in a chair. Sitting 
in view of the patient ensures that observations can be made 
by eye as well as by ear. The position of sitting in full view 
also expresses the analyst’s willingness to treat the subject 
as an equal on a fundamental plane, even though the 
analysand may not believe this to be so because of the 
transference. Lastly, the position shows the analyst’s 
willingness to reveal himself. This last requirement is the 
one above all which makes it essential for the analyst to be 
aware of himself, and sufficiently integrated to be capable of 
knowing and tolerating his own unintegrated condition. On 
the face of it, unintegrated responses look undesirable, but 
inferior reactions are not to be avoided and, so long as they 
are recognized as such, can be of positive as well as of negative 
value. On the other hand, concealed inferiorities fascinate 
and hinder the analytical development just because they 
cannot be seen but only vaguely felt as unexplained con- 
sequences of the hidden complex within the analyst. 


1. Main Concepts of Analytical Psychology 


Before going on to consider further aspects of the analytical 
procedure, it will be necessary to consider briefly the 
fundamental ideas upon which the practice is based. The 
best known work of Jung (1933), upon which analytical 
psychology bases its practice and research, consists of two 
interlocking structures—on the one hand, the theory of 
types concerned with different kinds of consciousness; on 
the other, the theory of the unconscious which Jung divided 
into two parts—a more superficial, personal layer and a 
deeper, collective or impersonal layer. 


a. The Theory of Psychological Types—the Psychology of 
the Conscious Mind 


This theory is an elaborate structure, by no means easy to 
understand and apply, but it provides the psychotherapist 
with a means of determining the attitude of the conscious 
mind. It is therefore a stepping-stone towards differentiation, 
somewhat like psychiatric classifications, but aiming to 
assess, via the attitude of the conscious mind, the personality 
as a whole rather than its pathological part. 
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According to the theory, there are four possible attitudes 
of consciousness: two rational, thinking and feeling 
(valuation), and two irrational, sensation and intuition. To 
this already complicated structure is added the notion that 
the conscious attitude may be directed outwards, extraverted, 
or inwards, introverted. 

Once the attitude of the conscious mind has been 
determined, we are in a position to infer the attitude of the 
unconscious, because of its opposite attitude to that of the 
conscious mind. The unconscious attitude complements 
that of consciousness and contains the neglected, undeveloped 
and incompatible functions. 

A moment’s reflection will show that the number of 
“types ’’ which this system will contain is large. Partly 
for this reason and partly because we know that considerable 
modification in type is possible, it could never be used in a 
rigid fashion. The eight types which Jung describes in his 
classical work make up an axial system through which one 
may orientate oneself amongst the variety of human beings 
whom the psychotherapist is bound to meet in his practice. 
Here we may note that the whole system is bound up with the 
process of individuation and the fourfold structure of the 
psyche of which the type theory is an expression. 


b. The Unconscious 


Jung divided the unconscious into two layers which he 
called the acquired, repressed or personal unconscious ; and 
the innate, collective or impersonal unconscious—the 
fundamental matrix out of which consciousness grows. 

The theory of the collective unconscious is based upon 
the notion that the fundamental structure of the psyche is 
uniform and that in the last resort, if we could eliminate 
consciousness, there would be little or no difference between 
one human being and another. There is therefore an “ X”’, 
psychic but unconscious in its nature, out of which con- 
sciousness grows. This “ X” is the precursor of fantasy. 
When it appears in fantasy form, it is in the first place the 
symbolical expression of instinct ; but it always adds some- 
thing else which is not, and never has been, exactly defined, 
and which is, and always has been, referred to in such terms 
as “spirit’’, pneuma’”’ or numinosum ”—terms which 
defy intellectual appraisal. Jung’s idea is then that the un- 
conscious is a fundamental reality and he uses St. Augustine’s 
term “‘archetype”’ to denote its functional parts. The 
essential nature of the archetype is indefinable, in very much 
the same way as the mathematical symbol x is indefinable, 
that is, however far you go there is no possibility of deter- 
mining exactly what it is. For this reason, the archetypes 
are understood as fundamentally unconscious functions. 

It is evident that a fantasy is a more or less conscious 
product and its content is often, but not always, referable 
to various already known images. In consequence, the 
archetype usually shows itself by its selective capacity and is 
consequently more or less obscured. We can, however, 
remove these darkening components by the method of 
amplification, in which parallel myths are brought forward 
to amplify or show up the essential core within the conscious 
form. This method of amplification is therefore held by 
analytical psychologists to be an essential acquisition of the 
analyst. It necessitates a considerable knowledge of 
mythology and comparative religion, which must be 
accumulated, not with the object of burdening the analyst 
unnecessarily with intellectual knowledge, but so as to 
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provide him with the necessary means to orientate himself 
and, if necessary, his patient as well. This means that any 
analyst’s training involves the acquisition of considerable 
knowledge concerning the growth of civilization in its many 
aspects. 


2. The Pattern of Analysis 


The pattern of analysis can be laid down as a process 
consisting of three stages. 

The first consists in confession of material already 
conscious, proceeding to clarification of subliminal material 
which has been half- or pre-conscious. 

When this material has been discussed and interpreted we 
can proceed to the second stage, the analysis of the personal 
unconscious. This consists in unearthing memories and 
past experiences which have not been resolved, and in the 
clarification of personal feelings which, through the action 
of repression, have not been allowed to come into conscious- 
ness. 

As this process goes on we begin to see the archetypes of 
the collective unconscious emerging, at first hidden behind 
the personal experience and then coming more and more into 
the open; this indicates the onset of the third stage. The 
classical analysis develops now as an internal dialectic which 
releases the patient more and more from the analyst owing 
to the operation of the individuation process. It is this 
process, first described by Jung (1928), which culminates 
in the emergence of the se/f after a more or less typical 
development in which the archetypal figures come increasingly 
to the fore in various shapes, called ‘“* The Shadow’”’, the 
* Animus” and “‘ Anima ”’, the “ Old Wise Man” and the 
“Old Wise Woman ”’. 

We can view this typical analytical process as part of the 
whole development of an individual life, which gradually 
unfolds itself as the years go on. We can indeed link it up 
with the phases of life, for the age of the patient is of 
essential significance as a guide to the conduct of psycho- 
therapy. Jung described the individuation process as a 
phenomenon of the second half of life, i.e. starting between 
35 and 40 years of age. At this stage the ego is firmly 
established and the individual is able to give libido to the 
more fundamental problems of the living process in a more 
impersonal form. During the first half of life, on the 
contrary, the problem centres first of all round the develop- 
ment of the ego in connexion with personal relationships, as 
a preparation for more independent living. For this purpose 
the parents are necessary containers of the child’s existence. 
When the child becomes a man or woman, the problem 
changes, and becomes then how to achieve sufficient 
independence of the parents, to work, earn a living, marry 
and found a family. When this is done, what next? A 
peak has been reached, after which a gradual descent to old 
age and death begins—it is a period of increasing intro- 
version. At this peak, a change occurs which heralds the 
increasing need for revision and reflection upon the funda- 
mental problems of life as experienced by the individual ; 
in other words, the problem of individuation comes to the 
fore. If we consider the therapeutic problems in the light 
of these observations we arrive at the conclusion that 
different periods in life demand different kinds of attitude. 
In the first half, the problems are of a personal nature, and 
in consequence the therapeutic process will centre round 
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the personal unconscious ;_ in the second half, the collective 
unconscious will contain the essential problem of indi- 
viduation. Our scheme will therefore serve as a guide to be 
taken in conjunction with the stage in life through which the 
individual is passing. 


3. Frequency of Interviews 


Analysts vary in their opinions regarding the frequency of 
interviews ; moreover, the stage reached in the analysis has 
to be taken into consideration. Jung (1935) regards four 
times a week as sufficient. In the early stages of analysis 
frequent interviews are desirable, particularly during the 
period when the contents of consciousness are being 
confessed and when the personal unconscious is being 
analyzed. During this period the transference is developing 
and is being handled on the objective plane. By this is 
meant, objective situations in the past are being revealed 
through the transference which has to be analyzed in detail 
in relation to the past. 

When, however, the analysis reaches the level of the 
collective unconscious a different situation begins to arise. 
The contents of the analytical transference become less and 
less personal and, provided the ego is sufficiently established, 
the subject is able to take responsibility for the material 
arising out of the unconscious, which he sees more as an 
inner problem of his own. This process can be fostered by 
interpretations which bring the patient into relation with 
himself—interpretations on the so-called subjective plane. 
These interpretations herald the synthetic part of the analysis. 

With these considerations in mind, it follows that the 
number of interviews may be reduced at this juncture. It 
is part of the natural development towards taking responsi- 
bility, i.e. psychosynthesis. 

As a consequence of these reflections, and taking them 
into consideration with the section on the pattern of analysis, 
we can see that interviews will be more frequent for subjects 
under 35-40 years of age than for those who are older. 
This is so because in the first half of life the problems are 
predominantly personal, whilst in the second, they become 
collective and impersonal. 


4. Dream Analysis and Active Imagination 


Analytical psychology distinguishes two ways of 
approaching dreams. The first consists in emploving free 
association to the dream material. By this means is 
produced a long string of seemingly disconnected material 
which leads to the complexes. The other method consists 
in determining the dream context. This is done by ampli- 
fication ; according to this method we need only association 
material in order to show the context. Two kinds of contexts 
are required—the personal context, in which case the patient’s 
associations will provide what is necessary, and the collective 
context, in which case mythological material may be supplied 
by the analyst in order to throw into relief the collective 
matrix out of which the dream symbol arises. 

Though the use of free association has become familiar, 
amplification has not, and it will therefore not be out of 
place to say something further about its nature. Ampli- 
fication is an extension of a natural process which has been 
observed in dream series. In these series, the symbolism 
develops in a particular way, and refers to a central problem 
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or symbol by means of analogies, revolving round it and 
gradually concentrating more and more upon its central 
nature. Thus the material referring to the central symbol 
amplifies the central content or throws now one, now another, 
of its aspects into relief until an almost complete picture is 
built up. By bringing parallel myths to bear upon a 
symbolical product we intend the same thing, and are there- 
fore employing the “method” of the unconscious, but 
concentrating into a short space what may take months or 
years to develop. 

These methods are preliminary ; they precede the inter- 
pretation, which cannot be made without collecting the 
necessary material. When this material has been collected 
the question arises of whether it needs to be understood 
upon the objective or the subjective plane. The objective 
plane refers to external objects, i.e. actual people in the 
environment; the subjective, to internal “‘ persons” or 
archetypes. Which interpretation is relevant depends upon 
the attitude of the conscious mind, whether it be extraverted 
or introverted, and the stage of analysis which has been 
reached. 

Without going further into the complications of this 
problem, we shall follow up the consequences of subjective 
interpretations which lead inwards to the collective un- 
conscious. When the interpretations bring the archetypes 
into clear relief, the process of active imagination can be set 
in motion. In this process the conscious mind is brought 
into relation with the archetypes which, out of their own 
activity, produce fantasy images; an inner drama starts, 
in which the conscious mind participates in a more or less 
active way. This process is analogous to artistic creation 
or religious inspiration, showing analogies with such 
processes as meditation and contemplation. 

The process, when in action, needs to be undertaken under 
analytical supervision within the transference, at least in 
the first place, though as the development proceeds and 
becomes more and more real the transference, now con- 
sisting of collective archetypal contents, gradually gets 
undermined until the individuality eventually emerges as a 
central core round which the personality revolves as a 
coherent whole. 

Active imagination does not do this; it is simply a 
valuable adjunct to a development which can as well occur 
in dreams. This development is augmented and hastened 
forward, however, by allowing the material to emerge in 
the day-time as well as at night. 


5. Conclusion 


This brief review of the contribution of analytical 
psychology to psychotherapy can do no more than hint at 
the processes which have been described. The scientific 
work undertaken has complicated the psychotherapeutic 
field, but this complexity was certainly there in the first 
place. In approaching the psyche and describing its 
phenomena, analytical psychology claims to have placed 
the psychotherapist in a position to deal more effectively 
with the obscure realms with which all those engaged in that 
art have to contend. 

The question will necessarily be raised: in what kind of 
cases will Jung’s methods be most useful? From what has 
been said, it will be clear that Jung’s work frees us from the 
necessity of pursuing one method alone, but rather provides 
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The reader who turns expectantly to reviews of “ recent 
work ” on psychology hoping to find therein evidence of 
outstanding “ progress ’’ during the past ten years is doomed 
to some disappointment. In the case of the physical 
sciences, once the fundamental principles governing any 
particular branch have been laid down, one may expect 
to find that year by year extensive advances have been made 
in a number of directions. It is quite otherwise with psycho- 
logical science. The more dynamic it is and the more it is 
concerned with the unconscious functions of mind, the 
more it works against a head of resistance and consequently 
the slower the pace of discovery. Even the impact of war, 
which, again in the case of physical sciences, usually 
accelerates the rate of discovery, produces little or no 
positive effect in the psychological field—rather the contrary. 
The tendency of psychology during war and for some time 
afterwards is reactionary. The energies of psycho- 
therapeutists are diverted to the application of short-cut 
forms of treatment, usually old methods dressed up as new. 
Hence no discoveries of consequence are made. 

With this preamble, it can be stated that since the death 
of Freud in 1939 no advances of importance have been 
made in the field of psychoanalysis in Great Britain. 


* [See also article oy W. Clifford M. Scott in this number (BMB 1298).—Ep.] 
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Nevertheless certain significant changes in the tendency and 
direction of the psychoanalytic movement have taken place. 
And these are worth recording. 


1. Development of Psychoanalysis in Britain 


Before doing so it is desirable to outline briefly the 
development of the psychoanalytic movement in this 
country. It commenced only a few years before the out- 
break of the First World War. At that time Freud’s theory 
of the unconscious, of dreams, and of the neuroses was 
well established ; and a small group of pioneers centred in 
London, having founded the London Psycho-Analytical 
Society, devoted themselves to practising and teaching 
Freudian principles. After the close of the war this society 
was reconstituted as the British Psycho-Analytical Society. 
In the meantime Freud had developed and expanded his 
theories in a number of directions and was about to enter 
the second great phase of his theoretical formulations. Up 
to that time the concept of unconscious mental conflict, 
and with it the theory of neurosis, had presumed an antithe- 
sis of libidinal (in the general sense, sexual) instincts and the 
ego-instincts, in particular the impulses of self-preservation, 
together with certain reactive (aggressive) impulses. The 
neuroses were regarded as compromise formations repre- 
senting both the repressed and the repressing forces, which 
latter were held to operate through the unconscious ego 
and to be activated by the ego-instincts. 

The new orientation in Freud’s theory was due to a 
number of factors. Most important of these were the 
extension of his researches into the structure of the un- 
conscious ego, and fresh understanding of the part played 
by the impulses of aggression in ego development. The 
groundwork had already been prepared by his investigation 
of melancholia, from which Freud was able to postulate 
the existence of early differentiations of the unconscious 
ego. The modern psychoanalytical concept of the super- 
ego, Or unconscious conscience, was developed from these 
studies. The function of the super-ego, which is derived 
essentially from an internalization of parental influences, 
is to exercise, or more accurately to instigate the unconscious 
ego to exercise, control over primitive impulses threatening 
danger to its stability. At the same time Freud was able 
to demonstrate that the forces giving rise to disorder of 
super-ego function, of which melancholia is the exquisite 
example, were not only the narcissistic components of the 
libido with which the ego is invested, but the aggressive 
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us with a number of pointers which will guide the psychotherapist 
in his relationship to his patient. Therefore this work is 
applicable to a wide variety of patients, but the special contribution 
of Jung’s work is to introverted psychology and to those in the 
second half of life. We may say, therefore, that the introvert 
will naturally be more attracted than the extravert, whilst older 
and more mature personalities, who need to evaluate their lives 
‘in terms of original experiment and through this to find an 
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individual rather than a collective solution, are likely to find 
in analytical psychology a means of arriving at an answer to their 
problems. 

Finally, we should not end without referring to the special 
contribution which analytical psychology has made to psychiatry, 
It has proved especially useful in cases of schizoid personality 
na aaa provides a means of approach to schizophrenia 
itself. 


Jung, C. G. (1934) Die Bedeutung der Psychologie fiir die 
Gegenwart in Wirklichkeit der Seele, Zurich 
Jung, C. G. (1935) Zbi. fiir Psychotherapie, 8, 66 
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impulses which are loosened when any pathological dis- 
turbance takes place in the relation of the ego to its instinctual 
objects. These aggressive impulses, when let loose within 
the unconscious ego, give rise to a variety of pathological 
changes varying in accordance with its stability from mild 
neuroses to the most extensive psychoses. 

Obviously a new orientation in the Freudian theory was 
necessary : and Freud did not hesitate to make the necessary 
changes. Abandoning his concept of special (uon-libidinal) 
ego-instincts, he postulated the existence of an unorganized 
psychic institution, the id, which is also a reservoir of all 
instinctual forces. He also distinguished at the periphery 
of this system ego-institutions, i.e., the super-ego, concerned 
with the supervision of libido and aggressive instincts, and 
the ego proper, concerned with the maintenance of adequate 
systems of discharge in reality. The  self-preservative 
impulses were then regarded as libidinal in nature—an 
extension therefore of the earlier and more limited concept 
of narcissistic libido ; and the instinctual antithesis between 
libido and ego-instincts was replaced by a deeper antithesis 
between the “ erotic’ or “ life instincts ’’ and the aggressive 
instincts which Freud held to be a derivative of a funda- 
mental death-instinct”’ or “innate tendency” of living 
matter to return to the inanimate state. These views he 
set forth in three monographs (Freud, 1922a, 1922b, 1927). 

The impact of these new ideas on the British Psycho- 
Analytical Society may be said to have taken effect roughly 
about 1926. Up to that time the Society was, on the whole, 
a conventional group undisturbed by schisms and con- 
troversies and, perhaps for that very reason, rather un- 
inspired. The bulk of psychoanalytical research and 
discovery was the work of three groups, in Vienna, in Berlin 
and in Budapest, although it is undeniable that up to a 
few years before his death Freud himself was responsible 
for the lion’s share of this work. In England, apart from 
the papers of Ernest Jones (cf. Jones, 1948), little of sig- 
nificance was published. Naturally, therefore, the new 
ideas were at first taken over without reservation, although a 
few members found difficulty in accepting Freud’s concept 
of the “ death-instinct”. As, however, the fundamental 
discoveries regarding conflict, repression, symptom- and 
dream-formation and the nature of transference were not 
disturbed by this theoretical concept, there was at first no 
sign of scientific differences within the British group. 


2. Impact of the European Groups 


That changes soon took place was due to a number of 
factors. In the first place psychoanalysis, like all other 
sciences, is to some extent subject to the influence of fashion. 
It soon became the custom to see unconscious aggression in 
every analytic manifestation, and to speculate more and 
more on the organization of the ego prior to what had 
previously been called the Oedipus or incestuous phase of 
development, that is, roughly before the age of three and a 
half years. These tendencies were greatly fostered by an 
increasing interest in the direct psychoanalysis of children. 
The first child-analyst in England, Mary Chadwick, started 
her specialist work about 1922. Between 1925 and 1927 
two courses of lectures were given in Great Britain by a 
Berlin analyst, Melanie Klein, who had also specialized in 
child-analysis. By that time child-analysis had become a 
recognized specialty in Britain. 
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In any case, it was natural that interest should be focused 
on early stages of development. For although the Oedipus 
phase between three and a half and five years of age had 
been fairly accurately mapped out and although some: 
working generalizations had been established regarding 
mental function in the first eighteen months of life, the gap 
existing between these hypothetical reconstructions and th: 
established findings valid for later childhood called for 
attention. Ferenczi of Budapest and Abraham of Berlina 
had done extremely useful work in this direction, but their 
formulations were not completely satisfying. The main 
problem remained unaltered, namely, what are the fore- 
stages of the super-ego, i.e., before that period at which it is 
obvious that its main function is to enable the child to wean 
itself from its Oedipus longings, frustration and dependence. 
For until the age of roughly two and a half years, when 
it is first possible to establish a rudimentary “ psycho- 


analytical situation ’’ and thereby to check theories of mental | 


development by direct psychoanalytical investigation of | 


children, all such theories are of necessity based on hypo- 
thetical reconstruction and therefore give play to subjective 
factors. Obviously this state of affairs was calculated to 
give rise to dissensions and controversies, in which these 
subjective factors were bound to play an increasing part. 
And this is in fact what happened. A controversial period 
in the development of the British Psycho-Analytical Society 
set in. This was greatly accentuated by the development 
of a new school of child-analysis founded by Melanie Klein, 
who by this time had settled in England. 


The earlier formulations of this school were received on 


the whole with-eager acceptance by most members of the 
British Society. This was no doubt in part a reaction to 
the previous absence of any very new or striking con- 
tributions to psychoanalysis from within the group ; but it 
was due also to a genuine desire to see the gaps in knowledge 
of the early ego and of pregenital development filled up. 
Briefly, the new ideas included a number of legitimate 
extensions of the theories of Freud and Abraham, including 
the existence of early forms of super-ego and the role of 
introverted sadism in modelling these early forms. On the 
other hand, the new concepts already showed a distinct 
anti-Freudian tendency. A true Oedipus phase and a true 
super-ego were postulated for the sixth month of life and it 
was further maintained that libidinal positions or primacies 
are called out by struggles with the aggressive impulses, 
that is to say, the destructive impulses are more creative in 
effect than the libido. 

These tendencies to deviate from accepted Freudian theory 
became quite obvious in the later formulations of Melanie 
Klein on the subject of depression (Klein, 1935). It was 
laid down that a “ depressive position”’ is organized from 
the third month of life. This, it was maintained, is the result 
of a love-trauma due to the infant’s imagined greedy des- 
truction of a real loving mother whom it really loves. This 
depressive position is based on an earlier ‘ paranoid 
position’ in which the child is believed to suffer from 
anxieties due to the projection of its own sadism. 


reasserted and it was maintained that unconscious fantasies 


occurring in the first few months of life exercise a far-reaching |) 


It was | 
also stated that all neuroses are different varieties of defence | 
against fundamental depressive anxiety. The develop- B 
mental importance of aggression rather than of libido was | 
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The Freudian distinction between the unconscious system 
and the pre-conscieus system was considerably blurred ; 
the concept of narcissism was dropped in favour of an 
imagined system of ‘internal objects’; and auto-erotism 
was regarded not as a narcissistic phenomenon but as a 
| system of occult allo-erotic satisfactions in which the part 
' of the body masturbated is actually an internal object 
representing a former external object. 

Had these assumptions been valid, they would have 
involved a drastic revision of Freudian theory. But their 
sponsor had gone too far. Although many members of the 
British Society espoused her cause in a most devoted manner, 
open opposition developed in other quarters. This was 
strengthened when, after the Nazi invasion of Austria, a 
large number of the Vienna group, led by Anna Freud, 
settled in London. Opposition to the penetration of the 
Society with Kleinian views became more organized and for 
a time the Klein group dropped their earlier and bolder 
suggestions that Freud was just a little antiquated and old- 

_ fashioned. Nevertheless the important issue—whether 
students of psychoanalysis were to be trained in Freudian 
er Kleinian views—could not be burked. Discussions on 
the matter were just reaching a crisis when the Second 
World War put an end to them for the time being. The 
situation then was that the Society was divided, though 
not openly, into three groups: a classical Freudian group, 
a Kleinian group and a “‘ middle group”’ whose members, 
whilst accepting some of the earlier ideas of Melanie Klein, 
felt that her later formulations went too far. 3 

Looking back it seems somewhat remarkable that the 
Kleinian deviations from Freud should not have led to more 
drastic action. It is now clear that the tendency of the later 
Kleinian theories is identical with the tendencies of those 
earlier schismatics, Jung and Rank. The Klein group 
follows Rank in attributing mental development, and all 
variations in mental disorder, to a traumatic situation 
occurring, not, it is true, at birth, but shortly after birth ; 
it follows Jung in attributing dynamic and developmental 
power to archaic fantasies. The fantasies attributed to the 
suckling by the Kleinians do not differ from the archetypes 
of “ original sin’? which Jung regards as a product of the 
(Jungian) ‘* collective unconscious ”’. 


3. 


Towards the close of the war, when members who had 
evacuated London or had joined the Forces began to return, 
|the Klein controversy broke out again. For 18 months 
a series of discussions on the subject took place, but the 
/Tesult was inconclusive. Many ex-Viennese members, 
| dissatisfied with the state of affairs existing in the Society, 
had transferred to the United States of America shortly 
vafter the outbreak of war, and this weakened greatly the 
| influence of the Freudian group. Hence, despite shattering 
| criticism of their views, Kleinian members retained their 
}membership of the British Society. The Society, whilst 
) nominally unchanged, split openly into two main groups : 
§ Kleinian and Freudian. A middle group sat rather timidly 
and uneasily in the centre. 


Post-War Development 


| After prolonged negotiations an attempt was made, not 
| indeed to bridge the gap scientifically—because the differences 
) between Freudian theories on the one hand and Rankian 
jand Jungian ideologies on the other are scientifically 
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irreconcilable—but to found some system of training which 
would obviate an official split in the Society. This, roughly, 
is the state of affairs at the present time. Students are at 
first taught only Freudian theory but after the first year their 
training is taken over by two groups teaching respectively 
Kleinian and Freudian theory and practice. 

This camouflage arrangement, however, does not alter 
the situation and whether in the future the Society turns 
Kleinian or Freudian depends for the most part on the 
numbers trained by the respective groups. Mainly, but not 
exclusively : for after the war a new influence began to 
make itself felt in the British Psycho-Analytical Society. 
This was, in the first instance at any rate, a matter of policy 
rather than of science, and involved an almost formal 
rapprochement between psychoanalysis and _ psychiatry. 
Before the war, psychoanalysis and psychiatry reacted to 
each other with an aloof disregard bordering on contempt. 
Psychoanalysis would in fact have nothing to do with any 
body that did not profess exclusively Freudian principles. 
Suggestions that a closer contact might be made even with 
more eclectic medico-psychological clinics, such as the 
Tavistock Clinic, were frowned on. The Society itself 
contained only a sprinkling of young psychiatrists who had 
so far contributed nothing to psychoanalytical knowledge. 

During the war psychiatry made spectacular advances in 
administrative authority. For no particular reason except 
that of favourable opportunity, psychiatry became a positive 
craze in the combatant services; and naturally once the 
war was over a number of young psychiatrists, who had 
whetted their appetite on psychiatry in the Forces, evinced a 
desire for psychoanalytic training. The Society for its 
part began to overcome its earlier distrust of psychiatry. 
To cut a long story short: under the influence of its 
psychiatric members, plans were put into effect to train a 
number of psychiatrists ; more remarkable still, psychiatric- 
minded analysts took up administrative positions in the 
previously non-analytical Tavistock Clinic, now the Institute 
of Human Relations. 

This new development may in course of time influence the 
trend of psychoanalytical thought in Great Britain. Psycho- 
analysis in Britain was not, as in the United States of 
America, an offshoot of psychiatric activity. It derived 
its support partly from lay cultural sources and partly from 
doctors who before and after the First World War were 
interested in the Freudian approach to medical psychology. 
In short, it developed in the European tradition of psycho- 
analysis in which psychiatry, it is true, played a part but 
never exercised controlling authority. The older lay 
traditions of psychoanalysis, which Freud, although himself 
a physician, did much to foster, are thus threatened with 
extinction. On the whole it is not a very happy develop- 
ment and does not augur well for future progress in psycho- 
analysis. No doubt it will contribute to the general 
efficiency of psychoanalytic training, for most of the early 
medical analysts and all of the lay analysts in Britain were 
deficient in psychiatric training. Nevertheless the specialized 
and restricted outlook of the psychiatrist does not qualify 
him to assume a directing role in psychoanalysis ; in other 
words, the average psychiatrist has neither the education 
nor the cultural background necessary for psychoanalytical 
research. 

Simultaneously with the development of this psychiatric 
bent, psychoanalysis has begun to play a larger part in the 
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practice of child guidance. Unfortunately a new branch 
of “ child-psychiatry ” threatens to offset any advantages 
that might accrue from this logical and essential development 
of psychoanalytic work. For if psychiatry exercises a too 
highly specialized and too rigid influence on adult psycho- 
analysis, it is still less suitable to act as a regulator of 
child-analysis. It is indeed imperative that the specialty 
of child-analysis should recruit its members from the most 
broadly orientated, soundly trained and scientifically dis- 
ciplined groups. 


4. Present Situation 


With this brief survey of recent developments in the 
British Psycho-Analytical Society it is possible to indicate 
the present scientific status of psychoanalysis in Britain. 
The Society is now divisible into four groups: (a) an 
orthodox Freudian group, (6) a Kleinian group, (c) a psy- 
chiatric group and (d) the remnants of the old ‘ middle 
group "’ to which reference was made earlier. The ortho- 
dox group is concerned chiefly with the maintenance of 
Freudian standards of training and education, particularly 
in the field of child investigation. The Kleinian group has 
not produced any new orientations, although already its 
influence is responsible for a growing tendency to take the 
psychology of “* internal objects ’’ for granted and to regard 
it as the most important factor in mental development. 
We shall, I think, soon see a ‘ schizoid position’ added to 
the ‘paranoid’ and ‘depressive positions’ and ‘* manic 
defences’ of early infancy already hypothesized by the 
Kleinians. No doubt in course of time most of these 
absurdities will be either watered down or eliminated, but 
in the meantime they constitute a threat to the scientific 
development of psychoanalysis in Britain. In other countries 
they have received no support and a good deal of overt 
criticism. The position of the third or psychiatric group 
has already been indicated. As for the fourth and rather 
nondescript “* middle group”, there does not seem much 
hope that it will survive very long. People with a fanatical 
enthusiasm for a special point of view exert, in any case, 
more influence than those who, out of a wish for com- 
promise, keep to the middle of the road. And although 


there is no scientific virtue in compromise, yet a strong © 


middle group does serve to restrain the exuberance of 
enthusiasts. 

On the whole, therefore, one can only hope that the first 
or orthodox group will extend its authority. Freudian 
principles are still vital to the development of psycho- 
analysis. 

A similar comment can be made regarding the therapeutic 
aspects of psychoanalysis. Psychoanalytic therapy is not, 
as is often thought, just a matter of free association and 
ex cathedra interpretation. It depends on the development 
during analysis of what is called the ‘ transference 
neurosis’. Starting with a spontaneous transfer of friendly 
(or hostile) infantile attitudes to the personality of the 
analyst, the patient gradually “transfers his neurosis” to 
the analytic situation, thereby rendering it more amenable 
to analysis and liquidation. When this is achieved the 
analyst sets about liquidating also (“ analyzing out’”’) the 
transferences. This is what distinguishes psychoanalysis 
not only from hypnosis and suggestion but from all other 
forms of “ analytical” therapy or again from mixtures of 
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suggestion and “analysis”. Unless the transference is 
adequately analyzed, the whole process of therapy, anc 
whatever therapeutic results may accrue, depend on a state 
of infantile rapport, in other words they partake of the 
essential nature of suggestion. Naturally the ‘ transference 
neurosis ’ occurs in classical form only during the psycho- 
analysis of the psychoneuroses, hysteria and the obsessions, 
which for that reason are often called ‘ transference 
neuroses ’. 

During the war, when military necessity dictated the use 
of short cuts in diagnosis, treatment or selection of personnel, 
a number of old methods were resuscitated and given more 
pretentious names; hence the use of ‘ hypno-analysis ’, 
* narco-analysis’ and at a later date ‘ group-analysis’. It 
is often assumed and sometimes explicitly stated that these 
constitute “advances” in psychoanalysis. The fact is, 
however, that they constitute merely advances in the 
technique, respectively, of hypnosis, narcosis and ‘ trans- 
ference therapy’. They add nothing to our knowledge of 
psychoanalysis proper and in fact act as obstacles to the 
carrving out of classical analysis. Whether they produce 
results more quickly remains to be seen, and is in any case 
beside the point. No one ever suggested that an analysis 
should be evaluated by temporal measures. And as Freud, 
anticipating that some time or other necessity would lead 
to a mixing of methods, once remarked: the quickest way 
to carry out an analysis is to do it properly, i.e., in accordance 
with psychoanalytical principles. No doubt psychoanalysts 
have tended to neglect Freud’s conservative views on the 
therapeutic applicability of psychoanalysis to cases indis- 
criminately selected, and have only themselves to blame 
when, goaded by the intractability of many non-neurotic 
cases (e.g., character disorders, psychoses and perversions), 
they hanker after quicker methods. But it is inherently 
unlikely that any method which canalizes rather than 
analyzes the transference will in the long run prove more 
efficient or permanent in effect than psychoanalysis proper. 

But when all is said, the present is an interesting phase 
in the history of psychoanalysis. However absurd some 
of the hypotheses recently advanced may have been, there 
is no doubt that the focusing of interest on problems of 
early ego-development and on the organization of mind 
during the phase of ‘ primary identification’ (i.e., at the 
stage before the ‘self’ and the ‘ not-self’ are accurately 
differentiated), will in the long run produce results of value 
both diagnostically and therapeutically. It will involve, 
as I have suggested in my ‘ theory of nuclear development 
of the ego’, a molecular rather than a ‘ gestalt ’ approach 
to the subject; or rather, it will involve a distinction 
between rudimentary and organized gestalt-patterns of the 
unconscious (Glover, 1932a, 1932b, 1933, 1943). 

What psychoanalysis needs in the future is what it has 
always sorely needed, an accession of scientific workers, 
who must, it is true, be able to conduct therapeutic analyses 
—that is essential—but also whose interest in research or 
in the formulation of new theories is disciplined by scientific 
controls rather than regulated by “ intuitions’, which are 
often little more than subjective reactions. If psychoanalysis 
could rally to its ranks the numbers of young, intelligent and 
imaginative men and women who flock to the service of 
physical science, progress in research would no doubt be 
spectacular. But alas for the prospect, the budding physical 
scientist may make a good academic or laboratory 
Continued at foot of page 3! 
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1. History of Psychoanalysis in Great Britain 


The interest of several pioneers in psychoanalysis, of whom 
Ernest Jones was the chief, led to the formation of the 
London (now British) Psycho-Analytical Society before the 
First World War. In 1913 it was affiliated to the Inter- 
national Psycho-Analytical Association. In 1919 Jones, 
who was President of the Society until 1943, founded the 
International Psycho-Analytical Press for the purpose of 
publishing books and journals. In 1924 the Institute of 
Psycho-Analysis was constituted in London as “ a company 
not for profit’ with memorandum and articles of associa- 
tion giving wide powers in clinical and scientific matters 


* [See also article by Edward Glover in this number (BMB 1297).—Eb.] 
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psychologist but he does not as a rule make a good psychoanalyst. 
Hence it is necessary for psychoanalytic institutes to go out into 
the highways and byways of cultural activity to seek promising 
recruits. These, when found, must be suitably subsidized to 
stand the financial strain of a combined psychoanalytical and 
medical education, and, later on, prevented by appropriate 
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and the legal power to receive bequests but not to distribute 
profits. The Institute provided a clinic for the treatment of 
needy patients, and a library and courses of training were 
also inaugurated. One of the Institute’s first functions was 
to take over the International Psycho-Analytical Press, and 
arrangements were made to carry on the work of publishing 
books and the IJnternational Journal of Psycho-Analysis 
and its supplements. The Journal has been issued con- 
tinuously since 1920. 

The Institute of Psycho-Analysis is therefore an organiza- 
tion which deals chiefly with external relations, with 
publications, with training and with the maintenance of a 
clinic, The London Clinic of Psycho-Analysis. The British 
Psycho-Analytical Society is concerned solely with organizing 
meetings, held bimonthly, for the discussion of scientific 
matters ; its membership in 1948 consisted of 72 medically 
qualified members and associate members, and 35 non- 
medical members and associate members. Associate 
members are elected to full membership when they have 
made a contribution to the theory or practice of psycho- 
analysis. 


a. Methods of Training 


Perhaps the most important function of the Institute is 
that of training future psychoanalysts. The plan of training 
is similar to that organized by other psychoanalytic training 
institutes elsewhere in the world, and consists mainly of three 
parts. A student begins his training by undergoing a 
personal analysis, and then, usually after a few months, he 
is ready to start attending lectures and seminar courses in 
theory and practice. The didactic courses continue through- 
out three academic terms for three consecutive years. Some 
time after commencing didactic work the student begins the 
psychoanalytic treatment of patients, under the supervision 
of senior psychoanalysts. Supervision continues for two 
years. 

When trained to the satisfaction of the Training 
Committee, the student is proposed for associate member- 
ship in the British Society of Psycho-Analysis. The last 
annual report of the Institute states that 59 students were 
in training in June 1948, 42 of whom were medically 
qualified. The main scientific background of the non- 
medically-qualified students is in psychology, sociology or 
biology (some students at the Institute being medical 
students at the time of their psychoanalytic training). 


rewards from choosing the path of professional success rather 
than the less lucrative road to scientific discovery. Psycho- 
analysis, which seeks to penetrate the mysteries of cultural 
development, must become and remain a cultural as well as a 
therapeutic or professional pursuit. 
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Edinburgh and Manchester are the other centres in Great 
Britain where psychoanalytic work of any intensity has 
been carried on. For a period during the war there were 
sufficient psychoanalysts in Manchester to begin courses of 
training in association with the London Institute. 


b. Extension to other Fields 


During the early years of psychoanalysis in Great Britain 
most psychoanalysts were fully engaged in private practice 
and the only psychoanalytic treatment available, other than 
in private practice, was at the London Clinic of Psycho- 
Analysis. The early British psychoanalysts taught psycho- 
analysis chiefly by their writings, but occasional public or 
medical lectures, and the work of Forsyth, Hart and 
Stoddart at three London medical schools (Charing Cross, 
St. Thomas’s and University College Hospitals) and the 
work of Professor Flugel in the Department of Psychology, 
University of London, had their effects. During the past 
15 years the situation has changed. Several qualified psycho- 
analysts have begun work in fields other than psycho- 
analysis itself—in mental hospitals, in child guidance clinics, 
in psychiatric out-patient departments, and in a clinic 
associated with the Institute for the Scientific Treatment of 
Delinquency. Psychoanalysts have taken part in teaching, 
chiefly at the Institute of Psychiatry, Maudsley Hospital, 
the Tavistock Clinic, the Institute of Education, the London 
School of Economics (training course for psychiatric social 
workers), and at the Paddington Green Children’s Hospital, 
all in London. One British hospital (the Cassel Hospital 
for Functional Nervous Disorders at Richmond) has, since 
its foundation, actively sponsored intensive psychotherapy 
and at present is the chief hospital in Great Britain where 
treatment is mainly psychoanalytical. 

The foregoing is a brief survey and will be elaborated 
later in this article by a more detailed sketch of psycho- 
analysts’ work in Britain. 

Early in its history psychoanalysis attracted workers who 
later developed theories and beliefs incompatible with those 
of their colleagues. Such workers have resigned from the 
analytic organizations and have worked with other groups 
or formed their own groups. Outside Great Britain this 
happened with Adler, Jung, Rank, Reich, Stekel and others. 
In Great Britain such difficulties have been few in the history 
of the British Psycho-Analytical Society. The develop- 
ment of beliefs and interests divergent from those held by 
the Society led to the resignation of Miss N. Searl about 
1937 and of Dr. Edward Glover about 1944. Searl had 
made important contributions to child analysis and to the 
psychopathology of early aggression—chiefly on the eftects 
of screaming. Glover had for many years played an 
important role in the work of the British Society and had 
contributed perhaps most notably to the problem of ego 
development by his attempts to describe “ primary ego 
nuclei ’’—the later integration of which leads to the for- 
mation of the infantile ego. Searl’s resignation from the 
Society was based on the development of a predominant 
interest in parapsychology ; Glover’s was based on his 
belief that the divergent views held by different members of 
the Society were inimical to good scientific work and to 
the training of the next generation of British psychoanalysts. 
He disagreed strongly with the findings and views of many 
members of the Society regarding the origin of depression 


during infantile development—findings which were first 
published by Melanie Klein in 1935. 


2. General Clinical Activities 


Before going into detail concerning those aspects of 
psychoanalytic work in Great Britain in which most progress 
has been made and where divergences of theory and 
practice are active, it may be well to broaden the description 
of work done by analysts in fields other than analysis itself. 

Effective work by psychoanalytically trained workers has 
been most definite in the field of child psychiatry and child 
guidance. Bowlby’s work (1948) on thieving in juveniles 
has demonstrated the inability of persistent offenders to 
form affectionate attachments. He has pointed out that 
in the vast majority of thieves with such inhibited affections 
there has been prolonged separation of child and mother 
during the first five years of life. Friedlander (1947) sur- 
veyed the problems of delinquency, as they are met in child 
psychiatry, in her recent book, The psycho-analytical 
approach to juvenile delinquency. The group working with 
Bowlby (who is in charge of the Children’s Division of the 
Tavistock Clinic) are experimenting with the effectiveness 
of treatment by interviews of a psychoanalytic type held 
relatively infrequently, ie., once or twice weekly. 

The work of the late Susan Isaacs, through her position as 
a teacher in the Institute of Education, University of 
London, brought analytic principles to the fore. The great 
loss her recent death has been to British psychoanalysis 
will be only partly redeemed by her numerous clear expo- 
sitions of psychoanalytic problems. After a period of 
work studying child development she became a psycho- 
analyst of children, closely associated with Klein. Her 
writings on the detailed role of infantile and childish 
fantasy-play in development will be a source of value for 
years to come (Isaacs, 1948). 

Anna Freud and the group of workers associated with 
her have contributed valuable observations on childhood 
development as seen in deprived children later cared for by 
her and her colleagues in a London nursery during the war 
years (Freud, 1946; Freud, 1947; Freud & Burlingham, 
1942; Freud & Burlingham, 1943). 

Through their interest in child psychiatry the attention of 
psychoanalysts was turned to the problems of delinquency. 
In 1931 the Institute for the Scientific Treatment of Delin- 
quency, London, was founded. From the first, several 
psychoanalysts were actively interested in this field and are 
continuing to work at the Clinic started by the Institute, 
now part of the National Health Service hospital 
organization. 

Mental hospitals have attracted a few analysts. Stengel 
has continued to apply psychoanalytic principles to his 
work and has reported observations which could be made 
only on institutionalized cases of psychoses (Hemphill & 
Stengel, 1940; Stengel, 1945; Stengel, 1948; Stengel & 
Steele, 1946). At present, numerous students at the 
Institute of Psycho-Analysis are spending most of their 
time working in mental hospitals and it is to be hoped that a 
proportion of these will continue work with patients whose 
illnesses are so severe that treatment in a mental hospital 
is necessary. Most of the staff of the Cassel Hospital for 
Functional Nervous Disorders are either qualified psycho- 
analysts or students of psychoanalysis. This hospital 
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provides the one example in England where psychoanalytic 
treatment is being used in the in-patient field. Scott (1948) 
has reported his work with manic-depressive patients at this 
hospital. 

In Great Britain (in marked contrast to America) none of 
the non-state-aided mental hospitals, where patients pay a 
fee approaching the maintenance charge and where over 
the years a very considerable endowment has often been 
built up, has as yet fostered psychoanalytic work. 

The Second World War stimulated several psychoanalysts 
to work with groups of patients (Bion & Rickman, 1943; 
Foulkes, 1946, 1948; Foulkes & Lewis, 1944; Wilson, 
Doyle & Kelnar, 1947). The experimental work which 
Bion (1948) is continuing is perhaps the most interesting, 
in the sense that it attempts more fully to discover to what 
degree an analyst can contribute to the activity of a group of 
people seeking help if he adopts the same attitude to the 
group which he would to an individual patient. 

At present, British psychoanalysts teach psychoanalysis 
only at the Institute of Psycho-Analysis. The last report 
of the Committee stated that 24 psychoanalysts were active 
in conducting personal analyses, and in supervision of 
students’ psychoanalytic treatment of patients. Elsewhere, 
courses in normal and abnormal development in childhood, 
based on psychoanalytic findings, are given to teachers 
in training, to student psychiatric social workers and to 
other workers in the fields of child-care. Teaching in 
psychoanalysis as applied to psychiatry is unfortunately 
restricted to postgraduate training—none of the under- 
graduate medical schools at present has a psychoanalyst 
on its teaching staff, although Winnicott has for years 
taught the application of psychoanalytic principles to 
paediatrics at the Paddington Green Children’s Hospital, 
London. 


3. Recent Progress in Psychoanalysis 


War, as most scientists agree, decreases the rate of 
scientific discovery, but greatly increases the rate of applica- 
tion of discoveries already made. It has had this same 
effect in the field of psychoanalysis. More than a quarter 
of the medically qualified psychoanalysts were engaged in 
applying their psychoanalytic knowledge in the wider fields 
of work into which they were drawn by the war, and of the 
remainder, few were able to continue analytic practice as 
intensively as before the war. Nevertheless, training at the 
London Institute of Psycho-Analysis continued during the 
war years and scientific meetings were held regularly. 
Luckily, circumstances allowed many of those senior analysts, 
whose contributions will be discussed shortly, to continue 
their scientific work. 

During the early years of psychoanalytic work in Great 
Britain, most scientific meetings of the Society consisted of 
discussions and elaborations of the work of the European 
psychoanalysts. Nevertheless the five editions of the 
collected papers of Ernest Jones show how many original 
contributions to theory and practice were made in this 
country even in this early period (Jones, 1948). 


a. Child Analysis 


The fundamentally new theoretical conceptions and new 
aspects of practice which were brought before the British 
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Society were those of Melanie Klein. All, except her latest 
paper, are included in two books: The psycho-analysis of 
children (Klein, 1949) and Contributions to psycho-analysis, 
1921-1945 (Klein, 1948). Freud had early pointed out the 
importance of applying analytic understanding to the 
developing child, whether the child showed a neurosis or 
not. Several European workers, the chief of whom was 
Anna Freud, carried out psychoanalytic treatment of 
children, although some significant modifications were 
considered necessary, chiefly in the direction of fostering a 
positive feeling in the child for the analyst and in assuming 
to some degree the role of a teacher. Klein consistently 
attempted to modify the analytic situation in a minimal way, 
the chief modification being the provision of a room in 
which simple toys, a couch, chairs, a table, a sink with water, 
etc., were present. She showed how, by the observation 
of children’s play, a technique of psychoanalytic treatment 
could be developed as early as the third year ; and further, 
that the analyst could maintain the same attitude to the 
spontaneous play of the child as he habitually did to the 
verbal productivity of an adult during analysis. It became 
apparent that a child would accept this situation, just as 
the adult, as Freud had discovered, accepted the analytic 
situation. It was found that the sequence of activity or play, 
whether it included much speech on the part of the child 
or not, could be understood and interpreted to the child 
in such a way that his subsequent behaviour or speech gave 
indications of the correctness or the falsity of the previous 
understanding and interpretations. 

Work with children led to increased knowledge of 
unconscious mechanisms which are prominent during the 
first years of life. In particular the increased knowledge of 
introjection and projection mechanisms, of infantile omni- 
potent fantasies and of the almost lifelong importance of 
* object relationships’ led not only to an increased under- 
standing of the child, but also to a realization of the 
implications of these mechanisms in the neuroses of later 
life. The implications of such mechanisms for an increased 
understanding of adult and childhood psychoses, especially 
manic-depressive psychoses, may in the long run be a most 
important stimulus to further research in treatment. 


b. Aggression and Origins of the Super-Ego 


The extension into infancy of problems which had 
previously been thought to begin first in childhood has led 
to a review of the origins of the Oedipus complex and of the 
origins of the super-ego. Much evidence has been accu- 
mulated to show that the father or his substitute appears as 
a rival for the breast and that the father (or his substitute) 
is taken by the infant as an early source of substitute grati- 
fication when the mother frustrates the infant. Both these 
factors lead to the development of the infantile triangular 
situation, when oral love and oral hate are dominant and 
before genital feeling comes to play the predominant role 
that it does during the next few years, during which the 
classical genital Oedipus complex develops. Interrelation- 
ships between aggressive and libidinal activities from the 
earliest age had to be assumed, as continued work with 
infants and children (and later, work with adults whose 
illnesses were severe and in many cases psychotic) 
accumulated. Problems began to arise in the analytic 
situation which previously had been recognized only in 
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severe psychoses ; in some cases these problems could be 
beneficially affected by continued analysis. 

Considerable divergence of opinion regarding the origin 
of aggression still persists. Klein considers that the intensity 
of infantile aggression is such that it can best be understood 
as evidence of the correctness of Freud’s formulations of a 
“ death instinct ’’ which is projected on to frustrating objects 
in order to preserve the ego. Although many continue to 
accept Freud’s view, others try to understand infantile 
aggression in terms of an instinctive response to frustration 
of libidinal wishes, either by environmental agencies, or 
by sources originating within the body. Others try to 
understand the content of aggressive activity as a disorgani- 
zation of libidinal activity in the presence of non-satisfaction, 
whether the source of the non-satisfaction lies outside or 
inside the body. By the death of M. P. Middlemore, British 
psychoanalysis lost a keen observer, but not before she had 
published observations of the variability of initial satis- 
factory and unsatisfactory sucking activity (Middlemore, 
1941). A continuation of her work should help to solve 
some of the problems regarding the relationship between 
libido and aggression. 


c. Origins of Depression 


Perhaps the most important theoretical formulations 
introduced by Klein, which have been confirmed by many 
analysts, concern what she at first called ‘the depressive 
position’. Fundamentally it was an extension of the 
previous work of Freud and Abraham to a point where the 
connexion between normality and abnormality is easily 
seen, and to a point in development where grief and 
depression are first added to the earlier emotions of love, 
hate and fear. Before this there had been great difficulty 
in describing how any individual came to develop what 
can only be called the normal human capacity for dis- 
appointment. sorrow and grief. 

The following outline attempts to picture the problem 
as it is seen by many British psychoanalysts today. To put 
simply how disappointment can arise*for the first time, it is 
necessary to describe how the infant develops to a stage 
which allows disappointment to appear. Regardless of 
what view is held about the source or nature of instinct, it 
is obvious that from an early age the infant breathes air, 
sucks milk, passes water and stools, moves about, and sleeps. 
These activities may be generally satisfying. If any are 
unsatisfactory, the infant becomes angry. Regardless of 
how severe or wide-spread his anger may be and regardless 
of how many organs he uses to vent his anger, he will first 
show his rage in the unsatisfied part; for instance, if 
breathing is unsatisfactory, he will breathe angrily; if 
sucking is unsatisfactory, he will suck in rage. From the 
earliest age each pleasant or angry activity has a direction, 
namely, an interchange between what comes to be called 
later the outer and the inner world—the infant breathes in 
or out, he swallows or vomits. 

Only slowly in the infant’s developing scheme of things 
are “‘ people ”’ included in the form in which he will know 
them later in childhood. Earlier his world consists of 
what he will later know as parts of people—breasts, faces, 
hands, etc. Equally slowly is a knowledge of a “ self” as 
a whole person or other people as whole people developed. 
Only slowly are the distinctions which are later called sen- 


sations, illusions, images, memories achieved. Somewhere 
along this line of development crucial points may be noted 
and at one of these crucial points disappointment and 
depression become possible for the first time. 

To describe adequately the onset of depression some 
aspects of the sequences just mentioned must be given in 
more detail. Hunger may lead to sucking a breast and to 
experiencing pleasure. Through the acts of breathing, 
sucking, smelling, touching, swallowing, the feeling of a 
“good” something going into the inner world occurs; in 
the literature of analysis this something is usually referred 
to as an ‘object’. During or following such a pleasant 
experience, the infant may empty his bladder or bowel, or 
sleep with pleasure, and may as yet not clearly appreciate 
that there is an object associated with the experience of 
evacuation. Nevertheless there is a beginning realization 
that an exchange between the outer and inner worlds, 
and between the inner and outer worlds, can occur and that 
it can be good. 

On the other hand, hunger may not be followed by a 
satisfying, pleasant sucking. Instead it may be followed by 
bellowing and gnashing of toothless gums, by a spreading 
rage, and by the emptying of bowel and bladder during 
this rage. The accompanying feelings appear to be that a 
“bad” interchange is taking place between the inner and 
outer worlds, and any differentiation between ‘ objects’ 
in either the inner or outer world is into many “ bad” 
objects. Such a fit of rage may of course be followed or 
interrupted by a satisfactory experience, but such a satis- 
faction will be different from what it would have been had 
not a bout of anger preceded it. Such experiences are 
repeated many times in slightly different forms during 
development. The series of pleasures, dissatisfactions and 
rages leads, on the one hand, to memories of the inner and 
outer world in which infantile fantasy of a loving type has 
had free play, and, on the other hand, to memories of 
infantile hateful experiences in which persecutory feelings 
are important. 

Sooner o1 later sufficient integration occurs for the infant 
to realize that the memories of the loving, satisfying breast 
and the hating, frustrating breast are of one and the same 
breast ; and that the happy sucking mouth and the angry, 
frustrated, hungry mouth are the same mouth. The time of 
such an event will vary with the degree of maturity at birth, 
with the intelligence of the infant and with the quality of 
his previous emotional development, but often occurs 
during the first year. 

This realization—that maximal love and maximal hate 
can be expressed by the same bodily organ and can be felt 
towards the same object, and that this object can be both 
satisfying and frustrating and can appear to be bath loving 
and hating—is one of the crucial points of development. 
On analysis, feelings of disappointment and depression and 
grief and guilt all appear to be different ways of discussing 
the implications of this crucial phase of development. If 
this new feeling of depression is tolerated, if the belief is 
that love is greater than hate, and if love can be used to 
overcome, to annul, or repair the effects of hate, the infantile 
type of resolution of disappointment and depression occurs 
and the way is laid for the development of a normal 
appreciation of the varieties of human experience that are 
to appear during the later stages of development. On the 
other hand, an incomplete tolerance of this situation may 
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lead to the many forms and symptoms of abnormal 
depression of all degrees of severity. If rage and hate are 
something greater than love, if the memories of the many 
hateful acts, impulses and fantasies outweigh those of love, 
then there arise hopelessness and depressive anxieties con- 
nected with the belief that only bad can be done and only 
badness is to be expected of one. At its extreme, this may 
lead to a situation in which the ego will have to be destroyed 
to protect anything that is good or anybody who is good 
from one’s own badness and rage. The self may be 
destroyed actually in suicide or symbolically in a temper 
tantrum or a fit. 

Gradually, as more integration occurs, the belief in a 
whole continuing self and in whole continuing people leads 
to the multifarious variations in the conscious conscience 
and the unconscious conscience ; these in turn give rise to 
the series of changes which lead to the formation of the adult 
super-ego. Gradually more details of the origins of the 
super-ego in the early introjections of loved and hated 
objects are becoming apparent. 

The behaviour and speech of the depressed person demon- 
strate his attempts to discover more satisfactory ways of 
dealing with the more or less conscious realization that his 
hate for the same person is greater than his simultaneous 
love for that person, without at the same time denying that 
it is he himself who both loves and hates or that it is the 
same person whom he both loves and hates. At the period 
when such an integration first occurred, the predominant 
impulses, facts and fantasies were connected with the mouth 
and respiration, but nevertheless activities of other organs 
played a role. Although from a very early period of life 
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some organ systems play a predominant role, the fact that 
all organ systems which later can reach consciousness in 
their functioning also play a significant role has much to 
do with the finding that the symptomatology of depression 
has so many ramifications in the personality, 

The scheme just outlined, when applied to the complex 
symptomatology of infantile, childhood, adolescent, adult 
or senile depression, has added greatly both to the under- 
standing and treatment of depression. 


4. Future Prospects 


Further work is naturally leading to an interest in the 
types of disorganization or dissociation or splitting seen in 
various schizophrenic states or in schizoid personalities, 
and active discussion concerning these mechanisms is going 
on in the British Society at present. In the background 
there are problems which are only beginning to be attacked, 
namely, masochism associated with various types of 
organic disturbance, narcissism, and the complicated 
states of defect and the serious types of schizophrenic 
inhibition and disorganization. Behind all such interest 
in new problems stand two facts. The first is the large 
number of students who are willing to spend sufficient time 
and energy to equip themselves with an adequate’ training 
to co-operate later with their teachers. The second fact is 
the inroad which psychoanalysis has begun to make into 
the understanding of sequences of behaviour unassociated 
with many words—as is so often the case in interviews with 
neurotic children and with psychotic adults and children. 
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The last twenty years have witnessed a profound revolution 
in the treatment of the mentally ill. On the one hand there 
is wider knowledge about human motives and psychogenesis. 
This has led to the recognitiun of the importance of emotional 
tensions within the family and in marital and group relation- 
ships, which, while they may contribute little or nothing to 
our knowledge of the psychopathology or structure of the 
severer psychoses, nevertheless throw much light upon 
precipitation and prognosis. On the other hand, techno- 
logical advances in biochemistry, physics and electronics 
have promoted an era of experiment, based upon specu- 
lation about the somatic aspects of mental disorder. 


1. The Different Methods and their Values 


It has been said (Lewis, 1945) that there are many physical 
methods used in psychiatry besides the induction of con- 
vulsions, insulin coma and frontal leucotomy. These three 
and their modifications, however, share characteristics which 
separate them from continuous sleep, malarial or penicillin 
therapy, thyroid administration, and many others. The 
latter treatments have a rationale based on the known 
etiology of the condition treated. They are directed most 
specifically at a pathogenic agent, faulty metabolic events, 
or as symptomatic treatment to allay the vicious circle of 
anxiety and its physiological accompaniments. The three 
first-named techniques—generally called ‘‘ shock” treat- 
ments—are, however, empirical and have been developed 
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from theories, already proved erroneous, about the patho- 
physiology of mental disorder. All involve the production 
of unconsciousness in the patient: all are potential threats 
to the patient’s life and carry attendant risks: all produce, 
but in varying degree, profound changes in the central and 
autonomic nervous systems. 

The value of such treatments in the large range of 
functional psychoses is undoubted. Statistics abound which 
demonstrate the value of insulin comas in schizophrenia, of 
convulsion therapy in the depression of later life, and of 
prefrontal leucotomy in all manner of conditions. In the 
last named, the statistical evidence is less weighty, although 
the Board of Control Report (1947) carefully assesses the 
results of the first 1,000 leucotomy operations in Britain. 
Many eminent observers have ascribed their good opinion. 
Thus, Sir David Henderson in his presidential address to 
the psychiatric section of the Royal Society of Medicine 
said : 

I at least am satisfied from my personal experience, and no 
one can rob me of it, that in leucotomy we have a means of 
benefiting many persons to such a degree that, irrespective of 
a failure here and there, a great advance in the treatment of 
otherwise intractable conditions has been effected. 

Dr. Desmond Curran at the conclusion of the Croonian 
lectures (1948), which he devoted to the subject of pre- 
frontal leucotomy, and the manuscript of which he has 
kindly allowed me to see, said : 

Remarkably few people are worse for the operation and if 
it is felt that in many instances the best that is achieved is a 
poor one it will be found that such a view often arises from an 
inadequate appreciation of the deplorable state and prognosis 
of the preoperation condition. In many instances the best 
that is achieved is very good indeed. 

Although there appears to be general agreement that 
insulin comas are of value in schizophrenic states and only 
in them, there is much less specificity for the other methods. 
Thus, convulsion therapy is known to produce remission 
not only in depressive states but also in some schizophrenic 
illnesses, and the operation of prefrontal leucotomy has 
been performed with benefit in schizophrenic, depressive 
and obsessional states. Numerous attempts have been 
made to isolate the personality types, the constellation of 
symptoms, and the various factors which enable a selection 
of the correct treatment to be made for the individual patient. 
Nevertheless, despite these efforts, physical treatment in 
psychiatry remains for most patients an experimental pro- 
cedure and often patients are subjected to each method in 
turn. Posterity may well consider that these treatments, 
in their present form at least, are very crude and that the 
patients’ nervous systems are subjected to unnecessary 
traumata. Research will in time very probably alter this; 
the techniques as we know them may well be superseded by 
measures which bear no outward resemblance to those in 
use today. Nevertheless, it is clear that in the massive 
organismal insults to which patients are at present subjected, 
there lie hidden some therapeutic principles, which act 
upon known or unknown psychological or physiological 
mechanisms and which it should be our earnest endeavour 
to discover. 

The possible approaches to this subject are necessarily 
predetermined by the conceptions concerning human 
behaviour, normal and abnormal, held by the investigator. 
“* Explanations ”’ of the benefits of, for example, convulsion 
therapy vary from the “purely” psychological to the 
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“ purely ” physiological, with ‘many intermediate theories. 
In the present state of our ignorance none can be neglected, 
although it is always necessary to consider such formula- 
tions against the background of what is known with 
certainty about the etiology of the psychoses. The subject 
offers a wide variety of approaches. In the first place, the 
important modification in techniques instituted in recent 
years has thrown some light upon what is_ essentially 
therapeutic, and what unnecessary, in the treatments. Next, 
studies of the psychological and physiological character- 
istics of the patients benefiting can be compared with 
similar studies of those not benefiting. Thirdly, the 
immediate psychological and physiological effects of the 
treatments may be examined ; and fourthly, a search made 
for any lasting effects in the patients resulting from the 
various procedures. 


2. Modification in Technique 


Two tendencies are at present discernible. In the one, 
a greater refinement of technique leading to less damage to, 
or interference with, brain functions is apparent. In the 
other, the attack upon these functions is more massive and 
the immediate physical and psychological effects more 
profound. Thus, on the one hand we find the development 
of limited forms of the leucotomy operation, or of ways of 
inducing convulsions with the minimal dispersion of 
electrical energy in the brain; on the other hand, the 
advocacy of prolonged insulin comas, of multiple convul- 
sions within the space of hours or days, of prolonged 
electro-coma and of the largest leucotomy cuts. These 
divergent tendencies probably only reflect the present 
uncertainty regarding the mechanisms _of action. More 
important, however, is the increasing realization of the 
unspecific therapeutic effects of the treatments in them- 
selves. Thus, it is now common practice to combine insulin 
comas with induced convulsions, and there is increasing 
emphasis upon the importance of psychotherapy in both 
treatments. 


a. Insulin Coma Therapy 


While there is no specific treatment for schizophrenia, 
the benefits of Sakel’s hypoglycaemic technique (Sakel, 
1935, 1938) in promoting remissions, particularly in the 
early cases, is undoubted. There have been few important 
modifications in this, the first of the ‘* physical methods ”’, 
in recent years. Modified insulin therapy, in which 
smaller doses of insulin are used and the hypoglycaemia is 
terminated before coma, has been extensively used for 
correcting the physical effects of emotional exhaustion, in 
promoting rehabilitation in the acute neuroses seen in war 
and in creating a favourable atmosphere for psychotherapy, 
but it has no place in the treatment of schizophrenia, or 
other psychoses. In these it seems necessary to induce 
comas. Most observers favour prolonged comas (Horwitz 
& Kalinowsky, quoted by Wilcox, 1948 ; Sargant & Slater, 
1948), and many comas, even when improvement begins 
early in the treatment (Freudenberg, 1947). 

Convulsions, either induced by the electrical method or 
by metrazol, are recommended as adjuvants by many. 
These are given either before the insulin coma or during the 
early stages of coma, and are particularly valuable in the 
first year of the illness (Sargant & Slater, 1948). It is, of 
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course, known that both treatments individually prove 
increasingly ineffective as the duration of illness lengthens. 
Increasing importance is placed upon psychotherapy during 
insulin treatment. In fact, there is doubt whether the active 
interest in the patient, that is, the positive therapeutic 
atmosphere of the insulin unit, is not more important than 
the somatic effects of coma. There can be no doubt that 
the frequency of remissions rises significantly when the 
treatment is given by a clinician who devotes his whole 
energies to the insulin unit, who combines active psycho- 
therapy and social and occupational rehabilitation with the 
formal production of comas every morning. Levy & Perry 
(1947) recommend sessions of psychotherapy under sodium 
amytal narcosis three times a week during the course of 
treatment. The common observation of the greater rapport 
which can be obtained with the schizophrenic immediately 
after recovery from his morning coma, together with the 
importance given to psychotherapy, may well lead to the 
conclusion that the mechanism of recovery after insulin 
coma lies in the production of a state in which the patient 
is prepared for psychotherapeutic help. 


b. Convulsion Therapy 


Variations in the characteristics of the electrical current 
have been made to find the best method of inducing a con- 
vulsion with minimal transmission of energy to the brain, 
to minimize the mental confusion and memory changes 
following the convulsions and to reduce the initial jolt to 
muscles and bones which is consequent upon the fact that 
maximal stimulation occurs at the start of the standard 
Cerletti-Bini technique. The instrument developed by 
Strauss & MacPhail (1946) delivers a measured stimulus 
with a condenser discharge which is interrupted by a high 
speed oscillator. The pulses can be arranged to be either 
monophasic (uni-directoral) or diphasic (alternating), but 
the initial pulses are maximal and decline as the condenser 
discharges. Therefore the tonic phase of the convulsion 
is still maximal at the start. Nevertheless, the convulsion 
is milder, recovery is more rapid, and there is less confusion. 
Liberson (1947), Wilcox (1948), Tietz (quoted by Wilcox, 
1948) and others have experimented with variations in the 
duration of each stimulus, and in the number, time and 
grouping of stimuli. These have been fully reviewed by 
Wilcox (1948). In the Wilcox-Reiter technique, mono- 
phasic 60 cyc./sec. current is used with short intervals between 
each pulse and larger intervals after each three pulses 
(50 msec.). This gives about 35 groups of pulses every 
second. The pulse amplitude is much less than in the 
Cerletti-Bini technique, but is itself modulated; the total 
duration of stimulation is about ten times longer. The 
amount of energy dispersed in the brain is therefore much 
less. Instead of electrodes on both temporo-frontal regions, 
the positive electrode is placed upon the vertex and the 
negative upon the temple. With this method, Wilcox 
finds that the memory changes are much less, that the 
persistent changes in the cortex, as shown by the electro- 
encephalogram (EEG), are also less and that apnoea is 
reduced to a minimum, although the therapeutic effects are 
no less than with the standard technique. 

Liberson (1948) introduced a modification of stimulus 
duration. Using 120 sec. square waves of brief duration 
(0.5-0.7 msec. compared with 8-10 msec. for the other 
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methods) with a total duration of 1-1.5 sec., convulsions 
are induced with an even smaller dispersion of electrical 
energy in the brain. Liberson claims even less memory 
disturbance from his technique, but the patients have greater 
fear of the treatments in consequence of the reduced 
amnesia. Occasionally the patients awaken before the 
convulsion is over and for this reason Liberson recom- 
mended a pulse duration of at least 0.5 msec. 

Tietz (1947), Medlicott (1947), and Paterson & Milligan 
(1947) have utilized electrical stimulation to produce a 
prolonged tonic spasm, suppressing the motor effects of 
the clonic phase and by continuing the stimulation at a 
lower level, maintaining the patient in a state of uncon- 
sciousness, miscalled ‘* electronarcosis”— a better term 
would be “ electro-coma’’. In this technique, the current 
rises slowly from zero to 200mA, a level below that used 
for convulsion, in | to 3 sec., and this level is maintained 
for 30 sec. The current is then slowly reduced to restore 
respiration, after which it is raised again to 110-140 mA. 
After 7 minutes it is slowly reduced to zero, after which 
the patient regains consciousness. The advocates of electro- 
narcosis claim that confusion and memory changes are less 
than with the standard convulsion techniques, but admit 
that dread of treatments may be serious. 

Initial cardiac arrest occurs in both these techniques, but 
secondary bradycardia occurs only in electronarcosis. The 
subsequent later tachycardia continues longer in electro- 
narcosis and the rise in systolic and diastolic pressure is 
greater and persists longer. Bowman & Simon (1948) 
emphasize the importance of the “* suppressed ”’ clonic phase 
in electronarcosis, believing it to be important in the thera- 
peutic effect. They doubt whether the results, without 
this phase, would be any better than those obtained from 
the “* petit mal ” reactions of “* missed ” electric convulsions, 
which are known to be minimal. They question whether 
the therapeutic results would not be equally good if the 
current were turned off at the end of the 30 sec. initial 
period. The intensive convulsion therapy (4 treatments a 
day) advocated by Milligan (1946), Kennedy & Anchel 
(1948), Tyler & Léwenbach (1947), Thorpe (1947), and 
Geoghegan (1946) for psychoneurotics, manics and 
schizophrenics produces a profound confusional state with 
incontinence and a delirium resembling the post-traumatic 
state. This illustrates a tendency away from those efforts, 
already cited, to produce minimal brain damage or 
dysfunction. The complete non-specificity of the cases 
treated, and the uniform confusional state induced, suggest 
that the efficacy lies in the masking effect of the latter. It 
is as yet too early to know whether these massive insults 
to the brain will find a place in psychiatric therapy. Clearly 
the effects go far beyond those produced either by the 
standard electro-convulsant method or by electronarcosis. 
No proper appraisal of the physiological or psychological 
aspects has yet appeared, and statements alleging the absence 
of risk must be accepted with caution. 

Some of the minor modifications in the technique of 
giving convulsions, aimed at reducing complications, are 
relevant. Curare, which reduces the motor convulsive 
activity, prevents the rise of venous pressure ; the inhalation 
of oxygen minimizes anoxia but has no effect upon the 
efficacy of the convulsions. When anxiety and appre- 
hension are reduced by barbiturate sedation or abolished 
by pentothal anaesthesia, the treatment remains effective. 
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On the other hand, the methods of mechanical restraint 
in common use, including elaborate jackets which must 
enhance anxiety, have equally little effect upon efficacy. 
Subconvulsive stimulations, utilizing the Reiter and Liberson 
techniques with different electrode placements, are reported 
by Wilcox (1948). Amnesia for a few minutes, followed 
by confusion, has no therapeutic action. Such stimuli 
through the frontal poles produced anxiety, but if combined 
with preceding stimuli to Brodmann’s area 38 to produce 
amnesia, some clinical improvement occurred, though this 
was not comparable with that after the full convulsion. 


c. Prefrontal Leucotomy 


In the original operation performed by Almeida Lima of 
Lisbon in 1935, at the suggestion of Egas Moniz, the object 
was to sever as much as possible of the white matter in the 
frontal lobes in a plane just anterior tothe frontal horns 
of the ventricles. This object was pursued by Freeman & 
Watts in America and by McKissock, Radley Smith and 
other neurosurgeons in England. Until recently Freeman 
(quoted by Mayer-Gross, 1948) has aimed at the greatest 
possible severance. The clinical effects of this procedure, 
apart from any amelioration of the psychosis, are those of 
frontal lobe damage described after head injury. Mayer- 
Gross (1948) has summarized them concisely : 

In the emotional field: euphoria, fatuous equanimity, absence 
of finer emotional response, rudeness and tactlessness; in the 
motor field: hyperkinesis, restlessness, distractibility; and in 
thinking: turning towards the ‘concrete’, impairment of 
‘synthesis’ and Jack of insight. After leucotomy these 


symptoms may be much milder than after gross cerebral injuries 
in clinical material; but the difference is only one of degree. 


Other immediate but transient effects are bulimia, dis- 
turbance of memory and retention, apathy or lack of 
emotional inhibition. 

A contrary view of what determines the therapeutic effect 
has led to the experimental trials of partial or selective 
cuts of frontal white matter, producing a local severance of 
certain cortical areas from their projection nuclei in the 
thalamus. A vertical] cut, “ isolating ’’ the orbital surface, 
is advocated by Dax & Radley-Smith (1943, 1946, 1948), 
Hofstatter, Smolek & Busch (1945) and Reitman (1946) 
fo. the emotionally apathetic, dull, introverted patient. 
The efficacy of this orbital leucotomy is believed to be due 
to the development in the patient of the symptom triad of 
euphoria, hyperactivity and extraversion—a syndrome 
known to occur after orbital cortex ablations and lesions. 
Dax & Radley-Smith (1943) believed that, on the other 
hand, the upper section cuts reduced psychomotor over- 
activity. It is possible that these partial effects, which 
obviously have therapeutic significance, contribute to the 
total picture of the frontal lobe syndrome produced by the 
total operation. 

The disturbing results of too great a destruction in the 
brain have led to. other partial forms of the operation. 
Freeman (1948) now favours the transorbital approach 
proposed by Fiamberti, which severs only those fibres in 
the frontal polar regions, thereby isolating cortical areas 9 
and 10. Actual excision of the frontal poles has been 
performed at open operation by other workers, as well as 
undercutting of the cortex and “* topectomy "’, “* areaectomy ” 
or “fractional resection” of cortex, with minimal inter- 
ference with white matter. At the International Congress 
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of Psychosurgery in Lisbon, 1948, Wycis, Freed & Spiegel 
demonstrated a stereotaxic instrument used for producing 
partial destruction of the dorsomedial nucleus of the 
thalamus by an approach from above. The rationale of 
this procedure lies in the fact that this is the main thalamic 
nucleus projecting to the prefrontal cortex. 

The difficulty of relating the clinical results of a blind 
operation, in which partial or selective cuts are attempted, 
to actual topological lesions has been clearly shown in the 
fine neuroanatomical studies of Meyer and his collaborators 
(Meyer & Beck, 1945; Meyer & McLardy, 1947, 1948, 
1949; Meyer, McLardy & Beck, 1948). The brains of 
95 patients dying after leucotomy have now been examined. 
Meyer & McLardy (1949) state: ‘* The variability of the 
leucotomy cuts, which was first demonstrated in 1945... is 
still an impressive finding in cases operated upon in 1946 
and 1947.” In fact, the surface markings on the scalp bear 
little constant relation to brain areas beneath. From 
detailed analysis of the lesions found in their material, and 
by correlation with the personality changes following the 
operation, Meyer and his collaborators have not been able 
to relate lesions in any one cortical area to specific effects 
upon personality, although there was some evidence that 
the orbital sector is more important than any other. They 
were able to show, however, that personality changes persist 
after bilateral lesions long after the process of active repair 
is completed. The degree of personality change would 
appear to be related to the extent to which the thalamo- 
frontal projection fibres are severed, rather than to severance 
of any specific sector of these fibres. It is of interest that 
posterior cuts, involving the cingular, posterior orbital and 
pre-motor regions—areas concerned with autonomic func- 
tions—have undesirable clinical effects, which suggests that a 
disturbance in the autonomic integration plays little part 
in the mechanism of improvement. These studies suggest 
a quantitative relationship between amount of prefrontal 
cortex isolated, personality change and clinical improvement 
(Frankl & Mayer-Gross, 1947). If this relationship is 
found to be valid, the stereotaxic operation upon the dorso- 
medial nucleus of the thalamus would receive its rationale 
in cases in which maximal interruption of thalamo-pre- 
frontal fibres is indicated, although the obvious difficulties 
and dangers inherent in the technique will probably preclude 
its extensive use. 

Turning now from the modifications of the actual opera- 
tive technique to the general problems of the operation as 
treatment, we find much the same attitudes towards this, 
as towards insulin therapy. The operation in itself is almost 
the least part of the treatment; a prolonged course of 
re-education is necessary. Mayer-Gross (1948) recommends 
prolonged convalescence in hospital and warns that where 
no facilities for re-education of the patient exist, no opera- 
tion should be performed. Others recommend persistent 
pressure and urging of the patient to re-adapt, with punish- 
ments if he fails to do so. 


3. Psychological Evidence 


Evidence regarding the immediate psychological effects 
of these treatments is of course meagre, since the patients 
retain, for the most part, a total amnesia for the experience 
of the shock. This applies particularly to convulsion 
therapy and leucotomy. It has been postulated from the 
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point of view of psychodynamics that “ shock ” techniques 
constitute such a threat to the ego’s existence that it is 
freed from guilt by an act of atonement, and thereby 
Strengthened. Against this must be placed the evidence 
that measures designed to reduce anxiety and awareness to 
a minimum, or to abolish them altogether, e.g., by pentothal 
anaesthesia and barbiturate sedation, have no known effect 
upon the therapeutic efficacy. In this connexion Sands 
notes that among 50 cases of attempted suicide he 
had seen, it was noticeable that while many neurotic and 
psychopathic patients improved following their attempts, 
the patients with psychotic depression remained suicidal 
risks as much as before. ‘* Atonement had not been achieved 
whether consciousness was lost or not, yet in convulsion 
therapy it is the psychotic depressions who gain while the 
depressed neurotics and psychopaths show indifferent 
results.”” (Unpublished paper: see p. 41, section 5.) 

The psychological phenomena of insulin coma parallel 
the progressive depression of metabolic functions down the 
neuraxis, with depression of each level resulting in release 
and overactivity of each immediately lower level—a dissolu- 
tion of the hierarchical control in Hughlings Jackson’s 
sense. This, in psychological terms, means regression. 
The progressive disintegration from psychological to motor, 
to reflex and to autonomic levels of functional organization 
is seen in reverse during the recovery from coma, and it is 
when the highest levels still show some depression of 
function that the patient shows the euphoric, “ drunken ” 
behaviour which enables the therapist to achieve contact 
with him. 


a. Effect on Intellectual Functions 


There can be no doubt that all the physical methods of 
treatment under review produce some alteration in intel- 
lectual capacity, although in varying degree. The maximal 
effect on memory functions is .probably produced by con- 
vulsions, with insulin comas and leucotomy producing only 
slight changes. In a few cases, Brody (1944) found measur- 
able defects eighteen months after conclusion of electro- 
convulsion therapy (ECT). Loss of retentive memory 
immediately following, and throughout the course of 
ECT, with recovery within a few weeks after conclusion, 
can be found in most cases. The current attempts to reduce 
these memory changes to a minimum reflect the view that 
they are not significant in the therapeutic mechanism. In 
the case of ECT, at least, the intellectual changes which, 
besides memory defects, include dullness, lack of attention 
to personal habits, and apathy (Salzman quoted by Wilcox, 
1947) are regarded as complications of the treatment, not 
intrinsic to the recovery mechanism. They are greater in 
the elderly and in the arteriosclerotic. Similar observa- 
tions have been made both upon insulin-treated patients 
and upon those who have had prefrontal leucotomy. The 
confusional state which immediately follows the application 
of all these treatments is often of the greatest duration 
following leucotomy, but is probably proportional to the 
degree of frontal damage, being greater where complete 
section of white matter has been attempted (Dax ef al. 
1948). The typical expressions describing the sympto- 
matology have been summarized by these workers: 
“* Patients tend to be emotionally shallow, easily influenced 
in mood and act, lacking in reticence, outspoken throughout, 
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tude and tactless ; introspection is impossible; they lack 
initiative ; egocentric and irritable; have defective fore- 
sight and live in the present.”” From this state, which 
describes the frontal lobe syndrome familiar after head 
injury, there is gradual improvement. Reitman (1946, 
1948) considers that the partial lower cuts introduced by 
Dax & Radley-Smith (1946), which tend to isolate the 
orbital cortex maximally, produce changes—consequent 
upon the brain damage in these areas—which are most 
beneficial for those patients with introversion, lack of 
initiative and shallowness of affect. This view is contrary 
to that held by Frankl & Mayer-Gross (1947) and is not 
substantiated as yet by the neuroanatomical studies of 
Meyer and his collaborators already cited. In their view 
the resulting mental changes depend upon the amount of 
prefrontal cortex isolated, rather than upon the selective 
isolation of special areas. On the basis of this theory, 
Frankl & Mayer-Gross state : 


The surgeon will be asked to produce enough frontal 
symptoms to combat the symptoms of psychosis—enough 
euphoria against distress and depression; enough extraversion 
and distractibility against introspection and _ withdrawal; 
enough indifference and freedom from care and worry against 
obsessions, delusions and fear. 


b. Late Personality Changes 


While the immediate after-effect of all three treatments 
is to produce confusion and some intellectual changes of 
the type which follows brain injury, it is believed that after 
a short period the majority of patients treated with insulin 
or ECT completely recover from these effects. Standard 
tests of intellectual function, weeks or months after 
leucotomy, also fail to reveal persisting defects. Yet there 
can be no doubt that, especially after leucotomy, a funda- 
mental although subtle change has occurred. This can be 
described only in the emotional field. Brody (1947) found 
that while his patients showed no impairment on being 
tested with a battery of standard tests of mental ability 
given before and six weeks, four months, one and two years 
after operation, yet there were among them many patients 
whose spontaneous intellectual activity did not, from 
observation, reach the level and quality proved, by the tests, 
to be within their capacity. Brody suggests that the test 
Situation evoked some drive not ordinarily operative after 
leucotomy. This observation is substantiated by the 
common finding that ideas and delusions, held with great 
emotion before the operation, are still present after it but 
“ stripped of emotion”. Freeman & Watts (1942), Hutton 
(1947), Reitman (1947a), and Hutton & Bassett (1948) have 
described these emotional changes in detail. There is an 
indifference to criticism, to their own feelings and bodily 
functions, and to the feelings of others. Consequently 
there is less reserve and shyness. While still intellectually 
aware of moral and ethical principles, and unlikely to 
transgress them, such principles are held objectively. There 
is less “ uplift, altruism, creative spirit, soul or whatever 
else one would like to call it’? (Freeman & Watts, 1948). 
These subtle but profound alterations in the affective life of 
the leucotomized patient do not occur in those subjected 
to convulsion therapy, nor are they obvious in those treated 
by insulin, although here the problem is beset with the great 
difficulty that the schizophrenic, in whom alone insulin 
comas are induced, is already affectively dulled as a result 
of psychosis. 
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4. Physiological Evidence 


Many investigators (Gellhorn, 1943; Himwich, 1944; 
Meduna, 1945) have been impressed by the similar physio- 
logical effects of the various shock treatments. Similarities 
are seen in alteration of some blood constituents, of cerebral 
oxidation mechanisms and in the effects upon the autonomic 
nervous system. Theory regarding the significant common 
factor is divided between cerebral anoxia (Himwich, 1944 ; 
Meduna, 1945) and alterations in the excitability of the 
autonomic nervous system (Gellhorn, 1943). It is empha- 
sized that the bodily response to the therapeutic agent, 
rather than the agent itself, is the significant factor. These 
responses are understood as adjusting or homeostatic 
mechanisms called out to preserve the internal environment 
of the body. The changes which occur immediately in the 
therapeutic convulsion—hyperglycaemia, fall in CO,, 
increase in lactic acid, acid shift in blood pH, stimulation 
of the sympathetic-adrenalin system—are seen in the second 
Stage of insulin shock therapy. Meduna (1945) relates the 
similarity of the blood changes in the shock therapies and in 
diabetes to the fact that certain schizophrenics behave like 
diabetics in their response to the insulin tolerance test, and 
suggests that the diabetic-like behaviour of the schizophrenic 
patient in this respect is but an unsuccessful defence against 
the disease. He further suggests that all treatments, to be 
successful, must interfere with the enzyme systems of 
carbohydrate metabolism. 

The view that cerebral anoxia is the operative factor in 
insulin and convulsion therapies is not, however, universally 
held. While anoxia is certainly profound in hypoglycaemia, 
Gellhorn (1943) brings evidence against its importance in 
ECT. Clearly the brain suffers anoxia during the con- 
vulsion because of the respiratory embarrassment, but from 
direct observation of the vessels vasoconstriction has not 
been reported. The decrease in arterial oxygen tension 
found by Himwich (1944) during the convulsion does not 
occur in curarized animals maintained by artificial respira- 
tion (Libet, Fazekas & Himwich, 1940). More important 
from the point of theory is that techniques aimed at reducing 
apnoea to a minimum do not diminish the therapeutic 
efficacy (Wilcox, 1948). The outstanding common factor 
present in the two treatments is considered by Gellhorn 
(1943) to be the increased excitability of the autonomic 
system, particularly the sympathetic-adrenalin system. 
Hyporeactivity of the organism’s defences, which are pro- 
vided by the sympathetic-adrenalin system and relative 
preponderance of the vago-insulin system, is, perhaps, one 
of the most important substantiated physiological findings 
among schizophrenics. In insulin hypoglycaemia there is 
progressive depression of function in the central nervous 
system but progressive excitation of activity of the autonomic 
system, with preponderance of the sympathetic-adrenalin 
activity. Moreover it is believed that only those patients 
who produce an increased amount of adrenalin during 
treatment respond satisfactorily. In electrical convulsions 
a profound excitation of the central nervous system occurs, 
as well as stimulation of the autonomic system, which again 
affects the sympathetic more than the parasympathetic 
centres. Gellhorn (1943) has found evidence that the 
hypothalamus shows an increased excitability which may 
continue for hours after metrazol convulsions in animals. 
In prefrontal leucotomy we are clearly dealing with a 
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different situation. The general effects on the nervous 
system, apparent in the other treatments, are not present, 
but some changes in autonomic activity have been described 
(Reitman, 1947b ; Rinkel et a/. 1947), although the findings 
are not consistent. After an initial hyperreactivity of the 
autonomic system in the weeks following operation a more 
stable and unresponsive homeostasis is later reached, 
according to Reitman. Rinkel and his colleagues, how- 
ever, report that the autonomic system becomes more 
responsive to external stimuli after leucotomy. Stimulation 
of the carotid sinus produced bradycardia, slowing of EEG 
potentials, loss of consciousness and tonic-clonic convulsion 
in 88 per cent of patients operated upon. Similar sensitivity 
was found among patients who had received ECT. Clearly 
the changes in autonomic functions require further investi- 
gation in leucotomized patients. At present the emphasis 
lies on the amount and site of the isolated prefrontal cortex, 
which are regarded as the significant therapeutic factors. 
The importance attached to the change seen in the auto- 
nomic system has again directed attention towards the 
diencephalon. Delay (1946), Murphy & Gellhorn (1945b) 
and Wilcox (1948) subscribe to the theory that the site of 
action of the therapeutic convulsion lies in this area. It is 
improbable, but not excluded, that excitation of peri- 
pheral autonomic pathways plays any part. Murphy & 
Gellhorn (1945a) provide good evidence of the effects which 
excitation of hypothalamic centres have on cortical functions 
independently of the peripheral autonomic pathways. The 
direct route is from the sympathetic centres in the hypo- 
thalamus via the dorsomedial thalamic nucleus to the 
cortex. Widespread excitatory effects on the spontaneous 
electrical activity of the whole cortex, as shown by the EEG, 
and facilitation of motor, and probably sensory, functions 
follow stimulation of sympathetic focal points in the hypo- 
thalamus. Studies of the changes in cortical function in 
these treatments, as shown by the EEG, have been frequently 
made. The depression of cortical activity during hypo- 
glycaemia and during the stage of clinical exhaustion after 
ECT is shown by the presence of generalized slow waves 
in the EEG. In insulin hypoglycaemia the changes are 
progressively towards slowing, but during the electrical 
convulsion the EEG reflects the maximal excitation of 
cortical neurones. Slow activity in the prefrontal areas, 
rostral to the leucotomy cut, is seen for some weeks after 
the operation. In each method—hypoglycaemia, con- 
vulsions and leucotomy—the amount of disturbance in the 
EEG following the treatment is proportional to the persistent 
cortical dysfunction, and probably reflects the degree to 
which the intellectual functions are impaired. Unfor- 
tunately for theory, the changes in the EEG cannot be 
related to the process of recovery from the psychosis. 


5. Clinical Approach 


The immense literature makes it abundantly clear that 
the selection of the appropriate treatment and the decision 
as to whether any given patient is likely to respond are 
dependent upon factors other than the nature of the mental 
disorder present, or the nature of the treatment proposed. 
While it is still generally held that hypoglycaemic coma is 
the treatment for schizophrenia and, more firmly, that 
ECT is specific for some depressions (Sands, in a paper 
read at the Royal College of Physicians International 
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Congress, London, September, 1947; Sargant & Slater, 1948), 
the recent literature sugg-sts that leucotomy is beneficial to 
both types of patient. Indeed, the indications for success 
by physical methods would appear to cut across diagnostic 
categories as we at present know them (Fernandes & Polonio, 
1946). Symptoms rather than diagnostic syndromes may 
well determine the choice of a particular treatment. This 
is emphasized by the advocacy of ECT for the mental 
symptoms of organic disorders such as general paralysis 
of the insane after the appropriate specific treatment has 
been given. 

The expectation of a favourable response to any method 
is, in the last resort, a variable dependent upon the expecta- 
tion of recovery if no treatment were given. This, of course, 
is not to deny the efficacy of physical methods, which the 
writer considers to be beyond question. At the present 
time the symptoms of depression with agitation, diminished 
psychomotor activity, mild confusion and catatonic stupor 
or excitement, lead to the administration of ECT. Insulin 
comas are usually given to patients suffering from thought 
disorder of schizophrenic type, in the absence of the above 
symptoms, or after failure of ECT to produce a remission 
and provided that for other reasons, such as the duration 
of illness, a remission can still be expected. Leucotomy is 
advised for those patients whose main incapacity lies in 
chronic obsessional tension or in chronic paranoid pre- 
occupations and delusions. Usually, however, leucotomy 
is carried out after the failure of other methods to produce 
a remission. Nevertheless, all are agreed that in estab- 
lished hebephrenia, where the prognosis without treatment 
is well-nigh hopeless, none of the physical methods is of any 
avail. Mayer-Gross (1948) says in this connexion: 
*. . . hebephrenics showing only lack of initiative, affective 
blunting and facetiousness are themselves.too akin to the 
frontal syndrome to permit any improvement after 
operation.” 

From the formulation of a patient’s total situation—the 
process which constitutes psychiatric diagnosis—the 
physician is confronted by three main avenues of thera- 
peutic approach. In the first, the environmental stresses 
are reviewed and every effort made to remove, or at least 
reduce to a minimum, their noxious effects. In many 
instances these are of the greatest significance, but it may 
not be possible to alter them. In the second approach, 
the physician reviews the effect which environmental stresses, 
past and present, have had upon the patient and considers 
to what extent such effects can be changed. This con- 
Stitutes the field of psychotherapy. In the third and last 
approach, the constitution of the patient, i.e. his machinery 
for adaptation, is considered. It is here that the physical 
treatments probably act. The clearest exposition of the 
rationale of the constitutional approach is provided by 
Sargant & Slater (1948). 

Causation in psychiatric disorder—as indeed in the whole 
of medicine if symptoms are considered—is always multiple. 
A primary cause may be present, as for example in general 
paralysis of the insane or in Huntington’s chorea and in 
some cases of simple schizophrenia where the hereditary 
factors are prepotent. In the majority of functional 
psychoses, a primary cause is usually not detectable ; 
nevertheless, it is necessary to try to decide which factors 
constitute predisposing causes, which precipitating causes. 
The latter are not necessarily psychogenic, nor physiogenic, 
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in the exogenous sense. The loss of a love-object or an 
attack of influenza may precipitate a depression, but age 
is the most important precipitant of involutional melan- 
cholia. The physical treatments probably affect the 
organism’s situation by modifying the organism’s con- 
Stitution. It is, therefore, for those conditions in which 
constitutional weaknesses are etiologically prepotent that 
such methods are found of greatest value. The assess- 
ment of the patient’s constitutional strengths and weak- 
nesses is one of the hardest tasks of the psychiatrist, whose 
efforts are bent on weighing up the multiple factors, 
genetic, physiogenic, psychogenic, intrinsic and extrinsic, 
which the history reveals. In the broadest and simplest 
terms, the constitution can be regarded as the organism’s 
machinery for dynamic adaptation to the world. Pre- 
determined in part by genetic factors, its manifestations 
are nevertheless always subject to change from bodily 
disease, trauma, or to the operation of hitherto unexpressed 
genetic deficiencies liberated by, say, the factor of age. 
Little enough is known about this machinery. Age, 
physique, intelligence, temperament—these are qualities of 
discernible significance. 

The central nervous system maintains our immediate 
relationship with the external environment, and the auto- 
nomic nervous system safeguards the all-important stability 
of the milieu intérieur. The evidence relating changes in 
autonomic function to the treatments under consideration 
has already been reviewed. Clinical observation of the 
patients adds further data. Increase in weight occurs 
during insulin therapy, after ECT and after leucotomy. 
Appetite is splendid, sleep is sound, and there is *‘ a greater 
freedom in demeanour and bearing” (Frankl & Mayer- 
Gross, 1947). Sargant & Slater (1948) advise that the 
patient receiving insulin comas should continue until his 
physique has returned to normal. ‘“* Mental improvement 
and physical improvement usually go side by side... 
If the patient regains his normal weight and physical state, 
and retains his mental symptoms unaltered, it is a bad sign, 
and it is usually not worth proceeding further.”” During 
the hour or two after recovery from insulin coma the 
patient’s skin is flushed and glowing, and he is warmer and 
friendlier in his manner to the doctor and nurses. The 
change in the affective attitude is very prominent, lasts 
progressively longer after each coma as the treatment pro- 
ceeds, and is a characteristic of those patients who recover. 


6. General Conclusions 


The main problem with which the treatment of the 
functional psychoses presents us is not so much to alter 
mood, or to eradicate thought disorder, but to offset the 
secondary psychological effects which result from prolonged 
illness. The schizophrenic, for example, is faced with 
progressive social incapacity, loss of volition, and decreased 
affective resilience and responsiveness. The longer the 
patient has been removed from active participation in the 
dynamic life of society and family, the less likely it becomes 
that he will ever regain his social capacity. The greater 
the duration of his illness, the more profound the isolation 
of the patient from normal contact with his fellows, the 
more serious the resultant “scarring” of the personality 
will be. In a sense, therefore, every psychosis calls for 


emergency measures to reinstate the patient in a normal 
relationship with his environment before some critical time, 
after which the chance of doing so greatly decreases. In 
the case of schizophrenia, we know that this remains good in 
the first six months, becomes poorer up to two years and 
thereafter is slight. No known physical or psychological 
therapeutic technique can add positive qualities to a per- 
sonality which did not possess them before the illness began. 
Indeed, prefrontal leucotomy usually deprives the patient 
of certain qualities with which, and perhaps because of 
which, he has failed to adapt. These losses may be per- 
manent, but of this we are uncertain. The problem is 
similar to that often encountered after severe cerebral 
trauma to the frontal lobes. The psychological evidence 
shows no comparable losses after ECT and insulin comas. 
Follow-up studies of patients treated indicate that insulin 
and ECT do not alter the probability of second or further 
attacks occurring, but there can be no doubt that the 
duration of illness is considerably reduced by these treat- 
ments. Moreover it has been repeatedly emphasized that 
the quality of remission is better than if no physical method 
had been used. The results are much better if a full 
programme of re-education, psychotherapy and _ social 
activities is carried out during and after treatment. This 
has received increasing emphasis from those engaged in 
treating large numbers of patients. The remission rate from 
the insulin treatment of schizophrenia was increased from 
46 % to 79 % when these principles were adopted (Bond 
& Rivers, 1942). Mayer-Gross regards re-education as 
essential after leucotomy, and states that the operation 
should not be performed unless it can be assured. 


At the present time, in the absence of real evidence of - 


specific effects from these treatments, it is reasonable to 
assume that by their use the patient’s constitution is tem- 
porarily altered in such a way as to render him open to a 
variety of re-educative processes. The importance to be 
placed upon these is greatest in the case of insulin hypo- 
glycaemia and prefrontal leucotomy, less in the case of 
ECT. This is understandable since the patients who 
respond to ECT are those with the stronger, better balanced 
constitutions. In them the balance of the processes 
determining the quality of the affective tone has been 
temporarily disturbed. The constitution, given the necessary 
stimulus, re-equilibrates rapidly and shows once more the 
resilience which was previously observable in the patient’s 
personality. 

The precise manner in which the constitution is altered 
by these methods remains an intriguing but obscure preblem. 
The strictly psychodynamic theories do not receive any 
support from the technical data. It is increasingly probable 
that the treatments act immediately by modification of 
physiological activities, but these in turn promote an 
altered situation in which psychological factors become of 
the greatest significance. Thus, prefrontal leucotomy, by 
producing the frontal lobe syndrome, creates a total psycho- 
logical integration which is less complex, and re-introduces 
a state of plasticity of adaptation in which the patient is 
open to re-education. Insulin hypoglycaemia and ECT 
both produce unconsciousness and a variable period of 
mental confusion after the treatments in which, again, the 
patient’s emotionally determined attitudes are altered. 
But this is not all. In hypoglycaemia it is the comas, and 
in ECT the actual convulsions, that are necessary to thera- 
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peutic efficacy. The arousal, stimulation and exercise of 
homeostatic defence mechanisms mediated by the sym- 
pathetic-adrenalin system may be, as Gellhorn (1943), 
has suggested, of therapeutic significance. The mobili- 
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The interaction of body and mind is a two-way process 
and under this heading must therefore be considered (i) the 
influence of somatic factors on the mental state and (ii) the 
influence of the mental state on bodily functions. Normally 
we are dealing with an interaction in which both are 
intimately interwoven, the body and mind working together 
as a whole. 


1. Psychosomatic Interaction 


The anatomical structures which may be involved in 
psychosomatic dysfunction include, on the motor side, 
the numerous ramifications of the autonomic and endo- 
crine systems, which are controlled through the hypo- 
thalamus : on the sensory side are the visceral and somatic 
afferents and the chemoceptor mechanisms concerned 
with the maintenance of homeostasis and with the different 
forms of appetite and drive. The integration of these 
mechanisms in the higher centres of the brain is as yet little 
understood ; but it is clear that there is a continuous inter- 
action between the somatic and higher functions and that 
this interaction is of such a kind that a dysfunction at any 
one level can give rise to a vicious circle involving the whole 
system. Thus, anxiety can give rise to symptoms which 
can in turn become a focus for further anxiety. 

A physiological or metabolic stress may contribute 
towards a mental breakdown, the form of which will depend 
on predisposing constitutional factors, such as mental 
instability associated with an emotionally labile or a schizoid 


personality. Factors such as septic foci or acute infections 
may aggravate the picture, while psychological frustrations 
and traumata deriving from unsatisfactory personal or 
sociological relationships may again be important as con- 
tributory or precipitating causes. The factors which appear 
to be significant in the causation of psychosomatic dys- 
function may be considered under such headings as 
(i) genetic, (ii) constitutional, (iii) infective, (iv) endocrine, 
(v) metabolic and (vi) psychological. Such categories are 
not mutually exclusive, but may serve as a convenient method 
of approach. In many patients the mental and physical 
factors are so closely linked up that it is impossible to say 
which is cause and which is effect. Instead of the old 
question of whether a condition is psychogenic or physio- 
genic, it is generally more profitable to examine how much 
significance can be attached to the various contributory 
factors of each kind. 

The view of multiple causality adopted in the present 
article has been expressed by Cobb (1947): ‘“* One must 
take a pluralistic point of view toward etiology and realise 
that many factors combine to bring about the concatenation 
of events which precipitates a clinical syndrome.” 


2. The Influence of Constitutional Factors 


The effect of any somatic factor on the mental state 
depends partly on the physiological mechanisms through 
which it acts and partly on the constitutional make-up and 
personality of the individual concerned. The importance of 
constitutional factors in determining the mental reaction 
to a stimulus was retognized by Pavlov (1927), who observed 
that “‘the same influence may produce a profound dis- 
turbance in some individuals and show no trace of effect 
in others, according to the power of resistance of the nervous 
system in each case.”’ He noted in his experiments on 
dogs that different animals often reacted to a stress in 
opposite ways, some becoming bold and over-active, while 
others became “* cowardly ” and inhibited. 

This individual variation in thé response to a stress is 
shown very clearly in more recent work on the production of 
experimental neurosis in human subjects by deprivation of 
vitamin B, (Williams & Mason, 1941 ; Jolliffe et al. 1939). 
Volunteers living on a diet deficient in vitamin B, were 
generally observed to become apathetic, irritable and 
quarrelsome, with loss of efficiency, as indicated by inatten- 
tiveness to detail and lack of manual dexterity in their work. 
Objective signs of deficiency were shown by ergographic 
and electrocardiographic tests. The experimental neurosis 
presented different forms in different individuals, depending 
on their previous personality. Some became markedly 
depressed, others hypochondriacal. In some, the chief 
symptoms were anorexia, lassitude and fatigue, the picture 
resembling that of anorexia nervosa, while others developed 
the breathlessness on exertion, giddiness, palpitations and 
precordial pain, which are seen characteristically in neuro- 
circulatory asthenia, or “effort syndrome”. The severity 
of the symptoms was augmented by physical activity and 
by cold weather. Recovery was rapid and complete when 
vitamin B, was given, with or without the knowledge of the 
subject. In some cases the recovery was marked by a 
subjective experience of unusual well-being associated with 
unusual stamina and enterprise, the subjects becoming more 
alert and attentive. 
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A similar individual variation in the reaction to a meta- 
bolic stress was observed in the starving population of 
Germany after the war. Of the patients referred to the 
clinics on account of starvation oedema, some showed 
anxiety and some were depressed, some became over- 
active, while others showed a _ schizoid withdrawal. 
Reactions of the “effort syndrome” type, with lassitude, 
breathlessness, giddiness and fatigue, were common. The 
condition was not remedied by administering vitamin B,, 
but it cleared up rapidly when a full adequate diet was 
given. 

The importance of the previous personality in determining 
the manifestations of a psychosis is well known in the case 
of general paresis, which can take strikingly different forms. 
It is illustrated again in the recent work on the toxic psychoses 
produced by treatment with the antimalarial drug atebrine 
(mepacrine). About 0.1 per cent of all cases treated 
developed psychoses. In about a half of these the psychosis 
showed manic or depressive features, the manic reaction 
predominating, while in a quarter the psychosis was schizo- 
phrenic in type, the patients showing the usual catatonic, 
paranoid or hebephrenic features (Grieber, 1947; Perk, 
1947). 


3. Somatic Aspects of Personality 


Recent work has confirmed to a considerable extent the 
early views of Kretschmer on the relationship of body- 
build and personality (see Rees, 1947). Physical con- 
stitution is determined largely by genetic factors, which may 
produce their effect to some extent through the endocrine 
mechanisms. These again bear a close relationship to 
personality, as illustrated by the well-known personality 
changes associated with dysfunction of the hypophysis, 
thyroid, adrenals, testes and ovaries (Reiss, 1944). 

The genetic factors are mediated by the genes, which are 
generally believed to govern the enzymic make-up of the 
tissues, controlling the tissue metabolism and therefore 
the production of metabolites. Factors such as the rhesus 
agglutinogen can be related to the action of particular genes 
and it is reasonable to believe that they play an important 
part in determining the individual variations in metabolic 
function which are found in almost any biochemical investi- 
gation of normal as well as of psychotic subjects. A few cases 
are known in which biochemical factors bear a relationship 
to personality, as in the tendency to hyperchlorhydria in 
the group of individuals subject to peptic ulcer; these 
constitute a fairly distinctive personality-type characterized 
by a worrying temperament and excess of drive. 

The relationship of drive and instinct to somatic factors 


. has recently been reviewed by Kubie (1948), who concludes : 


“There are no absolute distinctions between instincts and 
drives. The nucleus of each is a neuronal pattern which 
is partly inherited and partly acquired and modified through 
learning and conditioning.” ‘‘ All instincts consist of 
(a) the direct or ‘indirect expression of biochemical body 
processes through (6) inherited yet modifiable networks of 
synaptic patterns which (c) are moulded in turn by super- 
imposed, compulsive and phobic mechanisms.” This is 
not incompatible with Freud’s definition of instinct as “* the 
measure of the demand for work imposed upon the mind in 
consequence of its connexion with the body.” 
Electroencephalographic studies have shown that the 
electrical rhythms of the cortex are almost as characteristic 
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of the individual as finger-prints, and particular traits such 
as specific forms of dysrhythmia often run in families. The 
alpha rhythm is easily blocked by fear, so that little is seen 
in tense and anxious subjects. Golla, Hutton & Walter 
(1943) used the blocking of the alpha rhythm as an indi- 
cation of the type of mental imagery habitually used by the 
individual, and Hill & Watterson (1942) were able to identify 
two theta rhythms (one at 6 cycles/sec. in the parietal and 
another at 4 cycles/sec. in the temporal region) which could 
be correlated with a tendency to aggressive behaviour. 
Theta rhythm of this kind is common in young children 
but abnormal in adults: its appearance in aggressive 
psychopaths suggests a developmental failure in the 
maturation of the adult structure of the brain (Hill, in press). 


4. Physiological Changes in Emotion 


Emotion is associated with physiological changes which 
may affect the blood pressure, pulse rate, glandular 
secretions, blood sugar, and many other physiological 
functions, as well as the electroencephalogram (EEG). 
Cannon and his collaborators (cf. Cannon, 1915) built up 
a picture of physiological and biochemical changes in anger, 
fear, rage and pain, all mediated by the sympathetico- 
adrenal: system and designed for the preservation of the 
individual in fight or flight ; but in actual fact it is found 
that individuals differ considerably in their reactions to 
emotion and the responses do not conform to a uniform 
pattern of this kind. During air raids, for example, it 
was evident that while some subjects turned white when the 
bombs came down, there were others who flushed red in 
the face ; while some became tense and hyperactive, there 
were others who felt faint; in some the discharge was 
mainly through the sympathetic, but in others through the 
parasympathetic division (Richter, 1945). If this variability 
is true of the physiological changes, it is likely to be equally 
true of the biochemical. The teleological views on the 
utility in fight and flight of these changes are unconvincing. 
The physiological changes may be regarded as attempts 
at achieving a readjustment of the individual to a new 
relationship with his environment. Sometimes they are 
beneficial but sometimes they are not. 


a. Skin Reactions 


Besides the changes in the visceral organs, emotional 
excitement is accompanied by demonstrable changes in the 
blood capillaries, hair follicles and sweat glands of the skin. 
Of these the first two are supplied by adrenergic nerve 
fibres and are susceptible to the action of adrenaline, while 
the sweat glands are supplied by sympathetic nerve fibres 
which are cholinergic. The changes in the sweat glands in 
emotion are mainly responsible for the ‘‘ psycho-galvanic 
reflex’. There is also evidence of nerve fibres in the skin 
which can release a histamine-like substance and which have 
therefore been described as histaminergic. 

The effects of emotional excitement on the skin are seen 
in reactions such as pallor, flushing, erection of the hair 
and angioneurotic oedema, the last being often localized 
in its distribution. This is also seen in many of the patho- 
logical skin reactions often described as psychosomatic. 
Cases have been described in which erythema and weals 
have been produced by hypnotic suggestion, and there are 
a few recorded cases of localized skin reactions produced 
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during abreaction (Harris, 


1948). 
reported a case of some interest (fig. 1) in which rope-marks 
appeared on the arms during the abreaction of a patient 


Moody (1946) has 


FIG. |. PSYCHOSOMATIC SKIN MANIFESTATION 


By kind permission of Dr. Moody and of the Editor of the Lancet 


Photograph of right forearm with indentations and oedematous 
edges resembling rope marks, which appeared during abreaction 


who re-lived an incident in which his forearms had been 
tightly bound with rope. The evidence indicates that the 
brain is able to retain the “‘ memory” of a comparatively 
complex cutaneous motor pattern, which may be released 
at a later date by invoking an associated emotionally-charged 
complex. 


b. Changes in the Brain in Emotion 


The importance of the interactions between the cerebral 
cortex and the hypothalamus in emotion has _ been 
appreciated since the early investigations of Head (cf. Head 
et al. 1920). Recent work has extended our knowledge 
of the changes in the electrical rhythms of the cortex induced 
by emotion. Generally there is a reduction in the alpha 
wave frequency and an increase in faster frequencies, but 
the changes are not consistent (Hill, in press). In some 
cases there appears a stable rhythm at 20 cycles/sec. in the 
frontal and parietal lobes (Cohn, 1946). 

Information about the metabolic changes in the brain 
has been obtained from animal experiments in which the 
biochemical changes in the brain are fixed by rapid freezing 
with liquid air. By this method it was found that the lactic 
acid content of the rat brain is significantly lower during 
sleep than in the normal waking state (Richter & Dawson, 
1948a). In emotional excitement the lactic acid content 
of the brain is considerably higher than normal and over 
300 per cent above the mean level for sleeping animals. 
Associated changes have also been observed in the phosphate 
esters and in other metabolites of the brain in emotion 
(Richter, in press). 


5. Reaction to a Metabolic Stress 


The effect of a metabolic stress on the mental state 
depends on whether the stress is acute, as in a sudden 
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hypoglycaemic attack, or chronic, as in a vitamin deficiency 
extending over a prolonged period. In acute metabolic 
stress we are dealing with a direct interference with cerebral 
function ; in chronic stress it may be hard to distinguish 
between the direct effect and the secondary reactions due to 
the repeated conflicts and frustrations which may be 
occasioned by the disability in everyday life. Here the 
form of the reaction is likely to depend to a much greater 
extent on the constitution, environment and personality- 
trends of the individual. 


a. Acute Metabolic Stress 


The reaction to a sudden acute metabolic stress causing 
a general impairment of cerebral function is frequently 
of the type described by Hughlings Jackson as “ dissolution 
at the highest level’’. This reaction is non-specific in that 
it may be produced by a wide variety of conditions : these 
include anoxia, hypoglycaemia and various toxaemias. It 
may also be caused by a number of toxic substances such as 
carbon monoxide and many narcotic drugs which interfere 
with the metabolism of the brain. The reaction consists 
of a primary impairment of the highest cerebral functions, 
with loss of judgement and insight, impairment of intel- 
lectual ability and loss of emotional control, leading, through 
progressive stages of increasing confusion, to delirium and 
final unconsciousness. That the highest cerebral functions 
should be the first to ‘suffer is understandable in view of 
the high metabolic requirements of the cerebral cortex. 
Along with impairment of metabolism goes a slowing of the 
electrical activity of the cortex and a lowering of the 
electrical potentials, leading finally to a cessation of electrical 
activity when unconsciousness has been reached and the 
cortex is completely out of action. 


b. Anoxia 


The mental changes in anoxia have recently assumed 
some importance in connexion with high-altitude flying. 
Emotional control and judgement are impaired by relatively 
mild degrees of anoxia ; and as military flying is now often 
conducted at altitudes of up to 40,000 feet anoxia may 
occur, even when pure oxygen is being inhaled. The effects 
of anoxia on cerebral function, as indicated by the reduced 
performance of decoding tests and by impairment of vision, 
can be correlated with the changes in the EEG (Proger & 
Dekaneas, 1946). As the electrical activity is sensitive to 
biochemical changes in the cerebral cortex, it can thus serve 
as an indicator of the metabolic activity. 

Impairment of visual discrimination is often an early 
sign of cortical dysfunction in anoxia. Engel et al. (1944) 
observed the occurrence of migrainous attacks accompanied 
by hemianopia or scotoma under high-flying. conditions 
and they were able to show that the position of a scotoma 
could be correlated with the appearance of patches of slow 
delta rhythm, localized accurately to the corresponding 
visual-projection area of the cortex. 

Even with an acute metabolic stress such as anoxia there is 
still a considerable variation in the individual response, 
which depends, amongst other things, on the basal meta- 
bolic rate ; this is easily shown by animal experiments, in 
which the resistance to anoxia can be greatly increased by 
thyroidectomy. The effects of anoxia in producing “ pilot 
error’ are augmented by emotional over-breathing at high 
altitudes when expecting combat (Rushmer, 1944). Hypo- 
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glycaemia also exerts an, aggravating influence: oxygen 
and glucose act in a similar manner on the brain potentials, 
so that the effects of anoxia can be offset by raising the 
blood glucose level. This has found practical application 
in the administration of glucose before high-altitude flying. 


c. Prolonged Metabolic Stress 


Among the commonest reactions to a chronic metabolic 
stress are anxiety and depression, which may result from 
almost any physical or metabolic inadequacy to which the 
individual is unable to adjust. Anxiety and depression 
are not necessarily pathological ; they may even be regarded 
as serving a useful purpose in so far as they help in adapting 
the behaviour of the individual to a physical disability 
because of which he is unable to cope with the demands of 
the environment. This was seen during the war in many 
cases of post-infective neurosis, in which the general debility 
after an acute influenzal or other infection interfered with the 
demands of military training and led to the development of 
an anxiety state. 


d. Neurocirculatory Asthenia 


Among the reactions of patients suffering from chronic 
metabolic disorders is that described as “* neurocirculatory 
asthenia’ or “effort syndrome ’’, since low tolerance of 
effort is often the presenting symptom. The symptoms are 
mainly referable to autonomic dysfunction and include 
breathlessness, palpitations, dizziness, chest discomfort 
and fatigue; in addition there may be anxiety, sweating, 
headache, trembling, and gastrointestinal disturbances 
(Jones & Lewis, 1941; Cobb, 1947). The syndrome has 
been observed in starvation, in vitamin deficiency and as a 
reaction to repeated hypoglycaemic attacks (Greene, 1944). 
It may be precipitated by an acute infection or by hyper- 
ventilation tetany. Jones & Scarisbrick (1942) have 
described the same syndrome in patients suffering from a 
type of metabolic disorder characterized by an abnormal 
rise in the blood lactate and a high oxygen requirement in 
the performance of physical work. Here again environ- 
mental and constitutional factors all play a part. The 
influence of genetic factors in determining the form of the 
reaction is indicated by the high incidence of neuro- 
circulatory asthenia in the near blood relations of those 
suffering from the condition. 


6. Somatic Factors in Epilepsy 


Convulsions may occur as an unspecific reaction to a 
great variety of toxic substances which exert an irritant 


_ action on the brain. 


a. Epileptic Seizures 


The metabolic nature of the disturbance in idiopathic 
epilepsy and the epileptic psychoses is suggested by the 
well-known effects of acidosis and sedation in preventing 
seizures and of hydration, alkalosis, hypoglycaemia and 
stimulation in precipitating them. The frequent association 
of epilepsy with abnormalities in the electrical rhythms of 
the cortex again points to a metabolic dysfunction; but 
dysrhythmia is often found in the normal relatives of 
epileptics, so that something more than dysrhythmia alone 
is needed to account for the occurrence of seizures. The 
biochemical factors determining the irritability of the brain 
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are not yet known; but it is suggestive that Pope (1948) 
and his collaborators have reported an abnormally high 
cholinesterase activity in epileptogenic zones of human 
subjects and monkeys. 

The metabolic nature of the disturbance in petit mal 
is suggested by the action of glutamic acid, which is reported 
effective in some cases in reducing the incidence of the attacks 
(Price, Waelsch & Putnam, 1943; Waelsch & Price, 1944). 
Waelsch has suggested that glutamic acid may act by pro- 
viding an essential unit needed for protein synthesis, but 
its action in petit mal epilepsy and in improving the per- 
formance of intelligence tests is not yet understood (Albert 
& Warden, 1944; Zimmerman & Ross, 1944). 

Electroshock treatment and convulsant drugs cause a 
rapid breakdown of high-energy phosphate’ esters in the 
brain, leading to the utilization of carbohydrate and a 
liberation of lactic acid and inorganic phosphate (Richter, 
in press). Associated with these changes is a rapid liberation 
of ammonia, showing a direct action of shock treatment on 
the nitrogen metabolism of the brain (Richter & Dawson, 
1948b). Ammonia is itself a cerebral irritant and it has been 
suggested that the ammonia liberated through stimulation 
may play a part in the initiation of convulsions. 


b. Psychical Seizures 


Psychical seizures may take the form of hallucinations, 
“forced thinking’’, or ictal automatism. Any of these 
forms may end in generalized convulsions and may thus be 
said to become motor, although at the outset they are purely 
psychical phenomena (Penfield, 1947). Elaborate dream- 
like hallucinations are fairly common manifestations of 
psychical seizures and here the attacks can often be related 
to a focal electrical discharge in the cortex of one temporal 
lobe. The experience may be entirely visual, such as a 
vivid scene from the past, but there is usually some doubling 
of consciousness, with a realization that the occurrence is 
unreal. Penfield (1947) has described a case of a girl, 
subject to psychical seizures, in whom different features 
of her hallucinations could be evoked at will by stimulating 
precisely localized points of the temporal lobe when her 
brain was exposed under local anaesthesia. The points 
remained constant for each particular feature. 

Psychical seizures can also take the form of “ forced 
thinking ”’, in which a feeling of compulsion to think certain 
unusual thoughts is the preliminary to a seizure. Stereo- 
typed behaviour is often associated with a lesion in the 
frontal lobe and in one case Penfield was able to confirm 
by means of intracranial electrodes that a seizure was 
preceded by a unilateral spike-and-wave discharge in one 
frontal lobe, followed later by a period of flattening or 
“fatigue”? in the EEG. This period, when the frontal 
lobe was presumably functionally inactive, corresponded to 
the period of automatism. The observations suggest that 
the mental confusion and abnormal behaviour of auto- 
matism are due to a temporary functional paralysis of a 
part of the brain (Penfield, 1947). 


7. Somatic Factors in Schizophrenia 


Schizophrenia is seen clinically as a group of psychoses 
differing widely in mode of onset, course and prognosis. 
It is difficult to generalize about a group which shows so 
little appearance of being homogeneous, but there are a 
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few physiological findings which apply to a high proportion 
of the patients included in this category. For the most part, 
these observations can be related to a dysfunction of the 
autonomic and endocrine mechanisms controlled by the 
hypothalamus. 

It was pointed out some years ago by Pfister (1937) that 
the somatic changes in the early acute stage of schizophrenia 
are different from those in the chronic stage. Patients 
in the acute stage of motor tension and affective excitability 
are often over-reactive to stimuli, while those who have 
reached the chronic stage of apathetic disinterest are generally 
under-reactive to stimuli. It is thus necessary to define the 
clinical state at the time ‘of examination, and particularly 
the degree of emotional excitement, as well as the diag- 
nostic category. Failure to realize this has Jed to many 
contradictory results and misunderstandings. 

The under-reactivity of the chronic schizophrenic observed 
by Pfister referred to (i) the adjustment of pulse-rate to 
posture, (ii) adjustment of blood-pressure, (iii) thermal 
regulation, (iv) the histamine response of the skin, (v) the 
water excretion after taking fluid, (vi) the blood-sugar 
response after taking fructose, (vii) the hyperglycaemic 
response to adrenaline and (viii) the response to insulin. 
This under-reactivity of the chronic schizophrenic has been 
confirmed repeatedly, and extended by other investigators 
to include many other similar functions. Hoskins (1946) 
mentions (ix) the thermal response to dinitrophenol, (x) the 
lymphocyte and adrenal response to cold, (xi) the nystagmic 
reaction to rotation in a revolving chair and (xii) the cardio- 
vascular response to adrenaline. The evidence points to 
some kind of organic change at a hypothalamic level and 
also perhaps in the vestibular apparatus. 

Evidence of the frequency of endocrine abnormalities in 
schizophrenia has accumulated since the early work of 
Mott (1917). Many different types of endocrine changes 
may be involved and these include dysfunction of the ovaries, 
testes, thyroid, pancreas, adrenals and hypophysis. The 
lack of specificity in the observed changes makes it unlikely 
that any single endocrine abnormality plays a dominant 
role in the etiology of schizophrenia: it has also been 

pointed out that schizophrenia is not particularly common 
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among patients known to be suffering from endocrine 
disorders. It appears likely that the endocrine changes in 
schizophrenia are again secondary to a primary disorder 

affecting the control of the neuro-endocrine system by the 

brain. If the view of multiple etiology is accepted, there 

may be cases in which an endocrine imbalance is a con- 

tributory or precipitating factor—puerperal schizophrenia 

may be a case in point. 

The dramatic effect of agents such as sodium amytal 
in occasionally restoring certain schizophrenics for a brief 
period to near normality, points to a subcortical level as 
the site of the dominant lesion in these cases. This is also 
indicated by the prominent symptoms such as emotional 
incongruity, disorders of consciousness and lack of drive 
in the clinical picture of schizophrenia. The EEG shows 
no specific abnormality in the cortical rhythms in schizo- 
phrenia, but unspecific abnormalities are more common 
than in normal controls (Hill, in press). 

Gjessing (1939) showed that the phasic changes in the 
mental state of periodic catatonics are associated with 
phasic changes in the nitrogen metabolism, and more recent 
work has extended this to include other metabolic functions. 
Both the mental and the metabolic changes are influenced 
by thyroid administration and in some cases by the nitrogen 
intake in the diet. The evidence is that the mental dis- 
turbance is closely linked with a cyclical metabolic dis- 
turbance which is presumably controlled at a subcortical 
level. 

The importance of constitutional factors in schizophrenia 
is indicated by the reduced incidence in subjects of pyknic 
body-build (Rees, 1947). That the probability of developing 
schizophrenia rises with increasing closeness of blood- 
relationship to a schizophrenic emphasizes the importance 
of the genetic factors. In individual cases there is often 
evidence that acute infections and psychological trauma 
are significant as precipitating causes: the schizophrenic 
reaction has also been observed to follow organic head 
injury and the administration of toxic drugs. It would 
appear that somatic factors can play a part in the causation 
of schizophrenia, and that the hypothesis of multiple etiology 
agrees best with the facts available at the present time. 
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In considering the history of medicine, we find each period 
of advance is rendered productive as a result of the fer- 
tilizing influence of one or other of the allied sciences. 
This is particularly true of the development of psychiatry. 
As general medicine has been reinvigorated by the aid of 
physics, chemistry and, later, sociology, so too has psychiatry 
been repeatedly dragged out of the rut by being attached 
to the strong and younger teams of neurology, psychology 
and the applied social sciences. 

Although not obvious it is nevertheless true that child 
psychiatry, the youngest offshoot of psychiatry, has been 
affected by influences which go back for nearly two 
centuries. It would be historically blind not to admit the 
early influence of Rousseau and later of Pestalozzi, who, 
stressing the natural rights of the child and its key position 
in any society, awakened men’s interest in the needs of the 
child as a creature having special capacities and growth 
potentials. As paediatrics became a special branch of 
medicine, clinicians came to realize the particular disorders 
of children not only in the symptomatic sense, but also in 
the field of metabolism, and the proneness of the child to 
certain metabolic nervous disorders produced at the same 
time an awareness of those other nervous disorders which 
arose from the child’s helplessness and dependence on 


adults. 


1. Factors Influencing the Child 


Nevertheless, it seems to have taken a long time for 
paediatricians to realize that children have a mental life of 
a very special kind. Apart from the recognition of a 
different degree of intellectual defect, clinicians envisaged 
mental defect as the manifestation of gross disorders of the 
brain; in earlier days idiocy, feeble-mindedness and the 
like were regarded as clinical forms, rather than as grades 
of inefficiency. The functional view of defectiveness became 
possible only when Binet and Simon, tackling a purely 
educational problem thrown upon them by the inadequacy 
of teachers’ class-room estimates, realized that a scale of 
efficiency was required which would have an objective 
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validity (Binet & Simon, 1911). As soon as mental tests 
were developed from their first efforts at analyzing the 
schoolchild’s capacity, it was possible to see defectiveness 
as part of an imperceptible gradation from amentia to 
near genius. In fact, the normal frequency curve of dis- 
tribution enabled other workers to look for the causes of 
differences within given age-groups. From this, it was 
only a step to Spearman’s theory of two factors and rival 
hypotheses as to the nature of abilities in the totality of 
human intellectual output (cf. Spearman, 1927). Here 
was forged a new instrument of value to the child 
educationalist and psychiatrist. The significance of these 
researches to child psychiatry will be referred to again. 

With the advance of neurology, another dimension was 
added to the study of the child mind by the special attention 
that was given to the study of aphasia and its relation to the 
apraxias, lefthandedness, mirror-writing and the special 
symbolism of arithmetic. Orton and his collaborators 
established the relationship between lefthandedness and 
stammering, which bore fruit in such scholastic studies 
as the difficulties of a child backward in reading and writing 
(Orton, 1937). The child handicapped in this way was 
later found to be the child struggling to keep up with 
class demands, which broke his morale and produced divers 
emotional repercussions. 

Pavlov and his school (cf. Pavlov, 1941), and Watson 
(1924) with the behaviourists, began in their particular way 
not only to influence methods of study, but also to be 
influential in producing a more objective attitude in the 
study of behaviour, particularly in the earliest years of 
life. With the minimum of philosophical interpretation 
it was possible to observe the growing capacities of a child 
viewed entirely as a creature reacting to stimuli and yet 
reaching out to higher capacities under the influence of its 
maturing nervous system. By the observation of large 
numbers, behaviour charts for each year could be con- 
structed, allowing for early diagnosis of defectiveness or, at 
least, of retardation. 

But by these means alone the dynamics of child life could 
not be fully understood. The work of Bridges (1925) and 
others did indeed show that the child’s emotions undergo 
modification and reorganization, but the inner teleology was 
not comprehended until psychopathology, in the hands of 
Freud and the derivative schools, added yet another 
dimension for the study of child life and mind. 

Yet a third co-ordinate on which the life of the child 
depends is the social nexus. Since the time of Herbert 
Spencer it has been increasingly realized that the human 
subject derives his essential qualities not solely from the 
natural environment, but from the environment made up of 
other persons enjoying the same cultural and economic 
opportunities, and suffering the same restraints and frus- 
trations that a relatively fixed social and economic structure 
imposes. The impact of cultural and economic forces 
has very special effects on the child. The parents are the 
transmitters of a social inheritance based on ideals of 
conduct and a tangle of prejudices. The socio-economic 
status of the parents in a class-stratified society imposes 
on the child advantages here and disadvantages there, 
varying opportunities of education, differences of space 
for living, sleeping and play, different degrees of nutrition. 
The characteristics, both mental and physical, of the 
environment affect the growing child in different measure, 
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from infancy to his entry as an adolescent into the open 
community life outside the family. These considerations 
are, of course, as important in adult life as in childhood, 
but the forces in the family as the first field structure, and 
in society as the extended field structure, in which the child 
behaves, exert special force because of the child’s plasticity 
and dependence. 


2. Etiological Roots 


Reviewing these dimensional aspects of modern psy- 
chiatry, we can say that a full study of the child and its 
disorders can be arrived at only by a close inspection of 
four essential etiological roots: (i) the organic-biological, 
expressed in genetic endowments or defects, and the assaults 
upon this by disease or injury in early childhood ; (ii) the 
psycho-biological, expressed in the unfolding, maturation, 
and inhibitory forces of the child body-mind displayed 
when we study the endowments of the child; (iii) the 
family influences which restrict the child’s instinctual 
development ; (iv) the social forces which the parents 
exert as cultural carriers, and which later appear in the 
social world of the community expressed through the 
school, the neighbourhood, and, later, in the still wider 
spheres of influence of society in general. 

Recognition of these dimensions has been the basis of 
the team studies which make prognosis, diagnosis and treat- 
ment possible. There can be no one person who can carry 
the weight of, let alone manipulate, all the diagnostic instru- 
ments which this multiple approach implies. In any case, 
we need the initial skills of the paediatrician and neurologist 
to eliminate those systematic and metabolic disorders which 
have emotional and behaviour sequelae. For example, 
coeliac disease, with its debilitating and stunting effects, 
has frequent behaviour repercussions ; epilepsy tapers off 
from major attacks to petit mal and episodic storms of 
temper and stuporose attacks. The electroencephalogram 
will doubtless, after further statistical studies, show us what 
types of dysrhythmia can be regarded as correlates of 
neural and mental symptoms. Encephalitis lethargica has 
a variety of mental sequelae, from minor changes of 
character to the grossest disorders of behaviour of an asocial 
and antisocial type. Disorders of the corpus striatus and 
thalamus, in which the presenting symptoms are not unlike 
hysteria, are known to present diagnostic difficulties, and 
temporo-parietal disorders have occasionally been the basis 
of obsessional-compulsive behaviour. 

When we turn to the field of intelligent behaviour, we 
may, at one end, be confronted with organic brain states 
such as agenesis of the cortex or nodular sclerosis (deduced 
clinically or confirmed post mortem), from which, by the 
use of mental tests, we pass successively through mani- 
festations of impoverished intelligence and average endow- 
ment to near genius at the other end. Special disabilities, 
such as agnosia or apraxia—of the nature of congenital 
imperceptions and of lack of capacity for symbolic thinking 
—make their appearance in delayed speech in early child- 
hood or as scholastic handicaps in the schoolroom. This 
field is the proper study of the educational psychologist, 
skilled in the administering and interpretation of standard 
verbal and performance tests. 

These two dimensions, neuropsychiatry and psychology, 
and their specialist team workers belong, as it thus appears, 
to the basal psychophysics of the affected child. 
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3. Psychological and Social Problems 


The psychiatrist proper would appear to concern himself 
firstly with the broad study of behaviour and character 
in their devolutionary aspects. This is in the nature of an 
iconography of diseases or reaction types derived from the 
study of adult psychiatry. Nevertheless, although the young 
child, and certainly the adolescent, can suffer from disorders 
of conduct and thought analogous to the disorders of adult 
life, the child, in virtue of his immaturity and subjection 
to adult control, presents certain peculiarities which do not 
fall within categories of adult psychiatry; in fact, the 
latter may prove to be derivatives of the life and vicissi- 
tudes of childhood. Apart from the organic substrate, 
and assaults on the nervous system which, even in childhood, 
occasion dementia, obsession and early schizophrenia 
(dementia praecocissima), the early struggles of the child 
in its efforts to master instinctual discharges have shown 
us that an essential dimension for understanding emotional 
development and its aberrations can come only from the 
construction of a psychopathology which explains the 
moulding of the early years and the subsequent shaping of 
character and its deviations. 

The main concern of the child psychiatrist today is to 
obtain such a careful case history as will give a general 
line of the development of the child in each instance. In 
the vast number of cases, such history-taking eliminates 
in the first place those organic diseases and disorders of 
nutrition which cause or aggravate behaviour disorders. 
This leaves a majority of children whose troubles are 
occasioned by gross mismanagement at the critical periods 
of life and/or are due to causes closely concerned in the 
intimate psychological unfolding of the child's instinctual 
life. This instinctual life—the satisfaction of fundamental 
interests—is woven into the child’s relations with parents, 
brothers and sisters. Indeed, the child, at first one with 
its mother, gradually forms its own life of reaction under 
maternal tutelage. The early nutritional and excretional 
activities, and the controls exerted by nurture over these 
activities, subject the child to a variety of stresses and 
frustrations which lay down the first dynamic structures of 
character, or produce the first neurotic, and even psychotic, 
reactions. This constitutes the first layer of human psycho- 
pathology, and in it is woven the first evaluations of 
experience, good and bad, which form the moral and social 
nature of the child. Child psychopathology was at first 
derived from adult psychoanalysis ; but inasmuch as these 
therapeutically designed studies revealed the childhood 
reactions of each patient, a child psychopathology was 
born which obviously called for checks, in the form of 
direct study of the disordered child. It is clear that adult 
analysis cannot be carried out on the problem child, anc 
the very young child is hardly linguistically endowed tc 
articulate its stream of memories and feelings. In the hands 

of Hug Hellmuth, Anna Freud and Melanie Klein a 
technique was evolved which used the language of the child. 
namely play ; the aspirations, resentments, loves and hates 
are expressed in the fantasy revealed in play. It is claimec 
that this technique has confirmed much that has been learn: 
from the analysis of adults and has added new data, new 
emotional relations nearer the child’s raw experiences before 
adult -social reactions and obligations born of maturity o: 
quasi-maturity have disguised and complicated simple patterns. 
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Although this play-technique is the radical instrument 
in the hands of child psychiatrists, it cannot be universally 
applied to the many that need it, because of the length of 
time required and the small number of skilled physicians 
available. Nevertheless, the discoveries made through its 
application to the few have given us clues for e'ucidating the 
problems of the many. The study of the life-story and 
presenting symptoms of the child treated by play analysis 
gives us indications of the mechanisms of other children 
not so analyzed. Psychopathology and sccial studies, 
linked together, give us a useful twofold instrument for the 
examination of problem children and problem families. 
That is to say, by social studies of family relations viewed 
broadly, and by inferences from psychopathology as to 
the difficulties of the individual child, we can act in an 
advisory capacity to parents by suggesting changes in 
parental technique ; this means largely changes in parental 
attitude. It is said that the problem parent produces the 
difficult child. This partial truth may lead the psychiatrist 
from time to time to recommend psychological treatment 
of the parent rather than of the child. It is only a partial 
truth because parents may, within normal limits, have done 
well by their children, but in the early years of life it may 
well have been that the child, unable to tolerate frustrations 
imposed quite light-handedly, has constructed in fantasy a 
picture of his parents which cannot be easily accepted 
because of its mixture of good and bad elements. 


4. Problems of Child Guidance 


This method of handling difficult children (and some- 
times problem parents) has been designated Child Guidance, 
and is a technique which calls for a team effort of psy- 
chiatrist, psychologist and social worker. Largely advisory 
in aim, this technique is analytic and synthetic in method 
or means. It has a variety of problems to handle, and 
these can be roughly divided as follows : 


A. Psychiatric and Educational 


1. Problems of intelligence and education. Testing 
for special abilities, and for disabilities which cause 
educational difficulties and their behaviour repercussions. 
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2. Problems of character and neurosis; these may 
have few family causes in the gross sense. The major 
problems are found to be: 

(a) Disorders of functions of the body, which are 
expressions of emotional causes. 

(b) Disorders of mental process—producing depres- 
sions, phobias, compulsions, separation anxieties, timidity 
and lack of capacity for co-operation. 

(c) Disorders of behaviour, such as resentments, 
hostilities, temper tantrums, episodic flights from 
school and home. 

(d) Disorders of a social nature, expressed in a 
variety of delinquent acts: pilfering, breaking in, 
damaging property; sexual abnormalities involving 
other persons. 


B. Social 


1. Problems arising from unhealthy milieu or economic 
distress. 

2. Problems arising from gross breach of the family 
structure, i.e. loss of one or other parent by separation, 
divorce or death. To this must be added the psycho- 
logical results of the stepmother or stepfather problem, 
and the dilemma of the adoptive mother. (The war has 
presented additional problems resulting from: evacua- 
tion, the new work and obligations thrust on mothers, 
the discontent and disillusionment of the father returned 
from war service.) 


It will be obvious that all these situations are at one and 
the same time problems of the individual and of the primary 
family group, as well as problems of the family as a field 
of tension subject to the social tensions of the locality and 
the community. 

In the technique of child guidance we are confronted by 
both these serious and interlocking problems, and also by 
great opportunities for clarifying those socio-psychological 
problems which, when solved, or at least scientifically 
tackled, will open new avenues for the study and advance- 
ment of human welfare. 
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The Children and Young Persons Act, 1933, states: ‘* No 
child under the age of eight can be guilty of any offence.” 
It defines a “* child ” as a person who in the opinion of the 
court before whom he is brought is under the age of fourteen, 
and a “* young person ”’ as one aged fourteen and under the 
age seventeen. In criminal statistics both these groups are 
considered under the term “* juvenile offenders ”’. 


1. Statistical Data 


During the year 1945, the last for which figures are available 

at the time of writing, the incidence of crime in England and 
Wales in the age-group eight and under fourteen years was 
22,922 males and 1,500 females. In the age-group fourteen 
and under seventeen the figures were 17,349 males and 1,732 
females. The number of delinquents and criminals per 
100,000 of the population at different ages or age-groups in 
both sexes was highest at the age of sixteen years. There- 
after the figures show a progressive decline. Although the 
juvenile delinquent is usually no more than a socially 
immature nuisance he may become a persistent offender and 
a menace to society unless his social, physical, mental and 
moral development is directed towards social usefulness. 
The methods adopted by Magistrates’ Courts when dealing 
with juvenile offenders guilty of indictable offences have 
therefore special significance. In round numbers, the figures 
of disposal were as follows : 
Under the age of fourteen,'41 per cent were placed under 
the supervision of a probation officer, 38 per cent were 
dismissed or bound over without supervision, 8 per cent 
were sent to Approved Schools,' and 11 per cent were fined. 
Between the ages fourteen and seventeen, 41 per cent were 
placed under the supervision of a probation officer, 26 per 
cent were dismissed or bound over without supervision, 
11 per cent were sent to Approved Schools, and 19 per cent 
were fined. 


* [Schools approved by the Secretary of State under Section 79, Children and 
Young Persons Act, 1933.—Ep.] 


2. Causal Factors in Delinquency 


The nature of juvenile delinquency is complex and may be 
the result of a combination of innate, social, physical, 
mental and moral variables. 


a. Innate Factors 


There is general agreement with Burt’s early statement 
(1925) that a criminal disposition is not directly inherited. 
Indirectly, the interaction between heredity and environment 
may establish a “ crimogenic”’ disability manifesting itself 
through mental disease, mental defect or neuropathic 
tendency, or by character anomalies which adversely affect 
social life. Parental alcoholism, for example, as suggested 
by Young (1938) and others, is probably more often one of 
several alternate agencies having an adverse influence on 
conduct, rather than the specific cause of crime in the off- 
spring, though some cases may be properly attributed to its 
exclusive influence. 


6b. Social Factors 


There may be little difference between the misconduct of 
a public school? boy and that of a boy from an elementary 
school. The former may be disobedient and the latter 
delinquent according to the correctional measures adopted, 
educational or magisterial. 
~ Modern research has not materially altered the view that 
overcrowding, poverty and family strife may be causal factors 
among juvenile offenders. Bagot (1941) considered over- 
crowding was strongly associated with delinquency in 
Liverpool, and that it probably operated by driving large 
numbers of children into the streets when they should have 
been in bed. East, Stocks & Young (1942) found that of 
4,000 male delinquents between the ages of 16 and 20, from 
the London and adjacent areas, 496 were 16 years of age, and 
that the person density per room of the habitation at this age 
was mostly below 2 persons per room. The density per room 
at 16 was significantly greater than at later ages, and it seems 
probable that the density below this age would be still 
greater. 

Burt (1925) found 16 per cent of delinquent children from 
the London area belonged to families who were definitely 
on the poverty line. Bagot (1941) concluded that poverty 
was a vital factor among the causes of delinquency in 
Liverpool. East et al. (1942) found that, of the above- 
mentioned 496 delinquents aged 16; no less than 142 came 
from a poor-class district, 26 from a poor and better, 313 
from an artisan and only 15 from a superior district. It was 
found that among delinquents aged 16, the convictions per 
head increased step by step as the maximum wage increased. 
It may be noted that the satisfaction or dissatisfaction of a 
boy with his surroundings depends to some extent upon the 
standard he expects, and that the same environment may be 
congenial to some boys and unsatisfactory to others. 
Individual adaptability as well as habituation may modify 
dissatisfaction and make an environment acceptable. 
Miller (1944) states that some of the most startling cases of 
juvenile delinquency that he has investigated amongst the 
moderately poor have sprung from satisfactory homes, that 


(“In England ...In modern use. . . large boarding-schools, drawing, 
from the well-to-do classes, pupils who are prepared mainly for the ancient 
universitiés or for the public services, and also . . . some large modern schools 
on mes | aims.” The shorter Oxford English dictionary. Oxford, 2nd ed., 

.—Ep. 
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is to say homes in which there has been no overt disorder or 
disruption. 

Apart from the effect of so-called broken homes, mention 
may be made of unemployment, failure to-join a boys’ club, 
and the influence of associatés. {tis generally agreed that 
juvenile delinquency is to some extent an expression of 
indiscipline, and it is important to consider the quality of 
the control to which the delinquent has been subjected, as 
well as his subsequent reaction. East et al. (1942) found that 
of 3,987 offenders aged 16 to 20 in whom a record of control 
was available there was in each age-group—except for a smail 
number under strict and repressive control—a diminishing 
amount of resistive action as age advanced. 


c. Physical Factors 


Apart from encephalitis lethargica and certain other 
diseases; various estimates are given concerning the relation 
of physical health and juvenile delinquency. Burt (1925) 
found that defective physical conditions were, roughly 
speaking, one and a quarter times as frequent among 
delinquent children as they were among non-delinquent 
children from the same schools and streets. And he states 
that regular medical inspection and treatment of all school 
children, as a matter of routine, has done much to forestall 
crime and misconduct during later life. Bagot (1941) 
concluded that his survey did not show inferior health as an 
important factor in causing delinquency. Pearce (1944) 
believes that juvenile delinquents lack vigour and robustness. 
He observes, however, that in many delinquent children the 
reverse is true and the very quality of their exploits indicates 
dynamism. The London data of East et al. (1942) showed no 
tendency for the lads to differ in stature from the general 
population of town dwellers of the same ages. The mean 
weight of the London delinquents was well below that of 
London-employed males of similar ages, but was consistently 
above the general urban industrial average. There was no 
certain evidence of any association of criminal tendencies 
and underweight. At age 16, lads with three or more previous 
convictions registered a statistically significant excess in the 
mean chest measurement over lads with fewer convictions. 
The fact that physical inferiority is sometimes related to 
marked social achievement is generally recognized. There is 
often, of course, no association between the physical disease 
of an offender and his offence. 


d. Mental and Moral Factors 


The causal relation of mental defect and juvenile delin- 
quency has been variously estimated. In his early researches 
Burt found 8 per cent of his delinquent children were definitely 
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defective. Lewis (1944) emphasizes the fact that it is 
impossible to estimate even approximately the number of 
mentally defective persons in the certified institutions in 
Great Britain who were potential criminals and who would, 
sooner or later, have appeared in the courts had they 
remained in the general community. Bagot (1941) concluded 
that backwardness is strongly associated with delinquency. 
East et al. (1942) found that among the London delinquents 
the proportion who were mentally defective (5 per cent) was 
very much higher than would be expected in a random sample 
of the general population. Miller (1944) states that most 
observers agree that intelligence-level is a factor in the 
retention of normal standards of social behaviour but does not 
alone occasion delinquency. Of the 496 London delinquents 
aged 16, only 4 were found to be suffering from insanity, 3 
from epilepsy and 2 from _ psychoneurotic disorder. 
Emotional and temperamental disabilities, however, are 
frequently associated with juvenile delinquency. 

Except for a few cases of moral defectiveness (i.e., ethically 
aberrant psychopathic personalities) many of the so-called 
moral deviations of behaviour associated with delinquency 
can be only loosely defined. Excluding examples of psycho- 
pathology, some are attributable to parental carelessness, 
and may be the result of parental disregard for the rights of 
others, or of a more expressed determination to leave 
correction to the teacher when the child goes to school. 
Any discussion on the increase in juvenile delinquency today 
must differentiate between naughtiness and the more serious 
forms of delinquency. The latter can hardly be avoided if 
the delinquent’s associates approve of his misbehaviour, and 
if the general moral standards of modern adults remain at 
their present low level. However this may be, as with the 
body so with the mind: scarlet fever may select only one 
member of the family, and delinquency may be due to causes 
which leave others in the family unscathed. The many 
contradictory conclusions of experienced observers leave one 
in no doubt that every juvenile delinquent presents a special 
diagnostic, prognostic and therapeutic problem, and that 
causal factors may reinforce or cancel out each other. 


3. Treatment 


Reference has been made to the broad methods adopted by 
juvenile courts when dealing with delinquency. Medical 
psychologists aided by trained social workers have a 
contribution to make in a proportion of exceptional cases. 
An immediate requirement seems to lie in greater preventive 
efforts. This may follow if the world’s present moral apathy 
is superseded and genuine citizenship becomes an important 
educational study. 
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1. The General Problem 


According to the estimate of the Registrar-General, 
persons over the age of 65 will in 1951 form 11-6 per cent, 
and by 1971, 17 per cent of the population of England and 
Wales, unless there is a change in the present trends of birth 
and mortality rates. It is therefore not surprising to find 
that in recent years increasing attention has been paid to 
the social and medical care of the aged, and an extensive 
study was undertaken for the Nuffield Foundation by a 
Survey Committee on the Problems of Ageing and the Care 
of Old People under the chairmanship of Mr. B. Seebohm 
Rowntree. The report of this Rowntree Committee was 
published under the title Old people (Rowntree, 1947), and 
the social and medical issues raised have stimulated con- 
siderable public interest. 

Further to this study, Sheldon (1948) carried out a medical 
survey in Wolverhampton, an English Midland town with 
a population of about 150,000, on one of the random 
samples of men over 65 and women over 60 which had been 
investigated from a social angle by the Rowntree Com- 
mittee. Information was collected from 477 people during 
personal visits, and supplemented in many cases by the 
opinions of friends and medical attendants. The wealth 
of data obtained was analyzed under the three headings 
of ‘“ Physical state,” ‘* Mental state,” and ‘“* Domestic 
structure,” but the interdependence of all findings in deter- 
mining the status of health of the individual emerged 
clearly. To give only one instance: deafness and vertigo 
due to degenerative disorder of the internal ear were 
frequently found to produce disorientation in the dark, 
sometimes precipitating nocturnal confusional episodes. 

Turning to the mental state of old people living at home, 
the picture is, on the whole, a cheering one for the reader 
accustomed to dealing with patients suffering from senile 
deterioration in mental observation wards and hospitals. 
Only 3-8 per cent of the persons visited presented evidence 
of mental breakdown ; 11-2 per cent showed slight impair- 
ment of their mental faculties ; 3-2 per cent were eccentric 
in their habits, without suffering from intellectual deteriora- 
tion; the remaining 81-8 per cent were classed as fully 
normal mentally. Moreover, a fair proportion of these old 
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folk left a distinct impression on the investigator’s mind 
of unusually fine and vigorous characters. It is reassuring 
to have confirmation, scientifically obtained, of the 
impression gained in everyday contact with old people, that 
the overwhelming majority retain their mental faculties to 


- the full. 


On the other hand, Aubrey Lewis (1946) pointed out 
that the statistics of the Board of Control (England and 
Wales) showed that the annual number of ‘first attack 
admissions * of patients over the age of 65 in the years 1907 
and 1937 increased from 821 to 1,187 for males, and from 
897 to 1,522 for females. An analysis of the incidence 
rates per 100,000 of the population over 65 gave anomalously 
low values, especially when compared with figures in the 
USA, which show steep increases of ‘ first admission rates’ 
with rising age. Lewis presented convincing evidence to 
show that the comparatively low incidence rates of first 
admissions of patients over 65 in this country were due to 
the retention in public assistance institutions of many 
patients who should have been admitted to a mental hospital. 
Moreover, in the area of the London County Council (1947) 
accommodation has been provided for cases of senile 
dementia at the Tooting Bec Hospital. To this institution, 
with nearly 2,500 beds, elderly patients with mental dis- 
orders have been admitted either under a section of the 
Lunacy Act of 1890 which deals with the detention of 
harmless persons of unsound mind in workhouses, or, if 
they are over 70 years of age and with no record of previous 
certification, without formalities under the Lunacy Acts. 

A more limited study was undertaken in Scotland by the 
present writer (Post; 1944), who analyzed the admission 
figures of the Royal Edinburgh Hospital for Mental and 
Nervous Disorders and found that the proportion of 
patients admitted over the age of 60 had steadily risen from 
14-35 per cent (14-3 % males, 14-4 % females) in 1903 to 
30-9 per cent (27-°9% males, 33-0% females) in 1942, 
When these trends are viewed in conjunction with the 
estimated future increase in the number of old people, we 
are forced to agree with the conclusion that ‘“* We must 
regard the mental disorders of the elderly as likely to be 
responsible within the next thirty years for the bulk of the 
patients admitted to mental hospitals.’ (Lewis, 1946) 


2. Senile Deterioration 


There are few psychiatric disorders which may not occur, 
either as a recurrence or for the first time, during senescence. 
Especially, first attacks of a manic-depressive psychosis in 
an episodic or chronic form are not at all uncommon, and 
convulsive therapy has been employed to an increasing 
extent in aged patients (Mayer-Gross, 1945). The ‘so-called 
presenile dementias, though by definition beginning before 
the onset of senescence, frequently manifest themselves 
after the age of 60. Contributions to the symptomatology 
of these disorders (Stengel, 1943) and their relationship to 
senile dementia (Newton, 1948) have recently been made in 
Great Britain. In the present survey, we shall concern 
ourselves only with the much more common mental dis- 
orders due to senile and arteriosclerotic brain changes. 
Moreover, it is not possible to give a full account of all the 
aspects of deterioration from normal senescence; it is 
merely intended to give some information on the trend of 
work done recently in Britain. 
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3. Survey of Psychological Work 


Psychological studies of ageing and senility were reviewed 
and critically examined by Margaret Davies Eysenck (1946), 
who concluded that the studies undertaken so far have been 
largely exploratory, and pointed out the fallacy of drawing 
conclusions on the mechanism of the psychology of ageing 
from the comparison of groups of young people with groups 
of old people; she advocated “ large-scale longitudinal 
follow-up studies”’ designed to reveal the intellectual, 
emotional, temperamental and attitudinal changes occurring 
during an individual’s life. 

Her own contribution (Eysenck, 1945) has been an 
exploratory study of mental organization in senility, in 
which she applied factorial analysis to the results of 20 
psychological tests given to 84 co-operative patients with 
senile dementia. Re-test reliabilities were established for 
the tests used, and three group factors concerned with speed, 
memory, and physical strength, respectively, as well as a 
general factor, emerged. This general factor presented a 
picture of mental organization which differed greatly from 
that found in normal adults and was thought to be due 
to the differential deterioration in senile patients of what 
Cattell called fluid’? and “crystallized ”’ abilities. This 
point was illustrated particularly clearly by the finding 
that whereas seniles scored considerably above the 14-year- 
old level on the Mill Hill Vocabulary Test (a test repre- 
sentative for ‘“‘ crystallized”’’ ability), only the 8-year-old 
level was reached on Raven’s Progressive Matrices Test, 
which is a highly representative test for “* fluid ’’ abilities. 

These two tests were used by Foulds & Raven (1948) in 
an attempt to draw inferences concerning normal changes 
in mental ability for ages up to 60. Broadly speaking 
their results were ‘** . . . in agreement with the generally 
accepted view that from about the age of 30 onwards a 
person’s ability to understand new methods of thinking, 
adopt new methods of working, and even to adjust to new 
situations, steadily decreases, whereas he is normally able 
to recall acquired information long after his capacity to 
adapt to new situations has begun to decline.”” The authors 
stress the need of information concerning the normal 
changes after the age of 60. 


4. Symptomatology of Deterioration 


Mildly deteriorated senile patients are more often 
encountered by the general practitioner than by the 
psychiatrist. Sheldon (1948) examined the symptomatology 
of men and women with a mild impairment of mental 
faculties who made up 11-2 per cent of his random sample of 
old people living at home. He summarized his observations 
in giving as early signs of senile mental failure: ‘* Some 
restriction of activity, with a tendency to apathy; a mild 
disturbance of appetite; a definite liability to change of 
mood, especially apt to express itself by depression of 
spirits ; a slight failure of memory ; a tendency to aberration 
of talk—either in the direction of loquacity and rambling 
speech or in a slowness of speech; a tendency to morbid 
anxiety, and a diminished desire for occupation and capacity 
for self-care.” 

It is at this stage of mild senile deterioration that asocial 
behaviour disorders may emerge for the first time in a 
person's life. Though Norwood East (1944) draws attention 
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to “*. . . the well-known fact that the incidence of crime per 
100,000 of the population of the, age or age groups con- 
sistently decreases after thirteen as age advances ”, he quotes 
Goring’s (1919) analysis of the age incidence of 682 first 
offenders convicted of serious offences as demonstrating 
that between the ages of 60 and 65 there is a transient 
period of exacerbation in an otherwise rapidly diminish- 
ing tendency towards crime. Certain types of offence such 
as homosexual acts with boys and attempts at suicide were 
relatively more frequent in persons over 60 than in younger 
age-groups, and East (1944) states that “*.. . clinical 
experience suggests that in many cases as one gets older 
personality seems to be a more important crimino-genic 
factor than environment. In young and middle-aged 
persons a first offence is only occasionally an early indication 
of mental abnormality ; in elderly persons it should at once 
arouse doubts as to whether it is the result of senile degenera- 
tion.” The difficulties which are encountered in medico- 
legal practice in determining criminal responsibility of aged 
offenders are discussed fully, and East expresses the opinion 
that a knowledge of the mental background of such a person 
may suggest the most suitable way of dealing with him, 
and of protecting society from his misconduct?. 

In Sheldon’s (1948) sample of old people living in their 
own homes 3-8 per cent suffered from severe mental 
deterioration, and several of the subjects in this group had 
to be admitted to mental hospital in the course of the 
investigation. Post (1944) found that by far the commonest 
immediate cause for hospital admission was a confusional 
state, apparently acute in onset ; in addition, deterioration 
of personal habits made transfer to a mental hospital 
necessary much more frequently than did paranoid, 
aggressive, or suicidal tendencies. Using Rothschild’s 
(1941) criteria for the clinical differentiation of senile and 
arteriosclerotic psychoses, it was possible to show how much 
more favourable was the immediate prognosis—in terms 
of discharge from hospital—in arteriosclerotic as compared 
with senile cases. Review of the histories and clinical 
states suggested that patients broadly fell into two groups : 
in one, a simple dementia, either on a senile or an arterio- 
sclerotic basis, developed in an inconspicuous fashion, 
whereas in the other group florid psychotic symptoms, 
often bizarrely paranoid or depressive in type, dominated 
the picture until a more profound stage of dementia 
supervened. 


5. Etiological Considerations 


In agreement with earlier work, it has been found that a 
large proportion of people developing senile or arterio- 
sclerotic deterioration had been ill adjusted psychologically 
all their life. Lewis & Goldschmidt (1943) discovered well- 
marked personality difficulties in 67 per cent of their Tooting 
Bec cases, while Post (1944) gives a figure of 62 per cent ; 
the latter was also able to confirm that patients who exhibited 
positive psychotic symptoms as well as dementia had, on 
the whole, been far more seriously maladjusted throughout 
life than those suffering from a simple dementia only. The 
importance of the constitutional factor is further supported 
by evidence of the familial incidence of the disorders under 
discussion. Confirming the findings of Meggendorfer 


» [The care of the mentally defective criminal is discussed by Sir Norwood East 
in this number of British Medical Bulletin (BMB 1304).—Ep.} 
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(1926) and Weinberger (1926), 25 of Post’s 78 cases (32:1 
per cent) of senile or arteriosclerotic mental disease had a 
positive psychiatric family history ; in 15*4 per cent this was 
one of senile or arteriosclerotic deterioration, and if relatives 
who had suffered from strokes, allegedly without psychiatric 
complications, were included, the figure for positive family 
history rose to 24-4 per cent (Post, 1944). 

The main practical question which the study of the mental 
aspects of senescence thiows up is, whether there is anything 
we can do to prevent or retard the onset of senility. 
Recognition of the importance of constitutional factors 
such as heredity and personality-structure may help to 
indicate the type of person on the danger list for mental 
deterioration ; but if these considerations are allowed to 
influence our therapeutic attitude unduly, they may be as 
harmful as is preoccupation with brain damage to the 
exclusion of the dynamic aspects of personality. Leaving 
aside as self-evident the importance of maintaining general 
health and of attending to special physical defects, etio- 
logical factors operating from the environment would appear 
to be the only ones which can be removed or modified. 

Sheldon (1948) was able to compare the social circum- 
stances of normal aged persons with those of people showing 
slight mental impairment (11 per cent of his sample). The 
members of this group, demonstrating as it were senility 
in statu nascendi, were relatively more afflicted with the 
burdens of the widowed state, loneliness and domestic 
anxiety than normal old folk. A feeling of loneliness, in 
particular, was definitely associated with a mild degree of 
mental impairment and in a large majority of cases was 
due to recent loss of the marital partner. On the other 
hand, a considerable proportion of the subjects who felt 
lonely were not in fact living alone, and Sheldon considered 
the question as to how far anxiety and a sense of loneliness 
were symptoms, rather than causes, of mental impairment. 
He came to the tentative conclusion, however, that some 
individuals are so constituted in their personality as to be 
more prone to feelings of loneliness and anxiety than others, 
and that they will react more deeply to an unfavourable 
social environment; the resulting upset of emotional 
balance might then initiate a train of deterioration of 
personality and intellect. In the senile dementia patients 
studied, after their admission to hospital, by Lewis & 
Goldschmidt (1943), failure to retain a place in the com- 
munity, to remain a member of a family, or to have an 
appreciated share in the life of some household or working 
group, was a common finding. This defect of social inte- 
gration was looked upon as powerfully adverse to mental 
health ; although in some of the cases it had been the 
outcome of a wayward and difficult personality, the authors 
thought that in many, the breaking down of social inte- 
gration had been the unavoidable consequence of the 
narrowed circle, bereavements, and an incapacity for 
forming new habits and associations. 


6. Therapeutic Considerations 


All branches of medicine must make their contribution 
towards the maintenance of health during old age. The 
psychiatric approach is determined by an endeavour to 
postpone or mitigate the effects of brain changes on per- 
sonality functions or, in other words, to influence the rate 
and extent to which senescence changes into senility. In 
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the psychiatric care of the ageing patient attention is paid 
to the emotional state, and attempts may be made to 
modify attitudes and neurotic tendencies which may have 
existed for many years but whose exacerbation is frequently 
a danger-signal of impending senile deterioration. Though 
in selected cases this approach may be very helpful, an 
attempt to influence etiological factors in the environment 
of the ageing person is usually more feasible. The feeling 
of loneliness can often be combated by interpreting the 
patient’s behaviour to his friends and by encouraging them 
to allow him or her to take a more active part in the family 
circle. The psychiatric social worker will, in addition to 
her work with the patient’s family, help him towards the 
cultivation of hobbies and put him in touch with one of the 
increasing number of clubs for old people. Beyond out- 
lining these general principles, no further elaboration of the 
practical approach will be attempted, because basically the 
problem is too large to be solved in terms of treatment of 
the individual patient. In the discussion, at the 1948 Annuai 
Conference of the British Medical Association, on the early 
recognition and treatment of senile deterioration, all the 
speakers stressed the paramount need for re-orientation ot 
our social attitude towards the aged; instead of being 
obliged to retire at a fixed age, old people should be retained 
as long as possible in carefully selected and reasonably 
gainful employment. Earlier Mackintosh (1947) had even 
gone so far as to suggest the introduction of selection boards 
and the application of the methods of child guidance in 
old age. 


7. Present Trends of Research 


A serious decline in the standard of living in Great 
Britain would, in fact, inevitably result from the increase 
in the number of old age pensioners and the simultaneous 
decrease in the size of the working population, which have 
been predicted by the vital statisticians. One way of 
keeping national production and income at the present 
level might be by raising the retiring age and thus retaining 
elderly people in productive employment. 

At the Nuffield Research Unit into the Problems of 
Ageing, which is under the direction of Sir Frederic 
Bartlett at Cambridge, investigations are in progress on 
the issues involved in maintaining the efficiency of men 
in later middle age employed in industry, and the work of 
the Unit has been concerned mainly with the timing and 
detailed analysis of some skilled operations, both motor 
and mental; special attention is being paid to the investi- 
gation of problems of re-training. At the Department of 
Psychological Research of the Crichton Royal, the mental 
hospital at Dumfries, J. C. Raven has been able ‘o 
standardize the Progressive Matrices and Mill Hill 
Vocabulary Tests for British people of all ages up ‘o 
65, and enquiries are in hand concerning normal and 
abnormal changes after that age. On the clinical side it is 
hoped to establish a geriatric unit at the Bethlem Royal 
Hospital, Beckenham, and the Maudsley Hospital, Londcn, 
where problems of early deterioration will be studied from 
psychiatric, psychological, and social angles. Thus work 
is proceeding along fresh lines of approach which in time 
should lead to an increasing understanding of the menial 
aspects of senescence. 


* Personal communications 
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A. PROVISIONS FOR THE STUDY AND TREATMENT 
OF THE CRIMINAL 


Since the beginning of the present century psychological and 
psychiatric studies in Great Britain have added valuable 
information towards a better understanding of the criminal, 
and of the many problems involved in the prevention and 
treatment of crime. Modern sociological and penological 
investigations also have advanced our knowledge. But no 
single line of approach can do more than provide the investi- 
gator with some of the clues necessary for an understanding 
of the subject. 

Studies have been carried out by, or with the consent of, 
Government departments, civil and military ; by societies 
and other bodies ; and by individuals. Sometimes investi- 
gations inaugurated for another purpose throw light upon 
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the causation and prevention of criminal behaviour. Finally, 
the Executive Authority is constantly assessing the value of 
new proposals and ideas with a view to incorporating into 
the administrative machine such as may prove practical and 
progressive. 


1. Official Studies 


The Prison Commissioners frequently explore new 
methods in the training, education, rehabilitation and 
after-care of prisoners. A detailed account of the progress 
made is published yearly by His Majesty’s Stationery Office 
(His Majesty’s Prison Commissioners Annual Reports). 
Other studies have been carried out by teams and individuals. 
For example, in 1933 the Home Office, with the co-operation 
of fifteen Magistrates’ Courts, began an enquiry with the 
object of ascertaining how many offenders placed on pro- 
bation commit further indictable offences during a period of 
three years after the probation is ended. In the same year 
another investigation examined the files in the Criminal 
Record Office of 20,667 persons over the age of sixteen 
found guilty of offences sufficiently serious to warrant the 
taking of finger prints, and who had no previous offences 
recorded against them, in order to estimate the proportion 
who were free from further charges during the subsequent 
five years. The work has been continued and the latest 
published results refer to 139,862 offenders (Report of the 
Commissioners of Prisons, 1947). 

Before 1933 a medical psychologist (Pailthorpe, 1932) 
issued a report on studies in the psychology of delinquency. 
The work was carried out under the auspices of the Medical 
Research Council with the co-operation of the Home Office. 

Team work by Prison Medical Officers, lasting in some 
cases for several years, enabled an anthropological survey 
of the English convict to be published (Goring, 1913). A 
report on the psychological treatment of crime appeared 
in 1939 (East & Hubert, 1939), and a statistical study of 
4,000 adolescent criminals in 1943 (East, Stocks & Young, 
1943). Individual medical officers have published books 
on the subject of crime and criminals, and have written 
numerous papers for the scientific journals. 

The Second World War enabled psychiatrists attached to 
the fighting Services to study large groups of men who became 
mentally disturbed by employment as combatants. Many 
of the disturbances presented themselves as problems in 
delinquency. Early in 1942 the Navy opened Kielder 
Camp as an observation and treatment centre for mentally 
abnormal ratings, some of whom were delinquents. Many 
interesting papers by Service psychiatrists on different 
aspects of the association between combatant service and 
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criminal behaviour have appeared in the medical journals. 
Negative studies also have been significant. For example, 
the medical officers of a submarine flotilla collected material 
which tended to show that the submarine service attracted 
a stable type of man who maintained a high state of morale 
and that psychiatric illness in its personnel was very small. 


2. Studies by Societies 


The Medico-Legal Society frequently, and other societies 
occasionally, discuss at their regular meetings problems 
concerning criminals and the prevention and treatment of 
crime. Lectures on forensic psychiatry have been given 
for many years at the Maudsley Hospital Medical School 
(now the Institute of Psychiatry, University of London) in 
connexion with the postgraduate course for the Diploma in 
Psychological Medicine (D.P.M.). Lectures on criminology 
are also now given in the Institute of Psychiatry at the 
Maudsley Hospital, and postgraduate students on the 
clinical staff of the hospital receive as part of their normal 
training opportunities of studying the forensic aspect of 
psychiatry at certain London prisons. 

The Howard League for Penal Reform has long studied 
criminals and their treatment, and in its journal reviews 
modern methods for the prevention of crime and delin- 
quency. Recently an International Committee of the 
Howard League for Penal Reform (1947) published in book 
form a policy which it is suggested should be applied to the 
Juvenile Courts. The Tavistock Clinic and the Institute for 
the Scientific Treatment of Delinquency, as well as other 
psychiatric clinics, have developed researches which include 
the diagnostic and therapeutic approaches to delinquency. 


3. Studies by Individuals 


Psychiatrists attached to mental hospitals, having special 
opportunities for study, contribute to the scientific journals 
papers which discuss certain aspects of the problem of the 
association of mental disease or defect and criminal 
behaviour. In recent years magistrates and others, some- 
times aided by the generosity of the trustees of endowed 
funds, have published the results of individual research. 
And although some of the writings fail to avoid a biased 
presentation, many provide a stimulus te those whose minds 
are progressive and imbued with the importance of crime 
as a social problem. 


4. Extraneous Studies 


In 1934 the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees published 
a report (Bell, 1934) on the Junior Instruction Centres which 
were established to prevent deterioration or demoralization 
likely to arise from unemployment. Amongst other matters 
the investigation considered whether the Centres had helped 
to counteract the increasing amount of juvenile crime. In 
1943 the Hygienic Committee of the Women’s Group in 
Public Welfare issued a report dealing with an investigation 
into the domestic habits and customs of certain town 
dwellers evacuated during the war. The report showed 
a broad, humane and factual approach to many matters ; 
from it emerged further reason to believe that juvenile 
delinquency appeared to be, at least in part, another of the 
problems due to parental failure. A report (Stephens, 
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1945) issued by the Pacifist Service Units on an experiment 
in the social rehabilitation of problem families stated that, 
in a certain group of cases investigated, mental and psy- 
chological difficulties were invariably found, and that 
psychiatric treatment proved ineffective mainly because of 
the absence of a satisfactory home background. It was 
also found that the instability of many patients rendered 
continuous treatment impossible. 

The Burden Neurological Institute, in association with the 
Society for the Study of Addiction (to Alcohol and Drugs), 
and aided by a grant from a body of interested persons, is 
conducting research into the nature and causation of alcohol 
addiction ; the findings may influence the treatment of the 
alcoholic offender. 

The catholicity of the studies in progress is made apparent 
by the fact that eugenic research and the experience of 
Marriage Guidance Councils provide relevant information. 
The Civil Courts add their quota. A distinguished County 
Court Judge has recently stated (Earengey, 1948) that in 
tenement dwelling-houses parental influence decreases to 
the vanishing-point, and that he is convinced that much of 
the looseness of behaviour tending to immorality and crime 
in (but by no means confined to) the classes brought up in 
tenements is substantially due to bad housing conditions. 


5. Studies by the Executive Authority 


These are concerned with the trend of modern thought in 
the prevention of crime and the treatment of the criminal, 
and relevant matters are periodically reviewed by the Home 
Office Advisory Council on the Treatment of Offenders. 


B. PROVISIONS FOR THE CARE AND TREATMENT 
OF MENTALLY DEFECTIVE AND MENTALLY 
ABNORMAL CRIMINALS 


6. Mentally Defective Persons 


The Mental Deficiency Act, 1913 gave Criminal Courts 
power to take steps to place a mentally defective offender 
under guardianship, or cause him to be detained in an 
institution for defectives. It also authorized the Home 
Secretary to transfer to an institution for mentally 
defective persons a prisoner undergoing a prison sentence 
if he is satisfied, on the certificate of two medical men, that 
the prisoner is mentally defective. 

Institutions for mentally defective persons are of two 
kinds : State institutions are established and maintained by 
the Board of Control! for defectives of dangerous or violent 
propensities ; Certified institutions are institutions in respect 
of which a certificate has been granted under the Act to 
their managers to receive defectives. 


7. Insane Persons 


If they are so insane as to be unfit to plead, insane offenders 
are detained in a mental hospital. An offender who is 
found to be guilty but insane is also similarly detained. A 
prisoner who is found to be insane during a prison sentence 
is certified as such by two doctors and two visiting Justices, 

1 [The Board of Control was created by the Mental Deficiency Act of 1913. 
As from July 1947, the administrative functions of the Board of Control were 
transferred to the Minister of Health, = Mental Health Service thus being 
integrated with the National Health 


Serv: 
An article on mental health and the “National Health Service is to appear 
in = next number of the Bulletin.—Eb.] 
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THE LAW RELATING TO 
TEMPORARY TREATMENT IN 
MENTAL HOSPITALS 


CYRIL F. PENTON M.A. 


Legal Senior Commissioner 


Board of Control 


Provisions and safeguards of the 1930 Act 

Difficulties in interpretation 

Statistical data 

Procedure in Southern Rhodesia and Northern Ireland 
Possible changes in the 1930 Act 


Temporary treatment is the procedure by which patients 
who have no volition, that is to say who are incapable of 
expressing themselves as willing or unwilling to receive 
treatment, may be detained for a limited time without 
certification as persons of unsound mind. This procedure 
is not followed in Scotland, but applies to England and 
Wales only. 

Before the passing of the Mental Treatment Act, 1930, 
a poor person resident in England or Wales could not, in 
general, receive treatment for mental illness until he had 
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been certified as of unsound mind and sent to a mental 
hospital under a reception order made by a justice. The 
main purpose of the Act of 1930 was to remedy this state of 
affairs and to give effect to the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission which, when reporting in 1926, had urged that 
certification should be the last resort and not the necessary 
preliminary to treatment. Accordingly the Act not only 
enabled local authorities to make provision for out-patient 
and voluntary in-patient treatment for poor persons but 
also, by section 5, required them to take such steps as they 
considered necessary to provide and maintain suitable 
accommodation for the reception of temporary patients. 


1. Provisions and Safeguards of the 1930 Act 


Treatment under the provisions of section 5 is obtainable 
on written application made, if possible, by the husband or 
wife, or by a relative of the person to whom it relates, 
accompanied by a recommendation signed by two doctors, 
of whom one should, if practicable, be the usual medical 
attendant of the patient, and the other a doctor approved 
for the purpose of making recommendations under the 
section by the Minister of Health. Treatment is limited, 
in the first instance, to six months, but if it is anticipated that 
the patient will not recover within the period of six months, 
though his early recovery thereafter appears reasonably 
probable, it may be extended on application duly made not 
more than one month nor less than 14 days before the 
expiration of the current period of treatment, for further 
periods of such lengths not exceeding three months as may be 
directed by the Board of Control, provided that such further 
periods shall not exceed six months in all. 

In order to safeguard the patient against improper 
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and the Home Secretary has power to transfer the prisoner to a 
mental hospital. The most serious cases are usually detained in 
the State Mental Hospital at Broadmoor, Berkshire. 


8. Minor Forms of Mental Abnormality 


A part of certain prisons is used as an observation and treatment 
centre for prisoners who are suffering from lesser forms of mental 
abnormality, and pyschotherapists are engaged to treat cases 
susceptible to this form of treatment. If modern methods of 
diagnosis and treatment are not available the prisoner can be sent 
to a mental hospital or clinic for the purpose. The Prison Com- 
missioners have accepted the principle of establishing on colony 
lines a special institution under their administration for this class 
of offender. But difficulties due to the Second World War have 


‘delayed its inception. 


Offenders suffering from mental abnormality are frequently 
remanded to prison for medical examination and report. The 
Criminal Justice Act 1948 empowers the Court also to remand an 
offender on bail for a first period of three weeks, to enable a 
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medical examination and report to be made. A person remanded 
on bail may be received for this purpose into an institution within 
the meaning of the Mental Treatment Act 1930 (i.e., a mental 
hospital or other premises maintained by a Local Authority for the 
purposes of this Act), a registered hospital or licensed house, or 
into an institution for mentally defective persons within the 
meanings of the Mental Deficiency Acts. 

When the court is satisfied on expert medical evidence that the 
mental condition of the offender requires and may be susceptible to 
treatment, but is not such as to justify his being certified as a person 
of unsound mind under the Lunacy Act 1890, or as a defective 
under the Mental Deficiency Act 1913, the Criminal Justice Act 
allows a court to add to a probation order a requirement that the 
offender shall undergo medical treatment for a period not extending 
beyond twelve months, with a view to the improvement of the 
offender’s mental condition. It is believed that such treatment, if 
commenced early in an offender’s career, may have lasting benefit 
and tend to reduce the amount of crime committed by mentally 
abnormal persons. 
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reception or detention the section provides for him being 
visited within one month of his reception by two members 
of the hospital management committee and that, if he 
becomes capable of expressing himself as willing or unwilling 
to receive treatment, he shall not thereafter be detained for 
more than 28 days unless in the meantime he has again 
become incapable of expressing himself. Power to discharge 
is vested in the same persons and bodies as in the case of 
a certified patient with the added safeguard that the Board 
of Control may at any time order that the patient shall be 
discharged or that steps shall be taken to obtain a reception 
order for his detention as a person of unsound mind. 


2. Difficulties in Interpretation 


Section 5 was designed to provide treatment for the 
confusional type of case, of which it was estimated that 
there was a considerable number, and in particular for 
puerperal cases, many of whom fall within its scope. It 
appears to have been thought that continuance of treatment 
would readily be secured by regrading patients as voluntary 
patients if they recovered volition during their period of 
temporary treatment. From the outset, however, difficulty 
arose as to the interpretation of subsection (12), which 
provides that 


if a person who has been received as a temporary patient 
becomes capable of expressing himself as willing or unwilling to 
receive treatment he shall not thereafter be detained for more 
than twenty-eight days unless in the meantime he has again 
become incapable of so expressing himself. 


Doctors were naturally prone to regard the words 
“ capable of expressing himself ”’ as indicating the expression 
of a rational wish which was in conformity with the interests 
of the patient. That such an interpretation was not the 
intention of Parliament was clear from a passage from the 
speech of the Government spokesman during the debate in 
the House of Lords which ran as follows : 


No attempt should be made to construe ‘ volition’ as meaning 
rational volition. Therefore even if the wish is irrational or is 
contrary to the best interests of the patient, if he expresses 
willingness or unwillingness he cannot properly be regarded as 
without volition. 


This interpretation of subsection (12), which the Board of 
Control felt bound to give effect to, imposed serious burdens 
not only upon medical superintendents in relation to treat- 
ment but also raised difficult problems for the bodies and 
persons charged with the statutory visitation of temporary 
patients, within one month of their reception, under sub- 
section (9). As regards the latter it meant, in strictness, 
that if upon visitation the patient, however confused he 
might be, expressed a wish to go home, the statutory visitor 
was under a duty to report to the Board of Control that it 
was not proper that he should continue to be detained under 
care and treatment. As a result of these difficulties the 
section soon came to be regarded by many medical superin- 
tendents as unsatisfactory and too complicated to be worthy 
of operation. 


3. Statistical Data 


Reviewing the position in their report for 1935 the Board 
of Control stated that, whereas the number of temporary 
patients admitted to public mental hospitals in 1931 repre- 
sented 1.8 per cent of the total direct admissions, that figure 
had by 1935, as a result of special efforts made by the Board 


and by Local Authorities, risen to 5.2 per cent; they com- 
mented on the fact that this latter figure was little more than 
half the proportion of temporary admissions to private 
institutions and expressed the view that experience over 
the five years since the coming into operation of the Act 
confirmed the estimate of its framers that the proportion 
of admissions falling within the scope of the section was 
not likely to exceed 15 per cent. It appears from a study 
of the relevant section of the Board’s 1935 Report that even 
at that date they were of opinion that some simplification 
of the provisions of the section was indicated as soon as a 
favourable opportunity occurred, and that this might take 
the form of a modification of the twenty-eight-days rule, 
which necessitates regrading and fresh formalities if the 
patient’s condition changes and there is a return of volition, 

The figure of 5.2 per cent recorded in the Board of 
Control’s report for 1935 was exceeded only in two sub- 
sequent years, namely in 1936 when it was 5.3 per cent and 
in 1938, in which year it rose to 5.5 per cent. From 1938 
to 1946 it hovered around 4 per cent but the figure for 1947 
descended to 3.5 per cent. It seems significant also that 
the corresponding figure for temporary admissions to 
private institutions and single care (types of care catering 
for the wealthier sections of the community) have fallen 
from 8.5 per cent in 1935 to 2.9 per cent in 1947, 
Incidentally, it may be of interest to record here that, in 
relation to the total direct admissions to public mental 
hospitals, the percentage of certified patients, which in 
1931 stood at 91.1 per cent, had by the end of 1947 decreased 
to 42 per cent, while the corresponding percentage of 
voluntary admissions to such hospitals in 1947 attained a 
new high average at 54.5 per cent. 

It seems clear from the figures quoted above, that the 
existing provisions for temporary treatment, contained in 
section 5, have been found so complicated and difficult of 
Operation that they have had a deterrent effect upon those 
who contemplated availing themselves of them. Drastic 
alteration seems necessary both as regards the provision 
relating to initial reception as a temporary patient and in 
order to do away with the twenty-eight-days rule, which 
necessitates regrading and fresh formalities on return of 
volition. What form should the alteration take? 


4. Procedure in Southern Rhodesia and Northern Ireland 


The provisions of section 5 have been reproduced, with or 
without modification in detail, in various Dominion and 
Colonial enactments, and the relevant provisions of two of 
these, the Southern Rhodesian (Mental Disorders) Act, 
1936, and the Mental Health Act (Northern Ireland), 1948, 
appear to be worthy of consideration. 

Southern Rhodesia.—Sections 44 to 46 of the Southern 
Rhodesian Act afford temporary treatment, without the 
intervention of a judicial authority, to 

a person who is suffering from mental disorder (whether he is 

or is not capable of expressing volition) and is likely to benefit 

by temporary treatment, but is also unfit on account of his 
mental state to be received and maintained as a voluntary 
patient. 
The provisions relating to applications for treatment, 
visitation after reception, period of treatment and discharge, 
follow closely the wording of the English Mental Treatment 
Act except that the person who made the original application 
may, at any time, order the patient’s discharge. Section 74 
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also provides a general safeguard enabling the patient to call 
the Courts to his aid. 

The effect of these sections seems to be to provide for 
temporary treatment of resistive as well as of non-volitional 
patients ; thus patients who, though volitional in the sense 
that they express refusal of treatment, are, in the judgement 
of the two doctors making the recommendation, without 
insight into their mental condition and unaware of their 
need for treatment, can be detained for a period not 
exceeding, with any extensions granted by the prescribed 
Authority, 12 months in all. 

There is much to be said in favour of these provisions 
which, it will be observed, abolish the (twenty-eight-days) 
rule in the English Act requiring the regrading of the patient 
as a voluntary patient within 28 days after recovery of 
volition, and enable the doctor in charge of the patient either 
to continue to detain the patient for the current period of 
treatment if he is not satisfied that recovery of volition is 
likely to be permanent or, if at any time during the current 
period he believes that recovery of volition is likely to be 
permanent, to regrade the patient on a voluntary basis. 
A further advantage, from the medical point of view, is that 
by affording temporary treatment to resistive patients whose 
refusal of treatment is due to lack of insight into their mental 
condition, the Rhodesian Act recognizes such refusal and 
also any protests during treatment as irrational, and permits 
treatment to be continued unhindered. 

Northern Ireland.—The provisions of the Northern 
Ireland Act are somewhat revolutionary, their effect being 
that persons admitted to mental hospitals will be in two 
groups only. The first group consists of voluntary patients 
who appreciate their need for treatment and apply to obtain 
it, the second group of temporary patients. 

Section 7 of this Act makes provision for the reception 
into a mental hospital, on a written application duly made 
in accordance with the provisions of the section, of a person 
who is suffering-from mental illness and is unfit on account 
of his mental state to be received (or to continue) as a 
voluntary patient, or of a person who is an addict, as a 
temporary patient. The application must be accompanied 
by a recommendation in the prescribed form signed by a 

-duly qualified medical practitioner and specifying the 
grounds on which he bases his recommendation. Treatment 
in the temporary category is for an initial period of one year 
which may from time to time be extended for further periods 
of such length, not exceeding six months, as may be specified 
in directions given by the Ministry of Health and Local 
Government, provided, however, that the total period of 
treatment as a temporary patient shall not in any case exceed 

-two years from the date of the patient’s first admission as 
such. When, however, the patient is, at the completion of 

the two years, undergoing special treatment and the Ministry 
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is satisfied that the patient’s recovery is probable on the 
completion of that special treatment, the Ministry may 
authorize an extension of the period of special treatment 
beyond the two years for the purpose of the completion 
of the special treatment. Section 9 provides that when it 
is no longer proper to retain a mentally ill person as a 
temporary patient steps may be taken to have him certified, 
by a judicial authority, as a person of unsound mind. 

Subsection (3) of section 6 of the same Act makes pro- 
vision for the taking of steps to deal with a voluntary patient 
as a temporary patient if the medical superintendent is 
satisfied that the patient is, by reason of a change in his 
mental state, unable to appreciate his status as a voluntary 
patient and has remained in that condition for a period of 
28 days. 


5. Possible Changes in the 1930 Act 


The scheme of the Northern Ireland Act attains in full 
measure the objective put forward by the Royal Commission 
that certification should be the last resort and not the 
necessary preliminary to treatment and, in that respect, its 
provisions are most attractive. The British Parliament, 
however, has always been assiduous to preserve the liberty 
of the subject and to provide strong safeguards when 
mentally ill persons are detained. Would it look with 
favour upon, firstly, the signing of a recommendation for 
temporary treatment by only one medical practitioner (who 
need not apparently be specially qualified in the diagnosis 
and treatment of mental disorders), and secondly, the fixing 
of the initial period of temporary treatment at one year 
with further six-monthly extensions to a full period of two 
years ? 

As regards the first question, the Board of Control has 
always taken the view that there is no legal objection to the 
second signatory of the existing form of recommendation 
(who must be a registered medical practitioner approved 
by the Minister of Health for the purpose of making recom- 
mendations under section 5) being a senior medical officer 
of the hospital into which the patient is to be received. If 
the second signatory is either such a medical officer or a 
consultant whose services are available free of charge under 
the National Health Act, 1946, the requirement that the 
recommendation must be signed by two doctors should not 
present difficulty either upon the ground of expense or 
otherwise. It seems possible, therefore, that Parliament 
may think it desirable to preserve the existing requirement 
that the recommendation shall be signed by two doctors. . 

As regards the total period of temporary treatment to be 
permitted, perhaps an extension to eighteen months in all 
would afford a reasonable compromise between medical 
and legal views. 
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ASPECTS OF THE 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY OF OLD AGE 


Revealed in Witchcraft Cases of the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 


SONA ROSA BURSTEIN M.A. 


Wellcome Historical Medical Museum, London 


The hazards of senescence belong in large proportion 
essentially to the sphere of mental health. This appears 
now to be the considered verdict of both medicine and 
science. In 1948, problems of old age for the first time 
formed a distinct feature of the programmes of the British 
Medical Association and the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, at their annual meetings in June 
and September respectively. At both meetings, papers 
and discussions emphasized the social and psychological 
disorientation which threatens the ageing individual in 
the pace and stress of contemporary living; at the British 
Medical Association meeting, the discussion on old age 
was included, significantly, in the section of Neurology and 
Psychiatry.°4* 

Old people are much in today’s news. The increased 
longevity which is the proud achievement of improved 
medicine and hygiene has led to an unprecedented increase 
in the numerical proportion of the old-age group of the 
population. Medicine, science, changing birth-rate, war 
and migration have together created an imbalance, which 
population trends threaten to intensify. Consciousness of 
the effect of the strain of contemporary life on the aged is 
forced upon us by their very numbers. It was pointed out 
some time ago by Lord Amulree that many old people were 
suffering from underfeeding, not because of inadequate 
rations but because they could not stand in queues and 
carry home heavy parcels.** The implication is that much 
of the chronic sickness of the aged is due to current social 
conditions in the community. The truth seems to lie in the 
truism that old age is not a new thing, and that problems 
of adjustment to old age are as old as mankind. 

Four hundred years ago old women were the news— 
bad news, dire news! An angry verbal passage-at-arms with 
a shrill-voiced hag—and a man would go home to frighten 
himself nearly or quite to death at the first aches or cramps 
that might come to him. The very sight of an old crone 
mumbling to herself could send children into convulsions 
and rouse a storm of mob excitement. Wonderfull news 
from the North... ; Strange and terrible news from 
Salisbury ...; The most true and wonderful narration 
A detection of damnable driftes . .. with such 
headlines the pamphleteers, the reporters of the time, spread 
the tidings of witches brought to trial and doom, and so 
fostered suspicion and further convictions. 
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It is not the purpose of this paper to examine the long and 
complex history of belief in witchcraft, which reached its 
height in the 16th and 17th centuries. The antiquitv of the 
worship which is at the basis of the witch-cult has been 
amply set forth by Margaret Murray®® and others. Much 
literature and theory have been devoted to interpreting the 
records in the light of the belief of Montague Summers®’ 
or the scepticism of the late Henry Charles Lea,** authorities 
to whose industry and scholarship every student of witch- 
beliefs owes so much. Moreover, it is certainly proved 
beyond argument that, from the earliest antiquity to modern 
times, accusations, prosecution and punishment for witch- 
craft have fallen on people of both sexes and all ages. In 
the list of those executed for witchcraft in the town of 
Wiirzburg, for example, in the years 1627 to 1629, in which 
151 names are recorded, there are as many men as women, 
and no less than thirty children.** °° 

Nevertheless, at the height of the witch-trials of the 16th 
and 17th centuries, the vast majority of the accused were old 
women. Of this we have overwhelming evidence in the 
works of contemporary writers—philosophers, doctors, 
and jurists, both English and Continental; in the reports 
of indictments and trials; in contemporary pamphlets and 
ballads; and in folk-memory expressed in song, legend and 
literature at a later date. There is an undoubted challenge 
to those concerned with mental and social welfare in the 
question why, for two and a half centuries, suspicion of, 
and prosecution for, witchcraft constituted a major hazard 
of female senescence. 


Evidence of Contemporary English and Scottish Writers 


Reginald Scot, summing up the sceptic’s case against 
witchcraft, says that witches “be commonly old, lame, 
bleare-eyed, pale, fowle and full of wrinkles . . . in whose 
drousie minds the divell hath gotten a fine seat; . . . leane 
and deformed, showing melancholie in their faces... 
doting, scolds, mad, divellish.”” Towards the end of the 
book he gives his definition of witchcraft as “‘in truth a 
cosening art . . . a supernaturall worke, contrived between 
a corporall old woman and a spirituall divell.’’** 

A hundred years later, we find Joseph Glanvill setting 
forth the case for belief in witchcraft and persecution of 
witches with passionate conviction and all the sober, 
reasoned argument of the 17th century thinker. Yet even 
he has to find some way of answering the objection that 
“°Tis very improbable that the devil who is a wise and 
mighty spirit would be at the beck of a poor hag, and have 
so little to do as to attend the errands and impotent lusts 
of a silly old woman,” and the fact that the “* accused 
persons are usually crazy and imaginative old women.”!*® 
William Perkins, too, in his Discourse on the damned art of 
witchcraft, indignantly rejects the expressed view that 
witches were “‘ merely aged persons of weake braines and 
troubled with abundance of melancholie.’’?° 

Notestein quotes an English newspaper, The Moderate 
Intelligencer of September 1645, which has an editorial 
commenting on a current case, thus: 

But whence is it that Devils should choose to be conversant 
with silly old women that know not their right hands from their 
left, is a great wonder . . . they will meddle with none but 
poore old women: as appears by what we have received this 
day from Bury . . . Divers are condemned and some executed 


and more like to be. Life is precious and there is need of great 
inquisition before it is taken away.** 
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FIG. 1. AN EARLY ATTACK ON WITCHMONGERS 


‘SCOTS 
Difcovery of V Vicchcraft: 


PR ov ING 
The common opinions of Witches con- 
traéting with Divels, Spirits, or Familiars ; and 
their power co kill, torment, and confume the bodies of 
men women, and children, or other creatures by diteafes 


or otherwife ; their fying in the Air, Sx. To be bur imaginary 
Brronious conceptions aad novelcies 5 


WHEREIN ALSO, 
The lewde unchriftian practifes of Witchmongers,upon aged, 
melancholy, ignorant, and (uperftious people in exeorting con- 
ns, by inhumane cerrors aad torcures is notably deredted, 
‘The knavery and confederacy of Conjurors, 
The impious blaiphemy of Inchanters, 
The impofture of Sooth{ayers, and Infidelicy of Acheifts. 


ERED 


The delufion of Pythonifts, Figure-caiters, Affrologess, and va- 
NLS __ nity of Dreamers. 
The fruitleffe beggesly art of Alchimiftry, 


ie 

The horrible art of Poifoning and alt che tricks and conyc)-| 

L ances of juggling and Liegerdemainare fully deciphered, if 


With many other things opened chat have long lain hidden: though 
very to be known for the undeceiving of Judges, Juftices, 
and Juries, andfor che prefervation of poor,aged, deformed, ignorant 
people ; frequently taken, arraigned, condemned and execured for 
Witches, when according co aright underftanding, and a good 
conicience, Phyfick, Food, and neceffaries ilould be 
adminiftred to them. 


Whereunto is added, 2 creatife upon che nacure,and [ub@ance of Spirits and Diveis 
&c. all written and publithed in Anno 1584. by Reginald Scat,E fquire. 
LONDON, 
Printed by Richard Cotes. 1651. 
94944444990 45444444 


Title-page of Reginald Scot’s Discovery of witchcraft, 1651 edition. 
(From a copy in the library of the Wellcome Historical Medical 
Museum) 


As late as 1668, when scepticism was well advanced, 
William Drage, “ practitioner in physick”, gives the 
following panacea for diseases caused by witchcraft: 

_ Punish the witch, threaten to hang her if she help not the 
sick, scratch and fetch blood. When she is cast into prison, 
the sick are some time delivered, some time he or she (they are 
most females, most old women, and most poor) must transfer 
the disease to other persons, sometimes to a dog, or horse, or 
cow. Threaten her and beat her to remove it.'* 

John Gaule, vicar of Great Staughton, a contemporary 
resident in East Anglia at the time of Matthew Hopkins’ 
great witch-drive in that region, and a credible witness 
in that he was himself a believer in witchcraft, writes: 
“Every old woman with a wrinkled face, a furred brow, a 
hairy lip, a squint eye, a squeaking voice, or a scolding 
tongue, a skull-cap on her head, a spindle in her hand, a 
Dog or Cat by her side, is not only suspected but pro- 
nounced for a witch.’"* There is no change here from 
Archbishop Harsnett’s description, nearly fifty years earlier, 
of the accepted idea of a witch: 


. an old weather-beaten croane, having her chinne and 
her knees meeting for age, walking like a bow leaning on a 


shaft, hollow-eyed, untoothed, furrowed on her face, having 

her lips trembling with the palsie, going mumbling in the streets ; 

one that hath forgotten her pater noster and yet hath a shrewd 
tongue in her head to call a drab a drab.’*® 

Master Thomas Potts, who acted as clerk to the court in 
the notorious case of the Lancashire witches, has left us a 
faithful and accurate chronicle of what took place at the 
trial, with almost photographic detail of the “* examinates ”’. 
Describing the cross-examination of one of the principals 
accused in the case, Anne Chattox, “‘a very old, withered, 
spent and decrepit creature, her sight almost gone,” he 
makes this significant remark: “*. . . for the wrinkles of 
an old wives face is good evidence to the Jurie against a 
witch. And how often will the common people say Her 
eyes are sunke in her head, God blesse us from her.’’® 

Roger North, a distinguished lawyer who was at Exeter 
in 1682 when a famous witch trial occurred, wrote in a 
letter: ‘“*. . . They were the most old, miserable, decrepit 
creatures . . . a painter would have chosen them out of the 
whole country for figures of that kind to have drawn from.” 
Elsewhere he gives a vivid account of the popular excite- 
ment: “‘ The women were very old, decrepit and impotent 
and were brought to the assizes with as much noise and 
fury of the rabble against them as could be shewed on any 
occasion. The story of their acts was in everyone’s mouth 
. . . all which the country believed and accordingly per- 
secuted the wretched old creatures.’’** 

Sir George Mackenzie, acting as counsel for the defence 
(permitted in Scottish procedure only) in a witchcraft case 
between 1660 and 1670, opens the final summing-up of his 
argument with these words: ‘* Consider how much fancy 
does influence ordindr Judges in the trial of this crime, for 
none now labour under any extraordinar Disease but it is 
instantly said to come by Witchcraft and then the next old, 
deformed or envyed woman is presently charged with it.’’* 

Blackstone,** referring to the laws of Henry VIII and 
James I, which made the practice of witchcraft a felony 
“without benefit of clergy’’ and punishable by death, 
says : ‘“* These acts continued in force till lately, to the 
terror of all antient females in the kingdom, and many poor 
wretches were sacrificed thereby to the prejudice of their 
neighbours and their own illusions.” 


Evidence of Contemporary Continental Writers 


Continental writers are, if anything, even more explicit 
in attributing the witch-character to old women, whether 
in accusation, defence or rationalization. In 1550, the 
Italian physician and mathematician. Jerome Cardan, 
published a book, De subtilitate, in which he regarded 
witchcraft as an illusion engendered by poverty, hardship 
and lack of nourishment, but founded on some reality. 
He says: 

What are we to think of those called /amiae or vulgarly 
strigae? They are miserable old women, beggars, existing 
in the valleys on chestnuts and field herbs and, but for a little 
milk, would starve. They are emaciated, deformed, with 
prying eyes, pallid, showing in their faces black bile and 
melancholy. They are taciturn, stupid and differ little from 
those called demoniacs. They are fixed in their opinions and 
so stubborn that, if one regard only what they so boldly repeat 
that is impossible, we should regard it as true.** 

Cardan’s countryman, Arnaldus Albertinus, in a tract 
published in 1572 asserting the existence of witchcraft and 
the guilt of witches, says that the latter are “ mostly old 
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women who can find no lovers and become strigae, when 
they commit unspeakable things.” 

The great pioneer in regarding the mentality and behaviour 
of old women—which exposed them to accusations of 
witchcraft—as manifestations of mental illness was Johann 
Weyer, known also as Wier or Wierus. In his book, De 
praestigiis daemonum, published in 1563, while proclaiming 
his own orthodox belief in witchcraft, he asserted the folly 
of attributing supernatural powers to old women, and 
denounced the cruelty of their persecution. In his intro- 
duction he says, ‘“‘ Witches are poor, ignorant creatures, 
old and powerless, who without instruction imagine them- 
selves, in their desperation and degradation, to be the cause 
of the evils which God sends to man and beast.” In the 
dedication he recapitulates with approbation the opinions 
of his patron, the Duke of Cleves, that old women, misled 
by devils, imagine that they cause the evils which happen 
to others whom they desire to harm. In accordance with 
this view, in the Duke’s domains foolish old women were 
not put to death, and were punished only if there was a 
proved case of poisoning.** In the introduction to his 
second book, De lamiis, Weyer congratulates himself on 
the success of his efforts to diminish the slaughter of 
innocent old women, but as the tyrants have renewed their 
persecutions, he proposes to put his opinions into condensed 
form and to prevent the shedding of innocent blood.?’ 
His constant use of the diminutive—mulierculae, aniculae, 
vetulae—, in referring to the old women he defends, is worthy 
of note. 

Frommann, writing in 1675 on “ fascination ”’, the evil 
eye and attendant phenomena, subscribes to the view that 
witchcraft is mostly practised by uneducated old women 
(“ .. . indoctis magis quam doctis senibus magis quam 
juvenibus, mulieribus quam viris probari miretur nemo ’’),}® 
An occurrence quoted by Westphal in a book called Patho- 
logia daemoniaca, published in Leipzig in 1707, indicates 
that the tradition of Weyer had taken some hold in the 
medical world, even in Germany, the stronghold of the belief 
in witches. The story is of an old woman who, in 1674, 
a century after Weyer was writing, confessed to congress 
with an incubus. She was handed over for medical 
examination; this in itself marks an enormous advance. 
Dr. Michael Ettmiiller, in a long opinion given with much 
detail of symptoms, pronounced her insane and declared 
her intercourse with demons imaginary, and her “* progeny ” 
nothing but faecal discharges after severe constipation. 
The Medical Faculty of Leipzig concurred in this opinion 
and she was saved from the stake.”*® ** The outstanding 
name in the conflict against persecutions for witchcraft 
.in 17th century Germany is that of Christian Thomasius, 
of whom Frederick the Great said that he “* vindicated the 
right of women to grow old in safety.”’** 

In England, the chief protagonists for the defence of old 
women against witchcraft persecution were amateurs and 
laymen. Reginald Scot was a country squire, who with 
equal ability and enthusiasm devoted his leisure to writing 
on his two paramount interests—the defence of witches 
and the growing of hops. His evidence for the former is 
mostly drawn from the life and beliefs of the people. 
Continental witch-belief was far withdrawn from popular 
superstition and vulgar rumour. It was claimed as an 
exact science based on observations by able and enlightened 
men, and its arguments were founded on the scholarship 
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of generations. In the revised Criminal Code of Saxony 
of 1572, the opinions of Johann Weyer (Wieri rationes) in 
relation to witchcraft are derided as worthless because he 
was only a doctor, lacking the scholarship and precision of 
the jurist.4® It is the very difference in the character of 
English and Continental witch-belief that makes the 
similarity of the witch-personnel in both cases of such vital 
significance. 


Characteristic Senile Behaviour of Suspected “* Witches ” 


There have not been wanting others than Weyer, with 
less conscious purpose, to point out, by explicit statement 
or by implication, that many of the old women involved 
were either crazed or doting. The characteristics of 
mumbling senility were undoubtedly taken as evidence. 
“None ever talked to themselves that were not witches,” 
said a common witch-pricker. Potts describes old 
Mother Chattox with “her lippes ever chatterung and 
walking; but no man knew what.’’> A manuscript of the 
time of James I deals with: ‘* Circumstances to be con- 
sidered in the cause of [Joane Harvye] the mayde of 
Hookham ... for scratching of an old witch there 
{Mother Francis], now deade.” In a marginal note, 
Mother Francis is described as “ old and crazed and hurte 
by a fall.””. From the text we learn that she was aged about 
eighty and that the fall was out of bed—ae danger well 
known to those who have charge of the infirm aged. 

Not least evident in the narratives is that type of senile 
psychotic behaviour arising from lack of comprehension 
of immediate reality or danger. Eighty-year-old Temperance 
Lloyd, we are told in a contemporary pamphlet,”* went 
to the gallows “all the way eating and was seemingly 
unconcerned.” Several accounts of the last witch-burning 
in Scotland, as late as 1722, tell of how the accused, 
described variously as “‘ demented” and “‘a fatuous old 
woman ”’, was quite unconscious of the stir about her as 
she was led to the stake and stretched out her hands to the 
blaze, chattering her pleasure at “‘ the bonnie fire.’’*? 

The typical, irritable, discontented old woman, the village 
scold, with “‘a shrewd tongue in her head to call a drab 
a drab’, seems generally to have been careless enough of 
her own danger. Over and over again it is this loud, 
aggressive behaviour which brings the woman into trouble. 
Elizabeth Sawyer, the witch of Edmonton, who was the 
very type depicted by popular belief “‘ with body crooked 
and deformed, even bending together’, confessed to the 
Rev. Henry Goodcole who visited her constantly in Newgate 
until her execution, that her “tongue ... by cursing, 
blaspheming and imprecating ... was the occasioning 
cause of the Divel’s access unto her.”’* 

In the case of the notorious fraud of the ‘“* Boy of Bilson ”, 
exposed by Bishop Morton in 1620, the boy, William Perry, 
being asked why he had accused this particular old woman 
of causing his pretended “ possession ”’, replied that “* she 
being known to him and of a scolding humour, he fixt it 
on her.”” Arthur Wilson, James the First’s chronicler, who 
recounts the story, says that the old woman “‘ had no good 
reputation among the Neighbours, being of a tetrical and 
froward temper incident to old age.” The good bishop 
seems to have been weil ahead of his time in assessment of 
both senile psychology and juvenile delinquency, for he 
took the young exhibitionist into his own home and educated 
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him. “Thus”, says Wilson, “did the Bishop preserve 
an innocent old woman condemned by the Law to die... . 
and convert a wicked boy whom afterwards he bound 
Apprentice and proved a good man.”?* 

A witchcraft trial which took place in Wiirttemberg early 
in the 17th century (1615-21), casts considerable light on 
the communal psychological situation. This was the case 
of the mother of the famous Johann Kepler. The 
“Keplerin”’, as she was called, deserted by a thriftless 
husband, soured and embittered by misfortune, made 
morose and eccentric by solitude, was accused of witchcraft 
by a neighbour whom she had insulted. Her astronomer 
son, defending her, was under no illusion as to her temper. 
He described her as “ small, thin, swarthy, 
sharp-tongued, quarrelsome, of evil mind,” 
and a disturber of the whole community. 
In a letter he writes: 


Rumour is an evil than which none is 
swifter; for this suspicion spread at once 
among highly superstitious folk, since they 
based their argument on the seventy years’ 
age of my mother and on several of the 
faults with which my mother is burdened, 
which are lying, prying, violent anger, 
cursing, persistence in complaints, which 
vices at that age are verycommon.. .*° 


Giffard!’ sketcnes a deft picture of how 
a witchcraft gccusation may arise from 
local quarrels: 


Some woman doth fall out bitterly with 
her neighbour: there followeth some great 
hurt ... There is a suspicion conceived. 
Within a few years she is in some jarre 
with an other. This is noted ofall. Great 
fame is spread of the matter. Mother W. is 
a witch... Well, Mother W. doth begin 
to be very odious and terrible unto many, 
her neighbours dare say nothing but yet in 
their hearts they wish she were hanged. 
Shortly after an other falleth sicke and doth 
pine . .. Everyone sayth now that 
Mother W. is a witch in deede... It 
is out of all doubt. 


Contemporary Interpretations of the 
Behaviour of Supposed Witches 


Reginald Scot prefixes his Discoverie of 
witchcraft with an epistle to his kinsman, 
Sir Thomas Scot, in which he covers a 
whole range of senile psychotic behaviour 
and makes some acute observations on 
cause and effect. He pleads, 


. . . that lawfull favour and Christian com- 
passion be rather used towards these poore 
soules, than rigour and extremitie. Because 
they, which are commonlie accused of witch- 
craft, are the least sufficient of all others 
to speake for themselves; as having the most 
base and simple education of all others; the 
extremitie of their age giving them leave 
to dote, their povertie to beg, their wrongs 
to chide and threaten (as being void of « 
any other waie of revenge), their humor 
melancholicall to be full of imaginations, 
from whence cheefely proceedeth the vanities 

of their confessions: as that they can trans- ‘ 
form themselves and others into apes, owles, =. -- - 
asses, dogs, cats &c.; that they can flie 
through the aire, kill children with charms, 
hinder the coming of butter &c. 


Printed at London for Edward Marchant ; 
be fold at his fhop ouer againfl the Croffe in Pauls - 


The confessions of the accused have been taken variously 
as proving the reality of their guilt or as the ramblings of 
insanity, shaped by current belief. Most of the confessions 
were certainly made under duress, whether of the rack of the 
Continental courts, the “boots” and ‘“ pennywinkis ” 
(a kind of thumb-screw) of the less ceremonial torture of 
Scotland, or in England, where official torture was not 
permitted, the refinements of the witch-hunter’s third-degree 
methods—*“ floating”, maintaining for hours a strained and 
painful position, keeping from sleep for many nights and 
days, “‘ walking between two” up and down a room to the 
limits of endurance of feet and heart and brain. Of the 
confessions made without apparent coercion, it has to be 


FIG.2. TESTING A SUSPECTED WITCH BY “FLOATING” 


Witches Apprehended,E 


amined and Executed, for notable - 
villanies by them committed both by 


Landand Water. 


Witha ftrange and moft true triall bow taknow 


whether a woman be a Witch 
or not. 


© 


Ghurch-yard, 1 613, 


Title-page of an account of the trial of Mother Hutton and her daughter Mary at Bedford 
in 1612. (From a contemporary pamphlet? in the Bodleian Library, Oxford) 
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remembered that many were made in the hope of gaining 
the mercy of the courts, were it only the mercy of strangling 
before burning. Further, most of the accused fully believed 
in the existence of the powers attributed to them and we 
find not a few cases of women asking sincerely if it were 
possible they could have committed these grievous sins 
without knowing.5* Mary Smith, in 1616, made a full 
confession for her soul’s salvation and died on the gallows 
in great penitence and piety, fully believing herself to have 
been a witch. Nevertheless, there was a large number of 
spontaneous confessions as surprising and puzzling to 
contemporary observers as to later inquirers. North 
observed of the women at the Exeter trial: ‘‘ The evidence 
against them was very full, but their own confessions exceeded 
it. They appeared not only weary of their lives but to have 
4 great deal of skill to convict themselves.”’** 

The “ humor melancholicall ” which, according to Scot,” 
makes old women “ full of imaginations”, is a theme to 
which he constantly reverts. Two of the chapter-headings 
of Book III of the Discovery run: (Chap. X) How melancholie 
abuseth old women and of the effects thereof, by sundrie 
examples, and (Chap. XI) The strange and divers effects of 
melancholie and how the same humour abounding in witches, 
or rather old women, filleth them full of marvellous imagina- 
tions and that their confessions are not to be credited. 
* Melancholy” is a common diagnosis of the time. A 
16th century manuscript in the British Museum, written by 
an unnamed Kentish man, who had certainly read and 
digested the works of Weyer and Scot and other sympathetic 
writers, repeats this second chapter-heading almost verbatim 
and adds: “If our witches fantasies were not corrupted, 
nor their wills confounded with this humor, they would not 
so voluntarilie and readilie confess that which calleth their 
life in question.” 

Webster, exposing the fallacies of supposed witchcraft, 
wrote of “divers persons under a passive delusion of 
Melancholy and Fancy.’*® Burton, in the Anatomy of 
melancholy, says: *‘ This natural infirmity is most eminent 
in old women, and such as are poor, solitary, live in most 
base esteem and beggary or such as are witches; insomuch 
that Wierus, Baptista Porta, Ulricus Molitor, Edwicus, do 
refer all that witches are said to do, to imagination alone, 
and this humour of melancholy.’’!* 

Arthur Wilson (1653) saw nothing in the women con- 
demned at Chelmsford ‘“ other than poor mellencholie 

. ill-dieted, atrabilious constitutions, whose fancies 
working by grosse fumes and vapors might make the 
imagination ready to take any impression.”’*® 

Weyer, the doctor, would have the “‘ evil deeds confessed ” 
minutely inquired into, as to the validity of the alleged 
means and effects and also 

as to whether there be any melancholy or mental disorder . . . 

In this business there is much of turbulence, of suspicion, of 

malignity ; much is confusedly disseminated about others. The 

confessions of old women deluded by demons are accepted 
and the judge who lends a facile ear to accusations and con- 
fessions will find himself deluded and involved in an inextricable 
labyrinth . . . How can faith be reposed in confessions made 


by those not in their right senses? And if these old women 
confess lies, it vitiates the whole confession.?’ 


Elsewhere referring to the trials of Job and the madness 
of Nebuchadnezzar, Weyer continues : 


It is fortunate that they are not among us today, for if they 
were hereabouts, some old woman would shoulder the respon- 
sibility for their distress, and the brains of these old women 
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are so inflamed that, under torture they would confess to having 
caused all these terrors.?* 


It is interesting to note that, while modern scholarship 
piles up research and argument to prove that the attribution 
of the witch-character to women, of whatever age, derives 
from ancient cults of mother-goddess and earth-goddess, 
to those who lived in the centuries of witch-belief it was 
something inherent in female nature. Whether seen in the 
shadow of the passionate misogyny of the Malleus male- 
ficarum*™, that 15th century vade-mecum of all witch-hunters, 
or in the light of Weyer’s healing kindness, woman was 
weak, excitable, liable to deception and fit for diabolic 
illusions.** Scot quotes from Leonhardus Vairus: 
** And therefore, he sayth . . . women are oftener found to 
be witches than men: For (sayth he) they have such an 
unbridled force of fury and concupiscence generally... 
and of all other women, leane, hollow-eyed, old, beetle- 
browed women (sayth he) are the most infectious.”’** 

As early as 1550 Cardan attributed the witch-behaviour 
of old women to want, hunger and hardship. Weyer 
constantly refers to their poverty. The dependence on 
charity is specially notable in the English narratives. 
Webster in 1677 laughs to scorn the idea “ that the Devil 
should carry an old Witch into the air into foreign regions, 
that can hardly crawl with a staff, to dancing and ban- 
queting, and yet to return with an empty belly and the 
next day be forced, like old Dembdike or Elizabeth 
Sothernes,” (i.e. the Lancashire witches) “...to go 
a-begging with the sour-milk can.”’*® 

The pattern of the curse which followed the refusal of 
alms is endlessly repeated in the narratives. Such is the 
story told by Glanvill'® of Julian Cox and the maid-servant 
said to have been bewitched by her. Says Scot in his 
introductory epistle: 

May it please you to waie what accusations and crimes they 

laie to their charge, namelie: She was at my house of late, 

she would have had a pot of milke, she departed in a chafe 
because she had it not, she railed, she cursed, she mumbled 
and whispered, and finally she said she would be even with me: 


and soon after, my child, my cow, my sow, or my pullet died, 
or was strangelie taken .. . 


In a pamphlet published in 1687,° giving an account 
five years after the event of the trial described by North, 
we read that the judge “ ... in his charge to the jury 
gave his opinion that these three poor women (as he 
supposed) were weary of their lives, and that he thought it 
proper for them to be carried to the Parish from whence 
they came, and that the Parish should be charged with their 
maintenance; for he thought their oppressing Poverty had 
constrained them to wish for death.” 

The authors of the play The witch of Edmonton, written 
in 1658, put a shrewd summing-up of the situation into the 
mouth of Elizabeth Sawyer: 


Why should the envious world 
Throw their scandalous malice upon me, 
*Cause I am poore, deform’d and ignorant 

_ And, like a bow, buckled and bent together ? 
Must I for that be made a common sink 
For all the filth and rubbish of Men’s tongues 
To fall and run into? Some call me Witch; 
And, being 1gnorant myself, they go 
About to teach me how to be one; urging 
That my bad tongue (by their own malice made so) 
Forespeaks their Cattle, doth bewitch their Corn, 
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Themselves, their Servants, and their Babes at nurse. 
Thus they enforce upon me; and in part 
Make me to credit it... 

Act II, Scene ] 


Modern Medical Interpretations 


Some individuals living at the time, with every excuse of 
training and social pressure to regard these old women as 
enemies of society, could make thoughtful interpretation 
of the behaviour of both persecutor and persecuted. A 
Johann Weyer could blaze a trail for the modern alienist. 
Yet doctors of later times have tended to relegate the whole 
matter of witchcraft to the antiquarian and the folk-lorist, 
as if the very type and character of the witch-suspect dis- 
appeared with the last recorded burning or hanging. ‘* The 
undiscovered country of witch pathology,” says Kittredge, 
“ awaits its trained explorer.”*+ And Zilboorg makes the 
reproach: “* As the fires of the Inquisition stopped burning, 
so did the fires of compassionate medical curiosity.’’®* 

Nevertheless, there is not complete silence. Alienists of 
the later 19th century such as Hack Tuke and Maudsley*®*® 
make reference, albeit briefly, to the witchcraft records as 
of some value in their work with the insane. Tuke declares 
that “it is impossible to read the narratives of some of the 
unfortunate hags who were put to death for witchcraft, 
without recognizing the well-marked features of the victims 
of cerebral disorder.’’”® 

In Germany, Kirchhoff, after a careful study of the original 
records of the witch trials, stated that he often found the 
reported answers and conversations exactly like those familiar 
to him in asylums for the insane. He names some forms 
of mental disease (notably dementia senilis and epilepsy) 
which, he considers, constantly and unmistakably appear 
among those who suffered trial for witchcraft.** Snell 
also made detailed investigations into psychological aspects 
of the witch trials, with a view to application to psychiatric 
studies.7* 75 He points out that the mentally sick person 
may be the accused or the accuser, and mentions that self- 
accusation of serious crimes is a recognized symptom of 
mental disorder. 

A series of articles®*”* on the “State of Society, 
Past and Present, in Relation to Criminal Psychology ” 
appeared in 1881-3, from the pen of David Nicolson, 
deputy-superintendent of Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic 
Asylum. This contribution, sadly isolated in outlook and 
treatment of its subject, presents the suspected witches in 
the setting of their daily life and neighbourhood, and 
attempts an assessment of the social implications of the 
persecutions. As a pioneering effort it is worthy of lengthy 
quotation: 

In the study of criminal trials, such as those with which we 
are at present concerned, we are brought face to face with the 
social phenomena of the time being in all their bearings and, 
in the cases here given, there will always be found something 
of psychological interest, either as regards the domestic and 
other concerns of the community or as regards individuals 
prosecuted or individuals prosecuting. The evidence, where 
given, will throw light upon the different ways that people 
had of looking at their relationships and of interpreting the 
circumstances taking place around them. 

Sometimes the eccentric or insane appearance or conduct 
of the individual will be found to have given rise to an accusa- 
tion founded on a bona fide belief in the individual’s actual or 
potential guilt. Sometimes the insanity will reveal itself in 
wild and ecstatic utterances of the individual at whose instiga- 


tion or upon whose evidence a charge is sustained against a 
reputable and unoffending neighbour. Sometimes the mixture 
of hysteria or epilepsy with a malicious or criminal disposition 
will mask the real character of the case and give, as in any 
form of criminal charge, grounds for the expression of honest 
though contradictory opinion on the two sides.?™ 


Proposals to honour the memory of Sir Thomas Browne 
in 1904 brought an indignant letter to the British Medical 
Journal from the Irish alienist, Conolly Norman, recalling 
how Browne’s “expert testimony” in 1664 secured the 
conviction and execution of two women tried for witchcraft 
before Sir Matthew Hale.” A _ lively correspondence 
followed this letter, which created a brief flare-up of interest 
in the subject of witchcraft and medical responsibility ; 
but, brief as it was, the discussion tailed off into historical 
reminiscence before it died down. In the following year, 
Norman published an interesting study on the reappearance 
among modern paranoiacs of notions having the closest 
connexion with old witchcraft delusions. He suggests that 
the wonder-working delusional inspirations of the insane 
are taken from the material provided by their own times, 
e.g. in the 20th century from such developments as electricity 
and the phonograph.’* 

The New England witchcraft excitement of 1692, brief 
but intense and bitter, roused some modern medical 
curiosity by its local character and the completeness of its 
documentation.* Taylor?® comments on the remark- 
able lack of critical interpretation of witchcraft phenomena 
from a medical standpoint, but in his own interpretation 
concentrates on “the pathological significance of the 
disorders observed in the bewitched persons” with no 
reference to the character of those accused. Caulfield*?, 
on the other hand, begins by taking the suspected persons 
into review: ‘“‘ Goody Osburn, a sickly old creature, who 
later at her trial admitted that she suffered from vivid 
dreams”; ‘old Sarah Good, a pipe-smoking, disorderly, 
somewhat demented beggar.” His paper is paediatric 
in intention, but he does not miss the significance of 
the ‘“‘ afflicted children’s” selection of these old women 
for accusation, and brings out well the suggestibility of 
children brought up in the peculiar atmosphere of Puritan 
New England. 

Tramer’s paper,’? again concerned with child psychology 
in relation to the witch-beliefs and trials, also draws attention 
to the type of ragged, hunch-backed, dishevelled, emaciated 
old woman presented to child-belief as a witch. One or 
two other authors have referred the suspect behaviour of 
supposed witches to schizophrenia and epilepsy**, to trance- 
mediumship or essays in extra-normal experience*', or to 
unrealistic symbolism.** The remaining few who have 
concerned themselves with witchcraft and medicine have 
been mostly interested in the belief in the magical causation 
of disease.** Zilboorg, in his History of medical psychology, 
and other contributions *! 5? 145 18 alone gets the phenomena 
of witchcraft into a true perspective in medical, psycho- 
logical and social history. But the problem still awaits 
handling by the geriatrician. 


Psychological and Social Sources of Prejudice Against 
Old Women 


The psychopathology of old age is now beginning to be 
well documented.°*2°5 In 1931 Critchley anticipated the 
present preoccupation with psychological phenomena of 
ageing®* and, as early as 1896, Scott 1°? had some good 
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things to say about reactions to old age viewed as the 
diminuendo of life. Hall’s book on senescence,*? which 
appeared in 1923, stands in a class by itself; it was the 
rounding off, in retirement, of a professional career which 
had already contributed full and specialized treatments of 
the phenomena of adolescence and maturity. It is only 
within the last decade that the mental state of old people, 
and the happiness or unhappiness of their reciprocal 
relations with the community, have come to be realized as 
a factor to be reckoned with in communal welfare. 

The published results of research reveal a recognizable 
pattern of senile psychosis, with recurring traits such as 
neglected appearance, forgetfulness, confused and agitated 
behaviour, incomprehension of personal danger, and a 
variety of antisocial psychopathies ranging from mild 
suspiciousness to homicide, imagined or actual. These 
and other related traits become familiar to the point of 
monotony in any intensive reading of the original witchcraft 
data. 

East, in an important paper on the aged criminal 
offender,*® draws from his own medicolegal experience 
conclusions for which endless evidence could be found in 
the witchcraft records. He quotes, among other illuminating 
cases, that of a man of 75 who had murdered his landlady 
for alleged reasons based on “ delusions inherently incon- 
gruous.” The behaviour of this man at the medical inquiry 
into his mental condition, after the trial at which he had 
been found guilty and sentenced to death, is strongly reminis- 
cent of that of many of those accused as witches, as 
described in the 16th and 17th century narratives. East 
observes : 

Confusion of thought . . . unwarrantable distrust of others 

and suspicions regarding events, restlessness and resistiveness 

mark the passing of normal senescence into abnormal senility 
and suggest to the forensic psychiatrist the lines upon which 
to shape his evidence in a criminal court. 

The question of responsibility and culpability, in actual 
or imagined crimes, was not unthought of by the contem- 
poraries of the supposed witches. Selden** would have 
had them punished even by death for malicious intent, 
declaring: 

If one should profess that by turning his hat thrice and 

crying buz, he could take away a man’s life, though in truth 

he could do no such thing, yet there is a just law made by the 

State, that whosoever should turn his hat thrice and cry buz, 

p wo intention to take away a man’s life, shall be put to 

ea 
Diefenbach quotes a whole series of doctors of the time 
who professed very similar views.*? Zilboorg!” reminds 
us that what we now know as “neurosis” and “ per- 
sonality deviations ” presented no problems to the physicians 


-of those days, not because these deviations did not exist, 


but because they were all “‘ commonly understood to stem 
from ill will, which covered the whole length of the series 
from mere naughtiness and prankishness to psychopathies 
and criminality. The concept of ill will was the most 
dynamic and potent one in the history of witch-hunting.” 
Weyer took the view we should expect of him: “* If one holds 
that witches are to be severely punished for their evil intent, 
let it be remembered that there is a great difference between 
sane and insane will”.** But it is the layman, Scot, who 
takes us to the heart of the matter, giving us a sharp reminder 
of helpless old women caught up in an unhelpful world. 
“ Their wrongs,” he cries, give them leave “ to chide and 
threaten, as being void of any other waie of revenge.’’2? 
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Insanity alone is a too easy explanation. Ackerknecht® 
gives us a timely reminder that “ being different is not yet 
being psychopathological ” and points out that the psycho- 
pathology of the odd ones of society, such as homosexuals, 
mulattos or hunchbacks, is due “ much more to their 
ambiguous position than to their organic structure.” For 
more than two centuries, old women were unquestionably 
among the odd ones of society and had a distinctly equivocal 
position. The centuries of the witch persecutions were 
a time of social stress, of changing economy, of storm and 
clash of creed. The issues became as confused in the minds 
of the constituted authorities as of the people; the passionate 
fight against heresy and apostasy became identified with the 
ancient hatred of witchcraft.*4 For the underlings of society 
—the poor, the infirm and the old—there was little joy 
in Elizabeth’s Golden Age, the age of discovery and 
invention, of the rebirth of science and the revival of letters. 
As long as a Glanvill could fight with equal vigour and 
enthusiasm both for the Royal Society and for witch-belief, 
it was not the defence of science that affected these vulnerable 
ones. 

Reviewing the factors contributing nowadays to mental 
disease in old age, Stieglitz’®* says, “‘ migration from rural 
to urban areas, with the greater complexity of life, puts 
many old people in the category of being incompetent to 
continue free in society.” Geriatricians today have found 
in cases of senile psychosis that the precipitating agency 
into psychosis is most frequently some form of loss of social 
integration, as loss of home or spouse or other relative, 
or a feeling of insecurity, defeat, or humiliation.*? ®* %* 195 

Numbers of poverty-stricken old women who had out- 
lived family and friends, or been left behind by them in the 
migration in quest of easier living, must have been caught 
up into that time of intensified religious emotion and fear, 
economic distress and general bewilderment. The prevalent 
beliefs in witchcraft provided ready-made moulds for the 
fancies of any sick or unhappy mind seeking satisfaction 
in the delusional transformation of reality. Their very 


‘appearance, behaviour and tormented bad temper would 


make these old women ready scapegoats for a sick and 
oppressed society. 

Defoe, the man of many indignations, writing in 1727, 
found in. the witch-persecutions evidence for his “* complaint 
against the brutality of the present age: particularly the 
pertness and insolence of our youth to aged persons... ” 
He says: “‘ Those were brave days for young people, when 
they could swear the old ones out of their lives and get a 
woman hanged or burnt for being a little too old... 
and as a warning to old ancient persons, who should dare 
to live longer than the young ones thought convenient.’’*°* 

In 1767, Stephen Fovargue catalogues witch-belief as a 
vulgar error, along with beliefs that negroes are not a part 
of the human species, and that the hedgehog is a mischievous 
animal. 

It may be objected here that former legislators have thought 
proper to allow a reward to be given for killing this animal . . . 
to which I answer that legislators have thought proper to burn 
old Women, for being Witches ... and I will venture to 
affirm that there is just as much sense in burning a Witch as 
in setting a Reward upon a Hedge-Hog.”!® 
An early socialist hymn of 1849, on “* The Days that are 

Gone ”’, sings of 
When famine and age made a woman a witch 
To be roasted alive or be drowned in a ditch. 
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Thus later popular and literary memory provided its own 
diagnosis. 

Yet another aspect is provided by some of the contem- 
porary evidence. White, in his History of the warfare of 
science with theology,®* quotes physicians of the time of 
Weyer as deprecating interference with the existing belief 
in witchcraft because it seemed to them a “ very safe belief 
to be held by the common people.” Something of this 
attitude seems to nave been present in the episode described 
in a letter from a friend to Cornelius Agrippa, the teacher 
of Weyer. He writes of “a certain decrepit old woman,” 
who 

being exposed . . . to dire tortures, confessed herself, under 

excruciating pain, to be a witch, to have denied Christ, on the 

suggestion of an incubus, to have flown through the air, to 
have raised storms, to have inflicted damage and disease on 
man and cattle. 

After she had been convicted and duly burnt, Savin, the 
master of the heretics, publicized and emphasized the details 
of the confession and incited the populace to a witch-hunt. 
To us moderns, unhappily aware of lynching and pogroms 
in Our own times, there is something horribly familiar in 
the lines that follow: “ . . . There is a murmuring of the 
mob against poor little women, a detestable hatred springs 
up. Here and there the peasantry confer together and 
many crippled old women are seized, but most run from the 
danger.”’** 


The Problem for Mental Science 


The history of witchcraft of the 16th and 17th centuries 
is apt to be obscured by clouds of theory and dogma con- 
cerning cult and occultism. Davies’s book** is perhaps 
unique in its treatment of the witch-beliefs as a functioning 
part of the mosaic of major events and minor happenings 
that make the pattern of contemporary history. Probably 
the truest picture is that given in the pamphlet literature; 
allowing for the newsmonger’s sensationalism, it is easy 
to extract the residuum of fact—the position of the accused 
witch in her community, the real ground of the feeling against 
her on the part of her neighbours, the way in which the 
alarm spread, the processes used to elicit confession. 

The investigator is beset with warnings. ‘* Each country 
has its own type of witchcraft.”*® While England had its 
Matthew Hopkins and Scotiand its “‘common witch- 
prickers” exploiting popular fear to the tune of twenty 
shillings search-fee per village plus twenty shillings per head 
for every witch brought to judgement, even the more 
scholarly and ritual attitude towards witches in Germany 
could tolerate its Hexenspiirer, its Lutherus Einhorn to 
pursue Kepler's mother with all the bitterness of his slogan, 
“To the stake with all old women.”*® Another warning 
is in the oft-repeated argument that it was not only aged 
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women who were prosecuted for witchcraft or were professed 
practitioners of sorcery. This is equivalent to arguing that, 
because patients of all ages are subject to chronic illness, the 
urgent need for beds for the chronic sick is not specifically 
a problem of geriatrics. The weight of evidence in both 
cases is on the side of the overwhelming numerical pre- 
ponderance of the old. 

A serious and more valid warning is against the danger of 
projecting the values of our times into the experiences of 
those days. Ackerknecht®® reminds us that what is regarded 
as psychopathological behaviour now may have been 
normal in other times and conditions, and Maudsley*® 
recalls that the same caution applies to the diagnosis of 
insanity from behaviour, in the circumstances of different, 
though contemporary, strata of society. 

When all these doubts and differences have been cleared 
away, there remain certain phenomena bearing such strong 
resemblance to phenomena of our own times that we may be 
justified in believing that their study will reveal some per- 
manent laws of cause and effect. There is today a growing 
tendency for doctors to be reminded that “* patients have 
families ’*!44 and to pay more and more attention to the social 
history of the patient. There is also an increasing trend 
towards the study of the nature of persecutions, analyzing 
the psychology and reciprocal relations of hunter and 
hunted, the oppressor and the oppressed, the holder and 
object of prejudice.'°” 109 111 113 115 116 

The old women who were accused of witchcraft had 
families and neighbours with whom they passed their daily 
lives, sharing their poverty or depending on their prosperity. 
They lived in times when, on the one hand, the now known 
features of senile psychosis could be sometimes driven over 
the borderline from mild confusion to raving insanity, 
sometimes aggravated into a desperate hostility towards 
society ; and when, on the other hand, all the prejudice of 
society was concentrated against old women—even the most 
helpless and harmless—to such an extent that children were 
impregnated with it from their nursing days. ‘“* For,” cried 
Reginald Scot, 

. . . the world is now at that stay ... that even as when 

the heathen persecuted the christians, if anie were accused to 

beleeve in Christ, the common people cried Ad leonem: so 
now, if anie woman, be she never so honest, be accused of 
witchcraft, they crie Ad ignem.* 

The striking problem which emerges for mental science 
is that of a twofold antisocial psychopathy—of society against 
old women and of old women against society. Our easy 
assumptions about what is “ natural” in human reciprocal 
relations need to be re-examined in the light of how these 
assumptions change or endure with change of time or 
circumstance. By such examination, much light may be 
shed on some of the darker problems of our own day. 
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HYPNOTISM AND SUGGESTION : 
THEIR PLACE IN PSYCHOTHERAPY 


WILLIAM BROWN M.A. M.D. D.Sc. F.R.C.P. 


Formerly Director, Institute of Experimental Psychology 
University of Oxford 


Hypnotism and suggestion have been studied for many years 
by observational methods, but it is only quite recently that 
experimental techniques have been brought to bear upon 
them. The first piece of research work done at the Institute 
of Experimental Psychology at Oxford after its foundation 
in 1935 was on this subject: much work has also been done 
in the USA. Let me come at once to the central problem: 
What is the nature of the hypnotic trance? Are there definite, 
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objective, physical criteria associated with this condition? 
The extent to which the term “ hypnosis” can be applied 
still awaits determination, but the mental state which 
undoubtedly deserves this term is the hypnotic trance. This 
may be defined as a secondary state of mind, produced 
by definite methods—not one single method—leaving behind 
it amnesia or loss of memory for that particular mental 
state, and at the same time, or alternatively, involving 
pronounced anaesthesia to painful sensations. It is, in 
other words, a condition of artificial somnambulism. 

This state of artificial somnambulism was first recognized 
by the Marquis de Puységur in 1784. In the course of 
his researches, he was fortunate in meeting a shepherd boy 
named Victor, a subject who readily passed into a state of 
lucidité in which he seemed to be aware of things not other- | 
wise known, some of these things proving to be accurate 
when tested. This started a furore which is described by 
Pierre Janet (1919) in his great book, Les médications 
psychologiques. As the whole subject was frowned upon 
by the medical profession, medical men who took part in 
this work had to disguise their activities. Is this state of 
lucidité genuine? There is no question that there are 
plenty of fakes, and that often it is not genuine. Such 
cases must be investigated very strictly indeed; the imagina- 
tion is so vivid, and subconscious influences so profound, 
that deception, and even self-deception, is possible and 
perhaps frequent. 
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Laboratory Studies: the Electroencephalograph 


In the latest experimental work the electroencephalograph 
has been employed, and work with this instrument is 
described in an article by J. B. Dynes (1947) of the Lahey 
Clinic, Boston, Massachusetts. In 1936 A. L. Loomis 
published an article in the USA in which he studied one 
single case, comparing the state of hypnosis with the state 
cf sleep. Loomis found that the electroencephalogram of 
the subject in hypnosis was indistinguishable from that of 
the same person awake, but quite different from that 
obtained in normal sleep. Loomis, unfortunately, did 
rot publish his electroencephalograms; Dynes, however, 
verified these results, experimenting with five good hypnotic 
subjects. His published diagrams make it perfectly clear 
that these subjects, in a state of somnambulism with 
subsequent amnesia, and with insensitivity to ordinary 
painful stimuli, gave the same kind of electroencephalogram 
in the hypnotic state as they did when awake. 

In 1931 M. J. Bass, working in the USA, studied the 
changes in the knee-jerk in the subject under hypnosis, 
and recorded the response in kymographic tracings. He 
discovered that as the subject falls more and more deeply 
asleep the knee-jerks diminish until they practically disappear. 
In the hypnotic state, on the other hand, although outwardly 
he may seem to be asleep, his knee-jerks remain. Dr. W. 
Stephenson and I repeated this work at Oxford in 1936, and 
verified that the state of hypnosis is an active one, in which the 
tendon reflexes persist. I give the record of the knee jerks 
of one undergraduate subject, 22 years of age, from my 
book, Psychological methods of healing (Brown, 1938). 


FIG. I. KNEE-JERK MEASUREMENTS DURING 
| HYPNOSIS 


NA Z H, Hg B © 
(Reprinted from Brown, Psychologica Imethods of healing, fig. 1, p. 117.) 


Each vertical line is the average of 4 consecutive measurements 
of the knee-jerk stimulated at 10 sec. intervals. 


N_ : normal knee-jerk, subject wide awake 


A : suggestion, ‘‘ Go to sleep ’’, given; and repeated at 
intervals between A and Z 


Z : development of hypnoidal state 


H,: right arm catalepsy on strong suggestion that subject 
cannot drop the arm. Note reinforced:condition of 
knee-jerk 


H, : return to relaxation with suggestion 
: gradual return to waking state and to normal knee-jerk 


Gradually, as I suggested sleep to him, the knee-jerk became 
less and less, down almost to nothing; as soon as I began 
to give any other kind of suggestion, to which he responded 
although he remained perfectly passive and quiet, back 
came the knee-jerk. Only when the hypnosis passed into 
a state of sleep again did the knee-jerk disappear once more 
(fig. 1). In a sense, therefore, hypnosis is active and sleep 
is passive; every Objective test which we can devise points 
in the same direction. 
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Clinical Application of Hypnosis 


In my own work, in the First World War, I was concerned 
with thousands of cases in the British Fourth Army in France 
from 1916 to 1918. Some 600 cases showed pronounced 
amnesia in addition to other functional nervous symptoms, 
and most of these cases were very easy to hypnotize. In 
125 cases of amnesia with functional aphonia the ability to 
speak was restored when their lost memories were recalled 
under hypnotism. I found that one had to be firm and 
emphatic with them, in order to overcome the resistance 
they subconsciously put up to the recall of their terrifying 
front-line experiences. 

What are the objections to hypnotism? Hypnotic trance 
can be produced in about 20 or 30 % of apparently normal 
people, but it is most easily produced in people with 
functional dissociation, especially functional amnesia. 
When such a person is hypnotized and the memory restored, 
and with the memory sometimes other lost powers such as 
walking and talking, the patient is left hypnotizable and 
likely to become more and more so with repeated treat- 
ments. He also becomes more and more dependent on 
the hypnotist. Psychological methods of re-association 
and unification of the patient’s mind have to be emploved 
to neutralize these bad effects. This means the systematic 
use of analytical psychotherapy to complete the treatment. 


The Use of Suggestion 


For these reasons I use hypnotism as little as possible in 
my practice. I use instead the suggestion of relaxation; 
this checks the onset of any deep hypnotic state or trance 
in most cases. If the subject is easily hypnotizable, he 
can of course be put into a hypnotic slumber from which 
he wakes up unable to remember what has happened. But 
if, before waking him up, the suggestion is given that he 
will remember everything on waking, the suggestion always 
works and he becomes re-associated and, in consequence, 
less hypnotizable than he had been previously. 

The relaxation of the muscles by suggestion does not make 
the subject more hypnotizable, but rather the reverse. 
There is a difference between hypnotism and suggestion, 
although they are most intimately related. The great 
discussion in France toward the end of the last century 
was between Charcot, who described hypnotism as a mental 
dissociation or “ artificial hysteria”, and Bernheim, who 
repeated Charcot’s experiments and defined hypnosis as 
“an artificially increased suggestibility”. Bernheim was 
wholly right, but Charcot was not entirely wrong. Charcot 
dealt with very easily hypnotizable subjects, whereas 
Bernheim had a predominantly therapeutic purpose. In 
dealing with cases of functional disorder, one always wishes 
to strengthen their will, but with deep hypnosis one is some- 
times working in the opposite direction. Hypnotism is 
indeed a mental drug: it paralyzes the will, unless supple- 
mented by more active psychotherapy. 

Suggestion, on the other hand, is a successful appeal to 
the unconscious. Therapeutic suggestion is not bluff; 
the suggestions made are, or should be, in harmony with 
reason. The doctor. says to the patient: ‘“‘ You can get 
well by a change of mental attitude and outlook, because 
you are suffering from a functional nervous trouble.” Pro- 
gressive relaxation can be secured (by deep breathing and 
Continued at foot of page 74 
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SHOULD ANTHROPOID APES BE 
EXCLUDED FROM THE HUMAN 
FAMILY TREE? 


Sir ARTHUR KEITH M.D. F.R.C.S. LL.D. F.R.S. 


Master, Buckston Browne Research Farm, Kent 
Former President, Royal Anthropological Institute 


I am sure that if anthropoid apes, such as the gorilla and 
chimpanzee, were acquainted with recent anthropological 
and anatomical literature, they would be incensed about 
the strictures passed on them by Professor Wood Jones. 
Away back in the sixties and seventies of the last 
century Darwin and Huxley hailed them as man’s nearest 
surviving relatives ; ever since, they have been given that 
high place by practically everyone who has dealt at first 
hand with the problem of human evolution—all save the 
author of the book! now before us. It is now thirty years 
since Professor Wood Jones turned his back on the anthro- 
poid apes and excluded them ignominiously from any place 
in the evolutionary tree of mankind. In his most recent 
work, Hallmarks of mankind, there is no sign of softening ; 
on the contrary, his attitude is now almost vindictive. 
Being gifted with those mental qualities which give men 
eminence at the Bar—clarity of thought, an easy flow of 
ideas and phrases, a style of writing which is at once 
attractive and emphatic—the case he has now stated would 
carry an uninformed jury with him. What I have against 
his statement of the case is that it is entirely one-sided ; the 
pros” are emphasized, the “cons” are omitted. The 
anthropoids are in need of a defender. 

One can see the first signs of a changed outlook on 
evolutionary problems in the excellent book Wood Jones 
published in 1916 with the title Arboreal man. In that 
work we meet with traces of uneasiness about how man 


4 [For particulars, see Book Reviews, p. 122.] 


had come by his ‘primitive’ structural characters. In 
1918 came what may be called his confession of evolutionary 
faith ; it was but a booklet, with the title The problem of 
man’s ancestry, but it contained all the arguments and 
evidence now restated in the Hallmarks. To account for 
the presence of man’s primitive features and the absence 
of simian or apish characters, Professor Wood Jones believe 
it to be necessary to go back to the infancy of mammalian 
life and bring man off from the primate stem, before that 
stem had given origin to Old World monkeys and anthro- 
poid apes. He agreed then, and indeed still does, that 
man and anthropoid apes have a great number of structural 
resemblances but holds that man and ape came by thes: 
resemblances independently. The pro-anthropoid evo- 
lutionists, on the other hand, hold that man and anthro- 
poids have so many characteristics in common just because 
they have arisen from the same primate stem. 

The argument of 1918, formulated as the First World War 
came to an end, concluded with an ethical note which does 
not appear in Hallmarks, but which I believe has influenced 
the author now in drawing up his scheme of human 
evolution. This ethical apologia covers the four last pages 
in the booklet of 1918, but its general trend will be 
sufficiently apparent if I quote merely the final sentence : 

Were man to regard himself as being an extremely ancient 
type, distinguished now, and differentiated in the past, purely 
by the qualities of his mind, and were he to regard existing 

Primates as misguided and degenerated failures of his ancient 

stock, I think it would be something gained for the ethical 

outlook of humanity—and it would be a belief consistent 

with present knowledge. 
The friendship between Professor Wood Jones and myself 
covers more than half a century ; I know his tenderness of 
heart, his hatred of all forms of cruelty and aggression, his 
sympathy for the underdog and his partiality for neglected 
causes ; yet these qualities, so beneficent in ordinary life, 
may be dangerous if permitted to influence scientific 
judgement. 

There was something almost parricidal in the publication 
of that booklet of 1918 by Wood Jones. For he and I 
had come together at the London Hospital in the closing 
years of last century, he as a student of medicine and I as a 
teacher of anatomy. He was the ablest pupil I ever had. 
When we first met I was bringing to an end a ten years’ 
period of intensive research into the anatomy of apes and 
man ; I had sacrificed everything for that research. I had 
collected a much greater array of evidence bearing on the 
structural relation of man and ape than was at the disposal 
of either Darwin or Huxley. As is the manner of young 
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suggestion), starting with the voluntary muscles and then 
spreading to the involuntary muscles controlling the blood vessels, 
lungs, and gastro-intestinal tract. In my opinion this spread of 
relaxation takes place in what I call the “ post-respiratory pause ” 
and I have found that relaxation can be augmented by voluntary 
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retardation, for one or two seconds, of the next inspiration. This 
relaxation will beneficially affect the autonomic nervous systen 
with its central connexions. In the state of relaxation there is 
response to self-suggestion, the stepping-stone to the will; and along 
these lines lies the hope of successful therapy. 
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ambitious men, I had hoped to find a hole in their armour, 
but when I had systematized all my evidence I found that it 
but supported their main contention that man’s nearest 
surviving relatives are the anthropoid apes. Readers will 
now understand why the bomb thrown by my old pupil 
in 1918 hit me particularly hard. It was not the dethrone- 
ment of the anthropoids which hurt me; it was the magis- 
‘erial way he relegated my ten years of labour to the lumber 
heap. 

Ever since 1918 the tide of evidence has favoured more 
ind more those who regard the anthropoids as man’s nearest 
surviving relatives. Man’s chief distinguishing feature— 
nis essential ‘‘ hallmark ’—is his brain. The neurological 
surgeon, when in need of fresh light on the human brain, 
finds what he is in search of in the living brains of anthro- 
ooid apes ; the psychologist in search of the beginnings of 
human mentality finds them in the mental manifestations 
of the anthropoids. In the matter of blood groups and in 
their reactions to disease the great anthropoids make the 
aearest approaches to man. The hallmark of a close and 
true relationship between the anthropoids and mankind 
is found in their identity of placentation ; the complex and 
peculiar method by which the fertilized ovum establishes 
itself in the womb is identical in both. The nearest thing 
in all the living world to a new-born babe is an infant 
anthropoid. All of these resemblances are recognized by 
Professor Wood Jones, but he holds that man and anthro- 
poid have come by them independently. Nor has he been 
influenced one whit by the labours and discoveries of 
geneticists and modern students of heredity ; he explains 
evolutionary change in the same manner as did Lamarck. 


The Record of the Rocks 


All disputes as to the exact evolutionary relationship of 
man and anthropoid will be finally settled by “* the record of 
the rocks”. The fossil anthropoids of South Africa show 
a medley of anthropoid and human characters ; if nothing 
but their teeth and jaws had been found, these anthropoids 
would have been given a place in the human line of descent. 
In face, skull and brain they are anthropoid ; their pelves 
show both anthropoid and human features. The discovery 
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of such an intermediate type I regard as conclusive evidence 
that man and anthropoid belong to the same evolutionary 
stem. That is not how Professor Wood Jones interprets 
the mixture; for him the South African fossil forms 
“* |. . are merely apes that fall short, in some respects, of 
attaining all the specialisations of their modern repre- 
sentatives.” (p. 86) 

Most of us see in the fossil anthropoids of South Africa 
an anthropoid assuming ‘humanoid’ characters; Wood 
Jones, on the other hand, sees a humanoid form evolving in 
an anthropoidal direction. In any case the close relation of 
man and anthropoid is realized by both of us. In the human 
face all outward trace of the premaxilla has disappeared ; 
its disappearance, in our author’s opinion, is the chief of 
man’s “ hallmarks”. In the South African anthropoids, 
as in all primates, the premaxilla maintains its separation 
from the maxilla, and on this account is excluded by 
Professor Wood Jones from the human line of descent. 
He seems to deny the possibility of the snouted face of the 
anthropoid evolving into the retracted form of the human 
face. 

Lately Dr. L. S. B. Leakey discovered in the lower 
Miocene deposits of East Africa the skull of an anthropoid 
ape—the earliest and most complete specimen that has yet 
come to light. The face is complete and there is attached 
a large part of the skull. The ape thus discovered was 
smaller than the chimpanzee. Its most striking character- 
istic is the degree to which it has retained, in its adult stage, 
the cranial features of infancy; all the brutal simian 
features are undeveloped. It is an anthropoid skull but, 
being devoid of what Professor Wood Jones calls “* simian 
specialisations ’’, has human resemblances. For me, it is 
an anthropoid ape making approaches in a human direction, 
but I am sure such would not be Professor Wood Jones’ 
interpretation. For him it will be a scion of the human 
stem passing in a simian direction. And here I must leave 
the problem. Whether the reader believes that the general 
trend of evolution has been to convert the “‘ lower ” into the 
“higher ’’ forms, or whether he believes in the inverted 
scheme of Professor Wood Jones, in which the “ higher ” 
form appears first and the “‘ lower ”’ is evolved from it, he 
cannot fail to recognize how closely interrelated are the 
evolutionary histories of Man and Ape. 


Wood Jones, F. (1916) Arboreal man, London 
Wood Jones, F. (1918) The problem of man’s ancestry, London 
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HOW MUCH DO CHILDREN EAT? 
J. R. MARRACK D.8.0. M.C. M.D. 


Professor of Chemical Pathology 
University of London 


In most of the nutrition surveys that have hitherto been 
made the diets consumed by families have been measured; 
the results have given little information about the dis- 
tribution of food between different members of those 
families. The total number of children whose diets had 
been measured before Dr. Widdowson made this survey 
was not more than a few hundreds, and these studies were 
made in various countries over a period of some 50 years, 
during which knowledge of nutrition grew and the attitude 
to children and their food changed profoundly. 

For the present survey, A study of individual children’s 
diets,» the diets of 435 boys and 481 girls aged 1 to 18 years, 
as well as those of 112 children in special groups, such as 
diabetics, were measured. The total number was therefore 
1,028, and there were at least 20 boys and 20 girls in each 
age-group. More than half the children lived in London 
and only 36 in Ireland, Scotland, Wales and the Channel 
Islands. The parents of 36% of the children were of the 
professional class (doctors, lawyers, solicitors, company 
directors, and university, public-? and secondary-school 
teachers); 52% of the upper working class (accountants, 
bank clerks, shopkeepers and the like); 12% of the artisan 
class (fitters, skilled labourers, lorry drivers, factory hands, 
etc.). Only a small proportion of the children, therefore, 
belonged to really poor families. Most of the data were 
collected in the years 1936-38, with a small fraction in the 
second half of 1935 and the first half of 1939. 

The children, or their parents, were supplied with a spring 
balance, reading to % oz., a sheet of instructions and a set 
of forms on which to enter results. Proximate principles 
were calculated from the tables of McCance & Widdowson 
(1940); vitamins A, B, and D from the tables of Fixsen & 
Roscoe (1938, 1940), Fixsen (1938) and the Medical Research 
Council (1945). Olliver’s (1943) figures were used for 
calculation of vitamin C, allowance being made for losses in 
cooking. 

Boys and girls of the same age ate about the same amount 
up to the age of 13 or 14; after this age boys ate more of 
most foodstuffs, while girls tended to eat rather less, par- 
ticularly of potatoes. Above the age of 13, boys ate con- 
siderably more sweets and chocolates than girls, which is 
unexpected. Of bread, only one boy ate over 16 oz.* per 
day and only 1 girl over 12 oz. The amounts of certain 
foods eaten by some of the children are surprising. In one 


2 [See footnote*, p. 52.—Ep.] 
*[1 ounce = 28 g.—Ep.] 


week a 15-year-old boy and a 14-year-old girl ate, respec- 
tively, 28 and 31 oz. of butter; a 17-year-old boy ate 96 oz. 
of meat (raw weight) and in every age-group of boys over 
12 the maximum amount of meat eaten was over 70 o02z.; 
a 14-year-old boy ate 44% oz. of tinned fruit; one boy of 
15 ate 21 oz. of sweets and 32 oz. of chocolate during one 
week of the holidays. On the other hand none of the 
children took as much as 2 pints* of milk per day and only 
one boy ate over 12 oz. of potatoes per day. The average 
boy, in all age-groups but one, got more Calories from sugar 
than from bread. It is not surprising that 2 or 4 years later 
some of these children found adaptation to rationing difficult. 

The data of the diets were collected for a week; the 
question arises, how far can the consumption in one par- 
ticular week be considered representative of the consumption 
of an individual? Widdowson measured the number of 
Calories taken by 36 children on each day of a week and 
thought that there was a “huge” variation; but the 
maximum day’s intake was rarely over 1% times the 
minimum of the same child, which is less than might be 
expected. In 8 cases the diets were measured for 4 con- 
secutive weeks. The variation was much less; the biggest 
difference between the weeks of highest Calorie intake and 
lowest Calorie intake was 33 %; in 4 cases it was less than 
13%. The diets of 8 boys were measured during a week 
when they were at boarding school and during a week at 
home; they ate the same number of Calories in the two 
weeks. 

Not even the day-to-day differences would account for 
the differences between the intakes of individuals of the 
same age, which certainly are huge. In almost all the 
age-groups the maximum number of Calories taken by an 
individual was twice the minimum, and in two age-groups 
it was 3 times. The variations between the intakes of 
children of the same height, weight and surface area were 
about as great as between the intakes of children of the 
same age. It seems that these great differences can be 
accounted for only by great differences in the efficiency of 
individuals as machines. 

The number of Calories taken per day in all the age- 
groups ran very close to estimated requirements, such as 
those of Cathcart & Murray (1931) and of the National 
Research Council, USA (1943); but the consumption by 
boys aged 15 to 18 and by girls aged 10 to 15 was rather 
less, and consumption by girls of 16 to 18 rather more, than 
the N.R.C. estimates. Total protein runs so closely 
parallel to Calories that the intake also must agree fairly 
well with estimates. The average animal protein was about 
two-thirds of the total protein, as recommended by Holt 
& Fales (1921). 

No allowance was made for the calcium in tap water, 
which might amount to about 0.1 g. per day when the water 
was hard. Boys and girls up to 10 years of age got about 
0.8 g. per day; girls over 10 years got 0.6 to 0.7 g. The 
intake of aneurin fell from about 0.5 mg. per 1,000 Calories 
at the age of one year to 0.35 mg. at 10 years. The average 
total ascorbic acid ranged from 41.5 to 79.8 mg. A large 
proportion was derived from citrus fruits, particularly by 
girls but not by boys over 15. Carotene, reckoned to have 
\% its nominal vitamin A value, provided under 1,000 i.u. 
per day and, in most age-groups, considerably less than 


*{[1 pint = 0.568 L—Eb.] 
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WHAT DO CHILDREN 


was. provided by liver. The average preformed vitamin A, 
derived from foods other than liver, was over 1,000 i.u. 
in all age-groups, but the only age-groups that averaged 
over 2,000 iu. were boys of 15 to 18 years. Most of the 
children who did not eat liver got between 1,000 and 2,500 
iu. per day. Fat fish supplied a large proportion of the 
vitamin D; whereas the average intake by children who ate 
fat fish was over 100 i.u. per day in all age-groups, the 
average intake by children who did not eat fat fish was less 
than 90 i.u. per day. 

The relation of the consumption of various foods to 
locality and class was studied. The children of the upper 
working class got most milk and those of the artisan class 
‘east. Only 19% of boys of the professional class took 
milk at school. Children in S. and S.W. England got 
most milk and children in N. England least. No consistent 
differences in consumption of fruit and green vegetables 
were found. The food was most varied in children of the 
professional class. 

Variations in intake of Calories must be limited by hunger 
and satiety. Intakes of minerals and vitamins by different 
individuals naturally vary much more; thus one boy aged 
14 years took 30 times as much ascorbic acid as another of 
the same age. Is there any evidence that these great varia- 
tions have any relation to the rate of growth or health of the 
children? The heights and weights of all the children were 
measured; haemoglobin estimations were made on 189 
boys and 200 girls; the teeth of 183 boys and 207 girls were 
examined with a probe and mirror. As already mentioned, 
the heights and weights of children seemed to have no 
relation to their intakes of Calories; they were no more 
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closely related to intakes of animal protein. The con- 
centration of haemoglobin was not related to the intake of 
iron. Most of the children had bad teeth; the incidence 
of dental caries was not related to the amount of calcium 
in the food. Twin brothers, aged 7, took almost identical 
amounts of calcium (0.87 g. per day); one had 12 carious 
teeth and another had none. In the extreme case, children 
of unemployed parents, whose diet was consistently limited 
by poverty and not by appetite, were smaller than the 
average. Children who drank much milk were no better 
grown than children who drank little. But children who 
are small for their age are encouraged to drink milk, so that 
it might be expected that a small child would drink more 
than the average. 

We cannot learn from studies of this kind what happened 
before and after the week of investigation. It often happens 
that a child with a poor appetite suddenly becomes a big eater; 
that a child who disliked some food begins to eat it. The 
investigations show what the child was eating at the time, 
but its physical state is the result of what it got in the past. 
We need some surveys in which individuals are studied over 
periods of years to see what happens in the end to these big 
and small eaters. 

This investigation has given a wealth of information about 
the food habits of children. It will be of the greatest value, 
in years to come, to those who want to know how people 
lived in the 1930’s. Dr. Widdowson has worried out all 
the information that could be got from the data. It would 
be interesting to know how much she used mechanical 
methods of analysis; whether in fact all this information 
could be extracted by mechanical methods. 
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EUGENICS: INTELLIGENCE AND 
GENIUS 


Sir CYRIL BURT D.Litt. D.Sc. LL.D. 


Professor of Psychology 
University College, London 


These two pamphlets! are the third and fourth of the 
Occasional Papers on Eugenics, issued by the Eugenics 
Society. They continue the themes taken up by the first 
two contributors, namely, Dr. Blacker, who reviewed the 
whole subject of Eugenics in prospect and retrospect (1945), 
and Sir Cyril Burt, who discussed the relations between 
Intelligence and fertility (1946). 

The earliest evidence, showing that there is, in this country 
at any rate, a negative correlation between the intelligence 
of children and the size of the families to which they belong, 
would seem to have been that reported in the surveys of the 
Psychologist to the London County Council between 1915 
and 1921. Both Galton and Karl Pearson had drawn 
attention to a negative correlation between fertility and 
social status. But the psychological inquiries carried out 
among the London school population furnished direct 
evidence for a negative correlation between fertility and 
intelligence, and showed that it obtained even within 
members of the same social class. 

Professor Thomson tells us that his interest in the problem 
dates from about the time when these results were published. 
He himself then independently noticed a similar correlation 
while testing school children in Northumberland; and he 
describes in detail several direct attacks which he has since 
made on the problem, in conjunction with various colla- 
borators. He ends his discussion with a section on the 


factors of the mind. Thirty years ago, when factor-analysis " 


first came to the fore, Professor Thomson was one of the 
severest critics of the existence of a so-called ‘ general factor ’, 
which psychologists of those days identified with what 
Binet called ‘ intelligence’ and Galton ‘natural ability ’. 
It is therefore highly encouraging to find that he now accepts 
the view that, on the intellectual side, the mind may be 
assumed to consist both of a general factor and a number 
of special abilities operating as group factors, and that of 
these intelligence, defined as an innate, general, cognitive 
capacity, is by far the most important. He discusses the 
view that, although intelligence in one form may be 
declining, there may nevertheless be a possible compensation 
owing to the “ increase in some other form of intelligence ” ; 
and eventually rejects it. ‘“*I think’, he concludes, “ that 
intelligence is much more one thing than such a view would 
» [Godfrey Thomson, The trend of national intelligence. 
Lewis M. Terman, Psychological approaches to the biography of genius. 


For particulars, see k Reviews, p. 122.] 
* (See BMB 1121, 1122 (Brit. med. Bull. 1947, 5, 226 & 228).] 
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suggest ’’; and he believes that the higher level of intelli- 
gence “is being steadily lost to Europeans by the selecting 
power of the differential birthrate.” 

The pamphlet contains supplementary contributions by 
Sir Alexander Carr-Saunders, Sir Cyril Burt, and Professor 
Lionel Penrose. In the main all the contributors appear 
agreed upon the essential facts, and upon the need for a 
more direct psychological attack upon the problem. 

Professor Terman’s pamphlet is a summary of a “ twenty- 
five years’ follow-up of a superior group”. The full details 
have been published in a volume recently issued by the 
Stanford University Press under the title, The gifted child 
grows up (1947). Professor Terman and his colleagues 
began by carrying out surveys in certain urban areas of 
California with a view to discovering the children who 
possessed the highest intelligence quotients. Just over 
1,500 boys and girls were identified with quotients ranging 
from 135 to 200 or a little over. Using Taussig’s socio- 
economic scale, he found that 31% came from class I 
(professional classes), 50% from class II (semi-professional 
and business), 12% from class III (skilled workers) and 
only 7% from classes ITV and V (semi-skilled and unskilled 
labour). From time to time reviews have been made of the 
same group as it has grown up; and, at the time of the most 
recent survey (1945), it was possible to secure data for 97% 
of the original number. 

Professor Terman reminds us that, when his investi- 
gations were first planned, the current belief, held by most 
medical men, depicted the so-called precocious child as 
an abnormal or neurotic creature, “ headed, if he survived 
at all, for post-adolescent stupidity or insanity”. The 
educational corollary was that ‘‘ the bright child should be 
protected from intellectual stimulation and any tendency 
towards early cleverness should be positively discouraged ”’. 
Even now one still encounters general practitioners and 
even school medical officers acting on this maxim in the 
advice they give to parents. Terman emphasizes that the 
after-histories of his group completely disprove these 
pessimistic forecasts. As regards physique, health, and 
mortality, the intelligent child is definitely superior to the 
average population. The number among whom mental 
maladjustment has been reported is only 4%; only a fraction 
over 1% have manifested psychotic disorders. An 
interesting point brought out by the after-histories is that, 
even when gifted individuals have succumbed to mental 
disorder, they generally later show a marked improvement, 
or even make a complete recovery. 

The children of those who are now old enough to have 
families of their own have also been tested. Their average 
intelligence quotient is 128—‘‘a regression of somewhat 
less than half the distance of their parents from the general 
mean”. This, he adds, is in close agreement with Galton’s 
law of filial regression. As regards fertility, he considers it 
too early for a definite conclusion; but thinks it ‘* very 
doubtful whether their ultimate fertility will be sufficient 
to maintain the stock ”’. 

The whole inquiry leaves no shadow of a doubt that, by 
means of suitable tests and other devices, a competent 
psychologist can nowadays pick out during early childhood 
those who will prove to be of high intelligence in adult 
life. This perhaps is most strikingly demonstrated by the 
adult achievements of the members of Terman’s own group. 
Nearly half the men, and more than half the employed 
Continued at foot of page 79 
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Annotations & News 


1311 
DR. N. HOWARD-JONES 0.B.E. 


Last year, Dr. Howard-Jones, who was the founder and first 
editor of the British Medical Bulletin, \eft the British Council to 
take up the important post of Director of the Division of Editorial 
and Information Services of the World Health Organization at 
Ceneva. 

Dr. Howard-Jones founded the Bulletin in March 1943, and 
continued as editor for five years. Under his guidance, and in 
spite of war-time difficulties, the Bulletin, from a small journal 
of a dozen pages consisting mainly of abstracts, rapidly increased 
in size and importance. By his personality, enthusiasm and 
editorial skill he enlisted the aid of many eminent contributors 
and won for the Bulletin the high reputation it now holds as a 
medical review, and which it will be our endeavour to maintain. 

Our best wishes, and, we are sure, those of our readers, go with 
him in his new and wider field of activity. 


1312 
BULLETIN MEDICAL BRITANNIQUE 


In February of this year appeared the last number (vol. 2, no. 4) 
of the French edition of this Bulletin. ‘We much regret the loss of 
direct contact with readers of the French language which the dis- 
continuation of this edition entails; but the decision was dictated 
by financial and other considerations beyond editorial control 
and we can only hope that our French readers will continue to 
read the Bulletin, in its original English edition. 

It would be ungracious in this connexion not to acknowledge 
our debt to Dr. Pierre Lépine of the Institut Pasteur, Paris, for the 
time and care he gave to the medical editing of the translation of 
the Bulletin Médical Britannique and we gratefully thank him and 
his team of translators for their valuable help. 


1313 
THE ROYAL SOCIETY 


The Royal Society recently announced the names of 25 dis- 
tinguished scientists elected in 1949 to the Fellowship of the 
Society. Of those engaged in medical research and allied fields 
we note with pleasure the following, a number of whom have been 
contributors to the British Medical Bulletin : 


FREDERICK CHARLES BAWDEN. Head of the Plant Pathology 
Department at Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden. 
Distinguished for his work on plant viruses and virus diseases, 
he has also made important contributions to the study of 
virus serology. 


FRANCIS WILLIAM ROGERS BRAMBELL. Lloyd Roberts Professor 
of Zoology, University College of North Wales, Bangor. 
Distinguished for his experimental studies of processes of 
Teproduction in mammals and of the factors concerned in 
antenatal mortality. 


1311-1314 


Ernst Boris CHAIN. University Demonstrator in Chemical 
Pathology, Oxford University. Distinguished for his work 
on enzymes of snake-venom and bacteria, and especially for 
his researches on penicillin and other antibiotics. 


HEDLEY RALPH Marston. Chief of Division of Biochemistry 
and General Nutrition, Commonwealth Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research (University of Adelaide, South 
Australia). Distinguished for his researches on nutrition 
and wool growth in merino sheep and on trace element 
deficiency diseases in ruminants. 


KENNETH MATHER. Professor of Genetics, University of Bir- 
mingham. Distinguished for his contributions to genetics 
and particularly for his studies of polygenic inheritance. 


PeTER BRIAN MEDAWAR. Mason Professor of Zoology and 
Comparative Anatomy, University of Birmingham. Dis- 
tinguished for his studies of growth processes and of the 
phenomena associated with tissue transplantation. 


WALTER THOMAS JAMES MorGAN. Lister Institute of Preventive 
Medicine; Reader in Biochemistry in the University of 
London. Distinguished for his contributions to the chemistry 
of immunology and blood groups. 


NorMAN WINGATE Pirie. Head of the Biochemical Department, 
Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden. Dis- 
tinguished for his research on the chemical and physical 
properties of plant viruses. 


Davip AyYLMER Scotr. Connaught Laboratories, University of 
Toronto. Distinguished for his contributions to the chemistry 
of insulin, heparin, and carbonic anhydrase. 


WiLson SmitH. Professor of Bacteriology, University College 
Hospital Medical School, London. Distinguished for his 
researches on the virus of influenza and on the pathology of 
staphylococcal infections. 


FRANK GEORGE YOUNG. Professor of Biochemistry, University 
College, London. Distinguished for his studies of the role 
of the hormones of the anterior lobe of the pituitary gland 
in carbohydrate metabolism. 


1314 
ADVANCE IN MALARIOLOGY 


The opportunity has been taken in the annual report of the 
London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine for the year 
1946-47! to mark the first centenary of public health legislation 
by including a historical review of the development of public 
health in Britain from the Public Health Act of 1848 to the 
operation of the National Health Service Act in 1948. There 
are, in addition, the usual reports of the activities of each depart- 
ment of the School during the year. 

One of the most exciting searches in tropical medicine was 
successfully concluded at the School when Professor H. E. Shortt 
and his colleagues discovered the pre-erythrocytic stages of the 
malaria parasite, both in animals and man. This work closes a 
chapter in the history of malaria and opens another which may 


1 [For particulars, see Book Reviews, p. 122.] 
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women, are engaged in one or other of the professional 
occupations: this is nine times the proportion so classifiable 
in the general Californian population. Nearly 90% entered 
college; nearly 70% are college graduates (90 of the group 
have either taken, or are now working for, a doctorate). 
Between them the group has published about 90 books or 
monographs and about 1,500 articles in scientific or 
scholarly periodicals; and among their number are included 
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several professors who have won an international reputation. 
The average income of the male members of the group is 
$4,700. Four are earning as much as $20,000 to $40,000 a year. 

Professor Terman and his colleagues, as well as_ those 
who were generous enough to finance his researches, are 
to be heartily congratulated on the scientific way in which 
the enquiries have been carried out, and on the success 
which they have eventually achieved. 
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well record great advances in our knowledge of the treatment, 
prophylaxis and immunology of malaria. 

During the war, part of the School building suffered bomb 
damage, and the report mentions the great hindrance caused by 
the consequent shortage of accommodation in a building in 
which additional departments are needed. (Reconstruction of 
the damaged wing commenced in April 1948.) 

The year under review saw a record number of entrants (295) 
to the regular postgraduate courses. The School maintained a 
full programme of teaching and was able to accept a large number 
of ex-Service students for the various courses. 

The report has obviously been prepared with great care and is 
as clean and well ordered as the building from which it emanates. 
It includes some excellent illustrations by Bernard M. Feilden. 


L. T. M. 


1315 
TWO YEARS OF PHYSIOLOGY, 1945-1947 


These two volumes, numbers 9 and 10 of the Annual Review of 
Physiology", give a survey of work in physiology, in most cases 
covering a period from the summer of 1945 to the summer of 
1947, although a few articles deal with the literature of several 
years. Practically every field of physiology finds a mention in 
these pages and there is much of interest to the clinician as well. 
It is possible to enumerate briefly only a few of the interesting 
topics discussed. In both volumes there is a chapter on the 
metabolic functions of the endocrine glands, in which the literature 
on antithyroid drugs and diabetes receives detailed description. 
Both volumes also contain a great deal of material on peptic 
ulcer; it is interesting to reflect that some of the 1945 therapy for 
this malady is already outmoded. 

For the surgeon, there are extensive reviews of the literature 
on shock, with a special chapter in vol. 10 on its metabolic aspects. 
He will also be interested in the discussion, in the same volume, 
of haemostasis, with references to fibrin foam and other new 
styptic agents, and in the chapter on the visceral functions of the 
autonomic nervous system (vol. 9) in which there is much bearing 
on the surgery of the sympathetic system. The neurologist is 
well served, as there are special articles on cerebral electrical 
activity and experimental neurosis (vol. 9). Both volumes 
contain an account of the more important new drugs, the latter 
including the antihistamine drugs, dibenamine and priscol, the 
newer analgesics, anaesthetics and fungicides, the rickettsiostatic 
agent p-aminobenzoic acid, the chemotherapeutic agents tried 
in cancer, BAL, the new insecticides, and the rodenticides such 
as ANTU. Of interest to the haematologist are the chapters 
in vol. 10 on cytology of the blood, in which folic acid and the 
chemotherapy of leukaemias are discussed, and on blood coagula- 
tion, a subject much in the news recently. 

Students of aviation medicine will find valuable data on anoxia 
in aviation, the effects of changes in barometric pressure (vol. 10) 
and other aspects of aviation physiology. A note of horror is 
struck by the detailed abstract of the report by Major Leo 
Alexander on the experiments at Dachau on effects of cold 
(vol. 9). Bacteriologists and geneticists are catered for in a 
discussion of the genetics of bacteria; the immunologist and 
specialist in infectious diseases should read the chapter on 
derivatives of plasma, where early work on gamma globulin is 
described. 

An attempt has been made to impart an international flavour 
to these annual surveys. Though most of the articles are written 
by American specialists, six British and three authors from the 
continent of Europe have also contributed reviews. That more 
European writers are not represented is clearly not the fault of the 


editors. 
S. S. B. Gilder 


* [For particulars, see Book Reviews, pages 122 & 123.] 
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TRICHLORETHYLENE IN CHILDBIRTH 


The nineteenth annual report of the Royal College of 
Obstetricians and Gynaecologists' is of special interest in view of 
the recent discussions, in Parliament and elsewhere, on analgesia 


ANNOTATIONS AND NEWS 


in labour, for it contains (page 59) the report of an investigation 
made by its Anaesthetics Committee into the use of trichlor. 
ethylene as an analgesic in childbirth. 

After outlining the scheme of investigation, the report give; 
details of the types of cases investigated, the efficacy of th 
analgesia, its effect on the course of labour, on mortality rate, 
on the foetal pulse rate, and the suitability of trichlorethylen= 
analgesia in the hands of an unsupervised midwife. The 
apparatus used in all cases was the improved model of the 
Freedman inhaler. 

In the opinion of the Committee trichlorethylene produces 
adequate analgesia in a high proportion of cases, being superior 
to gas and air. It can be satisfactorily combined with other 
analgesics in the more difficult type of labour. A small pro- 
portion of mothers become non-co-operative. Evidence cf 
delay due to the analgesic is very slight; there is no sign of 
increase in the forceps or obstetric interference rate. There did 
not appear to be any tendency to increased postpartum 
haemorrhage. A very few cases of cardiac irregularity in the 
mother were observed, but there was no definite evidence of 
danger to the mother. The smell is a drawback in some cases 
and may occasionally cause vomiting. 

Although evidence that in certain cases the trichlorethylene 
was a cause of foetal distress is not very conclusive, one observer 
considered that it would not be-safe in the hands of the unsuper- 
vised midwife. Used alone, there was no increase in asphyxia 
neonatorum, but there was a distinct increase when it was super- 
imposed on pethidine. For use by the unsupervised midwife 
trained in the method, eight of the observers were of the opinion 
that it could safely be employed with great benefit to the mother. 
Two felt that in the hands of midwives without supervision it 
might be started at an earlier stage and used for longer periods 
than has commonly been the case in the series under observation, 
and that further information was necessary; or alternatively, that 
a slightly weaker mixture of trichlorethylene and air would be 
more satisfactory. Two observers were definitely against its 
use without supervision because of its effect on the foetus and 
production of a non-co-operative state in the mother. 

As a result of this investigation, the Council of the College did 
not consider it possible to recommend the use of trichlorethylene 
in the Freedman bottle as safe for use by midwives without 
supervision. Further attempts to produce an apparatus which 
may fulfil all the requirements for safety will, if successful, enable 
the Council to reconsider the view it now holds that trichlor- 
ethylene is not yet suitable for general use. .r 


‘ [For particulars, see Book Reviews, p. 123.] 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


The publications of the World Health Organization, which 
include the WHO Bulletin dealing with matters of general interest 
and the Chronicle which records the specific activities of the 
various WHO Committees, have recently been expanded to 
include the International Digest of Health Legislation. Published 
at the Palais des Nations, Geneva, no. 1 of vol. 1 contains an 
introduction which gives the historical background of this publi- 
cation; its existence is an example of the way in which useful 
work in the international field is being concentrated under the 
auspices of the United Nations. In July 1946, the duties and 
functions of the Office International d’Hygiéne Publique were 
transferred to the World Health Organization, and a part of the:e 
duties included the publication of -a monthly bulletin. The 
Bulletin Mensuel de l’Office d’Hygiéne Publique continued pub!:- 
cation until December 1946; it was decided that, while the 
technical reports which had appeared in this Bulletin should be 
incorporated in the Bulletin of the World Health Organizatio, 
the section devoted to public health legislation should be the 
subject of a separate publication. The present journal, the 
International Digest of Health Legislation, is therefore the 
successor to the first section of the Bulletin Mensuel. 

The Digest is published in the English and French languages, 
and its ultimate scope will be determined by evidence of iis 
utility; unfortunately no indication is given of the intended 
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frequency of publication. It is hoped to make it a comprehensive 
collection of the texts of the most important laws and regula- 
tions dealing with public health and related subjects in all 
countries. The present number contains 24 French orders and 
decrees, with a smaller number from Australia, Belgium, India, 
the Union of South Africa, and other countries. This publi- 
cation should be of great use to those interested in the legislative 
aspects of public health, and should be of considerable assistance 
to those charged with the revision of existing statutes or the 
int: oduction of new ones. ie 


1338 
THE 1948 CHILDREN ACT 


the Children Act, 19481 is a vital link in the chain of social 
legislation in Great Britain. Its clauses are based mainly on the 
recommendations of the Curtis Report (for review see BMB 1028). 
The new Act makes compulsory much of what has previously 
been done under permissive powers, institutes a measure of 
cortrol and supervision over children’s homes run by voluntary 
bodies, and, by the appointment of a children’s officer to each 
local ——e, co-ordinates the work of various departments 
nn chus feild. 

li a child is deserted or orphaned, or if its parents are unfit 
or unable to provide proper maintenance, accommodation and 
upbringing, it is the duty of the local authority to make such 
provision. This may be done by boarding out in private families 
or in homes run by voluntary organizations, or by the provision 
of homes under the direct control of the local authority itself. 
The Curtis Report revealed the great variations in the standard 
of children’s homes; all these homes are now subject to regular 
inspection. Permissive power is also given to a local authority 
to establish hostels for young persons from school-leaving age 
(15) to 21, near their place of employment, education or training. 

The local administration of the provisions of the Act is effected 
by a specially appointed children’s committee to which a 
“children’s officer”? shall be directly responsible. This officer 
plays an important part in the smooth working of the Act, for he 
is there to provide that personal contact between the State and the 
individual, the importance of which, though realized, is not 
always apparent in these bureaucratic days. Appointment of 
this officer must be approved by the central government and 
grants can be obtained for training. 

This Act came into force simultaneously with the National 
Health Service Act and already there is evidence that vigorous 
steps are being.taken to implement it. cas 


{For particulars, see Book Reviews, p. 123.] 
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FRENCH MEDICAL SCIENCE : 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


After the First World War, the now well-known Nouveau 
traité de médecine was published under the direction of MM. 
Roger, Widal and Tessier. It encompassed French medical 
thought and teaching and provided an authoritative reference 
work for students and practitioners; it established @ tradition 
of authority for French-speaking medical men and women every- 
where. The advances of medicine in every field during the inter- 
vening period have made satisfactory revision of this work 
impossible. A completely new work was necessary; and as the 
result of the labour of a distinguished group of French medical 
scientists a new Traité de médecine has been planned and publi- 
cation is now almost complete. 

The responsible committee, A. Lemierre, C. Lenormant, P. 
Pagniez, P. Savy, N. Fiessinger, L. de Gennes and A. Ravina 
have had the collaboration of a large number of distinguished 
medical and surgical colleagues; the work can truly claim to be 
an authoritative presentation of current French medical thought. 
The complete work will comprise seventeen large volumes, fifteen 
of which we have already received. The first four deal with 
infeciious diseases, cancer, avitaminoses, allergic diseases and 
diseases due to physical agents; the remaining volumes are 
arranged on a systematic basis. It is the aim of the work to 
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provide very full information concerning the scientific background 
of clinical medicine, together with adequate practical information 
concerning therapy. The firm of Masson & Cie can take great 
pride in the completion of such an ambitious project; we hope 
to give a fuller account of this work in a later number of the 
British Medical Bulletin. 
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ENGLISH FOR SPANISH-SPEAKING DOCTORS 
AND MEDICAL STUDENTS 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., London, have just published 
a small book designed to help the medical man in Spanish- 
speaking countries to acquire rapidly a working knowledge of 
English, with special reference to medical texts. This book, 
which should fill a long-felt want, consists of 24 short lessons, 
and when these have been mastered the reader. is in possession 
of a remarkably wide vocabulary of medical terms in daily use. 
bn book is reviewed in Shorter Notices (BMB 1406, p. 130) in 
this issue. 
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SOME MEDICAL CONGRESSES 


We have received notice of the following meetings: 


A Conference on Pneumosilicosis will be held in Sydney, 
Australia on 28 February 1950. Information regarding this 
meeting may be obtained from the Dean, School of Public 
Health and Tropical Medicine, University of Sydney, Australia. 

* 


At the Hotel Statler, New York, the International Congress 
on Obstetrics and Gynaecology will be held from 14-19 May 
1950. The subjects to be discussed will include physiology and 
pathology of human reproduction, social and economic problems, 
neoplastic diseases of the female reproductive system, and 
obstetric and gynaecological procedures. Further information may 
be had from Dr. Fred L. Adair, 24 West Ohio Street, Chicago 10, 
Illinois. 
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PUBLICATIONS AND REPORTS 


The report of the governing body of the Lister Institute for 
the year 1948! records the death of Professor J. Mcintosh, a 
member since 1931, and the retirement of Dr. Muriel Robertson. 
Details are given on the progress of the bacteriological, immuno- 
logical, pathological biochemical, biophysical, physico-chemical, 
and nutritional studies which were continued during the year, 
and reports are included on the work done by the Medical 
Research Council external staff and the Ministry of Health. A 
list of scientific papers published from the laboratories during 
the year concludes the report, which appears above the signature 
of Sir Henry Dale, chairman of the governing body. So much 
work is recorded in this short report that it is well worth examina- 
tion, as giving a representative picture of laboratory investigation 
in Britain today. 

We have received for the first time one of the publications 
(no. 73, 1948) of the Misién de Estudios de Patologia Regional 
of the University of Buenos Aires. The Misién has for the past 
20 years been engaged in field studies in epidemiology and in 
carrying out laboratory tests and diagnoses for Argentinian 
doctors. The present publication contains articles on the dis- 
tribution of Chagas’ disease (Dr. Alberto E. Manso Soto), on 
diagnostic methods in brucellosis (Drs. Alberto E. Manso Soto 
& José A. Rispoli), on mosquitoes of the city of Buenos Aires 
(Drs. Alberto E. Manso Soto & Antonio Martinez), and a cyto- 
logical study of plasmocytes (Dr. Guido A. Loretti). This 
number is well printed on art paper and illustrated with photo- 
graphs in monochrome and colour. 


*{For particulars, see Book Reviews, p. 123.] 
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Boletim 81 (Estatistica, no. 2) of the Faculty of Philosophy, 
Science and Literature in the University of Sido Paulo has reached 
us. This is a detailed biometrical study of 20,852 secondary 
school children, aged 11-19 years, in Sado Paulo, carried out 
by the Professor of Statistics, M. da Silva Rodrigues. There 
is a full summary in English. 


Under the general title Conferencias Magistrales, the Hospital 
Municipal de Infecciosos, Barcelona, has issued as vol. 8 (1948) 
of its series of publications the Spanish version of the lectures 
delivered by Sir Alexander Fleming in May-June 1948, when he 
visited Barcelona at the invitation of the hospital. Publication 
aoe Saee subsidized by the Instituto de Biologia y Sueroterapia, 
Madrid. 

The lectures were delivered in English and simultaneously, 
re-transmitted in Spanish to audiences in other halls. The subjects 
chosen were “‘ Some problems of a septic wound,” “* Lysozyme ”’, 
and “‘ The use of penicillin”. Photographs illustrate the text. 
The volume also contains an address delivered by Sir Alexander 
at the inauguration of the hospital’s research department. 


NEW JOURNALS 


Probably as an aftermath of the war, 
new journals continue to appear in, one 
might say, alarming number. Of the 
score of journals noticed below some are 
the organs of recently formed associations, 
as, for example, the World Medical 
Association and the World Federation 
for Mental Health; some pertain to 
fields of enquiry, now much extended, 
such as aviation medicine and experimental 
psychology ; a few are old friends in a 
new guise, refurbished, enlarged and 
generally imroved. 


The International Congress on Mental Health held in London 
in August 1948 issued a series of twelve bulletins dealing with 
the progress of its work; these now have a permanent successor 
in the shape of a bi-monthly Bulletin of the World Federation 
for Mental Health (London, 5s. per annum). The number received 
gives prominence to articles and news on the work of UNESCO 
and WHO. Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet, Director-General of 
UNESCO, contributes an article on current misunderstandings 
of the statement in the preamble to UNESCO’s constitution 
which reads: “*... since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the 
minds of men that the defences of peace must be constructed ”’. 
Dr. Otto Klineberg, of the Department of Social Sciences, 
UNESCO, writes on ‘“* UNESCO Community Studies”. The 
methods to be followed in these studies were discussed at a con- 
ference in Paris in January 1949, noticed on another page of the 
Bulletin. The 1950 mental health programme of WHO is out- 
lined in a press release. The text of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights adopted by the United Nations General 
Assembly is reproduced in full, with part of a covering letter 
from Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet. Notices of forthcoming inter- 
national conferences, news of the activities of the World Federa- 
tion and its member associations, and details of the published 
Proceedings of the 1948 International Congress make up the 
remainder of this Bulletin, which has condensed a remarkable 
amount of matter into small compass. 


Journal of Pharmacy and Pharmacology (London), vol. 1, no. 1, 
1949. This is the successor to the Quarterly Journal of Pharmacy 
and Pharmacology and is. published monthly, in a new format, 
by direction of the Council of the Pharmaceutical Society of 
Great Britain. Several new features have been added: these 
include a regular review article written by an expert in a par- 
ticular field of pharmacy or pharmacology, a book-review section, 
and an enlargement of the section devoted to abstracts of current 
pharmacological literature. The new journal is more attractively 


ANNOTATIONS AND NEWS 


presented and slightly larger in page size than its predecessor; 
its publication should be attended by a well-deserved success, 
The annual subscription is £2. 


The Medical Bookman and Historian, which commenced 
publication in 1947 and has already been noticed in these columns 
(see BMB 1219), has now been incorporated in Medicine Illus- 
trated, the volumes being numbered in continuation. This new 
publication, while still devoting some space to the historical aspects 
of medicine, will include clinical articles, especially those calling 
for illustrations. It is a beautifully produced journal, lavisi-ly 
illustrated, and a credit to British printing. The reproduction 
of the illustrations attains a high standard. The first number 
contains four clinical articles, some contributions to the history of 
medicine, and a number of authoritative book reviews. 


* * * 


There has been a large increase in the volume of work done in 
the general field of psychology in Great Britain in recent years, 
and up to the present there has been no journal devoied 
exclusively to the publication of the results of laboratory and 
scientifically orientated clinical studies. We have received vol. 1, 
part 1 of the Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, which 
seeks to remedy this defect. Produced under the auspices of 
the Experimental Psychology Group—a small private society 
whose membership is drawn from the teaching and research 
staffs of British universities and research institutions—it will be 
open to contributors from any country. The annual subscription 
is £1 10s. net per volume. The journal is carefully edited and 
well produced. 

* * * 

The newly organized Réseau de Lutte Anti-Cancéreuse en 
Algérie has begun publication of the Bulletin Algérien de Can- 
cérologie (Algiers), which is to appear three times a year. Its 
aim is to assemble all North African writings on cancer and 
bring about an exchange of ideas among workers in this field. 
The number received (vol. 1, no. 1, 1948) contains the proceedings 
of the first and second Algerian conferences on cancer, November 
and December 1947, and a section of references and abstracts 
of work on cancer published in French North Africa since 
1 January 1940. This section is to be a regular feature and 
is designed eventually to cover all the French colonies. A 
third section contains general news and anti-cancer propaganda. 

+ 


Revista de Sanidad de Aerondutica (Buenos Aires) appears 
under the authority of the Argentine Air Ministry. It is to be 
published quarterly. Vol 1, no. 1, March 1948, which we have 
received, contains articles on the importance of perfect masticatory 
function in flying personnel (Carlos A. Chavarri & Alejandro 
Ramos Majia); on cardiovascular function at great heights 
(F. Plas, L. Tabusse, A. Missenard & C. Goujon); on the treat- 
ment of burns in aviation medicine (R. Agrelo); an ointment for 
use in such treatment (Miguel J. Larumbe, Anibal R. Caccia 
& Luis A. Carbone); and the organization of a laboratory of 
dental prosthesis (Armando G. Casalins). 


* * * 


The University of Cochabamba, Bolivia, has begun the issue of 
Folia Universitaria, to be the medium of publication for results of 
research by the University staff. Vol. 1, no. 1 (December 1947) 
includes an article on the renal index of acidosis as an expression 
of renal functional activity; the authors are Dr. Santiago Pi 
Sufier, professor of normal and pathological physiology, and 
Srta Elsa Seleme Vargas, assistant in the department of physio- 
logical chemistry. Other sections in this number are devoted to 
archaeology, entomology and botany. 


* * * 


Revista Brasileira de Cancerologia (Rio de Janeiro) is the official 
quarterly journal of the Servigo Nacional de Cancer, instituted 
in 1941; publication begins with the number we have just rece!ved 
(vol. 1, no. 1, September 1947). Its aims are to make the work 
of the S.N.C. known to all practitioners in Brazil and to exist 
their interest in the problems of cancerology, with special emphasis 
on the matter of early diagnosis. The present number includes 
articles on the time factor in roentgenotherapy (Dr. A. Ozério 
de Almeida), present-day standards in the treatment of cancer of 
the breast (Dr. Antonio Prudente), cancer and pregnancy (Dr. 
Mario Kroeff), and radiotherapy of cancer of the lip and tongue 
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{Dr. Nelson Carvalho). Case-reports, shorter articles, abstracts 
from current periodicals, and a report of a meeting of the Sociedade 
Brasileira de Cancerologia make up the rest of the number, which 
is illustrated with photographs. Two of the main articles have 
summaries in English. 

A new journal from Bogota is the monthly Boletin del Instituto 
Nacional de Radium. The editors intend that it shall consist of 
‘wo parts, a clinical section presenting notable cases seen by the 
institute, and a section of original contributions and reports of 
iectures. In vol. 1, nos. 1 and 2, 1948, cases are reported of cyst- 
adenoma of the breast simulating sarcoma, molluscum pendulum, 
and cancer of the larynx treated surgically; two original articles 
(both by Dr. Luis M. Borrero) deal with general considerations on 
x- and y-rays, and general methods and biological bases of 
radiotherapy; others deal with naso-pharyngo-sinusal cancer 
(Dr. Roberto Restrepo), and tumours in general and classification 
of tumours (Dr. Alfonso Méndez L.). The Boletin is well printed 
and adequately illustrated with drawings and photographs. 


Also from Bogota is Revista del Hospital de la Samaritana, of 
vhich we have received vol. 1, no. 2, October 1948. This new 
quarterly is the organ both of the Hospital and of the Instituto 
de Higiene Social de Cundinamarca. All contributions to this 
number are by members of the hospital staff, and deal with latent 
yphilis (Dr. Jorge Cavelier), syphilis congenita tarda (Dr. E. 
Quintero Cafiizares), treatment of burns (Dr. G. Nieto Cano), 
iuodenal intubation (Dr. E. Pefia Alvarado), the Mazzini micro- 
scopic serum flocculation reaction (Dr. F. Cortés. Boshell), liver 
extract (Dr. G. Escall6n Caycedo), and demerol (Dr. A. Felfle). 
fhe editorial makes proposals for control of laboratories which 
carry out serum reaction tests for syphilis. 


Boletin del Hospital Militar (Havana), of which we have received 
vol. 1, no. 1, July 1948, is a new quarterly consisting entirely of 
selected items from the weekly clinical and scientific meetings of 
the staffs of the Hospital Militar ‘‘ Dr. Aristides Agramonte ” 
and of the Clinica Central *‘ Dr. Carlos J. Finlay ”’. In size and 
format it resembles the well-known Proceedings of the Staff 
Meetings of the Mayo Clinic. It is illustrated with photographs, 
and some of the articles are accompanied by summaries in the 
original language. 

* * 

The conditions of war made it impossible for Les Sociétés 
d’Obstétrique et de Gynécologie de France to publish their 
Bulletin from 1940 until January 1949. We have received vol. 1, 
no. 1 of their new publication, Bulletin de Il’Association des 
Gynécologues et Obstétriciens de Langue Francaise. Published 
in Paris, five numbers will appear annually; as the name implies, 


attained the title ‘‘ Arcispedale ”, as late as the second half of the 
18th century. Professor Galavotti hopes to ¢’ | with the medical 
history of the hospital in a later article. Other articles cover a 
wide field of general medicine, pathology and minor surgery. 
By an editorial directive, all articles have summaries in Italian, 
French, English and German. 


Minerva Pediatrica (Turin) is a new Italian monthly specialist 
journal, uniform in style with the well-known Minerva Medica. 
It combines three journals formerly published by Edizioni Minerva 
Medica: Medicina Italiana, Pediatria del Medico Pratico, and 
Policlinico Infantile. Vol. 1, no. 1 (January 1949) contains an 
address on inoculation against tuberculosis, by Professor G. de 
Toni, and articles on the relative concentration of penicillin in 
blood and cerebro-spinal fluid (Dr. M. Gomirato Sandrucci), 
on a method of making megacaryocyte counts in infants (Drs. E. 
Grasso & C. Sticca), applications of radioactive isotopes (Dr. C. 
Lombroso), Hand-Schiiller-Christian’s disease (Dr. F. Toscano), 
and the toxicity of streptomycin (Dr. C. Fuad). Most of the 
longer articles have summaries in the original language. A short 
section of abstracts from non-Italian periodicals is included. 

* 


Vol. 1, no. 1 (May-June 1948) of the bimonthly Revista del 
Instituto Mexicano para el Estudio y Tratamiento de los Tumores 
contains articles on carcinoma of the prostate (Drs. C. P. Mathe 
& Carlos E. Ardila), on biopsy (Dr. Alvin G. Foord), on clinical 
aspects of mammary cancer (Dr. G. Vazquez Arroyo), on the 
tole of histopathology in the anti-cancer campaign (Dr. J. Sanchez 
Marquez), and on cancer investigation in France under the 
guidance of the Institut National d’Higiéne (Dr. P. Denoix). 
Most of the articles have summaries, in the original language. 

a 


We have received vol. 1, no. 1 (November 1948) of the Pakistan 
Medical Journal (Karachi)—apparently the only regular medical 
publication in Pakistan at present. The auspices under which 
it is being published are not entirely clear, but it is apparently 
getting a good deal of financial support from the Asian 
Laboratories Limited, manufacturers of pharmaceutical products 
in Karachi. The main articles are not of a very high scientific 
standard, and contain little of significance ; this is perhaps because 
they are largely reports of medical addresses rather than the 
result of clinical study or research work. Typographical errors 
abound, and the journal is not well produced. A medical journal 
of high standard would be of enormous value to Pakistan, and 
it may be that with further experience this one will fill the need. 
The editorial policy advocates the teaching of medicine in Urdu, 
and the preservation of the Unani system of medicine fused with 
modern scientific knowledge. The present journal, however, is 


ee - - 4 entirely in English. The foreign rate of subscription is £1 6s. 
zhts the new publication has enlarged its scope and its pages will record oa on Bed - . 
ro = — of the societies which together compose L’Association * * * 
or es Obstétriciens et Gynécologues de langue frangaise, la Société Gazeta Médica Portuguesa (Lisbon) is a new quarterly designed 
ccla Royale Belge and La Société de la Suisse Romande. The present on a comprehensive ae The poncho pws of 358 ot 
) of issue reports the proceedings of a considerable number of the : 


(vol. 1, no. 1, 1948) is made up of 19 sections: medicine, surgery, 
pathological anatomy, cardio-angiology, dermato-venereology, 
gastro-enterology, haematology, hygiene, neurology and psy- 
chiatry, paediatrics and puericulture, phthisiology, stomatology, 


meetings of the member societies; there is in addition a large 
section devoted to abstracts of current literature of the specialties. 


s of La Chronique Médicale de la Bigorre (Tarbes) is a new venture obstetrics and gynaecology, ophthalmology, oto-rhino-laryng- 
941) —a journal of professional news emanating from the provinces ology, orthopaedics and traumatology, urology, clinical analyses, 
sion but directed not only to local doctors but to colleagues all over and nursing. Sections on pharmacology and_ therapeutics, 
» Pi France and even to those outside that country, with the hope of radiology, and legal medicine are announced for inclusion in the 
and ‘establishing contact and exchange of views between widely next number. The editors state that each section is regarded as 
/si0- separated medical men. While this seems a worthy object, we an independent review, which may be bound in five-yearly volumes ; 
d to cannot help feeling it is a little ambitious. We recognize the accordingly, there is a sectional pagination as well as one for the 


value of optimistic idealism and the fact that great things may 


grow from small beginnings, but, in its first three numbers (nos. 1, 


2 and 3 for January, February and March 1948 respectively), 


whole number. Most sections include reviews of selected articles 
in their own field. In addition, a separate section of reviews is to 
be included in future numbers. The journal is illustrated with 


cial this slight journal has a light-hearted and somewhat irresponsible photographs and drawings, and nearly all the original articles 
uted air strongly reminiscent of an English medical school magazine have summaries in English and French. 

ived —excellent in its place, but hardly calculated to enhance serious * . . 

york professional relations on the international plane. Vol. 1, nos. 2 and 3 (March and June 1948) of Archivos del 
bys Colegio Médico de El Salvador (San Salvador) have reached us. 
* rm The first two numbers (vol. 1, fascicles 1 and 2, March and The Colegio has now taken a leading place in a federation of 
510 July 1948) have reached us of a new Italian quarterly of general Salvadorean medical societies (Federacién Médica Salvadoreifia), 
ae medicine entitled L’Arcispedale S. Anna di Ferrara. The March formed in May 1948. The Archivos are published quarterly. 


number opens with an outline account by Professor Galavotti 
of the administrative history of,the hospital since its foundation 
by Papal decree in 1440. He sets out the stages by which it 


Most of the original articles are followed by a summary in 
Spanish. No. 3 includes details of a social security scheme 
drawn up by a government-appointed commission, covering 
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medical and dental services and maternity benefits as well as 
provision for uw. ployment, etc. Abstracts from American 
and British periodicals form a separate section. 


From Spain we have received Ciencias Médicas Hispano- 
Americanos (Madrid, vol. 1, no. 1, 1948). This new journal 
is to be issued annually by Editorial Médica “‘ Made”. The 
first number contains interesting articles on a variety of subjects, 
including an account of the Spanish influenza epidemic during 
the winter 1946-47 (Dr. M. Bafiuelos), a clinical history of a 
case of synovial osteochondrosis (Dr. Otero Sanchez), physio- 
pathological observations on arteriovenous aneurisms (Pro- 
fessor P. Piulachs), and a study of the problem of arseno-resistants 
in syphilis by Dr. Sainz de Aja. In addition to original articles, 
the journal contains a section on medicine and art, obituary 
notices, notices of meetings, and news and abstract sections. 


The World Medical Association, formed in 1946, has begun 
publication of a quarterly World Medical Association Bulletin 
(Mount Morris, Illinois). Contributions are published in 
English, French, and Spanish; the more important ones appear 
in all three languages, printed in parallel columns. Vol. 1, no. 1 
(April 1949) is mainly concerned with the ethical basis of medicine. 
A statement on “* War Crimes and Medicine ” discusses measures 
for the moral rehabilitation of the German medical profession 
in world opinion ; in the same article a revised form of the Hippo- 
cratic oath is proposed for adoption by universities and licensing 
authorities. J. Voncken in another article suggests that such an 
oath would best be administered under the authority of the Per- 
manent International Court of Justice, which would have the 
power to prosecute and punish perjury. Dr. T. C. Routley, 
General Secretary of the Canadian Medical Association, writes 
on the aims and objects of the World Medical Association. In a 
preliminary report on social security adopted by the General 
Assembly of the World Medical Association, twelve principles 
are enunciated which should govern the provisions of medical 
care where this forms part of a scheme of social security. The 
number closes with a general report on the second annual meeting 
of the General Assembly in September 1948, and an announcement 
of the next meeting of the General Assembly, to be held in 
London in October 1949, 


* * * 


A new specialist publication from Venezuela is Archivos 
Venezolanos de Patologia Tropical y Parasitologia Médica 
(Caracas), of which we have received vol. 1, no. 1, January 1948. 
This journal is edited in the Department of Tropical Pathology 
of the Universidad Central de Venezuela, and is published with 
the collaboration of the Fundacién Biogen, Caracas. The present 
number consists entirely of ten original articles; these include 
contributions on the first determination of Trypanosoma rangeli 
in the human organism from a culture of peripheral blood (Dr. 
Félix Pifano C. and others), experimentally produced unisexual 
infection by Schistosoma mansoni (Dr. Félix Pifano C.), treatment 
of bilharziasis with preparations of antimony (Professor Martin 
Mayer), and synthetic anti-malarial drugs (Drs. S. Holz & M. 
Granier). The other articles consist of studies of tropical disease 
in Venezuela. Summaries, usually in English as well as in Spanish, 
accompany all articles; most are of adequate length, but a few 
should be much fuller in order to be worth while. The journal 
is illustrated with drawings, graphs and photographs; unfortu- 
tunately the poor quality of paper used makes it difficult to assess 
the value of the latter. 
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JOURNALS NEWLY RECEIVED 


The British Journal of Urology (London), vol. 21, no. 1, March 
1949, appears in an attractive new format and under new editorial 
direction. The number and length of main articles has been 
increased; these are profusely illustrated, and the quality of the 
illustrations, x-ray reproductions, and diagrams is very high. 
There is also a comprehensive “‘ Index to Current Urological 
Literature *’ which should prove extremely useful. The journal 
maintains in every way its former high standards, and is a publi- 
cation worthy of representing the British Association of Uro- 
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logical Surgeons. The annual subscription is £2 2s. per annum: 
the journal appears quarterly. 


Parasitology (London) has long been a standard publication 
in its field, and its presentation and reproductions are above 
reproach. We have recently received no. 1-2 of vol. 39, and this. 
with subsequent numbers, will be available in the Medical Depart- 
ment library of the British Council. Cambridge University 
Press are the publishers of this journal, and its subscription rat: 
is £2 15s. per volume. 

We have recently received vol. 26, parts 1-6, 1948 and vol. 27. 
part 1, 1949 of the Australian Journal of Experimental Biolog) 
and Medical Science. This bimonthly journal, published by 
the University of Adelaide and managed by the Medical Sciences 
Club of South Australia, has, for more than twenty years, beer 
devoted to the prompt publication of the results of Australian 
medical research. Its field of interest includes the whole range o: 
the medical sciences, including zoology, genetics, and animal anc 
plant physiology. It is restricted almost entirely to Australian 
work, and is well produced and carefully edited. 


The Patna Journal of Medicine is an English language Indian 
medical publication issued quarterly and chiefly devoted to 
problems of public health and social medicine as well as to genera! 
clinical topics. The present issue (vol. 22, no. 1-2, January— 
April 1948) displays great interest in the National Health Service 
of Great Britain and gives a considerable amount of space to it. 
With the present changes in India there will be an expanding 
field of useful activity for such journals. 


* * 


Revista de la Asociacién Argentina de Venerologia y Profilaxis 
Social (Buenos Aires) is now in its 13th year of publication. This 
journal publishes, mainly, articles specially written for it, or the 
text of lectures and discourses delivered at the meetings of the 
Association. The first number received here was vol. 11, no. 19, 
1947; this opens with an article inaugurating a series by Dr. 
Alejandro Dicovsky which studies the social implications of 
venereal diseases. Summaries of discourses delivered by delegates 
at meetings of the Association are also included, as well as the 
text of lectures given at its 34th scientific session in May 1947. 
In addition, the journal contains a section giving news of appoint- 
ments and retirements and a general news section. 


> * * 


Anais do Instituto Pinheiros (S4o Paulo), vol. 11, no. 22, July 
1948, contains articles on nitroglycerine (Dr. V. Van der Reis), 
salmonellosis of guinea-pigs (Dr. Arnaldo A. Pereira and others), 
and on South American blastomycosis (Dr. C. S. Lacaz); sum- 
marized proceedings of the meetings of the Council of the 
Institute, and a short section of book reviews. The journal is 
illustrated with photographs, charts, etc., and the table of contents 
appears in English as well as in Portuguese. 


An exchange has been arranged with Revista de Medicina e 
Cirurgia de Séo Paulo, the monthly journal of the medical and 
surgical society of Sido Paulo. The first two numbers received 
(vol. 8, nos. 1 and 2, January and February 1948) contain articles 
on the statistics of the acute abdomen in gynaecology (Dr. Hilda 
Paonessa), the problem of exposure of recurrent nerves in 
thyroidectomy (Dr. S. Hermeto, jr.), and the milk trade in Sao 
Paulo from the point of view of social hygiene (Dr. F. Pompéo 
do Amaral). Brief notes of the meetings of the Sociedade dz 
Medicina e Cirurgia de Sdo Paulo appear in the February 
number. 

A special number of Archivos de la Sociedad de Cirujanos d° 
Hospital (Santiago), 1948, is devoted to the proceedings of th: 
ninth Chilean congress of surgery held in Valdivia in Decembe™ 
1947. Symposia on blood proteins in surgery, osteomyelitis, 
and rectal prolapse, and 22 papers on miscellaneous subjects, ar: 
included. All contributions are fully reported, in the usuc! 
style of this journal; the majority are illustrated, with sum 
maries in the original language and bibliographies. 


Revista de Medicina y Alimentaciédn (Santiago) is published 
quarterly by a group of scientists drawn from Argentina, Chil« 
and Peru. Vol. 8, no. 1-3 (January-April-June 1948) contains 
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an account of a clinical trial of streptomycin with para-amino- 
salicylic acid in a case of pulmonary tuberculosis (Dr. Arturo 
Rodriguez R.), and six studies in nutrition, concerning proteins 
in nutrition (Dr. Julio V. Santa Maria), consumption of fish in 
Santiago (C. Leyton G.), administration of amino-acids to 
premature infants (Dr. E. Zarzar Miquel), prevention of dental 
caries in children by the use of bone salts (Dr. A. Fernandez 
Correa & Sr. Carlos Doer Z.), concentrated vegetable soup in 
infant feeding (Drs. A. Lopez Matas & F. Mardones Restat), and 
the protein quota in the diet of a section of the population in 
Santiago (Dr. R. Miranda and others). The longer articles have 
summaries in Spanish. 

Published in the same cover with the Revista is the Boletin de la 
Sociedad de Biologia de Santiago de Chile (vol. 6, no. 1, October 
1948) containing reports, many of which are in full, of papers 
t-ad before the society. 

Boletin de Sanidad y Asistencia Publica (Ciudad Trujillo), of 
which we have received vol. 4, nos. 1 and 2, January-March 
and May-June 1948, is the quarterly journal of the Ministry of 
} ealth and Public Assistance of the Dominican Republic. Each 
number contains a full summary of new national legislation in 
t-ese fields. In addition, no. 1 contains an article on the con- 
tribution of British medicine to the progress of world medicine, 
by Dr. J. Jaramillo-Aranga, former Colombian Ambassador in 
London, and no. 2 an article on the World Health Organization 
by Dr. H. Van Z. Hyde, and another by Dr. Corwin Hinshaw on 
the present state of streptomycin investigation ; this latter is repro- 
duced from the Boletin de la Oficina Sanitaria Panamericana. 


La Parfumerie Moderne (Lyons) is a bimonthly technical journal 
cf the perfumery industry, which publishes articles of a scientific 
rature, many of them having a medical bias. The number for 
June 1947 (year 39, no. 4) is a special number on the practice of 
cosmeticology. There are six main articles on such subjects as 
the use of protein hydrolysates in nutrition of the skin, and the 
new American emulsifiers derived from sorbitol. The number 
also includes reports on two congresses (the Congress of Cosmetic- 
ology, held in Paris in June 1947, at which a paper was read by 
Dr. J. M. L. Burtenshaw, then Scientific Adviser to the British 
Council in Paris, and the Congress of Pure and Applied Chemistry, 
held in London in July of the same year); one book review (of 
Modern cosmeticology, by R. G. Harry, London, 1946); and an 
article on cosmeticology for summer holidays (formulae of the 
preparations recommended are given). In addition, three and 
a half pages are devoted to a critical analysis of vol. 1, no. 4 of 
the French edition of BMB (corresponding to vol. 3, no. 7-8, 
“Skin and its Disorders”, of the English edition), the greatest 
attention being given, as would naturally be expected, to the 
article by Berry on ointment bases (BMB 737). 


* 


Zeitschrift fiir Hygienische Zoologie und Schddlingsbekdmpfung, 
now in its 37th year, deals with parasitology and with pest destruc- 
tion in its widest sense. It aims to bridge the gap between 
theory and practice and to make available the information 
required to apply the newer methods of pest destruction. The 
journal, published by Duncker & Humblot of Berlin and Munich, 
now resumes publication, having been suspended in September 
1944. No. 1, January 1949, largely concerns itself with com- 
munal methods of rat destruction, malaria control, and the uses 
of DDT. 

* 

An exchange has been arranged with the well-known Italian 
bimonthly journal, Lotta contro la Tubercolosi (Rome), the organ 
of the Federazione Italiana per la Lotta contro la Tubercolosi. 
We have received nos. 1-3 of vol. 18 (January-February to May- 
June, 1948). Nos. 1 and 2 include four articles on tuberculosis 
in Italy in relation to the war and the post-war period; these deal 
with the causes, frequency, mode of onset and course of pul- 
monary tuberculosis in Italy during and since the war, with 
special reference to Venetia Tridentina, by Professor Vittorio 
Lubich; the course of pulmonary tuberculosis during and since 
the war, with special reference to specific peritoneal, gastric and 
intestinal complications, by Dr. F. Enrico; pulmonary tuber- 
culosis in Bolzano during the war and the post-war period, by 
Professor Mario Martinelli; and the mortality from tuberculosis 
in \taly during and after the war, by Giovanni L’Eltore and Elio 
Caranti. The first three papers were presented at the second 
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scientific convention of the Associazione Regionale Tridentina 
contro la Tubercolosi, held at Arco in September 1947; a full 
summary of its other proceedings appears in the March-April 
number. No. 3 (May-June) contains the programme and six 
papers for the seventh national anti-tuberculosis conference, 
to be held at Bari in October 1948. Owing no doubt to present- 
day difficulties, these numbers bear a date considerably earlier 
than their actual date of issue—e.g. the March-April number 
finished printing at the end of August 1948. 


La Medicina del Lavoro (Milan). We have received for the 
first time a number (vol. 39, no. 1, January 1948) of this monthly 
periodical. The original articles included deal with a fluoro- 
graphic survey of silicosis and tuberculosis among insured workers 
in North Italian foundries and steel works (Professor Enrico C. 
Vigliani, Drs. Luigi Parmeggiani & Ennio Zanetti); a radio- 
logical study of the hilar shadows of 1,026 sufferers from silicosis 
(Dr. Ennio Zanetti); a histological study of the central nervous 
system in a case of acute CO intoxication (Dr. Carlo Ceresa); 
and a study of symptoms of chronic intoxication in workers 
engaged in nitrobenzene and dinitrobenzene production (Dr. 
Cornelio Bellesini). Each article is followed by a summary, 
which in most cases appears in English also. Reviews of books 
and selected articles, and a section of notes and news, are also 
included. The journal is well produced, its appearince showing 
little trace of repercussions from post-war difficulties or shortages. 


From Mexico comes the Anales de la Sociedad Mexicana de 
Oftalmogia, Sth series, vol. 22, no. 3, July-September 1948. 
Articles in this number deal with Romberg’s disease (T. Agundis, 
jr.), epithelial oedema of the cornea (David G. Cogan), fractures 
of the orbit (Raul A. Chavira), and the thesauroses (E. Gonzalez 
Aguilar). Illustrations and very brief English summaries are 
included. 

* 

We have received vol. 7, 1947-48, of A Crianga Portuguesa, 
bulletin of the Instituto Anténio Aurélio da Costa Ferreira, 
Lisbon, a government-aided foundation for the study, practice 
and teaching of child psychiatry. The institute admits back- 
ward and problem children of all categories for observation, 
and advises on their future treatment or training in homes, special 
schools, out-patient clinics, etc.; it also provides out-patient 
consultations and a domiciliary visiting service, and courses of 
instruction for teachers and social workers. During the period 
1942-1947, 2,149 children were seen; in December 1947 more 
than half this number were still awaiting vacancies in suitable 
institutions. 

Vol. 7 of A Crianga Portuguesa, which is published complete 
(468 pages), contains 12 original articles, a section devoted to 
reports of congresses, a report on the work of the institute and a 
section of book reviews. Dr. V. M. Santana Carlos, director 
of the Albergaria de Lisboa, a training school for backward 
children, contributes an account (160 pages) of training institu- 
tions and after-care for mentally deficient children in Belgium, 
Denmark, Spain, Holland, England, Italy, Sweden and Switzer- 
land. The material for this was gathered during a three months’ 
study tour. Other articles which illustrate the international 
outlook of this bulletin are: ‘‘ Modern Trends in Child Guidance 
in the United States ” (Mlle. C. Arnou, in French), and ‘* The Care 
of Mentally Backward Children in Sweden ” (Torsten Ramer, in 
German). All articles have full summaries in English, and in 
French, unless themselves written in French. The bulletin is 
illustrated with photographs, unfortunately not very well repro- 
duced; apart from this it is well printed, and its unusually handy 
size (23 x 16 cm.) is a very agreeable feature. 


The monthly Boletin Cultural e Informativo (Madrid) of the 
Consejo General de Colegios Médicos de Espafia, of which we 
have received vol. 5, nos. 23 and 24 (October and November 
1948) is made up of a number of regular features: each number 
includes one article on medicine, surgery, therapeutics, a special 
subject, literary aspects of medicine, sickness insurance, and 
photographs of some particular institution, as well as general 
medical news, and changes of address of practitioners in Spain. 
An interesting feature is a sheet of abstracts from Spanish 
periodicals, printed on stiff paper in semi-perforated ‘* boxes” 
measuring 12 x 7 cm., designed for filing in a card cabinet. 
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The following journals have also been 


received : 
British 


Mental Health (London), vol. 8, no. 3, 1949 


Mouth Mirror. The Journal of the Incorporated 
a Society (London), vol. 22, no. 174 & 175, 


North Wing. The Magazine of the Sheffield Medical 
and Dental Schools (Sheffield), summer 1948 


Prescriber (Edinburgh), vol. 42, no. 1, 1948 
Rehabilitation (London), no. 1, 1948 


European 


Acta Anatomica (Basel), vol. 3, no. 3-4, 1947 

Acta Medica (Izmir), vol. 1, no. 2, 1948 

Annales Médicales. Revue de Union des Médecins 
Bulgares (Sofia), year 40, no. 1, 1948 

L’ Année Biologique (Paris), vol. 24, no. 1, 1948 

Biologické Listy (Prague), year 28, no. 3, 1947 

Casopis Léka®a Ceskych (Prague), year 86, no. 52, 


Geneeskundige Gids. Wetenschappelijk Tijdschrift 
voor Geneeskunst en Volksgezondheid (The Hague), 
year 27, no. 5, 1948 

Index de Pharmacie. Tables Alphabétiques et 
Systématiques (Paris), vol. 1, 1946 

Médico Quiriirgica (Saragossa), no. 1, 

a ee Meédicales de la S.N.C.F. (Paris), no. 15, 


Le Médecin Belge. Bulletin Officiel de la Fédération 
Médicale Belge. (Het Belgisch Geneesherenblad. 
Officieel Blad van het Algemeen _ Belgisch 
ae (Brussels), year 45, no. 4, 
9 
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La Pediatria del Medico Pratico (Turin), vol. 22, 
no. 11-12, 1947 

Revue Belge de Pathologie et de Médecine Expéri- 
mentale (Brussels), vol. 18, no. 1, 1947 

Revue Mensuelle: Médicale, Scientifique, Sociale 
(Teheran), no. 7, 1947 

Roczniki Universytetu’ Marii Curie-Sklodowskiej 
(Lublin), vol. 1, section D, 1946 

Sbornik Lékafsky. Oficidlni Publikaéni Orgdn 
Lékafské Fakulty u Praze (Prague), vol. 49, 
no. 10, 1947 

Synthése de Séméiologie et Thérapeutique. Docu- 
mentation Synthétique de Pratique Médicale 
(Paris), vol. 1, no. 1, 1948 


South American 


Alergia (Buenos Aires), vol. 1, no. 2, 1947 

Arquivos da Assisténcia a Psicopatas do Estado 
de Sao Paulo (Sao Paulo), vol. 10-11, no. 1, 
1945-1946 

Arquivos de Biologia (Sao Paulo), year 31, no. 
281 & 282, 1947 

Arquivos Brasileiros de Oftalmologia (Sao Paulo), 
vol. 10, no. 3, 1947 

Arquivos do Instituto Brasileiro para Investigagdo 
da Tuberculose (Bahia), vol. 6, 1943-1945 

Arquivos da Sociedade de Medicina Legal e Crimino- 
4 de S. Paulo (Sao Paulo), vol. 17, no. 1, 2, 3, 


Boletin de la Academia Peruana de Cirugia (Lima), 
year 2, no. 15, 1948 

Boletin de Antropologia Judicial del Tolima (Ibague, 
Colombia), year 1, no. 2, 1947 

Boletin de la Asociacién Médica de Puerto Rico 
(Santurce, Porto Rico), vol. 39, no. 11, 1947 

Boletin del Consejo Nacional de Tuberculosis 
(Havana), January 1948 

El Boletin Médico Mexicano (Mexico D.F.), vol. 3, 

no. 1, 1947 


Boletin de la Sociedad Cubana de Dermatologia . 
Sifilografia (Havana), vol. 4, no. 4, 1947 

Boletin de la Sociedad de Obstetricia y Ginecologic 
Aires (Buenos Aires), vol. 25, no. 


Boletin de la Sociedad Venezolana de Cirugia (Cara- 
cas), vol. 2, no. 10, 1947 

Gazeta Clinica (Sao Paulo), year 45, no. 3 & 4, 1947 

Heraldo Médico (Bogota), vol. 7, no. 106, 1949 

Kinesiologia (Buenos Aires), vol. 9, no. 34, 1947 

Resenha Médica. Sintese do Movimento Médic. 
oa (Rio de Janeiro), year 14, no. 1, 2, 3 & 4, 

Revista de la Asociacién Argentina Kinesologi 
(Buenos Aires), year 1, no. 4, 1946; year 2 
no. 7, 1947 

Revista Brasileira de Leprologia (Sao Paulo), vo' 
15, no. 2, 1947 


Revista Clinica de S. Paulo (Sao Paulo), vol. 22, 
no. 1-2, 1947 

Revista Ecuatoriana de Higiene y Medicina Tropica 
(Guayaquil, Ecuador), year 3, no. 1, 1946 


Revista do Instituto Adolfo Lutz. Laboratéri 
Central de Satide Publica (Sio Paulo), vol. 6, 
no. 1, 1946 


Revista Médica Pasteur. Organo Oficial de ia 
Asociacién Médica Franco-Mexicana (Mexico 
D.F.), vol. 1, no. 4 & 5, 1947; vol. 2, no. 1, 3, 4 
& 5, 1947 


Revista Médica del Servicio Sanitario Militar 
(Quito), year 1, no. 1, 1949 


Revista de Sanidad Militar. (Organo del Servicio 
de Sanidad Militar del Peru) (Lima), year 20, no. 
53-54, 1947 

Salubridad e Higiene. Boletin de los Servicics 

Coordinados de Salubridad y Asistencia en el 

Estado de Veracruz (Jalapa, Veracruz), vol. 4, 

no. 36, 1948 
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EDINBURGH AND MENTAL SCIENCE 


Edinburgh’s contributions to surgery and medicine are well 
known. Not so familiar, yet significant if less considerable, is 
her part in psychiatry. 

Lectures in mental diseases have been given in Edinburgh 
since 1823. 


It is doubtful if the subject has been taught for such a long unbroken period 
in any other medical school in the world. Although Esquirol was the first 
in 1817 to give regular lectures in Paris, his lectures came to an end about 
eight years afterwards. It may be said truly that the Edinburgh Medical 
School and not that of Paris inherits his tradition." 


Indeed, earlier than 1823, when the Royal Asylum was built 
at Morningside, Edinburgh (under an Act* which also covered 
the use of British fisheries !), instruction in mental diseases to 
students was considered, as well as the care of inmates. Sub- 
scriptions for this asylum came from all over the world—Madras, 
for instance, contributed £1,000.* 

The first course of lectures in mental diseases was delivered by 
Sir Alexander Morison, to whom the idea of such instruction 
arose from his visit to Paris. The university authorities at 
Edinburgh were not sympathetic to the suggestion of founding a 
chair of psychiatry—Professor Hope, discoverer of the maximum 
density of water, saying that the university would be having a 
lectureship in dropsy established by some gouty old gentleman 
or accepting a lectureship in pleurisy, if they were not careful— 
so Morison delivered the lectures privately. His first audience 
numbered six. He continued these annual lectures until 18524 
and published several books on psychiatric subjects.° 

In 1859 Thomas Laycock (1812-1876), Professor of Medicine, 
introduced a summer course of lectures on medical psychology ; 
they were delivered to “ a limited but thoughtful class of students.” 
Laycock was “a voluminous writer, a philosophical thinker, and 
a man of immense erudition.”* His doctrine of the reflex functions 
of the brain he first began’ to formulate when at York; his last 
paper on the subject appeared in the Journal of Mental Science 


shortly before his death in 1876.8 His treatise, Mind and brain 
(Edinburgh, 1860), published when he was Professor in Edinburgh, 
prepared the way for the study of unconscious cerebration, to 
which he afterwards chiefly devoted himself; the phenomena 
which he described only received full recognition in connexion 
with nervous cases observed in the First World War. He also 
published Nervous diseases of women (London, 1840).° 

The first Lecturer in Mental Diseases at Edinburgh University 
was Sir Thomas Smith Clouston (1840-1915), whose Clinical 
lectures on mental diseases (London, 1883) was a standard text- 
book.!® On the scientific side he advocated a somatic classi- 
fication of insanity. He was particularly concerned for “ the 
establishment of an atmosphere in which no more stigma should 
attach in the public mind to the incidence of an attack of mania 
than to an attack of measles, and to that end he set himself to 
instil his views into the medical mind, and through it to influence 
the public. Hence the popular strain in which his well-known 
textbook was written, and hence his efforts to adapt asylums and 
their administration to medical conceptions of the treatment of 
disease.” To this end, too, Clouston devoted the latter part 
of his life to public lecturing and wrote two books for the layman, 
The hygiene of the mind (London, 1906) and Unsoundness of mind 
(London, 1911). He “* foreshadowed the present-day vogue for 
popular expositions of psychology.”** Nor must one omit to 
mention that he was the first to advocate training for what we-e 
then called ** asylum attendants.” This he suggested in an address 
to the Royal Medico-Psychological Association in 1876.'* Later, 
the Association established the first national examination for 
nurses in the mental field. 

Sir John Batty Tuke (1835-1913), who was appointed lecturer in 
psychiatry in the School of Medicine of the Royal Colleges 
(Surgeons’ Hall), Edinburgh, in 1874, was the first to describe 
what are now known as senile plaques, and the pigmenta:y 
deposits in the vessels and cells of the cérebral cortex. “* He 
was a man who allowed no liberties to be taken with him, was a 
trifle irritable at times, and always kept up the dignity of his 
profession.” He influenced modern psychiatry,** and was one 
of the first to abolish mechanical restraint.'* 

Another pioneer in humane treatment was also associated with 
Edinburgh, having received his medical education there. He wis 
Dr. Alexander Francis Browne, who introduced at the Crichton 
Royal as early as 1844 theatricals and concerts and a monthly 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 


magazine, all produced by the patients. Dr. Browne’s son, Sir 
James Crichton-Browne, was also educated at the Edinburgh 
medical school; he established at Wakefield the first research 
laboratory in neuropathology in the United Kingdom and was 
one of the first to stress the importance of early recognition and 
treatment of breakdown."* 

Robert Whytt (1714-1766) in 1751 published an Essay on the 
yital and other involuntary motions of animals (Edinburgh), which 
contains a record of numerous experiments dealing especially 
with reflex movements. He also was the first to give a clear 
description of tuberculous meningitis,17 and wrote Observations 
on the nature, causes and cure of those disorders which are commonly 
called nervous, hypochondriac, or hysteric (Edinburgh, 1764). 
Among other teachers at the Edinburgh Medical School who made 
notable contributions to knowledge in the mental field were 
the brilliant Alexander Monro (secundus) (1733-1817), who 
succeeded his father in the Chair of Anatomy in 1758, and 
described the foramen of Monro and published original obser- 
vations on the “‘ bursae mucosae” and on the lymphatics; and 
Sir Charles Bell (1774-1842), whose work on the anatomy of the 
nervous system is well known, who described Bell’s palsy,?* and 
held the Chair of Surgery from 1835 until his death in 1842. 
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ST. PATRICK’S HOSPITAL, DUBLIN 


This Bi-Centenary Record! of Swift’s ‘* house for fools and mad ” 
gives a factual account of the development of St. Patrick’s Hospital, 
Dublin, from its charter of 1746 and the admission of its first 
ten patients in 1757, to its present state as a modern psychiatric 
hospital. The Record was less designed to stand alone than to 
serve as an annotated catalogue of the exhibition held in the 
Royal College of Physicians in Ireland, in connexion with the 
Bi-Centenary and the Dublin meeting of the Royal Medico- 
Psychological Association, in May 1948. It can therefore hardly 
be judged as a book; yet it has the more than passing interest 
which must attach to everything associated with Jonathan Swift, 
the greatest satirist who has written in English, and Dean of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, from 1713 until his death in 1745, 
That his physical tragedy might have been alleviated and the 
horror of his last years avoided, had he lived in this century, is 
some indication of medical progress in the last 200 years. His 
lifelong dread of madness, and his final obliteration in one of its 
most painful and appalling forms, gains irony in the more modern 
view of his affliction, here stated in the note by R. Wyse Jackson: 


. as Sir William Wilde [father of Oscar Wilde], that remarkable research 
sti udent of Swift’s last days surmised . Swift’s malady was not properly 
insanity, but a disease of the inner ear. “Dr. Bucknill in 1882 suggested that 
he was suffering from the final cerebral effects of labyrinthine vertigo, a diagnosis 
which time has not improved on. 

The existence of St. Patrick’s today, with its modern buildings 
and treatments, may thus be regarded as, indirectly, a fruit of 
18th century medical i ignorance. 


* (For particulars, see Book Reviews, p. 123.—Epb.] 
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The ‘Short Catalogue of the Exhibition’? was compiled by 
M. J. Craig. It shows many interesting items, which include, 
in addition to Swiftiana, 18th and 19th century books illustrative 
of the development of medical knowledge of mental disease. 
From the Royal College of Surgeons of Ireland was lent, for 
example, a 2nd edition of Pinel’s great work, Traité médico- 
Philosophique sur l’aliénation mentale (Paris, 1809), together with 
a copy of the first English translation, Treatise on insanity (Sheffield, 
1806). Among much valuable material shown by St Patrick’s 
itself were the Ist folio edition of the famous Verses on the death 
of Dr. Swift, written by himself (London, 1739); two petitions, 
dated November 1755 and November 1757, from the Governors 
of the Hospital to Parliament, asking for government grants to 
supplement the legacy and other moneys which by then had 
already been spent on building and land; and a copy of Swift’s 
will, together with the Hospital Charters and Bye-laws (Dublin, 
1931). Many original manuscript letters and notes, pertaining 
both to Swift and to the Hospital, were also displayed, and 
furniture and other objects which belonged to Swift and which 
form part of the heritage now preserved in St. Patrick’s. A clear 
picture of Swift’s escritoire, kept in the Hospital board-room, 
with portraits of Swift, Stella and Vanessa in the background, 
is reproduced in the present volume, as well as a portrait which 
is believed to be of Swift. Another illustration shows a portrait 
of Dr. Robert Emmet, father of the Irish patriot of the same name, 
and active as governor, physician and business manager of the 
Hospital from 1770 to 1803. 

Sections on “ Swift’s Heirs’’ and on “ The Buildings” of 
St. Patrick’s Hospital are also contributed by Mr. Craig. Dr. 
Moore, the Medical Superintendent, in his opening pages on the 
modern Hospital refers to the enlightened new Mental Treatment 
Act. Dr. J. D. H. Widdess, Librarian of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in Ireland, writes a historical outline of the development 
of St. Patrick’s from 1746 to 1899, and also compiles a list of 
the officers of the Hospital from 1746 to 1948. This list, with 
its brief notes, repays careful perusal: first of the “ Visiting 
Surgeons” was John Whiteway, son of that Martha Whiteway 
who was Swift’s cousin and housekeeper and who, as the deafness 
of his last years gained upon him, . almost’ got into a con- 
sumption by bawling in my ears.” Dr. R. Wyse Jackson writes 
briefly of ** The Vision of Jonathan Swift ”’, referring to the latter’s 
ironic explanations of his own charitable deeds; he quotes both 
Swift’s verses on his own death, and the comment of the Gentle- 
man’s Monthly Intelligencer on the satiric Dean’s bequest of his 
whole fortune for a hospital for the mad: 

The Dean must die! our idiots to maintain ! 
Perish ye idiots ! and long live the Dean ! 

During the uncontrollable last attacks of Swift’s disease, his 
attendant beat him to restrain the frenzies into which he was 
driven by pain and madness. For a long time the Hospital 
founded by his charity remained chiefly a place of confinement; 
the report of the Government Commission of 1815 states that 
St. Patrick’s then contained nearly 200 persons, 51 of whom paid 
for their board and treatment, the rest being maintained by the 
charity. 

There were but six straw patients in the whole establishment, two of whom 

were quite naked, having torn their clothes to pieces. 

Public opinion was roused by the reforms started in 1792 by 
Pinel in Paris and by the Quakers in England—in 1796 at York, 
the latter opened The Retreat, an institution for mental patients 
which is among the best known of mental hospitals today. 
Gradually amenities and more humane methods were introduced, 
and in these improvements St. Patrick’s seems to have been 
generally in the vanguard. Yet it was not until 1839 that John 
Conolly’s system of treatment without restraint of the insane was 
introduced at Hanwell Asylum; by the time his book was pub- 
lished, the “* system was being applied to over 10,000 patients 
in 24 English asylums”, according to the catalogue note here 
accompanying the entry of an example of his book, The treatment 
of the insane without mechanical restraints (London, 1856). 

These reforms are not yet complete. Swift’s astringencies can 
be more tonic today than any complacent survey of what has been 
accomplished since his time; in no country are accommodation, 
treatment and attendance yet sufficient in either quantity or 
quality for the needs of the mentally ill. The satirist’s legacy, 
expanded splendidly into St. Patrick’s Hospital, two centuries 
after his death still points one of the great needs in public health. 
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MEDICAL AND SCIENTIFIC PHILATELY 


One of the most delightful ways of studying the history of 
medicine or of science is to view it through the eye of the collector. 
The objects collected are most frequently books and manuscripts, 
but unwritten history may be read from prints and engravings, 
or from instruments and drug-jars, and within recent years postage 
stamps have provided the collector with a new avenue of approach 
to early medicine and science, a gateway of absorbing interest. 

Although medical and scientific philately is little more than 
ten years old it has attracted considerable attention and has been 
the subject of more than fifty descriptive articles in the scientific 
periodicals of eight different countries during those years. But 
there has been no complete review of the relation between 
postage stamps and the men and deeds, in medicine and science, 
which they depict or commemorate. This defect in the literature 
has now been amply supplied by a librarian and a surgeon, each 
of whom is an expert philatelist as well as an accredited historian. 
The result is a fascinating little book’. The authors have been 
concerned with the story behind the stamps, rather than with 
purely philatelic details. They have been content to stimulate 
interest in a novel side-line of history, without attempting to 
enumerate all those stamps which are of medical or scientific 
interest. 

Naturally enough, portrait stamps are the most attractive and 
also the most numerous in the album of the medico-scientific 
collector. The first medical man to be portrayed on a postage 
stamp was Dr. Francisco Espejo, the ‘ liberator’ of his country, 
who appears upon an Ecuador stamp of 1899, while the first 
British medical man so to be commemorated was Sir Wilfred 
Grenfell, whose portrait with the hospital-ship ‘* Strathcona ” 
adorns a Newfoundland stamp of 1941. Other doctors and 
scientists to whom philatelic honour has been accorded are 
Imhotep, Vesalius, Paré, Boerhaave, Pasteur, Koch, the Curies, 
and many others. Conspicuous by their absence are Harvey, 
Lister, Jenner, and Hunter. Britain has not yet signalized the 
deeds of her great men by postal commemoration. It may surprise 
some readers to find among the stamp portraits those of Schiller 
and Chekhov, of Clemenceau and Sun Yat Sen, until it is recalled 
that these were medical men who became eminent in other fields. 
The section dealing with portraiture is made more valuable and 
interesting by a collection of brief biographies, although the 
reviewer sought in vain for the Finnish scientist Calonius, whose 
picture is shown on p. 28. 

The philately of the Red Cross ranks second only to that of 
medical and scientific portraits. Indeed, it includes portraits of 
the founder, Jean Henri Dunant, and of Florence Nightingale, 
although most of the Red Cross stamps are of symbolic design, 
as are also many of the stamps issued to assist in the war against 
tuberculosis, in maternity and child welfare schemes, and in 
famine relief. A number of stamps are adorned with illustrations 
of hospitals and sanatoria of universities and medical schools. 
In this category is included a series of Italian stamps, issued 
in 1929, and bearing illustrations of the ancient monastery and 
hospital of Monte Cassino, that noteworthy landmark of medical 
history which was the scene of violent fighting in the recent war, 
when the building suffered total destruction. From time to time, 
medical and scientific congresses have been marked by the issue 
of special stamps. The latest of such occasions was the Centen- 
nial Meeting of the American Medical Association in 1947, when 
the well-known painting entitled “‘The Doctor”, by Sir Luke 
Fildes, R.A., which now hangs in the Tate Gallery, was reproduced 
on a 3 cent stamp. 

The reviewer has endeavoured to indicate the scope of a carefully 
written brochure which, though small, supplies a much-needed 
account of a new and fascinating bypath of philately and of 
medico-scientific history. With praiseworthy brevity, the authors 
have packed into the 24 pages of letterpress a clear and ample 
outline of the present knowledge, while the illustrations of 148 
stamps supply a useful guide to philatelist and historian alike. 
Print and illustrations are good, although surely such a well- 
compiled work deserves a better cover, even in times when book- 
binding difficulties cause many a publisher’s headache. 

This is a pioneer work, calculated to stimulate interest in 
medical history as well as interest in postage stamps. There 
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could be no better present for the schoolboy philatelist or for tie 
adult who takes his hobby more seriously, while even to the reader 
who tends to scorn the humble postage stamp the book may well 
serve as an introduction to the history of medicine and science. 


Douglas Guthrie 
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DISSEMINATED SCLEROSIS: AN EARLY ACCOUNT 


The severe asthma from which he suffered caused Prince 
Augustus Frederick, sixth son of George III, to spend much »f 
his early manhood on the continent of Europe. In 1793, while .o 
Rome, he met and clandestinely married the Lady Augusta 
Murray, being then 20 years old and 11 years younger than |'is 
spouse. This marriage was, however, contrary to the provisions 
of the Royal Marriages Act passed 15 years previously, and was 
declared invalid, despite a second ceremony at St. George’s 
Church, Hanover Square, London. The two children of tie 
marriage were thus rendered illegitimate. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 


The boy, Augustus Frederick, was born on 13 January 1794, 
and his sister Augusta Emma in August 1801. Later in that year 
the Prince ceased to live with his Lady, who for many years after- 
wards made strenuous efforts to obtain recognition of her 
marriage. She was over-indulgent to the boy, both during his 
schooldays at Harrow and during his life in the Army. He 
assumed the name Esté in 1809, on the instruction of his father. 

Towards the end of 1825, Augustus d’Esté fell in love with the 
18-year-old Princess Feodora of Leiningen, half-sister to the 
young girl who was later to become Queen Victoria. The parents 
— put an end to this affair, and Augustus remained a bachelor 
for life. 

In 1822 d’Esté suffered from a short attack of dimness of 
vision, which recurred at intervals, accompanied by other 
*’mptoms which leave no doubt that he was suffering from what 
was later recognized as disseminated sclerosis. In his attempts 
t» cope with his affliction he visited many health resorts, both 
Laglish and European, and was treated by several physicians, 
but his illness progressed, manifesting all the symptoms associated 
with disseminated sclerosis, until he died, a pathetic and helpless 
invalid, in 1848. 

The details of the illness of d’Esté would not have become 
known but for his manuscript diary, in which he recorded in full 
his symptoms, the prescriptions of his physicians, and other 
measures taken in a vain effort to cure what was then an unknown 
roalady. The diary itself, The case of Augustus d’Esté, came to 
ight, together with a small collection of letters from his mother 
ud others, during a waste-paper drive in 1940. Its historical 
interest lies in the fact that it is probably the first clinical account 
of disseminated sclerosis. Sir Robert Carswell first described 
and depicted a pathological specimen of the conditions in his 
reat atlas, which appeared in parts, being completed in 1838. 
rhe illustration was probably completed in 1836, as it is printed 
by the “ lithographers to the King ”’, while later plates in the same 
atlas were executed by the same lithographers, who now described 
themselves as “‘lithographers to the Queen”. Jean Cruveilhier 
was the first to record the history, with pathological correlation, 
of a case of disseminated sclerosis in 1842, although it is possible 
that he may have written the history of the case as early as 1838. 
D’Esté himself was keenly observant and accurate; it is, therefore, 
not strange that he, a layman, should have compiled so accurate 
a of his disease from its first symptoms to its pathetic 
end. 

Chief among the physicians who at one time or another treated 
@Esté was Dr. Henry Vaughan, who later changed his name to 
Halford and eventually became Sir Henry Halford, Bart. He was 
President of the Royal College of Physicians for 24 years, during 
which time he was responsible for important changes in the 
College, including its removal from Warwick Lane to its present 
site. He also had the unique distinction of being physician-in- 
ordinary to four sovereigns, George III, George IV, William IV, 
and Queen Victoria, besides attending many other members of the 
Royal family. 

Credit for the publication of the diary’, together with a brief 
account of the life of Augustus d’Esté, and some of the letters of 
his mother, is due to Dr. Douglas Firth, who unhappily died 
before the book appeared. Dr. Firth suggests that the psycho- 
logical traumata sustained by d’Esté during his unhappy childhood 
were factors in the etiology of his disease. This little book is a 
most valuable and interesting contribution to the history of 


medicine. 
: L. T. Morton 
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PROCTOLOGY IN ANCIENT EGYPT 


Papyrus No. 6 of the Chester Beatty Collection in the British 
Museum has been translated into French for the first time by 
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Dr. Jonckheere.1 This papyrus is small in comparison with 
other well-known medical papyri, consisting merely of eight 
columns, and is entirely devoted to affections of the anus. It is 
divided into small paragraphs, each with a heading in red ink and 
consisting of prescriptions for various anal maladies written in 
almost modern style with a list of constituents, and directions for 
their compounding and employment. The absence of any 
reference to magic is notable. Constituents include chiefly 
vegetable products, such as honey, dates, raisins, and oils, various 
salts, and human and goats’ milk. The compounds are in some 
cases for oral medication and in others for use as suppositories, 
enemata or local application to the anus. Indications for their 
employment are not always clear, but there are references to such 
conditions as anal prolapse and haemorrhoids. snae 


1 [For particulars, see Book Reviews, p. 123.] 
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AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF 
MEDICAL SOURCES AND EPONYMS 


This is the most exhaustive source-book! of eponyms so far 
available. The idea of publishing lists of medical eponyms and 
references to important original work is of course not new. The 
late Dr. Isidor Fischer’s Eigennamen in der Krankheitstermino- 
logie, which appeared in 1931, has proved its worth, and the 
Medical bibliography of Garrison & Morton (1943) includes 
annotated references both to original papers and to important 
eponyms, while Dr. Kelly himself has already earned the thanks 
of medical historians by his scholarly editorship of five volumes of 
Medical classics, in which he made available reprints of the 
original texts (and translations where necessary) of classical 
papers in medicine, together with full bibliographies of the writers 
and the eponyms associated with them. 

In this new book he has brought together in alphabetical order 
over 5,000 personal names with the eponyms connected with them, 
and gives full title and reference, with dates and brief descriptions 
of the persons concerned. Important original papers are also 
included. The references are extremely accurate, but unfor- 
tunately the text itself suffers from bad proof-correcting. Mis- 
spellings such as “ anomally ”’, “‘ syphygmomagraph ”’, “* Frélich”’, 
** Frahlich ”, should not have been overlooked. Few will recognize 
Sir Arthur Hurst under his original name of Hertz. On page 
326 there is an entry for ‘‘ Pinto’s disease’, which is said to be 
described by E. del Pinto, although pinto (pinta, carate) is generally 
considered to have been so named from the Spanish pintar, to 
paint. Some of the descriptions of the writers will not be univers- 
ally acceptable; Sir William Osler is described as a ‘‘ Canadian, 
American and English physician’’; Lettsom, founder of . the 
Medical Society of London, as a “ Virgin Island physician”; Sir 
Thomas Lewis, the Welshman who achieved his great reputation 
as a cardiologist in London, as an “ English physician ’’; the 
Italian Aldo Castellani as an “ Anglo-Indian physician ’’; and 
Sir Howard Florey, the Australian professor of pathology at 
Oxford, as an “* Oxford pathologist’. Henry Newell Martin, 
the Irish physiologist who was a Fellow of the Royal Society 
and became professor of biology at Johns Hopkins, is described 
as “‘a Baltimore biologist”. Many emigrants are described as 
belonging to the land of their adoption, particularly when this is 
the USA, even when the work ascribed to them was written in 
their native land. An immense amount of labour must have 
gone into the preparation of this book, but insufficient care 
seems to have been taken in the final stages. 

These shortcomings, however, do not prevent the book from 
deserving its place as one of the most important additions to 
medical bibliography of recent years, of value alike to medical 
students, practitioners, research workers, librarians, and medical 
historians. The writer is to be congratulated on his great industry 
in producing it. 

L. T. Morton 


1 [For particulars, see Book Reviews, p. 123.] 
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ANAESTHESIA 
1331 The Chemistry of Anaesthesia 


John Adriani. Oxford: Blackwell Scientific Publications, 
1946. viii + 530 pages ; 45 figures. 23x15 cm. £1 15s. 
[£1.75] 

Part I. Inorganic chemistry related to anaesthesia. (i) The physical behaviour 
of gases ; (ii) clinical appi.cations of the physical laws of gases; (ili) the chemistry 
of inorganic gases; (iv) the chemical absorption of carbon dioxide in rebreathing 
appliances. Part II. Organic chemistry related to anaesthesia. (v) The 
chemical nature of anaesthetic drugs; (vi) hydrocarbons; (vii) alcohols; (viii) 
aldehydes and ketones; (ix) acids, acy! derivatives, and esters; (x) ethers, alkene 
oxides, and acetals; (xi) halogenated compounds; (xii) sulphur-containing 
substances—sulphonemethanes; (xiii) aromatic and heterocyclic compounds; 
(xiv) opium and opium alkaloids; (xv) amides, ureides, and related compounds : 
barbiturates; (xvi) local anaesthetic drugs; (xvii) drugs affecting the autonomic 
Mervous system; (xviii) stimulating drugs used as analeptics; (xix) standards 
of purity of drugs; (xx) inflammability of anaesthetic mixtures. Part III. 
Biochemistry related to anaesthesia. (xxi) Chemical basis of proposed 
mechanisms of narcosis; (xxii) effects of anaesthesia upon composition of body 
fluids: (xxiii) effects of anaesthesia upon composition of body fluids (continued); 
(xxiv) effects of anaesthesia upon composition of body fluids (concluded); 
(xxv) the effects of anaesthesia on liver function; (xxvi) effects of anaesthesia 
upon formation and composition of urine; (xxvii) effects of anaesthetic drugs 
on lipoid and nervous tissues; (xxviii) enzymes, vitamins and hormones; (xxix) 
metabolism during anaesthesia; (xxx) detoxification and elimination of 
anaesthetic drugs; (xxxi) toxicology; (xxxii) biochemical aspects of local 
anaesthesia. Bibliography. Glossary. Appendix. Index. 

Anaesthesia has become such a highly technical subject in 
recent years that there is a real danger that the basic sciences upon 
which it is founded will be forgotten. 

The part which physics plays in the specialty has already been 
dealt with by an admirable textbook from Oxford. Professor 
Adriani now sets out with a similar object on behalf of chemistry 
and he has succeeded very well. 

The book is divided into three sections—inorganic chemistry, 
organic chemistry and biochemistry. These are followed by a 
most comprehensive bibliography of 44 pages, a glossary of 
technical terms, various tables of reference, and an index. 

The style is clear and lucid and every variety of general anaes- 
thetic, basal narcotic and local analgesic is dealt with from the 
chemical aspect. The only statements found which do not entirely 
correspond with opinion in Great Britain concern synergism and 
trichlorethanol. The existence of the former phenomenon is not 
universally admitted by pharmacologists; and no mention is 
made of the risk of primary cardiac failure which led to the 
abandonment of trichlorethanol in this country. 

The book is excellently produced and has very few printing 
errors. 

C. Langton Hewer 


1332 The Development of Inhalation Anaesthesia : 
roan Special Reference to the Years 1846- 


Barbara M. Duncum. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press, 1947. (Publication of the Wellcome 
Historical Medical Museum.) xvi + 640 pages ; 161 figures. 
22x £1 15s. [£1.75] 


Part I. Tne preparatory period. (i) Respiration and pneumatics; (ii) 
pioneers of inhalation anaesthesia ; (iii) Morton and etherization. Part [I. The 
use of anaesthesia established. (iv) Adoption of ether : physiology of anaesthesia ; 
v) Simpson and chloroform ; (vi) early experiences with chloroform. Part III. 

he period of the predominant use of chloroform. (vii) Search for the * perfect’ 
anaesthetic; (viii) chloroform in practice c. 1850-70; (ix) the Chloroform Com- 
mitvee of 1864. Part IV. Revived use of nitrous oxide and of ether. (x) 
Nitrous oxide; (xi) ether in England. Part V. Continental developments, 
Paui Bert's contribution; (xiii) ‘mixed anaesthesia’ and premedication; 

xiv) ether on trial: Switzerland—Denmark—Germany—France. Part VI 
The beginning of modern anaesthesia. (xv) Hyderabad Commission and its 
consequences ; (xvi) anaesthetic trends in England, 1890-1900; (xvii) some new 
developn.ents: (xviii) the jubilee of anaesthesia. Appendices. Summary of 
everts in anaesthesia, 1772-1911. Index. 


It is appropriate that Oxford should produce this volume, 
which is as outstanding for its literary qualities as for its precise 
and ever interesting presentation of the details of the discovery 
and subsequent development of inhalation anaesthesia. A 
notable feature of the book is the documentation, which is ample 
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but never redundant or irrelevant. Dovetailing of quoted 
excerpts into the text is accomplished with an adroitness that 
preserves the continuity of the narrative. In dealing with bygone 
controversies, of which this particular subject has had an 
unenviable share, the author shows considerable forensic ability 
and discrimination in assessing the evidence, an excellent example 
of this being her co-ordinated analyses and discussion of the 
reports of the Glasgow (1880), Hyderabad (1889) and later Com- 
mittees which considered the then serious problem of deaths 
under chloroform. The many colourful personalities who played 
parts in this significant epoch of medical history must have been 
tempting subjects for biographical digression, but although, 
probably wisely, this has been kept minimal, the reader is given 
adequate delineation of the characters themselves by the abstracts 
from their writings. Illustrations of high quality, a clear format 
and typographical excellence are production features worthy of 
the authoritative text. 

The book will appeal to general readers as much as to 
specialists, but for the latter the historical interest is supple- 
mented by informative technical and physiological data, associated 
with the evolution of inhalational methods, which they would 


do well to ponder. 
John Gillies 
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1333 Pilot Error: Some Laboratory Experiments 


D. Russell Davis. London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1948. (Air Ministry, A.P. 3139A.) 39 pages; 9 figures. 
24x 15cm. 9d. [£0.0375] 

(i) The role of laboratory experiment in the study pF error; (ii) principal 
results; (iii) analysis of the errors; (iv) individual differences of reaction; (v) 
applications to flying. Index. 

The author of this monograph has made a valiant attempt to 
assess those characteristics which render pilots liable to accidents 
in handling the complicated pieces of machinery embodied in 
modern warplanes. During the war, he investigated a large 
number of pilots on a tripartite basis. Firstly, he employed a 
device known as the Cambridge Cockpit, designed by the late 
Dr. K. J. W. Craik, which sought to reproduce, on terra firma, 
actual flying by instruments. A second test, the Skilled Response, 
explored reactions to simple, complicated and ambiguous stimuli. 
Finally, Dr. Davis scrutinized the psychiatric assessments of 
pilots as regards neurotic predisposition, with a view to corre- 
lating these findings with his cockpit experiments. He elicited 
three major types of reaction to his cockpit: (i) overactivity with 
tension and occasional florid anxiety; (ii) inertia with flagging 
interest and mild boredom; and (iii) certain end effects associated 
with the approaching termination of the test, consisting largely of 
relaxation of effort. 

Inter alia, ancillary experiments revealed that noise had variable, 
highly individual and unpredictable effects and that drugs were 
of no special importance except, as usual, in the case of alcohol. 
Doses of whisky (a good brand of Scotch whisky is specifically 
mentioned !) produced severe performance deterioration, con- 
firming what is already known of the effects of alcohol on skilled 
occupations. Furthermore, special instructions, which warned 
pilots of the kinds of possible error and other adverse circum- 
stances, had a favourable effect which became less evident the 
later in the test these were imparted. Fatigue was found to play 
little or no part in the causation of pilot error. Rather was it 
anticipatory tension which interfered with performance. 

In this regard, psychiatric assessments and subsequent “* follow- 
ups” proved interesting. Over 1,000 pilots, including 39 neuro- 
psychiatric patients, were interviewed, 383 having been submitted 
to the Cockpit Test. They were classified in respect of neurotic 
predisposition and again as to whether their reactions were 
normal, overactive or inert. Briefly, the patients revealed a very 
high percentage of abnormal reactions. Those with anxiety 
states tended to over-react whereas hysterics revealed inertia; 
the more severe the neurotic predisposition the larger the pro- 
portion of abnormalities. 

As regards prognostic indications a follow-up showed that 
“inert reactors” were much more frequently suspended from 
flying training than other subjects, sustained more fatal accidents 
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and more often became operational casualties. In the final 
analysis, this paper demonstrates conclusively the importance 
of temperamental factors in determining the safety of potential 
pilots. It follows that tests of temperament predicting panache 
or the reverse in pilots are eminently necessary. However, it 
is doubtful whether the Cockpit Test satisfies the requirements. 
It is free from aerial hazards and can be applied only to 
individuals with flying experience. Furthermore, psychiatric 
scrutiny as an adjunct is not infallible; there are too many 
imponderables in the totality of neurotic predisposition. 
Nevertheless, the author has made a distinctive and valuable 
contribution to a difficult topic and his declaration that much 
more research is necessary in this field can be fervently endorsed. 


H. C. Beccle 


13:4 Aviation Medicine in its Preventive Aspects. 
An Historical Survey 


John F. Fulton. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press, 1948. (University of London Heath 
Clark Lectures, 1947.) viii + 174 pages; 43 figures. 
22 x 14cm. 12s. 6d. [£0.625] 

) Altitude sickness and acclimatization: the history of oxygen; (ii) decom- 
pression sickness: the genesis of the tissue bubble; (iii) pressure cabins and 
exp.osive decompression: the spring of the air; (iv) effects of acceleration: dim- 
out and black-out: protective measures; (v) man and the machine: problems of 
saiccy in flight. Index. 

This is an interesting historical survey of certain important 
researches and developments in aviation medicine carried out by 
the Allies during the war period 1939-46. It is divided into five 
chapters, dealing respectively with altitude sickness and acclimati- 
zation, decompression sickness, the physiological problems of 
pressurized aircraft cabins, the effects of acceleration on man, 
and the problems of safety in flight. 

The recent altitude acclimatization experiment carried out at 
the United States Naval Air Station in Pensacola, Florida, is 
described in some detail. This interesting investigation, named 
“ Operation Everest”, was under the direction of Commander 
Charles Houston, who had twice climbed in the Himalayas. The 
experiment was devised to secure impartial data on the respiratory 
and circulatory changes which occur through acclimatization to lack 
of oxygen at an altitude level of 23,000 feet without supplementary 
oxygen. Four young adults lived for five weeks in a low-pressure 
chamber fitted with an air lock, so that observers could enter to 
make observations and take appropriate samples. The results 
showed that acclimatization consists of a series of integrated 
adaptations to restore the oxygen pressure of the tissues to the 
normal sea-level value. 

Decompression sickness is reviewed, from Leonard Hill’s work 
in 1912 on the caisson sickness of divers, resulting from too rapid 
an ascent from depths and causing acute body pains (‘* bends ”’) 
and respiratory distress (“‘ chokes’), to similar conditions which 
occurred among personnel in the RAF in 1939 engaged in high- 
altitude photographic reconnaissance. Researches by the RAF 
Physiology Research Team at Farnborough, followed by those 
of the Canadians and Americans, are dealt with in some detail, 
particularly the fundamental research under the chairmanship of 
Dr. John Fulton. The American group studied bubble formation 
in the blood and tissues of animals in relation to “‘ bends ”, and 
the underlying factors, such as gas tension, hydrostatic pressure, 
surface tension and gas nuclei. These researches led to practical 
results in operational flying, whereby “* bends” were prevented 
or ameliorated by pre-oxygenation before a high-altitude flight, 
and by limitation of muscular movements during flight to lessen 
the formation of bubbles in the blood vessels. : 

As regards pressurized aircraft cabins, the valuable data 
obtained by Piccard of Belgium and Stevens and Anderson of 
the USA, using pressurized gondolas, were instrumental in enabling 
Harry Armstrong at Wright Field to draw up in 1935 the first 
specification of physiological design criteria for such cabins 
(published in abstract form in 1936). The main physiological 
problems concerned ventilation and explosive decompression. 
The first work on explosive decompression was done by the 
French workers, Garsaux, Richou and Laurent, in 1939, using 
animals. In 1941, R. H. Winfield in Great Britain and J. J. 
Smith in the USA, independently experimenting on themselves, 
showed that no perceptible harm is caused to a fit man by 
explosive decompression, provided an adequate supply of oxygen 
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is immediately available, or a rapid descent is made to non- 
oxygen-requiring altitudes. Survival times after explosive decom- 
pression at various altitudes up to 75,000 feet were worked out 
by Gelfan, Nims and Livingston in the USA. At altitudes above 
52,500 feet, respiration ceases within 18 seconds after such an 
explosion. The time of “* useful consciousness ” without oxygen 
at 30,000 feet was found to be approximately 2 minutes, and if 
oxygen were not supplied, death would occur within 10 minutes. 

Broca and Garsaux in France in 1918 were the first to demon- 
strate the pathological effects on animals of high centrifugal 
acceleration. The Germans initiated centrifugal researches on 
man in 1935. In Great Britain intensive researches of an ad hoe 
nature were begun in 1939 by Matthews and Stewart, using a 
flying laboratory in an aircraft fitted with a cine-camera to record 
the effects of high acceleration under conditions of aerial combat. 
This enabled suitable remedies to be devised. Important funda- 
mental researches in centrifugal machines in the laboratory, first 
in Canada by Franks, then in Australia by Cotton, and later in 
the USA at the Mayo Clinic, Wright Field, and Pensacola, added 
much to our knowledge of the effects of centrifugal forces on man, 
and culminated in the development of anti-gravity suits, first 
of the hydraulic type and later of the air-pressure variety. It is 
claimed that the air-pressure anti-gravity suit did much to give 
Allied fighter pilots ascendancy over the enemy. 

The problems of safety in flight include valuable work by De 
Haven in the USA from the study of the effects of forces of 
deceleration on man as demonstrated in aircraft crashes and 
non-fatal suicidal leaps. The protective value of seat-belts 
safety harness, stressing of seats, backward facing seats, and 
“* ditching drill’, as adopted by the RAF, is reviewed. 


H. E. Whittingham 


BRITISH PHARMACOPOEIA 


1335 British Pharmacopoeia 1948 


General Council of Medical Education and Registration of 
the United Kingdom. London: Published for the General 
Medical Council by Constable & Co. Ltd., 1948. xl + 914 
pages. 23x 15cm. £2 5s. [£2.25] 

(i) General notices; (ii) precautionary legal notice; (iii) monographs. 
Appendices. Index. 

[The appearance of this edition, the 7th, of the British 
Pharmacopoeia is an event of considerable interest and 
importance. The 6th edition was published in September 1932; 
war conditions made it impossible to bring out the following 
edition at the normal 10-year interval. The present volume, 
therefore, bridges a gap of some 17 years. Seven addenda to the 
6th edition have appeared ; in the present volume these have been 
largely revised prior to inclusion. This work is a continuing 
enterprise, and much of the labour for the present volume was 
therefore carried out under war conditions with their attendant 
difficulties. The acceleration of medical research due to the 
demands of war has further added to the labours of the authors. 
A review by Professor Mayrs of the new edition appears below.] 


Since the British Pharmacopoeia (B.P.) was first compiled in 
1864 one of its purposes seems to have undergone a gradual 
change. A drug was not necessarily excluded from the early 
issues after its therapeutic value had become doubtful. The 
Pharmacopoeia thus maintained standards for drugs in common 
use, without much regard for their actual usefulness. As stated in 
the preface to the issue of 1867, the object was ‘* not so much the 
selection as the definition of substances which the physician 
requires.”” But in 1932 evidence of a different attitude began to 
appear. Some valueless drugs, still widely employed, were 
excluded; so that pressure, however slight, was directed against 
their use. In the new issue this attitude is more obvious; none of 
the drugs included can be described as useless, though a few may 
be considered unnecessary. 

While the disappearance of a drug from the Pharmacopoeia 
usually indicates that it has failed to hold its place in therapeutics, 
the absence of a new drug does not imply that it is without merit. 
An interval must elapse before its therapeutic and toxic effects 
are confirmed, and for this and other reasons judgement must be 
postponed. The 1948 B.P. appears to contain most of the new 
drugs about which there is now fairly general agreement. 
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In the preface to the new Pharmacopoeia the General Medical 
Council states that its preparation has been more laborious than 
that of any of its predecessors. This can well be believed, and 
the Pharmacopoeia Commission is to be congratulated on a fine 
piece of work. The compilers do not claim the divine inspiration 
of Aesculapius to protect them from criticism, but they are pro- 
tected to some extent in another way. They have had at their 
disposal the views of experts in many branches of medical science, 
while few potential critics are likely to be expert in more than one. 

Some points of interest to medical men may be mentioned. 
The pure glycoside ouabain, which appeared under the name 
strophanthin-G in the 7th Addendum to the 1932 issue, has 
replaced strophanthin (the mixture of glycosides from Stro- 
phanthus Kombé Oliver). Its official recognition has been slow, 
and it may suffer in competition with the newer drug, digoxin, 
which has had a shorter period of probation. The maximum 
dose recommended for ouabain is one-fourth that of the old 
strophanthin. 

The synthetic anthelmintic, diphenan, known for many years 
under various proprietary names, has now become official— 
perhaps an admission that gentian violet does not completely 
solve the problem of treating threadworm infestation. Diphenan 
is a relatively non-toxic substance. 

An unusual event is the reappearance of a drug which once lost 
its official status. Picrotoxin was included in the 1898 B.P. but 
was rejected in 1914. Its value in the treatment of narcotic 
(especially barbiturate) poisoning is now recognized. The reten- 
tion of squill and the continued recommendation of oral doses for 
the double salts of antimony may cause some surprise. Squill, 
though much used, has disadvantages as an expectorant, and 
would probably not be missed ; tartar emetic is seldom given by 
mouth. 

Crude preparations of cinchona have disappeared, and the 
minimum dose recommended for the chief quinine salts has been 
increased. The use of quinine as a bitter tonic is thus discouraged. 

Doses in general have not been much altered, and the few 
changes which have been made seem to conform with current 
practice. The doses of some vitamins have been increased, the 
dosage of dilute hydrochloric acid has been doubled, and the 
maximum dose of chloral hydrate has been raised to 30 grains. 
The dosage of quinidine sulphate is halved. Small metric doses 
of solids are now expressed in milligrams instead of grams. 

The numerous injections and tablets now included are probably 
of more direct interest to manufacturers than to doctors; but, 
before prescriptions are written, the availability of tablets of the 
required drug-content should be ascertained. 

A leafiet has been issued with the Pharmacopoeia in which 
are listed the official names of recent pharmacopoeial drugs, and 
also approved names for some other drugs not at present included. 
If the nomenclature of drugs is to be saved from hopeless con- 
fusion these names must be used whenever possible. 

This new B.P. is in no danger of unfavourable comparison with 
its predecessors. 

E. B. C. Mayrs 


CARDIOVASCULAR SYSTEM 


1336 Electrocardiography and Clinical Disorders 
of the Heart Beat. A Handbook for 
Practitioners and Students 


Thomas Lewis. London: Shaw & Sons Ltd., 1949. xiv + 
285 pages ; 215 figures. 22 x l4cm. £1 5s. [£1.25] 

(i) The electrocardiographic method; (ii) the physiological electrocardiogram ; 
(iii) the electrical axis; (iv) rhythmic but anomalous electrocardiograms ; (v) elec- 
trocardiogram of special states; (vi) sinus slowing and irregularities ; (vii) heart- 
block; (viii) premature contractions or extrasystoles; (ix) simple tachycardia ; 
& aroxysmal tachycardia; (xi) auricular flutter; (xii) auricular fibrillation; 

xiii) ventricular fibrillation and premonitory mechanism syncope; (xiv) com- 
peting rhythms: and some rare disorders; (xv) alternations of pulse and heart. 
Appendix. Index. 

In this last publication of the late Sir Thomas Lewis two of his 
previous works, Clinical disorders of the heart beat and Clinical 
electrocardiography, are Presented in one volume with obvious 
advantages. The book is written for practitioners and students, 
and although the author claims to have brought its contents 
up to date, it is better regarded as a classic than as a modern 
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treatise ; as such it must occupy a welcome place in our libriry. 
At the same time, it reminds us sharply that the host of new leads 
has extended the practical value of electrocardiography but little, 
and has added nothing to the analysis and interpretation of 
disorders of rhythm ; thus this latter section reads as well tovlay 
as when it was first written. 

Not the least of Lewis’s many great qualities was his abilit, to 
describe in simple terms the conclusions to which he had been 
led by much hard work and complex experiment, so that the 
general practitioner and ordinary patient could benefit directly 
from them. It is indeed a pleasure to turn from the jargon of 
current medical literature to the well-constructed phrases ind 
precise English of a scientist who knew how to write. 

Paul 


1337 Subacute Bacterial Endocarditis 


Emanuel Libman & Charles K. Friedberg. Second edition, 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1948. vii + 11) + 
3 pages; 19 figures. [Reprinted from Oxford Loose 
Leaf Medicine with the same page numbers as in that work.] 
24x 16cm. £1 Is. [£1.05] 

(i) Definition and classification of endocarditis; (ii) classification of bacterial 
endocarditis; (iii) subacute bacterial endocarditis; (iv) mild cases of subacute 
bacterial endocarditis; (v) the bacteria-free stage; (vi) transitional cases of 
subacute bacterial endocarditis; (vii) recurrent cases of subacute streptococcal 
endocarditis; (viii) prognosis of subacute bacterial endocarditis; (ix) cause of 
death in subacute bacterial endocarditis; (x) prophylaxis of subacute bacterial 
endocarditis; (xi) treatment of subacute bacterial endocarditis. Bibliography. 

The well-known contributions of the late Dr. Emanuel Libman 
to the study of subacute bacterial endocarditis have been revised 
by Dr. Charles Friedberg. This monograph provides an 
exhaustive study of the pathology, symptomatology and treat- 
ment of this fascinating and important disease. The bibliography 
is complete and includes the experience with penicillin and other 
forms of chemotherapy up to September 1947. 

With the change in outlook of the disease and modification 
of its course by modern treatment, a good deal of new basic 
knowledge is bound to accrue. Opportunities will arise for 
direct microscopic study of the mode of healing of bacterial endo- 
carditis, and the long-term results of some of the renal com- 
plications in cases where the primary cardiac condition has been 
cured will require further study. The purpose of the Oxford 
Loose-Leaf Medicine is to keep the readily available information 
well up to date, and this monograph can be thoroughly recom- 
mended to all who are interested in the immense variety of clinical 
manifestations arising in the course of subacute bacterial 
endocarditis. 


CHEMOTHERAPY 


1338 The Basis of Chemotherapy 


Thomas S. Work & Elizabeth Work. Edinburgh: Oliver 
& Boyd Ltd., 1948. xx +435 pages; 42 figures; 38 
tables. 23 x IS cm. £1 6s. [£1.3] 

(i) Introduction: historical; (ii) cell metabolism; (iii) essential metabolites; 
(iv) enzyme inhibition; (v) drug antagonism; (vi) drug resistance; (vii) the 
relation of structure and activity of drugs. Epilogue—Chemotherapy as 
science. Index. 

A broad account of the theoretical principles on which modem 
chemotherapy is based has long been needed. Though limited 
advances can be made by the extension of facts based on 
empirical discoveries, true progress in a subject must rest on a 
sound knowledge of its underlying principles. Of all the branches 
of medical science, chemotherapy provides perhaps the best 
example of a field of enquiry which is the meeting-place of many 
different sciences. To give a logical account of its developiment 
and of its future possibilities, it is necessary therefore to ex:ract 
the relevant principles from these sciences, and to show the 
synthesis from them of the new knowledge of the mode of action 
of antibacterial substances. 

With this in view the authors of this book have wisely included 
chapters of a more general nature on cell metabolism and ov: the 
mechanism of enzyme inhibition. They have described the main 
enzyme-catalyzed reactions on which the life of the cell depends, 
and have summarized the evidence on which is based the view that 
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a given metabolite is essential for a given bacterial species because 
it is a constituent of one of these essential enzyme systems, which 
the bacterial cell cannot itself synthesize. Seen in the light of 
this work, it now seems probable that substances act as growth 
inhibitors because in one way or another they inhibit these enzyme 
systems, and a clear account is given of the relation of bacterial 
growth inhibitors to essential metabolites, and of the various 
ways in which enzyme inhibition may be brought about. 

Recent developments which are beginning to throw light on 
the relation between chemical structure and chemotherapeutic 
activity are also described, and the way is indicated for future 
developments in this field. 

A welcome inclusion in this book is a well-written chapter on 
the history of the development of modern chemotherapy, an 
introduction that traces the subject back past Koch and Lister 
and Pasteur to the earlier proponents of the theory of the con- 
tagious nature of disease. It is a book which presents in a clearly 
written way the development and the logic of modern chemo- 
therapy ; while paying due attention to the broad principles under- 
lying the subject, it presents a complete and up-to-date picture 
of our present knowledge of its mechanisms, and, with its full 
bibliography, is therefore of value and of interest to the research 
worker as well as to the advanced student. 

R. H. S. Thompson 


CHEST DISEASES 


1339 A Practical Manual of Diseases of the Chest 


Maurice Davidson. Third edition. London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1948. xvi + 670 
pages ; 268 illustrations. 25x17 cm. £2 10s. [£2.5] 


Section A. Preliminary considerations. (i) The elementary anatomy and 
physiology of the respiratory mechanism; (ii) radiology of the chest; (iii) the 
relation of chest disease to general medicine and pathology; (iv) systematic 
examination in disease of the chest. Section B. Diseases of the upper 
respiratory tract. (v) Diseases of the nasopharynx; (vi) diseases of the larynx. 
Section C. Diseases of the lower respiratory tract. (vii) Bronchitis; 
(viii) bronchiectasis; (ix) foreign bodies in the bronchi. Section D. Asthma. 
(x) Asthma: aetiology and pathology; (xi) asthma: clinical features and 
treatment. Section E. Diseases of the pleura. (xii) Pleurisy and pleural 
effusion; (xiii) pneumothorax, etc.: mew growths of pleura. Section F. 
Diseases of the lungs. (xiv) Conditions affecting the air in the alveoli; 
(xv) conditions affecting the circulation in the lungs; (xvi) the pneumonias; 
(xvii) the pneumonias (continued); (xviii) fibrosis of the lung; (xix) industrial 
respiratory diseases; (xx—xxiv) pulmonary tuberculosis: (xxv) specific non- 
tuberculous infections of the lung. Section G. Intrathoracic suppuration. 
(xxvi) General principles in the diagnosis and treatment of intrathoracic 
suppuration; (xxvii) empyema thoracis; (xxviii) abscess and gangrene of 
the lung. ion H. Intrathoracic new growths. (xxix) Malignant new 
— of the lung and bronchus; (xxx) non-malignant growths of the chest; 
xxxi) prognosis and treatment in bronchial carcinoma; (xxxii) lymphadenoma; 
(xxxiii) cysts of the lung and pleura. Miscellaneous. (xxxiv) Differential 
diagnosis in regard to certain obscure clinical and radiological phenomena; 
(xxxv) affections of the mediastinum; (xxxvi) sarcoidosis; (xxxvii) oxygen 
pe Appendix. Formulae of prescriptions. Index of authors. Index 
of subjects. 


Dr. Davidson’s textbook of diseases of the chest was first 
published in 1935. The appearance of the 3rd edition has been 
delayed by the war. In it he has made a number of additions and 
revisions. Certain of the reproductions of radiographs have been 
replaced by more satisfactory ones. The basic plan of the book, 
however, remains unchanged. Its object is to present from the 
point of view of the practical physician a readable account of 
current practice in chest diseases. Case reports from the author’s 
life-long experience are added in the text to illustrate practical 
points. At the end of each chapter there is an adequate list of 
references both to more detailed textbooks on special subjects 
and to original papers. 

Dr. Davidson’s literary style is leisurely, and brings with it a 
reminder of more spacious days. The younger physician will 
find described here certain methods which he may think out- 
moded; for instance the creosote chamber in bronchiectasis, and 
the use of atropine for pulmonary oedema. While the emphasis 
of the book is on practical aspects, space is not always allocated 
in accordance with the importance and frequency of diseases in 
practice; for instance the section on asthma consists of only 
19 pages out of the 670 which the book contains. It is unfortunate 
that in the chapter on bronchiectasis the diagrams and nomen- 
clature of bronchial anatomy published by Nelson in 1934 are 
reproduced; whereas in a note on the anatomy of the bronchial 
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tree and in the section on bronchography, which has been revised, 
with very helpful line drawings to clarify the illustrative broncho- 
grams, the later anatomical nomenclature of Foster-Carter and 
Hoyle is used. Certain omissions are an indication of the rapid 
advances which have been made in knowledge in the last few 
years. For instance the clinical application of streptomycin 
has developed so recently that it is not mentioned in the section 
on pulmonary tuberculosis; in the section on fungus diseases of 
the lung coccidioidomycosis and histoplasmosis, on which so 
much recent work has been done in the USA, receive no mention; 
and in the section on atypical pneumonias rickettsial and orni- 
thotic pneumonias are not mentioned. 

These are minor criticisms; on the whole the book can be 
recommended as a reliable account of chest disease, which will 
rarely fail to give the physician some indication of what to do 
when faced with practical clinical problems, and will give the 
student an acquaintance with chest disease soundly based on 
clinical experience. 

J. G. Scadding 


1340 The Child’s Lung: Developmental Anatomy, 
Physiology and Pathology 


Stefan Engel. London: Edward Arnold & Co., 1947. 
viii + 332 pages ; 283 illustrations. 22 x 14cm. £2 

Part I. The bronchial tree and the bronchial glands. (i) Macroscopical 
anatomy; (ii) the bronchial and bronchiolar distribution and arrangement; 
(iii) the developmental histology of the bronchial tree; (iv) the patency of the 
air-passages; (v) the air-cleansing function of the bronchial tree; (vi) general 
pathology of the bronchial tree; (vii) bronchial and bronchiolar catarrh, 
bronchitis and bronchiolitis; (viii) bronchiectasis; (ix) the bronchial glands; 
(x) the hilum; (xi) pathology of the bronchial glands. Part II. The lung. 
oa) The foetal lung; (xiii) developmental anatomy of the thorax and the lung; 
xiv) general remarks on the histology of the lung; (xv) the respiratory 
bronchioles; (xvi) the acinus of the infant’s lung; (xvii) the growth of the lung; 
(xviii) the elements of the lung-tissue; (xix) the blood supply of the lung-tissue ; 
(xx) the alveolar pores; (xxi) function of lung in relation to morphology; (xxii) 
unifocal or lobar pneumonia; (xxiii) dystelectatic-paravertebral pneumonia; 
(xxiv) multifocal or broncho-pneumonia; (xxv) radiology; (xxvi) the miliary 
tubercle; (xxvii) the pulmonary primary tuberculous complex in various age- 
| a ge (xxviii) diseases of the lung according to age-periods. References, 
ndex. 

This book describes the anatomy, physiology and pathology 
of the child’s lung, and is based on original work done by the 
author at the Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, 
London, where he was a special research fellow. : : 

It is divided into two parts: Part I deals with the bronchial 
tree and bronchial glands and Part II with the lung itself. In 
the earlier chapters, the author points out the relative lengths in 
the bronchial tree of the trachea and main bronchi at various 
ages, from the newborn infant to the adult. Three facts emerge: 
(i) the trachea and main bronchi do not grow continuously at the 
same rate; (ii) the right bronchus is wider than the left, and 
(iii) the ratio of the right to the left bronchus remains unchanged 
from birth to adult life. The author also points out the com- 
paratively short length of the trachea during the early years of 
life and attributes to this fact, among other considerations, the 
greater prevalence of catarrhal bronchial disease in young children. 

Several chapters are devoted to the exact anatomy of the 
bronchi and bronchioles and its bearing on the pathology of 
bronchitis, bronchiolitis, bronchiectasis, collapse, etc. In addition, 
an exact description is given of the bronchial glands and their 
relation to primary foci and to tuberculous meningitis. In this 
connexion, the author points out that, as a result of much investi- 
gation, it has been found that cases of low-grade pyrexia and 
general ill-health hitherto attributed to hilar tuberculosis may 
occur with equal frequency in children who are Mantoux negative, 
The statistics which he gives of hilar tuberculosis in various age- 
groups are of considerable interest. He groups forms of pneu- 
monia under six headings: (i) dystelectatic, | paravertebral 
pneumonia (infants); (ii) septic pneumonia (infants); (iii) 
foreign body (aspiration) pneumonia, lipoid pneumonia; (iv) 
multifocal pneumonia (bronchopneumonia) ; (v) unifocal (lobar) 
pneumonia ; (vi) “ atypical pneumonia ” (pulmonary inflammation, 
pneumonitis). A full description of each variety and their 
relative occurrences at different ages is given. 

It is worth noting that, in a series of 313 cases of measles, there 
were 86 cases of pneumonia and among them 55 (64 %) were of 
multifocal, and 31 (36%) of unifocal, character. The mortality 
in the first category amounted to about 55%, whereas in the 
second group no deaths occurred. 
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The chapter on radiology and its relation to anatomy and 
pathology is of some importance. There is also a short chapter 
on miliary tuberculosis, pointing out that, in addition to the 
better-known malignant type, there is a benign type from which 
recovery is usual. A special chapter of great interest is devoted 
to diseases of the lungs according to age-groups. At the end of 
the book is an extensive and useful list of references to books, 
monographs and papers bearing on the subject. 

A. G. L. Reade 


CHILD PSYCHIATRY 


1341 The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child. 
Volume II 1946 


Edited by Anna Freud et al. London: Imago Publishing 
Co., Ltd., 1947. 424 pages. 24x l6 cm. £1 10s. [£1.5] 

(i) Problems of child development; (ii) clinical problems; (iii) guidance 
work; (iv) problems of education and sociology; (v) history of child psychiatry. 

We have become accustomed to a high standard of production 
in publications from psychoanalytic sources, and this volume is 
no exception. It contains articles of varying character. Some 
are purely theoretical, while others contain more or less detailed 
analyses of particular symptoms, such as tic, enuresis, and reading 
disabilities. There is also a group of papers on the psychoses of 
childhood, and others are directed towards studying the ways of 
educating children in emotional experience both directly and 
indirectly through the various persons in the environment. Lastly 
there is a paper by the late Dr. Kate Friedlander on child 
guidance, to remind us of her pioneer creation of the first child 
guidance unit in this country inspired by purely psychoanalytic 
concepts. 

In the face of this broad front it is out of the question to do 
more than give certain reflections about the position in child 
psychiatry which this book displays. As a representative volume 
on the present position in psychoanalysis it is somewhat deceptive ; 
it is a retrenchment, and we find a gap which should be filled in 
by those trends in psychoanalysis that seem to open up new 
vistas. 

From certain comments in the book, as well as from the absence 
of articles by some well-known child psychoanalysts, it appears 
that the editors of this volume have decided to reject out of hand 
the work of Melanie Klein and her associates, and the book 
suffers in consequence. There is also a lack of analytic grasp 
when we arrive at the psychoses in childhood, and, though there 
is a first-class article by Spitz on anaclitic depression, it is psy- 
chiatric rather than analytic in outlook. This particular article 
is marred by the most peculiarly loose statements about several 
analysts, viz. Mrs. Klein, Adler, Rank, Reich and Jung. I am not 
in any position to be certain about the others, but it is quite wrong 
to say that Jung assumes “. .. that human beings are born 
with a finished and complete psychic structure.” 

With so much to the credit of the editors it is a pity that this 
statement should have been allowed to creep in. One would 
have thought less of it were it not that psychoanalysts have too 
often proved unable to overcome the temptation to eject those 
who do not conform to the theoretical framework. In doing 
so they maintain a certain purity, but it is a phenomenon which 
makes the claim to scientific objectivity dubious. Indeed, the 
tendency of psychoanalysis to become a cult is still there, as it 
has always been. This book is an example of the value con- 
tained within the walls of the cult which are now, apparently, 
in the process of being rebuilt after partial demolition. 

These general criticisms should not, however, prevent those 
interested in child psychiatry from getting hold of this book and 
reading it from cover to cover. In it they will find descriptions 
of much that they know, but at almost every turn there will be 
new material which can deepen their understanding of the 
infantile psyche. Without practical experience of an analytic 
kind the longer articles will be difficult to evaluate. Without 
some idea of the analytic process, the description of the psychic 
development of any given case always sounds somewhat incredible, 
but it cannot be said that any better method of presentation can 


be found. 
Michael Fordham 
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1342 Developmental Diagnosis: Normal and 
Abnormal Child Development. Clinical 
Methods and Pediatric Applications 


Arnold Gesell & Catherine S. Amatruda. Second edition, 
revised and enlarged. London: Hamish Hamilton Medica! 
Books, 1947. xvi + 496 pages ; 22illustrations. 24x 16cm. 
£1 12s. 6d. [£1.625] 


Part One: Principles and methods. (i) The development of behavior; (ii) 
the developmental examination of behavior ; (iii) norms of development ; (iv) the 
conduct of the examination. Part Two: Defects and deviations of development. 
(v) Problems of differential diagnosis ; (vi) amentia and retardation ; (vii) amentia 
of high grade; (viii) low grade amentia ; (ix) endocrine disorders; (x) convulsive 
disorders ; (xi) the neurological diagnosis of infant behavior ; (xii) cerebral injury 
(xiii) blindness; (xiv) deafness; (xv) prematurity ; (xvi) precocity ; (xvii) environ- 
mental retardation; (xviii) clinical aspects of child adoption. Part Three: The 
protection of early child devwlopment. (xix) Diagnosis and guidance; (xx) 
developmental pediatrics. Appendices. A. Examination technique. B. Growth 
trend chart. C. Examination equipment. D. Cinematic case studies. E. 
Readings on developmental guidance. F. Professional training for developmenta! 
pediatrics. Index. 

This is a book with a somewhat ambiguous title, but after 
perusal the reader is left in no doubt as to its pertinence. Briefly 
the title implies that by an objective study of certain behaviour 
reactions of an infant the maturity and organization of its neuro- 
muscular system can be diagnosed and a developmental quotient 
obtained which will serve as a useful guide for prognosis. 

At the Yale Clinic of Child Development Dr. Gesell and 
Dr. Amatruda have for a number of years made a systematic and 
extensive study of normal child development during the first 
three years of life, in particular the development of certain of 
the sensorimotor neurones associated with the head, eyes, mouth, 
arms and hands, ear, larynx, etc. As a result of their research 
the authors have devised a series of * behaviour tests’, arranged 
in nine age-groups, applicable to children between the ages of 
four weeks and three years. No elaborate apparatus is needed 
for carrying out these tests, the material required being such 
common objects as balls, cubes, rattles, bells, etc. The tests 
have been devised to cover the fields of motor behaviour, 
adaptive behaviour, language behaviour and _personal-social 
behaviour. The purpose of the tests is to determine a child’s 
behaviour development, from which information his Develop- 
ment Quotient (DQ) can be expressed as a percentage by using 
the formula: 

aturity age 

DQ Chronological age 

That the efficient carrying out of these behaviour tests is not 
as simple as the apparatus used might suggest is indicated by 
the fact that the Yale Clinic provides specialized courses of post- 
graduate training of one or two years’ duration for paediatrists. 
It is interesting to note that at this course use is made of an 
extensive series of cinema records of infants’ behaviour develop- 
ment at different ages. 

Part Two of the book (over 200 pages) deals with such defects 
and deviations of development as amentia, endocrine disorders, 
blindness, deafness, cerebral injury and environmental retarda- 
tion. The information given in the chapters dealing with 
amentia should not only be valuable to those medical officers 
who are called upon to ascertain the mentalities of young children, 
to whom the standard intelligence tests are hardly applicable, 
but also to paediatricians and others in preventing them from 
raising false hopes in the minds of the infants’ parents. 

Particularly interesting chapters are those entitled ‘* Environ- 
mental Retardation ” and “* Clinical Aspects of Child Adoption ”’. 
The former chapter discusses the importance of environmental 
factors and shows how any such factors that are adverse may 
lead to behaviour impoverishment which may be mistaken for 
unsubstantial hereditary endowment. I[t is a chapter which 
might advantageously be read by those responsible for Institu- 
tions for children. 

The chapter on child adoption refers to the potential hazards 
both to the children concerned and their foster-parents, which 
hazards can largely be avoided by appropriate placing. Both 
over-placement and under-placement can be harmful. In this 
connexion the authors state that when the question is asked 
“Is it safe to adopt an infant?” the reply might well be “* Safe 
for whom?” Several interesting cases are quoted to illustrate 
the important matters discussed in these chapters. 

The book, which is an interesting one, contains a fund of 
information which is made most readable and vivid as a result of 
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the inclusion of a number of illustrative cases. It can well be 
recommended as a notable contribution towards the subject of 
clinical paediatrics. 

R. Gamlin 


1343 Psychotherapy in Child Guidance 


Gordon Hamilton. New York : Columbia University Press ; 
London : Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 
1947. xxii + 340 pages. 22 x 14cm. £1 2s. [£1.1] 


(i) Clinically oriented social casework; (ii) the diagnostic process in child 
suidance ; (iii) the child who acts out his impulses ; (iv) the anxious child ; (v) the 
severely disturbed child ; (vi) direct treatment in the therapeutic process ; (vii) the 
therapeutically conditioned environment; (viii) treatment of young children; 
(ix) treatment of the older child ; (x) treatment of adolescents; (xi) treatment of 
( ~' family ; (xii) preparation for psychotherapy in social work. Bibliography. 
index. 

The essential feature of child guidance is team-work whereby 
several specialists in different disciplines bring their combined 
knowledge and experience to bear on a child’s behaviour problem, 
evaluate its causation and significance and formulate a programme 
of treatment. At its best such team-work produces results that 
cannot be equalled by any other method. At its worst it is a 
disjointed and discordant mixture of views and opinions where 
‘here is failure in harmonious integration. 

In Psychotherapy in child guidance Professor Gordon Hamilton 
sives an excellent account of the evolution of child guidance as 
practised in the Clinic of the Jewish Board of Guardians in New 
York, who have solved the problems arising in team-work by 
ziving the social worker the role of psychotherapist. The question 
‘ormulated in the foreword by Dr. Ackerman, “ Why does the 
caseworker assume the role of therapist, rather than the psy- 
chiatrist himself?” is nowhere answered; but one feels that the 
psychoanalytic orientation of this group of workers provides the key. 

Although the “ ivory-tower ” psychology of the psychoanalyst 
is stated to be outdated, problems of co-operation and of group 
iensions arise constantly amongst psychoanalytic workers. There 
will be many who will disagree fundamentally with the approach 
and technique that Professor Hamilton outlines, but nevertheless 
the book, which is provocative and stimulating, should be widely 
read. Besides the specific contributions made to the practice 
of child guidance there is a great deal of valuable case material 
and sound common sense on the different needs of children and 
adults in the treatment situation. Because the child cannot by 
himself alter his environment, he must look to adults for 
assistance. Consequently “ direct psychological treatment and 
environmental modification must remain two aspects of a single 
effort in helping children ”’. 

As one would anticipate, environmental factors are given 
proper weight throughout the book: “ There is no substitute 
for income, housing, food, and shelter, and there is.no therapeutic 
substitute for family relationships . . . ‘ Affect hunger’ is as 
crippling as is starvation of the body.” It would be invidious 
and unfruitful to select for quotation one more than another 
part, but the shrewd and practical comments which intersperse 
clinical accounts of cases illustrate the wide basis of experience 
upon which the theory is built. 

Psychosomatic problems are given due weight, and while here 
and there constitutional factors, particularly as limitations, are 
stressed, they are for the: most part underrated owing to the 
psychoanalytic bias in interpretation. On the other hand a 
bald statement that “the psychoneurotic...is always a 
sensitive child ” requires qualification. 

There is a timely warning against too much deep psycho- 
therapy. “ Insight’, Professor Hamilton reminds us, “ may not 
only be unsuccessful but may easily prove harmful”. Stress is 
laid appropriately on the importance of dealing with the family as 
a whole, with full awareness of the tensions between parent and 
child : 

. .. the family dynamics must be not only understood but also utilized in 

treatment . . . with one worker or two, as needed The family situation 

in which the behavior is being manifested is the central social fact to be 
accepted ... In child guidance ... the past is active in the immediate 
present in a special way. 

Professor Hamilton ends by giving some necessary warnings 
concerning the training required by a social worker who is to 
employ psychotherapy : 


Training for psychotherapy in social work does not have the objective of 
training the worker to be a lay analyst, but to use the principles of psycho- 
analytical psychiatry in a social context... Not all competent case- 
workers will have interest in or aptitude for psychotherapy, so that careful 
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screening and vocational guidance are essential . . . 
for liking children and having a natural skill with them. 


There is a useful, if predominantly American, bibliography and 
a well-documented index. The book may be recommended to 
all those associated with child guidance work, but more par- 
ticularly to the experienced and the critically minded. 


Alan Maberley 


1344 Psychiatric Interviews with Children 


Edited by Helen Leland Witmer. New York : The Common- 
wealth Fund; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press, 1946. vii + 443 pages; 6 illustrations. 
26x17 cm. £1 5s. [£1.25] 


Part I. Introductory comments. Part II. The cases. 
in conclusion. 

The outstanding difficulty in psychological medicine, particularly 
with regard to psychotherapy, is the impossibility of conveying 
the nature of a psychiatric interview. Attempts have been made 
to record such interviews by dictaphone and similar mechanisms, 
but they all seem to fail because they tend to flatten out all the 
emotional interplay which must be of the very essence of an 
interview of this kind. Nevertheless, this volume has great value 
in so far as it attempts to get the essence of the interview with the 
child in such a way as to reconstruct the contact existing between 
the physician and the child over a long period of time. 

We must, however, make one qualification in speaking of 
psychotherapy or child analysis in connexion with the volume 
before us. The technique of treatment as practised by the 
Participants in this work is a part of the evolution of the team 
method known as child guidance. This technique, in which 
the team, consisting of a psychiatrist, a social worker and an 
educational psychologist, work together in the elucidating of a 
given case, developed slowly but inevitably from the work of 
American psychologists. Starting with Adolf Meyer, the 
American school realized that psychiatry was a dynamic study and 
not an analysis of cold, intellectually constructed entities. 
Meyer’s work underwent further and most significant develop- 
ments with the acceptance of Freud’s fundamental theories. It 
was now possible not only to see the patient, and particularly the 
child, as a product of inheritance and environment, but to see also 
that the patient was a world in himself of conflicting emotions 
attempting the work of adaptation to reality. It soon became 
evident that the understanding of the child could be made com- 
plete only by studying him in terms of his own language, the 
language of play. But even that alone was not sufficient to deal 
with the multitude of problems in family life, in which the child 
was not only the maker of his own neurosis, but was aided and 
abetted by the parents themselves. Child guidance technique 
is illustrated in this volume as an attempt to amalgamate the 
analysis of the child with the guidance of the parents. The 
method of handling parents has itself changed in the last twenty 
years. At first an effort was made to make the parent change the 
conditions of the child’s life, but the more it became clear that the 
parents’ psychological problems were in part responsible for the 
child’s problems, the more inevitable it became that the inter- 
view with the parents by the social worker was itself at the very 
frontiers of therapy. Such discoveries, therefore, that the social 
worker makes, can now be utilized on the same psychological 
-—_ as the discoveries that the psychologist makes with the 
child. 

This volume has contributions from some of America’s most 
distinguished child psychiatrists: Frederick Allen, Phyllis 
Blanchard, Lydia Dawes, Hyman Lippman, Martha MacDonald, 
Beata Rant & Robert Young. Although one cannot but rest 
unsatisfied with these excerpts from interviews, a brave attempt 
has been made to bring to the reader the close interpersonal 
relationship which they set up in the course of the treatment, and 
also the close relationship which the clinic team always maintains 
between its members and the parents and the child. The volume 
is essentially a set of human documents, and although we cannot, 
and possibly ought not to expect clarified psychological concepts 
in each case, the writers of each section do bring to life the actual 
child, and this is perhaps as much as we can ask. Another type 
of book would be necessary for the detailed exposition of theories 
of the child’s mental dynamics, but this would be scientific and 
less human, whereas this volume is human and does not claim to 
create a science. 


There is no substitute 


Part III. Comments 


Emanuel Miller 
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CLINICAL MEDICINE 


1345 The Background of Therapeutics 


J. Harold Burn. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press, 1948. vi+ 367 pages; 58 figures. 
22x 14cm. £1 2s. 6d. [£1.125] 

(i) Systems of medicine; (ii) the hypothalamus as a reflex centre; (iii) the 
thyroid and thiouracil; (iv) the process of disinfection; (v) allergic symptoms, 
anaphylaxis and histamine; (vi) obesity; (vii) principles of chemotherapy 
in syphilis; (viii) the malaria problem; (ix) sulphonamides, salicylates, 
agranulocytosis, and folic acid; (x) iron and calcium; (xi) plasma protein 
and the liver. Oedema and digitalis; (xii) the steroid hormones; (xiii) acetyl- 
choline in skeletal muscle. Myasthenia gravis; (xiv) advances in neurology; 
(xv) analeptics, including pressor agents; (xvi) theories of anaestheti= action; 
(xvii) alloxan diabetes; (xviii) statistics explained. Index. 

In the chain which connects laboratory science and clinical 
medicine the weakest link is often that between laboratory and 
clinical research. Professor Burn has succeeded in strengthening 
this link by producing a book which illustrates the application of 
laboratory investigation and scientific principles to the treatment 
of disease. He stresses the great importance of patient investi- 
gation under carefully controlled conditions in the laboratory 
as a prelude to research work in the clinical field ; but it is doubtful 
whether clinicians would entirely agree with his dictum that two 
to five years’ training in a laboratory is an essential prelude to 
clinical investigation. Clinical acumen, which is indispensable 
to the clinical research worker, is a quality which is not auto- 
matically conferred by pure scientific ability, and cannot be 
acquired without years of clinical experience and practice. 
Perhaps the nearest approach to the ideal method would be for 
the clinician to spend some part of every working day in 
laboratory work in addition to clinical work. 

The book covers many aspects of therapeutics and each chapter 
has been cleverly arranged to illustrate the application of non- 
clinical research to the problems of clinical medicine. A few 
criticisms may, however, legitimately be made. In discussing the 
use of thiouracil compounds the author states that patients with 
nodular goitres respond less well than those with primary thyro- 
toxicosis. Although this statement was made by more than one 
authority in the early days of thiouracil therapy, many workers 
now agree that patients with nodular goitres respond as well 
as those with primary thyrotoxicosis, if not better. In Chapter IV, 
local chemotherapy is discussed at length, but no mention is 
made of the value of systemic chemotherapy in the treatment of 
infected wounds and burns, or of the danger of sensitization to 
sulphonamide compounds and the production of penicillin- 
resistant organisms when local application is used. The mode 
of action of anaphylaxis and of antihistamine substances is fully 
discussed in Chapter V; therapeutic trials have now, however, 
thrown more light on the clinical application and limitations of 
the latter. Professor Burn rightly sounds a note of caution in 
the use of amphetamine in the treatment of obesity, but in the 
opinion of the reviewer the doses suggested are too high. It is 
doubtful if more than 10 mg. daily should ever be given, and 
higher dosage is not likely to be more effective. This drug should 
never be given to patients with moderate or severe hypertension. 

The effectiveness of folic acid in restoring to normal the blood 
picture in patients with megaloblastic anaemia is well described in 
Chapter IX. Initially it was thought that folic acid would 
supplant liver extract in the treatment of pernicious anaemia 
but, as we have found from clinical follow-up studies, the former 
agent fails to arrest sub-acute combined degeneration of the 
spinal cord, and may even exacerbate this condition. The story 
of folic acid illustrates admirably the importance of integrating 
scientific research with clinical observation. 

In view of recent statements that digitalis acts in congestive 
heart failure by lowering venous pressure, many clinicians will 
welcome Professor Burn’s emphasis on its action in increasing 
the force of contraction of heart muscle, and depressing con- 
ductivity. There is, however, little clinical advantage in using 
strophanthin rather than digoxin for rapid intravenous therapy. 

The treatment of Addison's disease by implantation of 
desoxycorticosterone acetate (DOCA) into the subcutaneous 
tissues is mentioned in Chapter XII and a figure of 375 mg. is 
quoted for a single implantation. This dosage is dangerous, 
and the reviewer has seen hypertension with left ventricular 
failure occur in a patient whose implant was increased from 100 mg. 
to 200 mg. Calculations based on the daily requirements of 
injected DOCA and the amount of DOCA supposedly provided 
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daily by the implant are probably entirely fallacious, and 
increasing the size of the implant does not materially increase or 
prolong its effectiveness. 

One of the best chapters is that which deals with myasthenia 
gravis, curare, and the transmission of nervous impulses t. 
muscle. There is also a useful chapter on statistics and a fas- 
cinating account of various systems of medicine. 

Fhis is a most important book because, apart from the valuab!=: 
information which it contains, it emphasizes the mutual inter- 
dependence of the research physiologist, pharmacologist, an 
clinician. Professor Burn is to be congratulated on writing s> 
lucid and readable a work, which should be read by all who 
practise and teach clinical medicine. 

J. F. Goodwin 


By Various 


1346 Progress in Clinical Medicine. 
Authors 


Edited by Raymond Daley & Henry G. Miller. London: 
J. & A. Churchill Ltd., 1948. xi+ 356 pages; 22 tex:- 
figures ; IS plates. 24x16 cm. £1 Is. [£1.05] 

(i) The control of infections; (ii) venereal diseases; (iii) tropical medicine ; 
(iv) gastro-intestinal disorders including liver diseases; (v) metabolic disorders; 
(vi) cardiovascular diseases, (vii) rena! diseases; (viii) diseases of the 
blood; (ix) diseases of the chest; (x) diseases of the nervous system; 
(xi) endocrine disorders; (xii) psychosomatic medicine; (xiii) the chronic 
rheumatic diseases. Index. 

This volume is the work of a group of specialists, each with wide 
experience in his chosen field; its purpose is to give an authorita- 
tive account of the major developments of the last few years. The 
articles include a select list of references to the current literature, 
which should be of considerable value. On the whole, the 
authors have succeeded admirably in their purpose. 

A review of penicillin is welcome since it includes a short but 
comprehensive account of the position with regard to aerosols, 
whereas the account of the subject of streptomycin must 
necessarily be already a little out of date by the time the reader is 
reached. The position of penicillin in venereal disease is 
authoritatively discussed and a method of treatment recom- 
mended. The standing of mepacrine and paludrine in anti- 
malarial therapy is reviewed, and the modern treatment of the 
dysenteries and parasitic infections given. Avery Jones, in 
dealing with gastrointestinal disorders, describes in masterly 
fashion the oft-neglected subject of oesophageal hiatus hernia 
and then goes on to a review of the present standing of gastro- 
scopy, in which its advantages and drawbacks are clearly outlined. 
Less might well have been written on ulcers in a work of this 
type, whereas the summary of the vast literature on gastro- 
intestinal bleeding and its treatment will be welcome to most 
readers. George A. Smart reviews disorders of metabolism, 
devoting most of the space to the subject of diabetes. The 
chapter on cardiovascular disease deals with several fairly recent 
advances, such as the surgery of congenital heart disease, but 
fails to mention the important advances made with the aid of the 
cardiac catheter or modern methods of electrocardiography. 
Renal and blood disorders are reviewed, and in the chapter on 
the latter, Martin C. G. Israéls gives a welcome list of the inci- 
cations for the performance of sternal marrow puncture. 
Modern trends in the treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis are 
described. A discussion on intervertebral discs and electro- 
encephalography, amongst other subjects, are dealt with in a 
chapter on nervous diseases. An excellent chapter on psycho- 
sOmatic medicine, perhaps the best part of the book, with a com- 
prehensive analysis of recent work in this field, is written by 
Henry G. Miller, while two short chapters are devoted to the 
fields of endocrinology and rheumatology. 

This book is certainly one of the better of the symposia which 
aspire to introduce the specialist to advances in fields of medicine 
other than his own. 

G. Loewi 


1347 The Modern Management of Gastric and 
Duodenal Ulcer 


Edited by F. Croxon Deller. Edinburgh : E. & S. Livingstone 
Led., 1948 227 pages; 57 figures. 23x 16cm. £1 


(i) Applied anatomy and physiology ; (ii) pathogenesis ; (iii) clinica) patholo.y; 
(iv) symptoms ; (v) clinical examination ; (vi) special investigations: (a) radiolc sy 
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(5) gastric analysis (c) occult blood test (d) gastric aspiration (e) gastroscopy; 
(vii) differential diagnosis; (viii) the diagnosis of the complications of gastric 
and duodenal ulcers; (ix) the diagnosis of malignancy ; (x) the decision on treat- 
ment; (xi) strict medical therapy; (xii) the indications for surgical treatment; 
(xiii) the surgical operative details; (xiv) the complications of operations for 
gastric and duodenal ulcer; (xv) anaesthesia for gastric operations; (xvi) details 
of ancillary diagnostic methods. Epilogue. References. Index. 


The editor of this monograph writes in the “* Epilogue” that, 
in the treatment of gastric and duodenal ulcer, ‘“*‘ Team-work is 
essential.”” The volume is evidently a reflection of such team-work 
in practice, for the five specialist contributors, like the editor, 
are members of the staff of Southend General Hospital. The 
editor and Dr. R. Sleigh Johnson deal with the medical aspects, 
Mr. Rodney Maingot and Mr. A. K. Monro write the surgical 
chapters, the section on radiological diagnosis is by Dr. H. C. H. 
Pull, and that on anaesthesia is by Dr. J. Alfred Lee. The result 
siands as a vindication, if any is needed, of the value of team-work 
in the handling of this difficult problem. 

All aspects of the subject are considered, including anatomy, 
physiology, pathology, radiology and anaesthesia, but the emphasis 
les on the clinical problem and the whole is presented essentially 
for the clinician, who will find it both readable and educative 
whether he be general practitioner, physician or surgeon. The 
work is throughout practical, including for example precise details 
of techniques of investigation, of alternative diets for medical 
therapy, and of the operative methods advised. There is, how- 
ever, no over-simplification of the problem and the difficulties 
are presented and discussed in a helpful way. 

The epithet “ modern” in the title proves to be justified and 
this fact will increase the value of the book to those clinicians 
who find it difficult to keep pace with the current output of papers 
ca peptic ulcer in the journals. There is, for example, a 
description and balanced estimate of the operation of vagotomy. 

The volume fills the present need for a review of its subject so 
well that criticism would be out of place, but the omission of 
description and discussion of the methods of estimating the night 
secretions of the stomach may be regretted. It is to be hoped 
that some mis-statements of fact will be corrected in another 
edition, as that enterogastrone is a stimulant of gastric secretion 
(p. 12) or that: ** Anatomically, the lesser curvature differs from 
the remainder of the stomach in that it bears the acid-producing 
mucosa... ” (p. 45). 

The book attains a high standard of production and illustration, 
and includes a useful list of references and an index. 


A. G. R. Lowdon 


1348 _Hodgkin’s Disease and Allied Disorders 


Henry Jackson & Frederic Parker. New York: Oxford 
University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1947. 
x + 177 pages ; 15 plates. 29 x 19cm. £25s. [£2.25] 


(i) Hodgkin’s disease: 1. History, etiology, incidence. 2. Pathology. 
3. Symptoms and course. 4. Involvement of certain organs. 5. Involvement 
of certain other organs. 6. Clinical diagnosis. 7. Treatment and prognosis; 
(ii) reticulum-cel! sarcoma: primary in bone; (iii) lymphocytoma and lympho- 
blastoma; (iv) lymphosarcoma; (v) giant-follicle lymphoma ; (vi) plasmocytoma; 
(vii) endothelioma. Index. 


This monograph is a combined clinical and pathological study 
of a large series of personal cases of Hodgkin’s disease, together 
with an exhaustive and instructive discussion of every aspect of 
the disease. There are shorter descriptions of the related primary 
lymphadenopathies which accentuate the well-recognized clinical 
and pathological individuality of Hodgkin’s disease itself and are 
of value in its differential diagnosis. 

The nomenclature used in the description of Hodgkin’s disease 
will be somewhat strange to English readers. It is based on two 
assumptions : first, that the pathological background of Hodgkin’s 
disease is a reactive inflammatory hyperplasia of mesenchyme to 
an u:.known infective agent—for this reason the lesion is described 
as a granuloma ; second, that this process may take on all the 
characteristics of a destructive and infiltrating sarcomatous 
growth which, as it clearly arises on the basis of the granulo- 
matous lesion, should be called “* Hodgkin’s sarcoma”. The 
evolution of the fully developed granuloma with visceral involve- 
ment is said to have two distinct phases, “* Hodgkin’s para- 
granuloma” and “* Hodgkin’s granuloma”’, the former describing 
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the period usually called ‘“‘early Hodgkin’s disease”, in 
which only the peripheral glands and spleen are involved, the 
latter being used for the period when the disease becomes 
generalized and the liver, bone marrow, skin, lungs and bowel 
strongly tend to be affected. The term “ Hodgkin’s paragranu- 
loma ” is considered to be preferable to “ early Hodgkin’s disease ” 
in that this stage often has a duration of several years, in excep- 
tional cases up to ten. The term “lymphoma” is used freely 
in describing some of the other primary lymphadenopathies. 
This confusion of terms will persist, and is likely to become still 
more confusing as long as these diseases are described on a basis 
of histological structure and until we gain more precise knowledge 
of their etiology. Meanwhile the position calls for the exercise 
of patience and tolerance. In the case of this monograph the 
reader will quickly grasp what the authors mean by “Hodgkin’s 
paragranuloma”, and having translated this into his own 
nomenclature he will certainly profit by the accounts of their 
experience and their clearly written and critical discussions. On 
the other hand, the reader may belong to the school which some 
time ago cast “ Hodgkin’s sarcoma”’-into the outer darkness. 
He should read this monograph and decide for himself, on the 
evidence submitted, whether this was justifiable. 


C. Hadfield 


1349 Jaundice: its Pathogenesis and Differential 
Diagnosis 


Eli Rodin Movitt. New York: Oxford University Press ; 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1947. xvi + 261 pages ; 
23 figures ; 2 colour plates. 24x 16cm. £2 2s. [€2.1] 


Part I. (i) The anatomy of the liver and the biliary tract; (ii) the physiology 
of the liver; (iii) the metabolism of the bile pigment; (iv) the pathogenesis of 
jaundice; (v) diagnostic procedures; (vi) differential diagnosis of jaundice— 
general principles. Part II. (vii) Hemolytic jaundice; (viii) parenchymatous 
jaundice—acute and subacute hepatitis; (ix) parenchymatous jaundice (con- 
= “=r hepatitis. Carcinoma; (x) obstructive jaundice. Appendix. 
ndex. 


This book is intended as a practical text for the general 
physician and the gastro-enterologist. In many ways, however, 
it fails to fulfil this purpose. As indicated by the title the scope 
is limited to the pathogenesis and differential diagnosis of jaundice. 
Much important recent work on the liver, is, therefore, omitted. 
In particular the relation of diet to diseases of the liver and the 
valuable contributions to hepatic physiology by hepatic venous 
catheterization are not included. Treatment is not mentioned. 
The text does not seem full enough to satisfy the present need for 
an up-to-date reference book of liver diseases, neither is it concise 
enough to be used as a students’ manual. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first part deals with 
the anatomy and physiology of the liver along the usual text- 
book lines. There is little attempt at critical evaluation of the 
statements included. As the book deals specifically with jaundice, 
the author’s opinion on the Van den Bergh reaction and its 
limitations and the relation between direct and indirect bilirubin 
would be welcomed. 

The second part is devoted to largely clinical descriptions of the 
various diseases giving rise to icterus. These accounts will be in 
the main helpful to the clinician; they are very readable. 
However, in this section also there are grounds for criticism. 
The outmoded term “catarrhal jaundice” is retained in the 
chapter on parenchymatous icterus. Possible syringe con- 
tamination by the causative virus is not included in the etiology 
of the jaundice occurring during arsenotherapy for syphilis, 
The table (p. 182) which attempts to distinguish between epidemic 
and homologous serum jaundice is rather optimistic. 

References to the literature are included at the end of each 
chapter. However, in the text, the authors are rarely mentioned 
by name. As the titles of the papers are not quoted this makes 
further study by the reader very difficult. The American 
literature is well covered up to the date of publication (1947). 
References to European work are scanty. 

The book is well produced; misprints are few. In view of 
the present shortage of books on the liver it is unfortunate that 
it cannot be more enthusiastically recommended. 


Sheila Sherlock’ .. 
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DENTAL SCIENCE 


1350 Oral and Dental Diseases: Aetiology, Histo- 
pathology, Clinical Features and Treatment. 
A Textbook for Dental Students and a 
Reference Book for Dental and Medical 


Practitioners 


Hubert H. Stones. Edinburgh: E. & S. Livingstone Ltd., 
1948. xix + 896 pages ; 926 illustrations. 25 x 18 cm. 
£4 10s. [€4.5] 

(i) Congenital malformations of the jaws and associated parts; (ii) the effects 
of endocrine disorders on the development of the jaws and teeth; (iii) the effects 
of nutritional deficiencies on the teeth and jaws; (iv) osteodystrophies involving 
the jaws; (v) eruption and resorption of the deciduous dentition: associated 
pathological conditions; (vi) eruption of the permanent dentition: associated 

athological conditions; (vii) anomalies in number, size and form of the teeth; 
Ri) abnormalities of structure—hypoplasia ; (ix) malocclusion of the teeth and 
maldevelopment of the jaws; (x) traumatic occlusion. Functionless teeth. The 
width of the periodontal membrane; (xi) attrition, abrasion and erosion of the 
teeth ; (xii) the effects on the dental tissues of procedures used in operative dental 
surgery ; (xiii) injuries to the teeth due to violence; (xiv) the aetiology of dental 
caries; (xv) bacteriology of dental caries; (xvi) the histopathology and clinical 
features of dental caries; (xvii) reparative and regressive processes in the dentine 
and pulp; (xviii) bacteriology, inflammation, necrosis and gangrene of the pulp; 
(xix) acute local periodontitis and acute periapical abscess; (xx) chronic local 
periodontitis, periapical granuloma and chronic periapical abscess ; (xxi) resorption 
of the teeth; (xxii) cementum: abnormalities associated with its formation; 
(xxiii) acute infections of the face and neck that may be of oral causation: abscess 
and cellulitis; (xxiv) saliva; (xxv) calculus; (xxvi) stains and discoloration of 
the teeth; (xxvii) bacteriology of the mouth and of chronic gingivitis and paro- 
dontal disease ; (xxviii) chronic gingivitis and parodontal disease (periodontitis); 
(xxix) stomatitis and allied diseases of the oral mucosa; (xxx) stomatitis and 
allied diseases of the oral mucosa (continued) ; (xxxi) stomatitis and allied diseases 
of the oral mucosa (continued); (xxxii) stomatitis and allied diseases of the oral 
mucosa (continued) ; (xxxiii) chronic oral sepsis and its relation to systemic diseases. 
Focal infection; (xxxiv) inflammation of the maxillary sinus. Involvement 
during dental operations; (xxxv) periostitis, osteomyelitis and necrosis of the 
jaws; (xxxvi) traumatic maxillo-facial injuries; (xxxvii) inflammatory lesions 
of the mandibular joint ; (xxxviii) neuralgia; (xxxix) cysts of odontogenic origin. 
Composite and connective tissue odontomata ; (x!) oral inclusion cysts; (xli) oral 
tumours; (xlii) diseases of the salivary and oral mucous glands. Author index. 
Subject index. 

Other publications have dealt with diseases and injuries of the 
teeth and their investing tissues, the oral mucosa and the jaw. 
Few recount so lucidly the etiology, histopathology and clinical 
characteristics of the lesions considered or explain, as this does, 
how rational therapeutic measures may be based on a sound 
understanding of the nature of the injuries and diseases which the 
dental surgeon may encounter. A feature of this new textbook, 
which is intended for dental students and for dental and medical 
practitioners, is the number of excellent illustrations, which 
include a wealth of photomicrographs as well as monochromatic 
and coloured clinical photographs. Especially valuable are the 
references to more recent research both in this country and else- 
where, while the balanced views afforded on controversial issues 
will assist those who find the conflicting evidence and opinions 
on some aspects of oral pathology bewildering. The admirable 
chapters on periodontitis and gingivitis and on traumatic maxillo- 
facial injuries will be found particularly helpful, as will those on 
cysts, tumours and diseases of the oral mucosa. Especially 
commendable is the consideration given to the effects of everyday 
operative procedures, which have not been crowded out by the 
more obscure although picturesque rarities. In compiling this 
textbook, which we are confident will be of the greatest use to 
both student and practitioner, the author has drawn on his own 
extensive experience both as teacher and clinician and has 
embodied much of his own research. His broad conception and 
sound pathological approach materially enhance the value of 
a work which will be, we are certain, warmly received. . 

The book is well printed and presented; the text is both concise 


and comprehensive. 
R. V. Bradlaw 


DERMATOLOGY 


1351 Modern Trends in Dermatology 
Edited by R. M. B. MacKenna. London : Butterworth & Co. 
Ltd., 1948. xiv +432 pages; 32 figures. 25 x 17 cm. 
£2 2s. [2.1] 


(i) The dermatology of yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow ; (ii) the anatomy of 
the skin; (iii) physiology and functional pathology of the skin; (iv) dermatology 
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and nutrition ; (v) the biochemistry of skin ; (vi) the influence of the sex hormon.s 
on the skin and pilosebaceous system, with a discussion of the aetiology of 
* seborrhoeic’ eruptions; (vii) bacteriology; (viii) the autogenous disinfection 
of the skin ; (ix) parasitology in relation to dermatology ; (x) mycology in relatio,, 
to dermatology; (xi) psychological aspects of dermatology; (xii) occupation: | 
dermatoses; (xiii) dermatological problems in tropical and sub-tropical areas ; 
(xiv) necrobioses, atrophies, scleroses, infiltrations and accumulations in t! - 
skin and subcutaneous tissue ; (xv) the prevention of cutaneous diseases, excludin , 
industrial maladies; (xvi) modern trends in therapy; (xvii) the rehabilitation 
patients suffering from cutaneous disease ; (xviii) on the use of statistics. 


For this symposium the editor has gathered contributions from 
both sides of the Atlantic, and furthermore dermatologists are 
outnumbered two to one. Consequently the outlook on the 
various aspects of the specialty is wide, which is right and proper: 
for, as F. A. E. Crew says in his chapter on the prevention of 
cutaneous diseases, excluding industrial maladies, ‘* The plaia 
fact is that the dermatologist must either be much more than a 
skin specialist or else find neither satisfaction nor serenity in his 
vocation.” The first chapter, on the dermatology of yesterday, 
today and tomorrow, reflects the wide-ranging vision of J. H. 
Stokes, always a potent stimulator of thought. 

The chapter on anatomy incorporates the newer knowledge 
which has been acquired through experimental methods, a 
modern trend in a subject so long static; while the complementary 
one on physiology and functional pathology shows that there 
is still much to be ascertained in this field. The article on 
nutrition deals mainly with the vitamins and the one on bio- 
chemistry outlines the action of enzymes on the skin. Parkes 
Weber’s article on necrobioses, atrophies and scleroses also has 
mainly biochemical connexions. Although biochemistry has 
established relations with dermatology for a much shorter period 
than have bacteriology, mycology and parasitology, it is the 
chief modern trend in dermatology; but these other subjects 
also have their latest advances satisfactorily correlated here. 

Psychosomatic medicine is represented by articles on the 
psychological aspects of dermatology and on rehabilitation. 
Earlier in the book the reader will note the following warning: 
“Care must be taken, therefore, before ascribing a person’s 
phvsical symptoms wholly to his psychological state, since the 
latter may well depend upon a metabolic error, the correction 
of which may completely change his mental outlook.” 

This book, intended for dermatologists and senior students of 
dermatology, is the most interesting one on the subject that has 
appeared in the last decade. The non-dermatologist will also 
find much to interest him, and the book will certainly dispel any 
long-rooted prejudices that the specialty is merely an affair of 
peddling lotions and ointments. It is a pleasure to find that 
overworked term allergy reduced to its proper perspective; on 
the other hand it is astounding to find no reference in the index 
to itching or pruritus, nor is this condition dealt with under 
physiology or functional pathology. 

As the majority of articles are written by those not specializing 
in skin diseases, dermatologists will naturally find a few state- 
ments with which they disagree, but they will be thankful to have 
this book. They must read, re-read and ponder on it. 


G. W. B. 


1352 The Skin Diseases. A Manual for Prac- 
titioners and Students 


James Marshall. London: Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 19 
xi + 363 pages; 214 figures. 22 x 14 cm. £1 | 
[£1.5] 


(i) Anatomy and physiology of the skin; (ii) pathological changes in the skin; 
(iii) symptomatology of skin diseases; (iv) diagnosis ; (v) principles of treatment; 
(vi) congenital abnormalities; (vii) physical dermatoses; (viii) the infectious 
fevers; (ix) pyogenic infections; (x) bacillary infections; ~ syphilis; (xii) 
acquired syphilis (primary stage); (xiii) acquired syphilis (secondary stag:); 
xiv) acquired syphilis (tertiary stage); (xv) prenatal or congenital syphilis; 
xvi) treatment of syphilis; (xvii) cutaneous tuberculosis; (xviii) lupus erythe- 
matosus; (xix) diseases due to viruses; (xx) diseases due to ani parasit<s; 
(xxi) diseases due to fungi; (xxii) the papulo-squamous eruptions: (xxiii) toxic 
dermatoses of epidermal origin; (xxiv) toxic eruptions of dermal origin; (xxv) 
drug eruptions; (xxvi) psychological aspects of skin diseases; (xxvii) pruritis, 
neurodermatitis, dyshidrosis and prurigo ; (xxviii) dermatoses of vascular orig.n; 
(xxix) atrophies and degenerations ; (xxx) pigmentary disturbances ; (xxxi) hyrer- 
keratoses, dyskeratoses and hyperplasia; (xxxii) vitamin deficiency diseases; 
(xxxiii) diseases of the cutaneous appendages ; (xxxiv) tumours of the skin. Incex. 


This manual is designed for students and is written simply 22d 
practically. Whilst emphasizing the commoner conditions, it 
attempts to cover the whole field of dermatology, but the va!ue 
of cursory references to numerous rarities in a book of this type 
is doubtful. The chapter on diagnosis contains a topographical 
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list of diseases, illustrated by diagrams which are very helpful to 
the beginner, and the chapter on treatment is clear, with simple 
but adequate prescriptions. It is not, however, very practical 
to advise penicillin, given every three hours, day and night, to 
a total of 60-80 injections, for furunculosis. 

The best section both for matter and for illustrations (except for 
histological ones) is that on syphilis, which is obviously based 
on the author’s own wide observation and experience in treatment. 
The present reviewer approves of the inclusion of chapters on 
infectious diseases and on the psychological aspect of skin disease. 
There are numerous statements to which exception might be taken; 
these concern the use of radium for port-wine stains, the necessity 
for disinfestation of the clothes after benzyl benzoate treatment of 
scabies, the hourly spraying with penicillin in impetigo, and the 
dosage of 50 mg. of benadryl every four hours for urticaria, etc. 
There is also no mention of elastoplast in the treatment of 
gravitational ulcers. Despite these criticisms, the general prac- 
titioner will find this a useful and understandable book. 


FP. 


ENDOCRINOLOGY 


1353 Major Endocrine Disorders 


S. Leonard Simpson. Second edition. London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1948. xxii + 552 
pages ; 89 figures. 22x14 cm. £22s. [€2.1] 


Section I. The pituitary: A. Physiology. B. Clinical. Section II. The 
adrenals: A. Physiology. B. Clinical. Section III. The thyroid: A. Physiology. 
B. Clinical. Section IV. The parathyroids: A. Physiology. B. Clinical. 
Section V. The gonads: A. Physiology. B. Clinical. Section VI. The 
pancreas: A. Physiology. B. Clinical. Appendices. Reference index. 


There seems to be a grim determination in the minds of 


publishers and authors to make ordinary readers, what is termed 
in America, ‘“‘endocrine conscious”. There have appeared 
recently quite half a dozen works on clinical endocrinology and 
Dr. Leonard Simpson’s Major endocrine disorders now reappears 
after ten years, as a second edition. The most exhaustive work 
on clinical endocrinology is the book entitled Klinisk endokrinologi 
by Hermann Nielsen of Copenhagen. This work is in three 
volumes of which the first was published in 1938, the second in 
1941, and the third in 1942. As the text is in Danish it is only 
of limited value and it is therefore with great interest that one 
takes up an English work which covers roughly the same field. 

Dr. Simpson has used the space at his disposal very ingeniously 
and the book is certainly an essential as a reference work for 
anyone interested in this subject. It is obvious to the reader 
that Dr. Simpson is mainly interested in the purely clinical aspect. 
His descriptions and illustrations are very good; he has also taken 
great trouble in most cases to read and present to the reader 
the original descriptions of the diseases. 

If one were to criticize, one would like to have seen a more 
detailed account of the physiology and biochemistry of the 
endocrine glands and of their products. One cannot help feeling 
that the reader who did not possess fairly good knowledge of 
these matters would find Dr. Simpson’s descriptions rather 
meagre. To give a specific example: the reviewer was unable 
to find any clear-cut description of what is really meant by 17- 
ketosteroids. Ce can imagine that many general physicians 
will turn to such a book as this with the hope of finding an 
explanation of this familiar term. If one looks in the index, 
one finds references to excretion of 17-ketosteroids in various 
conditions, but there is no statement as to what they are or how 
they are determined, and so forth. Let us hope that Dr. Simpson 
in a future edition will devote a section of his book to a description 
in simple language of the more technical side of the subject for 
the general reader. 

If he were asked to pick out the best chapter, the reviewer 
would mention in particular the one on the adrenals. Here 
the author has given a concise and clear picture of this extremely 
difficult subject; he has described adrenal physiology and bio- 
chemistry in some detail, thus enabling the reader to appreciate 
fully the very excellent summary of the clinical applications of 
this knowledge. 


E. C. Dodds 
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1354 Endocrinology of Neoplastic Diseases. A 
Symposium by Eighteen Authors 


Edited by Gray H. Twombly & George T. Pack. New York: 
Oxford University Press ; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
1947. vi + 392 pages ; illustrations. 24x 16 cm. £3 
(i) Tumors in experimental animals receiving steroid hormones; (ii) experi- 
mental investigations concerning the role of the pituitary in tumorigenesis; 
(iii) the endocrine effects of pituitary tumors; (iv) ovarian tumors with sex 
hormone function; (v) endocrine factors in the origin of tumors of the uterus; 
(vi) the relationship of hormones to diseases of the breast; (vii) the effect of sex 
hormones on skeletal metastases from breast cancer; (viii) benign hypertrophy 
and carcinoma of the prostate; (ix) the endocrine treatment of cancers of the 
prostate gland ; (x) the relationship of hormones to testicular tumors ; (xi) adrenal 
cortical tumors—physiologic considerations; (xii) hormonal tumors of the 
adrenal; (xiii) the endocrine activity of thyroid tumors and the influence of the 
thyroid hormone on tumors in general; (xiv) the endocrine aspect of enlarge- 
ments of the parathyroid glands; (xv) hyperinsulinism in relation to pancreatic 
tumors ; (xvi) the endocrinologic aspects of tumors of the pineal gland. Index. 
It is never quite easy to review a book which has been written 
by many different individuals. In the present instance the task 
is somewhat simplified by the fact that every one of the eighteen 
contributors is a recognized authority on the subject about which 
he writes. The book is founded on a series of articles which 
first appeared in Surgery in 1944 and have since been revised and 
brought up to date. In the course of the sixteen articles of which 
the book is composed, consideration is given to: (i) the role of 
the pituitary in the causation of tumours, (ii) the neoplastic effects 
of certain hormones, (iii) the excessive production of hormones 
by some neoplastic tissues, (iv) the treatment of ‘tumours by the 
administration of hormones, (v) the urinary excretion of hormones 
as an aid to the diagnosis of certain tumours. Organs which 
receive detailed attention are the pituitary, ovary, testis, mamma, 
prostate, adrenal, thyroid, parathyroid, pancreas and pineal body ; 
and adequate consideration has been given to appropriate 
laboratory work performed on animals. One or two slips can be 
found in this as in any other symposium. For example the 
“nearly always” on line ten of page 215. may be compared with 
the seventeen out of twenty-five (68 %) in lines 30, 31 of page 
220. However, the lapses from unbroken perfection are negligible 
when the general excellence of the book is regarded ; in fact 
some of the contributions, especially the one by Robert A. Moore 
on benign hypertrophy and carcinoma of the prostate, might be 
used as a model of the way in which surgical problems should be 
presented. 
_ This is a first-class book, rich with information, and everyone 
interested in the subject with which it deals will find it indispensable. 


Harold Burrows 


FORENSIC MEDICINE 


1355 Taylor’s Principles and Practice of Medical 
Jurisprudence. Volume I 


Originally written by Alfred Swaine Taylor. Tenth edition 
edited by Sydney Smith, with a complete revision of the 
legal aspect by W. G. H. Cook and of the chemical aspect by 
C. P. Stewart. London: J. & A. Churchill Ltd., 1948. 
viii +723 pages; 48 figures; | plate. 25 x 16 cm. 
42 Se. (£2.25) 


(i) Introduction; (ii) medico legal responsibility in the examination of the 
person alive and dead; (iii) constitution and functions of General Medical 
Council—malpraxis: administration of anaesthetics: quackery: neglect; (iv) 
identification of living persons and human remains; (v) death: its signs and 
changes that take place in the body after death; (vi) apparent death: premature 
burial; (vii) general inferences to be drawn from a dead body apart from the 
cause of death; (viii) legal presumption of death and of survivorship; (ix) 
wounds and personal injuries (general); (x) the examination of blood stains; 
(xi) firearm wounds; (xii) death from lightning and from electrical currents; 
(xiii) deaths connected with cold and heat—spontaneous combustion: vitriol 
throwing; (xiv) starvation; (xv) asphyxial deaths—suffocation: drowning: 
strangulation: hanging; (xvi) suicide; (xvii) life insurance—general and 
—r, general life insurance; (xviii) insanity—general, and in relation to the 
aw. Index. 


This volume is essentially a book of reference, being too 
extensive for the undergraduate, and as such it enjoys an 
unchallengeable position in the realm of medicolegal literature. 
Eighty-three years have passed since Alfred Swaine Taylor first 
introduced his book and, despite the fact that he was responsible 
for only the Ist and 2nd editions, it is a great tribute to his subject- 
matter, and to the three editors who have since handled the work, 
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1356-1357 


that it is still in demand. In some respects it is unfortunate that 
both volumes of the present edition could not be published 
simultaneously. 

Professor Sydney Smith and Dr. W. G. H. Cook are to be 
congratulated on the present volume. Its arrangement has been 
altered, certain sections have been entirely rewritten, and a great 
deal of new material has been included. The chapters dealing 
with medicolegal responsibility in the examination of the person 
alive or dead, with malpraxis and medical negligence, and with 
asphyxial deaths, are particularly good. 

English rather than Scottish law is emphasized throughout, 
and in this respect the book is somewhat less useful to the 
Scottish reader. It seems a little unfortunate that the arrival 
of the new edition, four years after its predecessor, could not 
have been slightly retarded in view of the advent of a considerable 
amount of new legislation with a medicolegal bearing. Such a 
course would have permitted inclusions and obviated the tendency 
to have the new book out of date from its start. The preface 
states, in relation to the National Insurance (Industrial Injuries) 
Act, 1946: 

The new Act has been dealt with very briefly in its medico-legal applications, 
which is all that is possible or necessary at the present stage; it would seem, 
however, that many of the defects of the former legislation [Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts} have been remedied. 

The subject-matter relating to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts occupies less than a page, and that relating to the National 
Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act only 13 lines. Information 
regarding industrial diseases, apart from eight lines on their 
relation to the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, appears to be 
entirely absent. It is also noted that the term “ Certifying 
Surgeon ”’ is adhered to, although this term has been replaced by 
the designation ** Examining Surgeon ”’. 

The short account of dactylography is rather unsatisfying. 
One feels that this subject lies more within the province of the 
finger-print expert than of the medicolegal specialist; if it is to 
be dealt with at all in works pertaining to medical jurisprudence, 
this should be done with the assistance of an appropriate expert. 

In dealing with the matter of the identification by examination 
of bones, the question of the overlap of male and female 
characters in the pelvis, an important and not infrequent finding, 
might have been discussed. The more recent work and views 
on the vagaries of the obliteration of cranial sutures also deserves 
mention. 

The table on p. 410, giving the average sizes of blood corpuscles 
of different animals, could well have been omitted. While such 
matters may be of undoubted biological interest, serological 
tests have made them of little value in the identification of blood 
as a laboratory routine. 

The paucity of illustration (48 figures and 1 plate in a volume 
of 723 pages), and their poor quality and unsuitability, is perhaps 
the greatest deficiency of this volume. Some chapters suffer 
particularly, the one on wounds being a notable example. The 
six drawings of fibres on p. 121, and the drawing on p. 403 repre- 
senting haemin crystals, are hardly what one would expect to 
find in such a book; photomicrographs are almost universally 
employed and are far superior. 

Despite these criticisms, the book as a whole is well balanced 
textually, has been authoritatively revised, and provides a mine 
of information, much of which is not to be found in the shorter 
textbooks. The legal aspects of the subject are clearly set out 
and the stamp of the expert is upon them. Those interested in 
medicolegal matters owe a debt of gratitude to the editor and to 
those associated with him for the painstaking task they have 
undertaken and performed so capably. This first volume of the 
10th edition of Taylor can be confidently assessed as the best so 
far published. 

‘ohn Glaister 


HISTOLOGY 


1356 Gynaecological Histology 


Josephine Barnes. London: Harvey & Blythe Ltd., 1948. 
xii + 242 pages; 162 figures. 22 x 14cm. £1 10s. [€1.5] 


(@) The body of the uterus; (ii) the cervix; (iii) the ~ eee tube; (iv) the 
vary ; (v) the vagina ; (vi) the vulva ; (vii) pregnancy. Index. 


The author states that this book has been written with the 
object of providing a simple guide to the histology of the normal 
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and abnormal tissues encountered in gynaecological practice. 
This object has certainly been achieved. For senior students 
preparing for the final or postgraduate examination the book 
should prove very useful. The arrangement of the book is 
unusual but effective. The subject is divided into seven chapters : 
each deals with a particular part of the female genital tract, 
and contains a survey of the normal or pathological histology 
followed by illustrations, in fact photomicrographs, showing the 
appearances of the tissues described. Beneath each photo- 
micrograph is a short but adequate account indicating the chiei 
features. The subject matter is lucid, concise and matter of fac! 
but nevertheless sound. There appear to be few important 
omissions. 

In the chapter dealing with the endometrium of the uterine 
body, no reference is made to the mitoses which are found in the 
glands and stroma in the proliferative phase. The well-known 
decidual reaction in the stroma which occurs at the close of the 
premenstrual period and which is such a definite feature in many 
sections is not mentioned, though a brief allusion is made to it 
in the last chapter. 

It is essential that in a book of this type the illustrations be 
good. There are 162 illustrations and most of them are good. 
Some of those dealing with the neoplasms of the ovary are 
excellent. There are, however, several which are not very con- 
vincing and could be replaced with advantage. Among these 
may be mentioned both the illustrations showing tuberculous 
endometritis and the one of carcinoma of the uterine body with 
squamous metaplasia. 

This is an unusual but attractive book and there are many to 
whom it may prove very helpful. 

J. Bamforth 


LACTATION 


1357 Breast Feeding. A Guide to the Natural 
Feeding of Infants 


F. Charlotte Naish. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press, 1948. viii+ 151 pages; 20 figures. 
19x I3cm. 10s. 6d. [£0.525] 

(i) The mind of the mother; (ii) the physiology of lactation; (iii) ante-natal 
reparations; (iv) the first week; (v) the second week; (vi) ‘ the danger weeks’ 
3rd to 6th); (vii) established breast feeding. Appendix: The feeding of twins 

and triplets; (viii) weaning; (ix) breast trouble; (x) contra-indications to 
—_— feeding and indications for weaning; (xi) breast feeding without suckling. 

This excellent little book is entirely practical in outlook and 
almost entirely practical in content; accounts of the theories 
involved are limited to the shortest necessary to give an under- 
standing of events in lactation and breast-feeding. 

It seems obvious that the natural way of feeding a child is likely 
to be the best, and statistics showing the incidence of gastro- 
enteritis and respiratory diseases most emphatically confirm the 
value of breast-feeding. The argument is sometimes heard that 
bottle-fed babies are those who are more weakly from birth and 
consequently more susceptible to disease; this has a small 
element of truth in it but it still remains likely that such infants 
would fare better if kept on the breast. The fact is, however, 
that breast-feeding is becoming less frequent in this country 
simply because an increasing number of mothers do not: wish to 
carry it out. 

Dr. Naish wastes no time in railing against social tendencies 
but attacks those problems that can be remedied immediately. 
She blames the doctor in many cases for failing to use his 
authority to keep the baby on the breast, when others, of whom 
the grandmother is a particularly frequent offender, are anxious 
to discredit the mother’s efforts in order that by bottle-feeding 
they may obtain control of the child; incidentally, this un- 
conscious desire is shown all too oftert by the nursing staff in 
hospital. In addition to this, surely, the doctor’s failure has been 
that too little attention has been paid by the profession as a whole, 
to preparing the mother mentally and physically, from the first 
months of pregnancy, for feeding her infant. The author gives 
clear and exact instructions as to the management of breast- 
feeding ; she describes the common causes of failure stage by 
stage and suggests what should be done to prevent and to remedy 
any faults, but early in the book emphasizes that adequate feeding 
is more important than entire breast-feeding for its own sake. 
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The whole account is brief, full of common sense and obviously 
written by someone who has a thorough knowledge of the subject 
and of the requirements of the people for whom the book was 
ae as well as an understanding of the needs of mother and 
child. 

_ There are a few points which it hardly seems fair to criticize, 
since they do not affect the practical advice given: but it is a 
little misleading to speak of the fatty consistency of colostrum, 
although the author’s meaning is clear—and does the digestion 
of cow’s milk really require more energy than the digestion of 
human milk ? 

This book is so useful that it is to be hoped that it 
will be possible to publish it later, not in the form of a textbook 
to be kept in libraries, but as a cheap paper-backed booklet which 
every medical student can be expected to buy, however short of 
money he may be; it must certainly be in the possession of all 
doctors and nurses who have charge of nursing mothers. 


A. P. Norman 


MEDICAL PHILOSOPHY 


1358 The Harveian Oration: the Structure of 
0! Medicine and its Place Among the Sciences 


F. M. R. Walshe. Edinburgh: E. & S. Livingstone Ltd., 
1948. 26 pages. 19 x 13 cm. Is. 6d. [£0.075] 


The Harveian Oration has been the occasion of many 
memorable utterances. Amongst these Dr. Walshe’s philo- 
sophical discourse takes a high place. He is a master of the 
telling and arresting phrase, and is a powerful and persuasive 
advocate. His apology for “‘essaying a theme so far tran- 
scending my capacity” will be dismissed summarily by his 
readers ; rather will they look for a more detailed treatment 
from him of “those intellectual instruments and methods by 
which alone the confused data of our experience as physicians 
can be transmuted into a more or less coherent body of ordered 
knowledge’, even though it disturbs the intellectual sloth of 
some of his contemporaries. 

Harvey’s work is used to illustrate the untenable dichotomy 
of the notions of observation and experiment, and art and science, 
except on the basis of arbitrary definitions. Dr. Walshe’s treat- 
ment underlines Locke’s statement that “every man has so 
inviolable a liberty to make words stand for what ideas he pleases, 
that no one hath the power to make others have the same ideas 
in their minds that he has, when they use the same words that he 
does.” He stresses that Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of 
the blood shows that there can be no fruitful experiment without 
reason. And he is (and what student of biology can fail to be?) 
a whole-hearted advocate of Smuts’ holism! A Gothic 
cathedral is more than the sum of its individual stones, and man 
is greater than the sum of his systems, or tissues, or organs. 

_ Dr. Walshe claims no originality for the topics he discusses; 
indeed, many of them are the common themes of texts on scientific 
method, But it is well that these should be restated on such an 
occasion and in so provoking a manner. This is not to suggest 
that the effort is beyond criticism. For example, when Dr. 
Walshe writes: “‘The process of observation is inextricably 
bound up with the entertainment of ideas, and with an emotional 
ferment that is felt as the subjective sense of importance, as 
interest, or what Quakers speak of as ‘concern’”, we sigh for 
the simplicity of language of Shakespeare, whose lover saw 

Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt.” It would, moreover, be 
arguable that when Dr. Walshe regards “‘ the clinician as passing 
the indeterminate frontier between observation and experiment 
when he devises a test to evoke signs in his examination ”— 
@.g. eliciting a knee jerk—he himself falls victim to that 
unguarded use of abstraction and “‘ false simplification” which 
he so rightly condemns. These minor criticisms, and each reader 
will name his own, do not detract from the merit of the work. 
Dr. Walshe has in earlier writings established his claim to a secure 
Place amongst those who have contributed to the philosophy of 
medicine in our time. His Harveian Oration enhances his 
Teputation in this neglected field. 

Henry Cohen 
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1359 Medical Research in War. Report of the 
Medical Research Council for the Years 
1939-45 


Medical Research Council. London : His Majesty's Stationery 
Office, 1948. (Committee of Privy Council for Medical 
Research.) 455 pages. 24x IScm. 7s. 6d. [£0.375] 

Report of the Committee of Privy Council for Medical Research. Report of 
the Medical Research Council: (i) introduction; (ii) wounds and injuries; 
(iii) war diseases; (iv) therapeutics, including penicillin; (v) nutrition in war- 
time; (vi) personnel research; (vii) health research in industry; (viii) special 
emergency services; (ix) miscellaneous research and other activities supported 
or assisted by the Council during the war; (x) war publications; (xi) the 
National Institute for Medical Research; (xii) the preparation and maintenance 
of biological standards; (xiii) external research establishments and scientific 
staff; (xiv) research work aided by grants; (xv) postgraduate studentships and 
research fellowships; (xvi) conclusion. Index to subjects of research. Index 
to institutions. Index to personal names. 

Because of war conditions, the Medical Research Council did 
not publish annual reports from 1939 to 1945. This volume 
remedies the deficiency and gives a very full account of the 
Council’s activity during that critical period. The Council was 
called upon to give advisory and administrative assistance to 
various Government Departments and to the fighting Services 
in the application of the latest scientific knowledge to the practical 
conduct of affairs; they also directed and sponsored research 
devoted to solving those medical problems that were dictated 
by the urgencies of war. The present’ report reflects the way in 
which the whole activity of the Council was redirected along 
channels designed to yield direct contributions to the war effort. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find that the research projects 
sanctioned by the Council were mainly concerned with practical 
problems rather than with basic scientific research. 

The investigation of the properties of penicillin and the develop- 
ment of penicillin therapy was perhaps the most important project 
with which the Council was concerned. The work on penicillin’ 
dates, of course, from its discovery by Sir Alexander Fleming 
in 1929, and the subsequent work done by Fleming, Florey, 
Chain and others. The Council, together with the Rockefeller 
Foundation of New York and the Nuffield Trust, contributed to 
the cost of a comprehensive programme of investigation at 
Oxford which was drawn up in 1939 before the war began. The 
advent of war greatly accelerated this programme: animal experi- 
ments were followed by clinical trials at Oxford and measures 
of the most vigorous kind were taken to bring penicillin into 
large-scale production, with the results that are now generally 
known. American collaboration, especially in the matter of 
production, was close and effective; the programme resulted in 
penicillin being available in the latter part of the war, in time to 
have a tremendous effect in reducing the mortality rate of 
casualties. 

A large volume of work was accomplished in other fields. The 
practical problems of the treatment of war wounds, burns, 
traumatic shock, and head injuries were the subject of intensive 
investigation. The work of the War Wounds Committee was 
instrumental in assessing various modes of treatment and in 
oe and standardizing treatment along the most effective 

es. 

Extensive work was also done by the Council on the problems 
associated with nutrition in wartime, rationing, accessory food 
factors, and nutrition in the Forces. Personnel research, 
especially related to the needs of the Army, Navy and Air Force, 
was also carried on, as was the study of personnel problems in 
industry under wartime conditions (cf. ‘“‘Some Problems of 
Personnel Research ”’, symposium in Brit. med. Bull. 1947, Vol. 5, 
No. 1). Extensive research in health problems in industry was 
undertaken. The publication of the Bulletin of War Medicine 
by the Council gave wide distribution of the results of its work. 

Basic research into problems of radiobiology, bacteriology, and 
other fields was also maintained, though not, of course, on the 
same scale as during the pre-war years. The work of the Per- 
manent Standards Commission of the League of Nations was 


1 (Cf. The chemistry of penicillin, edited by Hans T. Clarke, John R. Johnson & 


Sir Robert Robinson. Princeton: Princeton University Press; London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1949. This recent report on a collabora- 
tive investigation under the joint sponsorship of the Office of Scientific Research 
& Development, Washington, D.C., and the Medical Research Council, Londo’ 

will receive a full review in the next number of the British Medical Bulletin.—Ep. 
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largely carried on during the war by the MRC, in the preparation 
and maintenance of biological standards. Large stocks of the 
international standards of drugs, vitamins and hormones were 
kept in several depots in Britain, and, under the varying exigencies 
of war, were despatched to Geneva, Canada and the USA for 
safe-keeping. 

With the termination of hostilities, the Council’s work has 
again been re-orientated, and is now proceeding along normal 

ace-time lines. The present report will be of considerable 
interest to all those who were in any way associated with wartime 
research, and forms a lasting record of the achievements of 
British medical research during the war. as 


1360 The Rh Blood Groups and their Clinical 
Effects 


P. L. Mollison, A. E. Mourant & R. R. Race. London: His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1948. (Medical Research 
Council Memorandum No. 19.) 74 pages. 24 x IS cm. 
Is. 6d. [£0.075] 

(i) The Rh groups; (ii) clinical considerations; (iii) Rh testing. 


This monograph is greatly to be welcomed, as it supplies a 
much-needed summary of the principal facts about the Rh factor 
and the clinical conditions in which it is of importance. 

The work is divided into three parts: 

I The serological analysis of the Rh groups, the Rh antibodies 
and the genetical basis of Rh inheritance with calculations 
of the gene frequencies in England. 

II Clinical considerations of diagnosis and treatment. 

III The indications for, and technique to be employed in, Rh 

tests. 

Section I (by Race) provides one of the clearest expositions of 
the Rh antigens and antibodies yet given in English, Fisher’s 
notation being used throughout, and the clarity is enhanced by 
the avoidance of any alternative system: of nomenclature in the 
text; the equivalents in Wiener’s system are, however, set out 
in Table V. It is thus emphasized from the beginning that Rh 
positive means the possession of Fisher’s antigen D, and that 
all who display only the allele d are to be counted Rh negative 
irrespective of any other antigen which they may possess. There- 
after the other components of Fisher’s linked-gene theory are 
introduced and the resulting 8 Rh complexes and their various 
genotypes are displayed. The newer knowledge about the 
antigenic variants of the elementary antigens is only briefly out- 
lined, as is proper in a monograph designed to emphasize the 
more important rather than the more highly esoteric aspects of 
this work. Since this publication, further analyses of these 
variants have been published by Race and his co-workers for 
those specially interested in this advanced field. Race’s 
exposition of the genetical basis of the Rh groups is very easy 
to follow, though time may show it to be an over-simplification. 
Nevertheless it is useful in conveying a stimulating proposition. 

Section II (by Mollison) outlines first the importance of Rh 
groups in transfusion practice and emphasizes the frequency 
and ease of immunization by transfusion of Rh positive blood 
to Rh negative recipients, a matter not yet sufficiently appreciated 
by many clinicians. The importance of immunization in 
pregnancy is next dealt with, and the seriousness of the double 
stimulus of transfusion and subsequent pregnancy is well brought 
out. The great value of antenatal testing by skilled workers is 
emphasized, as only by such practice can the risk of inadvertent 
administration of Rh positive blood to Rh negative mothers be 
minimized. _Mollison also points out the clinical importance of 
the sub-groups of Rh and the dangers of classifying as Rh positive 
recipients who show the C or E antigens; such persons must 
also be excluded from the Rh negative donor panels in case their 
blood should be administered to an Rh negative recipient 
immunized against C or E. This matter has become even more 
important since the discovery that a proportion of apparently 
Cde ( R’) and CdE ( R” ) individuals possess a modified form 
of D, the so-called D® variant, the administration of which may 
immunize the recipient against D. This section concludes with 
a note on advice to the parents of affected children about future 
pregnancies and this will be appreciated by the harassed practitioner 
in dealing with anxious parents. The proportion of fathers likely 
to be homozygous is given as 75 per cent but this applies only to 
small families (two or three children) ; when haemolytic disease 
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appears only later in a larger family the proportion of heterozygous 
fathers rises, but of course these cases are not only less numerous 
but also the loss of subsequent children is less important than 
in the former group. The interpretation of the findings o: 
Rh antibodies in the mother’s blood during pregnancy is discussed, 
but the most valuable section is that on the differential diagnosi 
and the assessment of the severity of haemolytic disease in the 
newborn. Mollison’s views on these matters are pretty generally 
accepted in Great Britain and the methods outlined might wel! 
become a standard guide to clinical practice. The directions 
for the transfusions of infants are extremely good and make 
it clear that in experienced hands exsanguination transfusioi 
is no more difficult or hazardous than simple transfusion; ii 
appears, indeed, to have several advantages on the grounds of 
ease and simplicity. Mollison very properly directs attention 
to the added difficulties of trying to cannulate the interna! 
saphenous vein by using instruments designed for operations 
on adults; it cannot be too strongly urged that the treatment 
of the newborn necessitates the provision of a set of fine instru- 
ments of suitable size which should be reserved for this purpose. 

Section III (by Mourant) gives precise and explicit directions 
for the performance of Rh tests, which will be a boon to most 
laboratory workers. The circumstances demanding such tests 
are clearly defined and all the practical points are lucidly 
explained. A timely plea is made for the co-operation of the 
clinicians in securing adequate supplies of testing sera, without 
which the work would come to an end. The different kinds of 
tests used in typing the red cells are described; in the next 
edition of this memorandum, it would be helpful to give further 
directions about the detection of the weakly reacting forms of 
D so that they may be excluded from Rh negative group; mean- 
time, in the selection of donors, any with the C or E antigens 
should be excluded and the use of double-agglutinin sera for this 
purpose is explained. 

The preparation of anti-human-globulin serum (Coombs’ 
reagent) is described and the direct and indirect Coombs’ tests 
are fully detailed. Alternative methods of detecting Rh anti- 
bodies and the value of direct matching tests are discussed, but 
the impossibility of devising any single test which will satisfy 
all conditions is clearly pointed out. A brief note is included 
on the effects of cholera filtrate and of trypsin on the agglutin- 
ability of red cells but these special methods are not advised for 
routine use. The methods of absorbing unwanted agglutinins 
from test-sera are briefly stated, but the use of purified A and B 
substance is omitted, absorption with red cells of appropriate 
groups or with saliva being recommended. In view of Morgan’s 
work this omission is surprising, and might well be remedied in 
any future edition. 

As a whole this monograph is a fine production and is timely 
as a summary of the very real contributions to knowledge in this 
sphere made by British workers. If it has avoided controversial 
matters of nomenclature by ignoring them, the presentation of 
facts is thereby clarified, and it will undoubtedly greatly facilitate 
the dissemination of knowledge on this highly complex and 
somewhat esoteric subject. 

D. F. Cappell 


1361 Symposia of the Society for Experimental 


Biology. NumberI. Nucleic Acid 


Society for Experimental Biology. Cambridge : Cambridge 
University Press, 1947. vi-+ 290 pages; 29 figures ; 
18 plates. 25x 16cm. £1 [£1.75] 


(i) The structures of nucleic acids; (ii) structure and synthesis of nucleotides; 
(iii) the biological synthesis of purine compounds; (iv) the macromolecular 
behaviour of nucleic acids ; (v) X-ray studies of nucleic acids; (vi) the distribution 
of nucleic acids in tissues; (vii) bacterial nucleic acids and nucleoproteins ; (viii) 
a study of techniques for the cytochemical demonstration of nucleic acids and 
some components of proteins; (ix) ribonucleic acid and the vital staining of 
cytoplasmic vacuoles in animal cells; (x) the rélations between nucleic acid and 
protein synthesis; (xi) protein and nucleotide metabolism in the nerve cell under 
different functional conditions; (xii) nucleic acid in nerve-cell regeneratioii; 
(xiii) tissue changes in mice treated with pentose nucleotides; (xiv) histochemical 
observations on nucleic acids in homologous normal and neoplastic tissues; 
(xv) nucleic acids in the cell and the embryo; (xvi) the action of enzymes on 
chromosomes; (xvii) the function of deoxyribose-nucleic acid in the cell nucleus; 
(xviii) nucleic acid and the chromosomes; (xix) the experimental modification of 
nucleic acid systems in the cell. 


The Society for Experimental Biology of Great Britain has 
adopted the custom of holding meetings from time to time in a 
university centre, where several days are devoted to the discussion 
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of some suitable subject of general biological interest. Such a 
symposium was held in Cambridge in July 1946 when the subject 
for discussion was “* Nucleic acid’’, and the papers given at this 
meeting were published in the form of Number I of the Symposia 
of the Society for Experimental Biology. They are the products 
of some twenty different authorities on the subject, of several 
nationalities, and they cover a very wide range. The purely 
chemical aspects of the nucleic acids are discussed by Gulland, 
by Jordan, by Lythgoe & Todd, and by Astbury, while the more 
biochemical aspects are dealt with by Kalckar, by Davidson and 
by Stacey. Cytochemical contributions are made by Danielli 
and by Dustin. An important paper by Caspersson summarizes 
the work of the Stockholm school on the relation of nucleic acid 
to protein synthesis. The nucleic acids of nervous tissue are 
discussed by Hydén and by Bodian, of tumours by Stowell and 
of embryonic tissues by Brachet, while Parsons, Gulland & Barker 
describe the effects of pentose nucleotides on living tissues. 
Problems of the cell nucleus, chromosomes and genetics are 
discussed by Catcheside & Holmes, by the Stedmans, by 
Darlington and by Koller. 

This book, therefore, contains information on nucleic acids 
which will be of interest to a large number of readers whose own 
spheres of work may vary from synthetic organic chemistry to 
pure cytology. But the chemist may well profit by reading of 
ihe biological implications of the nucleic acids, just as the biologist 
may derive benefit from information about the more chemical 
aspects. 

The nucleic acids have aroused so much interest of recent 
years that a publication of this sort in which information covering 
a very wide range is collected together must inevitably be of great 
value. The Society of Experimental Biology is to be con- 
gratulated, not only on organizing the symposium and arranging 
for authorities in the nucleic acid field from different parts of 
the world to meet together, but also for initiating a new series of 
review publications on topics of wide biological interest. 

The scientific reader at the present day is faced with the problem 
of keeping up to date not merely with original papers but with a 
rapidly increasing number of reviews and annuals in which 
original papers are summarized. But where a review is in fact a 
report of the deliberation of a group of experts who meet together 
to discuss their common interest from different angles, its publica- 
tion is both justified and to be commended. 

J. N. Davidson 
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1362 Critical Studies in Neurology 


F. M. R. Walshe. Edinburgh: E. & S. Livingstone Ltd., 
1948. xv + 256 pages. 22 x 14 cm. 15s. [£0.75] 

(i) The anatomy and physiology of cutaneous sensibility; (ii) the giant cells 
of Betz, the motor cortex and the pyramidal tract; (iii) on the mode of repre- 
sentation of movements in the motor cortex, with special reference to “ con- 
vulsions beginning unilaterally ’’ (Jackson); (iv) on the notion of the “ discrete 
movement ” in willed motion; (v) on the réle of the pyramidal system in willed 
movements; (vi) the integration of medicine. 

For many years Dr. Walshe has had a wide public, for the 
obvious reason that he not only strikes a fresh note, but is always 
critical in a stimulating way. He does fine work both in his 
lectures and in his writings in enlarging our understanding of some 
of the problems which he is turning over in his mind. At one 
time his thought seems to pierce the proposition like lightning; 
at another he is able to exercise the patience of Job in awaiting 
a true interpretation of his facts. This pattern, or type of 
approach, is found in only a few of our pioneers, perhaps notably 
those with the soundest psychological training; the facts are 
one thing, available to all accurate workers, but the correct inter- 
pretation requires much critical thought, a relatively simple matter 
for some, but quite beyond the capacity of many. As Dr. Walshe 
says in his foreword: 

There should be a wide measure of agreement upon the crying need for 

critical thought in neurology. By no other intellectual weapon can we hope 

to deal effectively with what Trotter has called ‘ the mysterious viability of the 


false’; a viability that we owe in part to the uncritical spirit in which some 
write and others read original papers . . . 


The papers which comprise this book have all been published 
during or after 1942, five of them in Brain. First is the essay 
on the anatomy and physiology of cutaneous sensation. This 
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is a lengthy review of a fascinating subject where some famous 
giants of the past, Head, Rivers, Trotter, and more recently, 
Sherrington, form stepping-stones over which the author proceeds 
with care and respect, yet not without criticism. Next comes 
his study of the giant cells of Betz, the motor cortex, and the 
pyramidal tract. Here he describes carefully the earlier researches 
to determine the origin of the pyramidal tract, showing that 
even the remarkable progress in forty years still leaves many 
questions unsettled, and emphasizing again the limitation of the 
cellular approach when it is considered alone. Then follows 
“*On the Mode of Representation of Movements in the Motor 
Cortex, with Special Reference to ‘Convulsions Beginning 
Unilaterally ’ (Jackson)”’, a shorter essay which debates the 
experimental and the clinical evidence concerning localization. 
The two relatively brief chapters which follow are both on the 
theme of “ willed motion”, the second one being an elaboration 
of Walshe’s paper at the Neurological Section of the International 
Conference of Physicians in London, September 1947. In 
this the author offers valid arguments showing the defects he 
sees in the now widely held conception of pyramidal function. 

The last paper is entitled ‘* The Integration of Medicine” and 
is reprinted from the British Medical Journal (1945), 1, 723. It 
is the thoughtful and challenging oration given to the Medical 
Society of London in May 1945. Perhaps this chapter might 
have preceded the others, not only because it seems to indicate 
so clearly the author’s approach and philosophy, but also because 
it brings the reader into step at a moderate pace, and sharpens 
his critical faculties to enable him to enjoy the great wealth of 
material contained in the more definitive chapters. Now gathered 
together in this easily accessible volume, these papers will be 
widely read or re-read. Let us hope that Dr. Walshe is con- 
templating further exercises for our benefit. LKS 


1363 Headache and Other Head Pain 


Harold G. Wolff. New York: Oxford University Press; 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1948. xxii + 642 pages; 
154 figures. 24x 16cm. £3 3s. [£3.15] 


(i) Pain-sensitive structures within the cranial cavity; (ii) headache 
associated with changes in intracranial pressure; (iii) headache and brain 
tumor; (iv) headache from distention of cerebral and pial arteries; (v) the 
cerebral circulation and the headache of subarachnoid hemorrhage, ‘vi) the 
extracranial blood vessels as pain-sensitive structures; (vii) inflammation of 
cranial arteries as a source of headache and other pain; (viii) headache in the 
migraine syndrome; (ix) the relation of life situations, personality features, 
and reactions to the migraine syndrome; (x) modification of intensity and 
frequency of headache in the migraine syndrome; (xi) vascular accidents with 
migraine headache; (xii) headache associated with arterial hypertension; 
(xiii) ‘ cephalalgias,’ and ‘ atypical neuralgias’ of the face and head; (xiv) the 
teeth as sources of headache and other pain; (xv) the nasal, paranasal, and 
aural structures as sources of headache and other pain; (xvi) the eyes as a 
source of headache and other pains; (xvii) muscles of the head and neck 
as sources of headache and other pain; (xviii) chronic post-traumatic head- 
ache; (xix) typical or major neuralgias (‘tic douloureux’), postinfectious 
neuralgias, neuritides, and ‘intractable pain’; (xx) the action of analgesics; 
(xxi) summary. Clinical differentiation. Addendum. Index. 


This publication consists of a very full account of the research 
that has been carried out by Wolff and his co-workers, during the 
past fifteen years, into the mechanism of the various types of 
headache. Those who keep abreast with advances in medicine 
will have read many of the author’s papers on the subject as and 
when they have appeared in various American medical journals, 
and will already be reaping the benefit of the vast amount of new 


‘knowledge which Wolff’s work has brought to the under- 


standing of a common and important symptom. 
Nevertheless, to have the whole of this work in one volume is a 
most valuable addition to medical literature and the book will 
not only be much used for reference but will also be regarded as 
a model of well-planned and logical clinical research. It is too 
long to hold any great appeal to the undergraduate and to him 
the author’s contribution to the Text-book of medicine by Cecil 
& Kennedy, which contains all the essential information in 
abbreviated form, is especially recommended, but there is 
no doubt that it is a book which every neurologist, general 
physician and medical library should have. a 
As with most American publications, the paper and printing 
are beyond reproach and the reproduction of the diagrams is 
excellent. In addition the author’s style is most readable and 
lucid and his practice of including a brief summary at the end of 
each chapter has much to commend it. That he has included 
in his investigations the headaches of hypertensive, otological, 
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rhinological, ophthalmic and dental origin shows that the author 
is in no sense of the word a “ pure ”’ neurologist, and greatly adds 
to the value and comprehensiveness of the work. 

The only serious criticism that can be made is that too little 
reference is made to headache of psychogenic origin. There 
can be no doubt that this is the commonest form of headache 
for which medical aid is sought and though many such cases 
arise from prolonged spasm of the muscles of the scalp and neck, 
which mechanism the author has investigated very fully and 
described very clearly, there remains a large number that cannot 
be so explained. It is probable, however, that the elucidation of 
such cases lies more within the ambit of the psychiatrist than of 
the neurologist. 

The author makes a valiant attempt to introduce some order 
into the chaos of nomenclature, thought and therapy that 
surrounds the various forms of atypical facial and migrainous 
neuralgia. However, in view of the fact that such conditions 
are by nature almost entirely subjective in their manifestations, it 
appears likely that the future will bring the descriptive separation 
of more and more “ new” types, with appropriate speculation 
as to their mechanism and advice regarding their cure. 


A. G. W. Whitfield 


NURSING 


1364 Report of the Working Party on the Recruit- 
ment and Training of Nurses 


Ministry of Health, Department of Health for Scotland & 
Ministry of Labour and National Service. London: His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1947. v + 122 pages. 24 x 
IScm. 2s. 6d. [£0.125] 


(i) Method of approach; (ii) number of nurses; (iii) structure of the nursing 
profession; (iv) intelligence of nurses; (v) estimated intake and loss of trained 
nurses; (vi) estimated intake and wastage of student nurses; (vii) wastage 
during training; (viii) the training of nurses—the present position; (ix) the 
training of nurses—a new system; (x) some implications of the new scheme of 
training; (xi) selection of student nurses; (xii) organisation and administration ; 
(xiii) effects on staffing of converting to a three-shift system and student status; 
(xiv) the assistant nurse; (xv) summary of main conclusions. Note by the 
Chairman. Note by Dr. J. Cohen. Appendices: (i) references; (ii) percentile 
norms for the progressive matrices test; (iii) statistics relating to intake and 
wastage of student nurses in Great Britain; (iv) selection for senior posts in 
hospitals; (v) number of nurse training schools; (vi) length of present training 
courses; (vii) nursing techniques; (viii) “ post-graduate” education; (ix) 
supervision of nurses’ health; (x) nursing the chronic sick; (xi) mental nursing. 


Working Party on the Recruitment and 
Training of Nurses. Minority Report 


Ministry of Health, Department of Health for Scotland & Ministry 
of Labour and National Service. London: His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1948. vi-+ 78 pages. 24x I5cm. Is. 6d. 
[£0.075] 


(i) The problem of estimating the nursing needs of the community; (ii) the 
inadequacy of opinion as a basis for policy in the nursing field; (iii) the value of 
research as a basis for planning the nursing services; (iv) the measurement of 
the effectiveness of nursing care; (v) the productivity of nurses; (vi) conclusions, 
recommendations and acknowledgements. Appendices: (i) references; (ii) 
relationship between duration of stay of patients in hospital and nurse staffing 
ratios; (iii) extracts from statements or letters sent by a sample of ex-student 


nurses; (iv) number of chronic sick and aged infirm in public assistance institu- - 


tions and municipal hospitals in England and Wales at 31st August, 1946; 3} 
number of occupied beds and full-time nurses and midwives (male and female 
employed in civilian hospitals in Great Britain at mid-1947; (vi) growth of the 
nursing and midwifery professions in England and Wales. 


These Reports summarize the findings of a Working Party 
appointed in January 1946 to review the position of the nursing 
profession. The Report represents the views of Sir Robert Wood 
(the Chairman), Miss D. C. Bridges, Miss E. Cockayne, and Dr. 
T. D. Inch. One member of the Working Party, Dr. J. Cohen, 
a unable to concur, and has presented a Minority 

eport. 

The Working Party enquired into the length and type of training 
desirable to equip nurses to fulfil their tasks, the annual intake of 
students required, the means of selecting these and the measures 
needed to reduce wastage in training. The available literature 
and previous reports on these subjects were carefully studied; 
extensive field studies in over 200 hospitals were carried out; and 
representative nurses of all grades employed in every branch of 


the profession were interviewed. A “ job analysis ”’ of the work 
done by nurses in training was undertaken. 

The Working Party found that the wastage during training 
was a key point in the enquiry: excluding failures at the final 
examinations and excluding nurses employed in mental hospitals, 
this was estimated at 36%. Some of this was found to be due to 
unsuitable temperament and therefore reflects faulty selection 
of students, but impartial investigation showed that discontent 
and frustration were cogent factors. It was found that discipline 
was often too harsh and unreasonable, and that the amenities of 
life of those in training and their hours of work all required 
reform. In interviews with student nurses by the Working Party, 
complaints were said to be “* not the vague complaints of a dis- 
contented minority but the conclusions of a statistical survey.” 

Based on job analysis studies, the Working Party concluded 
that a two-year course of training for all nurses would be adequate, 
with provisional registration at the end of two years, followed 
by a further year of supervised practice before licence to practise 
was given. In effect, this is a training for three years, with the 
last year free from academic study. Eighteen months to two 
years would cover training in all branches of nursing, the final 
six months of the two years to be taken in one special branch. 
This would give a uniform title (State Registered Nurse) and quali- 
fication for all nurses. The period of training for student nurses 
would be based on a five-day week of 40 hours, with six weeks’ 
annual leave. There was a strong recommendation that the 
finance of nurse training should be independent of hospital finance. 
All student nurses should continue to receive free tuition with 
board residence or an allowance in lieu and a suitable allowance 
for personal expenses. 

It was also advised that a three-shift system of work in hospitals 
should be instituted. To give effect to this, and to allow the 
student nurses to take full student status, would require an esti- 
mated increase of 22,000 to 24,000 trained nurses and some 
14,000 nursing orderlies. It was thought that to provide for 
existing needs and training reforms a force of not less than 
120,000 and possibly 125,000 trained nurses would be needed. 
It was considered impossible to determine the number of 
— staff required for the expansion of the National Health 

ervice. 

Dr. Cohen found it impossible to sign the Report, since in his 
view its recommendations failed to take sufficient account either 
of the relation between the planning of nursing and the other 
health services and the planning of the nation’s labour resources 
as a whole, or of the extent to which methods employed in psycho- 
logical research can provide a scientific basis for determining 
nursing and medical staffing ratios or determining the length of 
training periods for nurses. He feels that we have yet to discover 
the optimum number of beds per thousand population and the 
optimum number of nurses required to look after them; these 
things should be not matters of opinion but matters of fact 
ascertainable by scientific investigation. 

He argues that “* the task of nurses and doctors alike . . . is, 
presumably, to speed the patient’s recovery’, and takes as the 
economic criterion of nursing effectiveness the duration of the 
patient’s stay in hospital. In an investigation of 260 voluntary’ 
hospitals he found that, on the whole, this was shorter in well- 
staffed hospitals. This evidence supplies him with a prima facie 
case for increasing the number of nurses in general hospitals. 
Few people, however, will agree with the basic assumption on 
which all this is founded—namely, that the duration of the 
patient’s stay in hospital is a satisfactory objective measure of 
the task of nurses and doctors. In fact, the length of stay is 
affected by many factors other than the ratio of staff to patients. 
Apart from the type of illness, it varies with the custom of the 
hospital, its facilities for investigation, treatment and after- 
care, with the whims of doctors and the pressure of the waiting 
list, to say nothing of the individual patient’s reactions to hospital! 
environment and medical treatment. 

In summary, the Working Party’s Report is a welcome docu- 
ment. The “ job analysis’ represents a new way of discovering 
facts by objective investigation. Its main shortcomings are its 
failure to secure the necessary data to answer the question, ** What 


1 [‘ Voluntary’ used in this sense “‘ means not carried on for profit and no! 
provided by a local or public authority ” (The National Health Service Act, 1946, 
annotated ...S. R. Speller, p. 126, London, 1948). Since the inauguration 
of the National Health Service, voluntary hospitals have been incorporated ir 
the State medical service —Epb.] 
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is the proper task of a nurse?”’, and its failure to indicate from 
where the desirable candidates for training as nurses are to come. 
Nevertheless, the Report has stated the problem and it is up to the 
Ministries concerned, the present nursing profession and those 
who are to be nursed, to find out the proper answers. 

The well-being of the country depends on the proper answers 
being found. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY 


1365 Lehrbuch der Augenheilkunde 


Edited by M. Amsler, A. Briickner, A. Franceschetti, H. Goldmann 
& E. B. Streiff. Basel: S. Karger, 1948. xx + 858 pages ; 
342 illustrations ; 4 tables. 25x17 cm. 85 Sw. fr. 


I. Allgemeiner Teil. (i) Untersuchungsmethoden; (ii) allgemeine Sympto- 
matologie; (iii) Auge ynd Gesamtorganismus; (iv) Vererbung und Auge; 
(v) soziale Fragen in der Augenheilkunde ; (vi) allgemeine Therapie. II. Spezieller 
‘eil. (vii) Anatomie; (viii) Physiologie des Auges; (ix) das Glaukom ; 
(:) Verletzungen; (xi) Krankheiten der Bindehaut; (xii) Krankheiten der 
Hornhaut; (xiii) Krankheiten der Lederhaut; (xiv) Krankheiten der Uvea; 
(xv) die Pupille ; (xvi) Krankheiten der Linse ; (xvii) Krankheiten des Glaskérpers ; 
(xviii) Krankheiten der Netzhaut; (xix) Krankheiten des Sehnerven; 
(xx) Krankheiten der Sehbahn; (xxi) Krankheiten der Augenlider; (xxii) 
\\rankheiten der Tranenorgane; (xxiii) Motilitatsstérungen des Auges; (xxiv) 
Krankheiten der Orbita. III]. Augensymptome bei Allgemeinerkrankungen. 
(xxv) Augensymptome bei inneren Erkrankungen im weiteren Sinne; (xxvi) 
Augensymptome dei Frauenkrankheiten; (xxvii) Augensymptome bei chirurgi- 
schen Erkrankungen; (xxviii) Augensymptome bei Zahnkrankheiten; (xxix) 
Augensymptome bei Geisteskrankheiten; (xxx) Augensymptome bei Tropen- 
krankheiten; (xxxi) Augensymptome bei Hautkrankheiten; (xxxii) Augen- 
symptome bei Hautkrankheiten ; (xxxiii) Augensymptome bei Hals-, Nasen- und 
Ohrenkrankheiten. Sachregister. 


This textbook of ophthalmology is intended for the student 
and for the general practitioner. In format and size it resembles 
the well-known textbooks of Axenfeld and of Fuchs, which have 
not been readily available for some time. Ophthalmology in 
Switzerland is very much alive and in this book Swiss ophthal- 
mologists, and also Professor Weve of Utrecht, give a sound 
presentation of Continental teaching. Like every new book it 
has the advantage of being free from dead wood, which is so 
difficult to cut out from revised editions of older textbooks. 
More space is given to the basic sciences than usual ; thus, out 
of some 800 pages, anatomy and embryology occupy nearly 
90 pages, genetics and physiology some 50 pages each, and 
pharmacology and physical medicine some 40 pages. The 
chapter on genetics appears to be too detailed for the clinician, 
both in its theoretical and in its clinical aspects, but the importance 
of genetics is certainly brought home, even if such fine distinctions 
as the differential diagnosis of retinitis punctata albescens from 
fundus albino-punctatus cum hemeralopia are beyond the scope 
of those for whom the book is intended. 

Clinical ophthalmology is lucidly presented and the results of 
modern methods of investigation are included. In the chapter 
on glaucoma the importance of the disease is emphasized by 
statistics showing its incidence, its relation to sex and the influence 
of weather in the occurrence of acute attacks. Though 
gonioscopy is not mentioned by name, descriptions and illus- 
trations of the angle are given. Enlargement of the blind spot 
‘is given as the first change in the field; this differs from Traquair’s 
teaching. In the chapter on muscles, diagnosis is mostly based 
on the double-image test with the red-green glass, and apparently 
major amblyoscopes and the prism-and-cover test are not popular. 
A printing error in the diagnostic table of muscle palsies needs 
correction. In the chapter on chemical burns, Denig’s operation 
is advocated and a useful test for the vitality of the damaged 
conjunctiva is described; amniotic membrane grafting is not 
mentioned. The chapter on eye and general diseases, together 
with that on genetics and the many references to general medicine 
dispersed throughout the book, emphasize an aspect of oph- 
thalmic teaching not well covered by the older texts. 

The careful presentation both of text and illustrations makes the 


say stimulating reading; it is more than the foreword claims 
Or it. 


M. Klein 
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1366 The Practice of Orthoptics 


G. H. Giles. London: Hammond, Hammond & Co. Ltd., 
1947. 366 pages ; 67 figures. 22x 14cm. £1 10s. [£1.5] 


Part I. Introduction to the practice of orthoptics. (i) The basis of orthoptic 
treatment ; (ii) routine refractive examination; (iii) the refractive error in 
squint and heterophoria; (iv) the recognition of unfavourable cases of 
strabismus; (v) the recognition of favourable cases of strabismus—routine 
examination (1); (vi) the routine examination (2); (vii) the selection of orthoptic 
cases of strabismus; (viii) heterophoria—detection and measurement; (ix) the 
selection of heterophoria cases suitable for orthoptic training; (x) the measure- 
ment of the fusional reserves; (xi) the mental effort; (xii) the psychological 
approach to squint treatment. Part II. The clinical practice of orthoptics. 
(xiii) The treatment of concomitant strabismus in outline; (xiv) the treatment of 
concomitant strabismus in detail; (xv) amblyopia, occlusion, and abnormal 
retinal correspondence; (xvi) the treatment of strabismus in young children; 
(xvii) the treatment of special types of strabismus; (xviii) the orthoptic treatment 
of horizontal heterophoria ; (xix) the orthoptic treatment of hyperphoria, cyclo- 
phoria, and convergence insufficiency; (xx) the use of prisms and lenses in 
orthoptic practice; (xxi) the orthoptic treatment of service candidates; (xxii) 
naturopathic methods: a comparison with orthoptics. (xxiii) Glossary. 
Appendix I. Statistical survey of 116 orthoptic cases. Appendix II. Table of 
Stages in treatment of strabismus. Appendix III. Diagnostic table—paralysis 
of the motor muscles. Bibliography. Index. 


Although the author gives a great deal of useful practical 
information in this book, he suffers from not having had the 
opportunity of working in an orthoptic clinic of a hospital where 
in-patient surgical treatment is available, and where the full 
medical aspect of the case can be assessed. In consequence he 
neglects to evaluate the help obtainable from surgical treatment 
in cases of strabismus. This is exemplified by the statement 
made on page 195 with regard to the treatment of concomitant 
convergent strabismus in children, which reads: “*. . . where 
the squint is alternating, and vision equal in both eyes, the squint 
can be safely left providing due care and attention are paid to the 
refractive error. The patient reports periodically for observation, 
but as a rule no orthoptic training is given until the child can 
appreciate what is meant by mental effort.’”” Meanwhile the 
child labours under the adverse psychological effect of his physical 
deformity, and all the time is consolidatigg the secondary sensory 
and motor correspondences, which later will be difficult, or 
perhaps impossible, to eradicate. In the case of squint, as in any 
other physical deformity, an attempt should surely be made to 
cure the condition forthwith, not only cosmetically but also 
functionally. There is no doubt, therefore, that early operation 
is indicated in a large number of cases. 

The chapter entitled ‘‘ The Selection of Orthoptic Cases of 
Strabismus”, which incidentally would be better entitled ‘* The 
Selection of Cases of Strabismus for Orthoptic Treatment ”’, is 
good, and clearly set out. The section of the book describing 
treatment is in the main good, and it is refreshing to find that Mr. 
Giles does not suffer, as so many orthoptists do, from being too 
synoptophore-minded, but appreciates the value of simpler forms 
of apparatus. 

While realizing that ocular palsies are outside the scope of the 
book, the author has included two misleading diagrams (fig. 16, 
21) which are intended to show the actions of the extrinsic ocular 
muscles. One would have thought that by now it was universally 
recognized that although the vertically acting recti muscles are 
adductors, they produce their maximum vertical action when the 
eye is in the abducted position. Similarly, although the obliques 
are abductors, they can produce their maximum vertical action 
only when the eye is adducted. It is the old story of one author 
copying another author’s diagram without due consideration 
as to its veracity. 

The statement on page 68 to the effect that “.. . it is rare” 
(in cases of ocular palsy) “* to find only one muscle affected ... ” 
probably indicates a lack of appreciation of the sequelae that 
take place following palsy of a single extrinsic ocular muscle, 
i.e., overaction of the contra-lateral synergist, contracture of the 
direct antagonist, and secondary inhibitional palsy of the contra- 
lateral antagonist. 

The value of mental effort in the treatment of strabismus is 
undisputed, but one would have preferred to see photographs 
(fig. 35) that purport to show the effect of mental effort in a case 
of convergent strabismus explained on a physiological rather 
than a psychological basis, i.e., that when the eyes are elevated 
and accommodation relaxed the visual axes tend to diverge. 

Fig. 36 is misleading. In the left-hand photograph the patient 
is clearly looking to the left, whereas in the right-hand photograph 
he is looking into the distance. One doubts if there is actually 
any difference in the angle of deviation shown in the two pictures! 
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The best part of the book is the practical advice given with 
regard to the use of the various instruments in orthoptic work. 
The author is to be congratulated on his handling of the subject, 
and also on the excellent bibliography. He has obviously taken 
an immense amount of trouble in the preparation of this book 
and has included interesting information on orthoptic treatment 
of candidates for flying duties, and on naturopathic methods of 
treatment. This is certainly a book that should be read by 
anyone who practises or who is interested in orthoptics. 


T. Keith Lyle 


1367 . Trends in Ophthalmology. Volume 


Edited by Arnold Sorsby. London: Butterworth & Co. 
Ltd., 1948. xix -+ 600 pages; 169 figures; 3 plates. 
25x 17cm. £3 3s. [£3.15] 


Section I. Physiology. (i) The nature of light; (ii) illumination; (iii) night 
vision; (iv) the electrophysiology of the retina; (v) antagonism and interaction 
in vision; (vi) senescence of the eye; (vii) mucopolysaccharides and mucoids of 
ocular tissues and their enzymatic hydrolysis; (viii) some subjective aspects 
of accommodation; (ix) variations and correlations of the optical components 
of the eye; (x) X-ray measurement of the diameters of the living eye. Section II. 
Diagnostic procedures. (xi) Contributions of the slit-lamp (biomicroscope) in 
the elucidations of clinical entities; (xii) gonioscopy; (xiii) angioscotometry ; 
(xiv) ophthalmodynamometry and some of its clinical applications. Section II. 
Pathology. (xv) The nature of sporadic congenital maiformations; (xvi) some 
genetic aspects; (xvii) ocular manifestations of vitamin deficiencies; (xviii) 
clinical lesions due to radiant energy ; (xix) focal infection (1); (xx) focal infection 
(2); (xxi) virus affections of the eye; (xxii) some newly defined clinical entities 
affecting the conjunctiva ; (xxiii) affections of the retinal veins; (xxiv) retinal and 
choroidal tumours; (xxv) abnormal pupillary reactions; (xxvi) lesions of the 
retina and optic nerve in association with blood dyscrasias; (xxvii) hereditary 
optic atrophy as a manifestation of the heredo-ataxias; (xxviii) detachment of 
the retina; (xxix) the pathogenesis of visual disturbances in glaucoma; (xxx) 
hypertensive retinopathy. Section IV. Treatment. (xxxi) X-ray and Grenz- 
ray treatment in ophthalmology ; (xxxii) radiotherapy in ophthal:nology ; (xxxiii) 
sulphonamide therapy ; (xxxiv) penicillin; (xxxv) the scope of retrobulbar alcohol 
injection; (xxxvi) orthoptics ; ees contact lenses; (xxxviii) ophthalmic oint- 
ments; (xxxix) trends in catardct surgery; (xl) the surgery of non-magnetizable 
intra-ocular foreign bodies; (xli) the blocked naso-lacrymal duct; (xlii) lessons 
from modern warfare (1); (xliii) lessons from modern warfare (2); (xliv) amniotic 
membrane grafts in burns. Section V. Social aspects. (xlv) Some problems 
of industrial ophthalmology; (xlvi) the ocular manifestations of leptospirosis; 
(alvii) some ocular aspects of aviation; (xlviii) the care of the blind in England 
and Wales. Index. 


The purpose of the volumes in this series is to provide for the 
clinician who wishes to keep abreast of the most recent develop- 
ments in his specialty a conspectus of that field of knowledge 
intermediate between the systematized information of the text- 
book and the latest scientific research reported disjunctively and 
only too copiously in current periodical literature. It is their 
aim to indicate ** emergent tendencies and formative influences.” 

To this end 48 chapters have been contributed by 44 authors, 
drawn from most of the countries of Europe and America. Their 
wide range of subjects can be seen from the list of contents given 
at the head of this review. The volume ends with four chapters 
on social aspects, one of which discusses some problems of 
industrial ophthalmology, while another deals with the care of 
the blind in England and Wales. 

It would be invidious, not to say presumptuous, to attempt to 
assess the comparative worth of individual contributions. All are 
interesting and, since they contain new knowledge, valuable. Time 
will, as always, show that some of the trends are towards blind 
alleys, and some of the new knowledge it will assess as worthy 
only of a brief note in the dustiest of archives. It is, however, 
works of this type which help the clinician to keep in advance, 
as he should, of the teaching of the textbook, and it is to be hoped 
that the two volumes already published will be followed by others 
at regular, and not too long, intervals. 

The book is well produced and seems to have been most ably 
and impartially edited; not only have the professed aims of 
exclusion of the well-established and inclusion of new points of 
view been consistently achieved, but the various chapters are all 
equally, and eminently, readable. There is a good index and 
most of the chapters carry short but adequate bibliographies as 
the starting points of more extensive reading in any particular 
subject. The book is most useful in giving a short outline of 
recent progress and in indicating some of the lines along which 
further developments in ophthalmology will take place. 


A. J. B. Goldsmith 
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1368 Clinical Ophthalmology for General Prac- 
titioners and Students 
H. M. Traquair. London : Henry Kimpton, 1948. xii + 264 
pages ; 64 figures ; 8 plates. 22x 14cm. £1 5s. [£1.25] 
(i) Anatomy; (ii) physiology, including physiological optics; (iii) diagnosis; 
(iv) examination of the eye; (v) abnormalities in the pupils; (xi) causation of eye 
affections; (vii) therapeutics; (viii) refractive errors and their symptoms; (ix) 
squint, concomitant; (x) squint, paralytic; (xi) eyelids; (xii) lacrimal apparatus; 
(xiii) orbit; (xiv) the conjunctiva and the red eye; (xv) cornea; (xvi) sclera; 
(xvii) iris and ciliary body ; (xviii) glaucoma ; (xix) lens; (xx) visual path and field 
of vision; (xxi) impairment of sight without obvious external signs; (xxii) eye 
changes in some diseases of the nervous system; (xxiii) eye changes in some 
systemic diseases ; (xxiv) functional ocular manifestations ; (xxv) the eye in infancy 
and childhood; (xxvi) the eye in old age; (xxvii) misconceptions and prejudices. 
Appendix. Medico-legal reports. Formulary. Index. 

This book has been written for the undergraduate and the 
general practitioner but it deserves the attention of a wider public. 

Its language is simple and its teaching essentially practical. 
The eye conditions commonly met in everyday practice are dealt 
with concisely, but with relatively full notes on treatment which 
can be done without specialist knowledge and equipment. In 
this connexion one would say that more is expected of the general 
practitioner north than south of the Border. a 

There are excellent chapters on the routine examination of the 
eye, the meaning and significance of refractive errors and squints, 
therapeutic measures, visual fields, functional ocular manifesta- 
tions and on misconceptions and prejudices. The chapter on 
impairment of sight without external signs, and some other parts 
of the book, are hampered by the intentional avoidance of the 
use of the ophthalmoscope, although one might say that the 
author has unintentionally shown such an avoidance to be an 
impossibility. There is little else to criticize, but one would 
contend that an acutely glaucomatous eye is not necessarily a 
red eye. 

The book is most readable and its chief virtues are its wisdom 
and common sense. These alone should commend it to all who 
practise ophthalmology. 

A. Lister 
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1369 Clinical Psychology. A Case Book of the 
Neuroses and their Treatment 


Charles Berg. London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1948. 
vi + 503 pages. 22x14 cm. £1 5s. [£1.25] 
Section I. From medicine to mind. Section Il. The problem of anxiety. 
Section Ill. The hysterias. Section IV. Some more severe illnesses. Section V. 
Treatment. Glossary. Index. 

Dr. Berg is a provocative but extremely readable and lucid writer. 
Even the title of his book arouses criticism, as it does not fulfil 
the reader’s hopes of learning something of the contribution made 
by the various schools of psychology towards our understanding 
of clinical problems ; they are summarily dismissed as “‘ academic”, 
and clinical psychology is equated with psychoanalysis and its 
derivatives. The book’s sub-title, “* A case book of the neuroses 
and their treatment”, would appear to be more representative 
of its contents; the writer develops his ideas on etiology, psycho- 
pathology, and treatment by means of varied and vivid accounts 
of his patients and their disorders. By his manner of presentation 
even more than by what he actually says, Dr. Berg pours scorn 
not only on physical forms of psychiatric treatment, but also on 
superficial methods of therapy ranging from simple advice and 
social management to unorthodox analytical approach and group 
therapy. And yet, later on, he acknowledges the improvements 
produced by these immediately practicable therapeutic approaches 
and the limited applicability of the one and only method, psycho- 
analysis, thought capable of producing a genuine cure of the 
basic disorder. At the same time, he condemns orthodox 
Freudianism, and sides with those analysts who believe that on 
the basis of the principal foundations laid by Freud a variety of 
structures may develop. 

Dr. Berg’s illustrative records of the histories and more 
important phases of treatment are particularly convincing, because 
only rarely is the patient ‘ cured’ and the limitations of any form 
of treatment in psychiatry are shown up clearly; he states tha’ 
psychotherapy can produce a limited, but in some cases very 
useful amelioration of the patient’s symptoms by bringing into 
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consciousness emotionally significant contents of his childhood 
and infancy; beyond this, and far more important than environ- 
mental traumata, lies the patient’s constitution as inherited at 
conception, and thus outside the reach of psychotherapy. 

The first part of the book contains a description and discussion 
of various functional disorders from the dynamic point of view. 
Anxiety, or more fundamentally sexual tension, is looked upon 
as the prime mover in producing nervous or mental breakdown. 
Normally, these tensions obtain adequate discharge along 
instinctual or sublimated paths; but should they not gain this 
outlet, a morbid condition arises, finally leading to a violent 
bursting forth in the form of psychiatric symptoms. The resulting 
clinical picture is thought to depend on the physical and psychical 
structure of the individual. Following Reich, the author draws 
a parallel between nervous breakdown and sexual orgasm, and 
compulsive overwork is looked upon as the tumescent phase of a 
process of which nervous breakdown is its detumescence. For 
the causation of the more serious illnesses, including schizophrenia, 
etiological theories are put forward along familiar psychoanalytic 
lines, with the addition that Berg is a neo-Lamarckian and favours 
the view that morbid reaction tendencies as acquired by successive 
generations are transmitted, and can finally produce overt 
psychotics. In the second part of his book Dr. Berg discusses the 
various types of psychiatric treatment, giving a particularly clear 
account of the theory and practice of psychoanalysis. 

Dr. Berg’s book should be of great interest to general practitioners 
as well as psychiatrists who wish to acquaint themselves with the 
views on the theory and practice of psychological medicine arrived 
at by a widely experienced, psychoanalytically orientated, 
psychiatrist. j 

Felix Post 


1370 The Psychology of Behavior Disorders : 
a Biosocial Interpretation 


Norman Cameron. Cambridge, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1947. xxi + 622 pages ; 2 figures. 22 x 15 cm. 
£1 5s. [£1.25] 


(i) Introduction; (ii) personality development and behavior disorders; (iii) 
behavior organization and behavior pathology; (iv) language, thought and 
role-taking in behavior disorders; (v) need, frustration, and conflict; (vi) basic 
adjustive techniques; (vii) hypochondriacal disorders; (viii) fatigue syndromes; 
(ix) anxiety disorders; (x) compulsive disorders; (xi) hysterical disorders: 
inactivation; (xii) hysterical disorders: autonomy; (xiii) delusions and hallu- 
cinations in behavior disorders; (xiv) paranoid disorders; (xv) schizophrenic 
disorders; (xvi) manic and depressive disorders; (xvii) behavior disorders 
and cerebral incompetence; (xviii) therapy as biosocial behavior. Index. 


This book is an attempt to produce an essentially social inter- 
pretation of all disorders of behaviour. Today man is regarded 
as a psycho-socio-biological unit, and understanding of human 
behaviour necessitates an approach from all these three aspects. 
Just as any attempt to explain man’s behaviour purely in terms of 
anatomy and physiology has so far failed and is likely to continue 
to fail, so will attempts to explain it entirely in social terms. 

On the other hand, The psychology of behavior disorders con- 
tains much that is refreshing and illuminating. It applies normal 
academic psychology and attempts to show that abnormal 
behaviour is merely an exaggeration of certain aspects of the 
normal. Although frequently impressed by the verbal arguments 
put forward, one was nearly always left with a feeling of “‘ why?” 


. Much of the work is descriptive rather than dynamic-interpre- 


tative. Wide use is made of the concept of functional autonomy 
of motive. This may supply a superficial explanation of 
behaviour, but frequently one is left to wonder why such 
behaviour ever arose; and even if an adequate explanation of 
this point is given, there is none as to why it then became 
autonomous. 

No real notice is taken in the book of constitutional differences, 
and the biological side is regarded as a fixed element which can 
therefore be ignored. Individual differences of reaction to the 
same social stresses are inadequately explained. 

Psychoanalytic theory is no less ignored than the biological 
aspect of man. The concept of the unconscious is rejected as an 
unnecessary hypothesis. We are returned, at least in part, to 
“ behaviourism”’. Many psychoanalytic concepts, however, are 
used. This applies particularly to the chapter, ‘* Basic Adjustive 
Techniques.” Terms like “repression” and “regression” 
have by now a fairly well-established meaning in psychopathology 
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owing to their use and elaboration by the psychoanalysts. They 
are defined in this book in the accepted way, but the dynamics of 
these defence measures as previously elaborated by others are 
rejected. The new explanations given here do not appear to be 
an improvement, even if one disagrees with earlier explanations. 

The description of the various behaviour disorders is reasonably 
accurate, although there are many points here and there on which 
psychiatrists will tend to disagree with the author. The definition 
given of “‘ agitated depression”’ states that it occurs “ ... 
without serious behavior disorganization...” This is a 
dogmatic statement which many would see fit to challenge. 

As a whole the book is not without interest; the earlier chapters 
are perhaps the best. Theory has to be stretched at times, when 
it is applied to the psychoses. Social theory will give, as would 
be expected, a partial, but never a whole, explanation of behaviour. 

In spite of its verbosity, this book can be recommended, if only 
as the expression of an extremist’s point of view. © 

. Orton 


1371 Clinical Studies in Psychopathology. A 
ccna to the Aetiology of Neurotic 
ness 


Henry V. Dicks. Second edition. London: Edward Arnold 
& Co., 1947. 238 pages. 22 x l4cm. 15s. [£0.75] 


(i) Introduction; (ii) anxiety states; (iii) special forms of anxiety symptoms : 
phobias; (iv) obsessional states; (v) hysteria; (vi) the play of opposites; (vii) 
some perversions of sexual aim; (viii) abnormalities in sexual function; (ix) drug 
addictions ; (x) some general considerations and conclusion. Index. 


This book originated from a series of lectures given to doctors 
and other students of psychopathology at the Tavistock Clinic, 
and presupposes in the reader comprehensive clinical experience 
of the psychoneuroses. Dr. Dicks describes himself as an eclectic 
in the field of psychopathology, who accepts the fundamentals 
of Freudian psychoanalysis, but who in common with other British 
psychotherapists has come to the conclusion that there are many 
clinical facts which do not fit in with psychoanalytic conceptions. 
The material on which the book is based was obtained during 
the treatment of patients, using a modified free-association 
technique with special stress laid on the working through of early 
childhood experiences. All the author’s points are fully illustrated 
by case histories, and as far as this is at all possible, short of 
publishing complete treatment protocols, the accounts are lucid 
and convincing. 

From the study of the psychopathology of anxiety states, 
obsessional states, hysteria, sexual perversions, and drug 
addictions the author is led to postulate that there are three early 
and basic biological needs; apart from sexual tendency and 
aggressiveness corresponding to the libido and the death instinct 
of one stage in Freud’s evolution of thought, he regards as more 
fundamental a “ third instinct” of self-preservative tendency. 
This instinct of security is ultimately based in both sexes on the 
relationship to the good, protecting, nourishing mother. The 
elemental dread of loss of the mother expresses itself in infantile 
anxiety which, according to Dicks, constitutes the common 
denominator of all neuroses; the various neurotic syndromes 
are merely different ways in which infantile anxiety has been 
countered by various individuals. To give just one example: 
sexual perversions are not interpreted in the Freudian way as 
representing a failure to deal with impulses by reaction-formations ; 
on the contrary, it is thought that many—though perhaps not 
all—types of sexual perversions in themselves represent reaction- 
formations against deeper feelings of deprivation and loss of the 
mother or the breast, and an attempt at recapturing them. From 
this follows that the therapeutic outlook on the perversions may 
not be as unpromising as has usually been thought. The aim 
and rationale of psychotherapy as practised by the author lies 
in the restoration of the sense of security for the fulfilment of the 
individual’s emotional demands and needs. The analytic trans- 
ference acts in the first instance by re-establishing this security, 
and this relationship between patient and therapist becomes the 
pattern for the development of mature personal relationships 
with his environment, i.e., the achievement of mental health. 

The manner in which the author develops his theme and defines 
the position he takes up is instructive and thought-provoking, 
but his wholesale condemnation of the constitutional approach 
to almost all neurotic disorders will be regretted by readers who 
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remain convinced that there is such a thing as “ neurotic con- 
stitution ’’, but that nevertheless patients thus afflicted can be 
understood and helped along psychotherapeutic lines. 

Felix Post 


1372 Psychiatric Research 
Cecil K. Drinker et al. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 


Press ; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
(Harvard University Monographs in Medicine 
113 pages ; 


Press, 1947. 
and Public Health, No. 9.) 
22x 14cm. tis. 6d. [£0.575] 


(i) Research at the McLean Hospital; (ii) biochemical problems related to 
psychiatry ; (iii) integration of medical and psychiatric problems: a report of 
progress; (iv) protocol for a review of psychiatry ; (v) psychical seizures; (vi) the 
psychobiology of psychiatric research. 

In this stimulating little book are published six addresses given 
on the occasion of the opening of the new Laboratory for 
Biochemical Research at the McLean Miospital, Waverley, 
Massachusetts. The authors have described different aspects of 
psychiatric research, allowing themselves more freedom for 
speculation than they would, perhaps, in their more formal 
scientific communications. If this makes the book less com- 
mendable to the student, it enhances its interest to those who are 
already familiar with current trends in psychiatry. 

_The introductory address by Professor Drinker describes the 
historical development of the modern attitude towards psychiatry 
as well illustrated by the changes occurring in the mental hospitals 
of Massachusetts. ‘ Research,” he remarks, “is interminably 
expensive ... yet, in the end, it has vast potentialities for 
profit. ...” The address of Dr. Jordi Folch, the Director of 
the new Biochemical Laboratory, gives a survey of brain function 
from the biochemical point of view. The chapter is outstanding 
and gives a masterful account of some of the main problems in 
this field. He describes in general terms the results of the work 
on the respiration and utilization of glucose by the brain, stressing 
the importance in this connexion of the blood-brain barrier. 
In describing the function of the glial cells he is prepared to credit 
the view that the astrocytes may function as “ nurse cells ” for the 
nourishment of the neurons, a suggestion which has found little 
acceptance among histologists, but which is nevertheless pro- 
vocative and may lead to further work. The last part of his 
chapter is devoted to the biochemical aspects of the growth and 
development of the nervous system. Here he stresses the need for 
further research on the fundamental as well as on the clinical 
problems. 

Professor Cobb’s address deals with the etiology of neurocircu- 
latory asthenia or “effort syndrome”. Considering this as a 
particular problem in psychosomatic medicine, he emphasizes 
the importance of the “ pluralistic * view of etiology; the factors 
concerned include those which are hereditary, anatomical, bio- 
chemical, psychological and sociological, and are therefore best 
investigated by “a simultaneous assault by internist, physiologist, 
chemist, and psychologist.” 

Dr. Gasser points out that current developments of thought in 
philosophy are significant for neuropsychiatry, which needs to 
be looked at from a wider viewpoint than that from which it 
is often seen. He expresses the logical positivist thesis that 
many problems of science are mainly linguistic, involving the 
meaning and significance of statements. This is particularly 
relevant to psychiatry, in which too little attention has been 
given to the meaninglessness of statements which are incapable 
of verification. “ The crucial question is, will not the science of 
psychiatry develop most rapidly if its reports are so phrased as 
to by-pass that for which there is no means of observation and 
subsequent communication.” 

Professor Wilder Penfield gives a fascinating account of our 
knowledge of the anatomical and electrophysiological factors 
related to psychical seizures. He concludes that further advance 
in psychiatry must depend on the development of the broad field 
of neurobiology, which includes all the basic sciences. Professor 
Strecker condemns the “ all-or-nothing” attitude, which has 
led to the indiscriminate misuse of methods of limited application, 
such as electroshock treatment and prefrontal leucotomy. His 
essay is a plea for greater flexibility of thought in psychiatry. 

It is refreshing to hear a group of distinguished investigators 
expressing their private views without restraint in terms which are 
intelligible to those who are not specialists. In a field which has 
never been dull, this volume provides new interest. 

Derek Richter 


illustrations. 
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1373 Introduction to Group-Analytic Psycho- 
therapy. Studies in the Social Integration 
of Individuals and Groups 


S. H. Foulkes. London: William Heinemann Medical Books 
Ltd., 1948. xiv pages. 22x 14cm. £1 Is. [£1.05) 

Part I. General introduction. Part II. The background. Part III. The 

‘oup-analytic situation. Part IV. The conductor’s contribution. Part V. 
urvey. Bibliography. Index. 

The name “‘ group psychotherapy ”’ is today applied to a variety 
of methods which cover an even wider range of possible techniques 
than is the case in individual psychotherapy. The term “ group- 
analytic psychotherapy” has been coined by the author tc 
characterize the distinctive features of his approach in contrast to 
inspirational, suggestive, didactic, or socio-dramatic group 
techniques. Group analysis shares with psychoanalysis basic 
psychopathological concepts. Yet there are essential differences 
which are stressed to prevent the misconception that group 
analysis is simply psychoanalysis in groups. The group situation 
contains therapeutic influences of its own which are not as 
immediate and actual in individual psychotherapy. The group 
approach may therefore be the method of choice for many patients. 

The analytical group technique has the advantage of combining 
therapy with an opportunity for the scientific investigation of the 
mechanisms and forces operative within groups. The author’s 
wide experience both as a Freudian analyst and as a group 
therapist enables him to make many relevant contributions to 
the numerous problems of group treatment, whether he discusses 
such apparently trivial, but nevertheless important, details as the 
size of groups and the seating arrangement of their members, or 
the changes produced in the patients’ ego, or the specific thera- 
peutic factors in group analysis. His principal object is, however, 
the exposition of the method of group-analytic psychotherapy, 
and, in particular, of the role of the therapist or “ conductor ” 
which he elaborates from many points of view. Without the 
conductor's influence the group would cease to be a therapeutic 
one. His task is therefore of first importance; it is described as 
“ discriminating activity”’ which has to adjust itself flexibly to 
varying group conditions, and therefore may range from passive 
observation to subtle directing or even overt leadership at different 
times. 

Examples of various group meetings illustrate the author’s 
activities as conductor and his motives for them. To the reader, 
however, who has had no personal experience of the emotional 
response in therapeutic groups, the dry records of group con- 
versations may appear flat and commonplace, as they fail to 
a the living atmosphere—a difficult and perhaps impossible 
task. 
The book is not entirely devoted to the description of analytic 
groups. Other groups of different size and purpose are described, 
to demonstrate the wider social implications of the group 
approach. This digression from the central theme recalls the 
author’s experiences as an Army psychiatrist. He introduced 
the method of group-analytic psychotherapy at the Northfield 
Military Hospital, and later co-operated in what has since become 
known as the “ Northfield experiment”. This was a venture in 
hospital administration, based on broad principles of group 
co-ordination, which succeeded in welding patients and staff 
together into a democratic and partially self-governing hospita! 
community of high morale. 

The book would have gained if the author had applied more 
“ discriminating activity ” to his style of writing and compositio: 
which is often vague and diffuse. The unwary reader may mis: 
many relevant thoughts which are obscured by their verbai 
wrappings. 

F. Kraupl Taylor 


1374 Modern Trends in Psychological Medicine 


Edited by Noe/ G. Harris. 
1948. xii + 450 pages ; 25 figures. 
[€2.5] 

(i) The relation of psychological medicine to general medicine (psycho- 
somatic medicine); (ii) the physiology of emotions; (iii) the importance 
of constitutional factors: (iv) the causative factors in mental disturbances ; 
(v) electrophysiology in psychiatry; (vi) diagnostic measures; (vii) marriage ani 
family life; (viii) the future of child guidance; (ix) psychopathic personality ; 
(x) psychotherapy; (xi) recent technique of physical treatment and its results; 
(xii) further developments in abreaction ; (xiii) modern social and group therapy ° 


London : Butterworth & Co. Ltd., 
25x 17 cm. £2 10s. 
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(xiv) principles of mental hygiene; (xv) character formation in relation to 
education ; (xvi) personnel selection; (xvii) mental hygiene in industry; (xviii) 
rehabilitation and the individual; (xix) psychological medicine and world 


affairs. Index. 

Modern trends in psychological medicine is perhaps the most 
important symposium on mental health to appear since the 
special issue of the Journal of Mental Science published in 1944, 
In all, there are 19 chapters, each devoted to a separate topic, 
and each contributed by an author accepted as an authority in that 
particular field. 

The articles cover a very wide range of subjects, from the 
physiology of the emotions to a study of psychological medicine 
and world affairs. One of the articles is contributed by a New 
Zealand worker, and two by Americans; the remaining 16 come 
from the United Kingdom. 

It is one of the more satisfactory features of this symposium 
ihat an attempt has been made to cover work in progress in all 
parts of the United Kingdom. There is here no narrow limitation 
io the work of one particular school or of one particular region. 
All specialist workers in psychological medicine should find this 
book of interest. 


G. A. W. A. 


1375 Contributions 
1945 


Melanie Klein. London: Hogarth Press & Institute of 
Psycho-Analysis, 1948. (The International Psycho- 
Analytical Library, No. 34.) 416 pages. 22x14 cm. 
£1 Is. [£1.05] 

(i) The development of a child (1921); (ii) the réle of the school in the 
libidinal development of the child (1923); (iii) infant analysis (1923); {iv) a 
contribution to the psychogenesis of tics (1925); (v) the psychological 
principles of infant analysis (1926); (vi) symposium on child analysis (1927); 
(vii) criminal tendencies in normal children (1927); (viii) early stages of the 
Oedipus conflict (1928); (ix) personification in the play of children (1929); 
(x) infantile anxicty-situations reflected in a work of art and in the creative 
impulse (1929); (xi) the importance of symbol-formation in the development 
of the ego (1930); (xii) the psychotherapy of the psychoses (1930); (xiii) a 
contribution to the theory of intellectual inhibition (1931); (xiv) the early 
development of conscience in the child (1933); (xv) on criminality (1934); 
(xvi) a contribution to the psychogenesis of manic-depressive states (1935); 
(xvii) mourning and its relation to manic-depressive states (1940); (xviii) the 
Oedipus complex in the light of early anxieties (1945). Bibliography. List of 


patients. Index. 

In the past twenty years two subjects have gained special 
prominence among psychoanalysts: psychological development 
during the earliest phases of infancy, and the manic-depressive 
and schizophrenic psychoses. To both subjects Melanie Klein, 
in London, has made original contributions. Now collected in 
a special volume, they give testimony to the author’s devotion 
to psychological research and to the courage with which she has 
penetrated into a field of psychology where more stress has to be 
laid on hypotheses than on objective data. The author is con- 
vinced that certain mental processes in the infant’s early life are 
identical with certain morbid mental changes encountered in 
psychotics. She writes of “the depressive position” of the 
infant child, of its flight from this into manic excitement, and of 
painful states perceived by the infant in the form of “ persecution 
fantasies”. From the changes in the infant’s behaviour, which 
accompany its happiness and sadness, she believes she has learned 
how to picture “ the inner world of the psychotic patient”. Thus 
early mental development in its relation to psychological conflict 
and abnormalities in later life becomes for her full of meaning 
and. dramatic possibilities. While these theories and observa- 
tions are earnestly discussed among psychoanalysts, they have 
been definitely accepted only by those who have been working 
in close co-operation with the author. Without such contact 
familiarization with her approach seems impossible or, at least, 
difficult. The’ likelihood is not remote, however, that one day 
psychiatry will be able successfully to contact the psychotic, for 


a benefit, through what it has learned from the psychology of 
infants. 


to Psycho-Analysis, 1921- 


W. Hoffer 


1376 Psychoanalysis Today 


Edited by Sdndor Lorand. London: Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
1948. xvi + 404 pages. 22x14 cm. £1 5s. [£1.25] 
(i) Freud's influence on medicine; (ii) psychoanalysis and internal medicine; 


(iii) sychosomatic medicine; (iv) therapeutic approach to psychosomatic 
Problems; (v) child analysis; (vi) the early development of conscience in the 
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child; (vii) child-parent relationship; (viii) prevention of mental disease in 
childhood; (ix) juvenile delinquency; (x) psychoanalytic social work; (xi) 
mental hygiene; (xii) development of the ego-psychology; (xiii) dream 
mechanisms and interpretations; (xiv) sexuality and its réle in che neuroses; 
(xv) hysterias and phobias; (xvi) obsessional neuroses; (xvii) character 
formation; (xviii) pathological character formation; (xix) war neurosis; 
(xx) neuroses and psychoses; (xxi) manic-depressive psychoses; (xxii) 
schizophrenias ; (xxiii) organic psychoses; (xxiv) the technique of psycho- 
analytic therapy; (xxv) psychotherapy and _ psychoanalysis; (xxvi) the 
psychology of religion; (xxvii) psychoanalysis and sociology; (xxviii) problems 
of crime; (xxix) approaches to art; (xxx) psychoanalysis and literature 
(xxxi) psychoanalysis and anthropology. Index. 

Some fifty years ago, in studying the phenomena of hysteria, 
Freud searched for a method which could replace hypnosis and 
lessen the physician’s dependence on the patient’s suggestibility. 
This book shows that since these early beginnings psychoanalysis 
has penetrated into every aspect of life, individual and social, 
healthy and morbid. 

Not without justification has psychoanalysis been called the 
microscopy of the mind. Like interrogation of the patient in 
the state of hypnosis or like narco-analysis it can bring to con- 
sciousness—while not interfering with the state of consciousness 
itself—thoughts, feelings and memories which had been un- 
conscious, of which the patient was not aware. Psychoanalysis 
possesses the revealing and at the same time frightening qualities 
of a miscroscope, which makes the invisible visible, be it 
structure, pathogenic agencies or morbid changes. Psycho- 
analysis not only reveals the modes of mental functioning, the 
intrinsic dangers which threaten our mental equilibrium, but also 
the healing power of insight into and awareness of those un- 
conscious processes which are mainly centred round the memories 
which connect us with the past. 

Psychoanalysis today is an atlas of such microscopy of the 
mind. Twenty-nine psychiatrists and psychologists have joined 
with the editor in his endeavour to present a comprehensive 
summary of psychoanalytic research and practice. Medical 
application plays a major part in this volume. It opens with 
four papers written by pioneers in the field of psychosomatic 
medicine. Special attention should be paid to those pages which 
describe the role of psychosomatic factors in the establishment of 
chronic disease patterns in patients who seek help while the 
illness is still reversible. This is an important aspect which 
balances the emphasis thrown on cure in contrast to the pre- 
vention of diseases. 

Preventive measures are mainly discussed in the essays which 
depict the child’s emotional development as it is encountered in 
child analysis, in the parent-child relationship and in mental 
diseases of childhood. Delinquency too plays an important 
role both from the curative and from the preventive point of view. 

The psychiatrist will find a variety of papers dealing with such 
obtrusive factors of modern life as neuroses, perversions and 
character abnormalities. All the light psychoanalysis has been 
able to throw on to the understanding of the psychoses, including 
the “‘organic psychoses’’, is carefully recorded by renowned 
psychiatrists. No attempt is made to give instruction in the 
technique of treatment in detail, but two papers convey much 
information on therapy. 

Modern medicine has now accepted the main concepts of 
psychoanalysis and is about to integrate them. Some miscon- 
ceptions will still have to be rectified, and in doing so this volume 
will certainly be of great value. It is well adapted to add authorit- 
ative information to what the medical profession has learned 
about psychoanalysis from hearsay and sketchy teaching. But 
physicians should not be surprised if they find other professional 
groups equally keen to make use of psychoanalytic principles. 
They have been found most fruitful by educationists, social 
welfare workers, and scientists, who attempt to understand the 
origin of religious feelings and artistic creativeness, and especially 
in sociology and anthropology. While Psychoanalvsis today has 
not been able to deal with all these applications, those which are 
presented are set forth in lucid and authoritative statements. 


W. Hoffer 


1377 Modern Psychiatry in Practice 


W. Lindesay Neustatter. Second edition. London: J. & A. 
Churchill Ltd., 1948. viii + 275 pages. 21x 14cm. 12s. 6d. 
[£0.625] 

Section 1. Psychopathology. (i) Psychopathology—general; (ii) psycho- 


athology—the different schools of thought. Section I. Disorders of children. 
biti Anxiety in children; (iv) behaviour disorders; (v) disorders of speech; (vi) 
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disorders of bladder and bowel control; (vii) mental deficiency; (viii) modern 
methods of treatment in children; (ix) vocational guidance (by Jack 
Jennings, B.A.). Section III. Neuroses and psychoses in adults. (x) Anxiety 
states; (xi) obsessional states; (xii) hysteria; (xiii) depressive states, mania and 
suicide; (xiv) psychopathy; (xv) paranoid states; (xvi) schizophrenia (dementia 
praecox); (xvii) the common organic psychoses; (xviii) Sexual difficulties and 
abnormalities. I. Normal sexuality and dysfunction; (xix) Sexual difficulties 
and abnormalities. Il. Sexual malfunction (the perversions); (xx) neuro- 
psychiatry and psychiatric sequellae [sic] of head injury. Section IV. Methods 
of treatment. (xxi) The approach to the patient; (xxii) psychoanalysis ; (xxiii) 
shorter psychotherapeutic methods; (xxiv) physical therapy and comparisons of 
methods. Section V. General. (xxv) Psychology and general medicine; 
(xxvi) causation and prophylaxis of mental illness; (xxvii) the law, and some 
problems of disposal. Index. 

The first edition of this little introduction to clinical psychiatry 
was entitled Modern psychology in practice and was published 
in 1937. The present edition has been partly rewritten and reflects 
the author’s further experience of civilian and service psychiatry. 
The section on psychiatric disorders of children is sensible and 
particularly helpful. There are new chapters on psychopathy, 
neuropsychiatry and on physical therapy. The whole con- 
stitutes a readable and entertaining account suitable for the 
general practitioner, nurse, social worker and schoolteacher. 
The medical student will be helped to a fuller understanding of 
both his psychiatric and non-psychiatric patients, and will be 
stimulated to further reading by the author’s communicated 
enthusiasm. The views expressed are often unorthodox and so 
will not always commend themselves to examiners. _ i 

It has been Dr. Neustatter’s aim to present his subject without 
recourse to technical jargon. His style is refreshingly original 
and light-hearted, but it is regrettable that his spelling and syntax 
must be similarly described. To those unfamiliar with the 
literature it will be irritating to read the names of authorities 
without any directions for tracing the relevant publications, and 
in a work for the uninitiated a list of references for further reading 
would be helpful. In the description of electro-convulsion 
therapy the stated voltage of 10 should read 100 volts. 
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1378 Radioactive Substances Act, 1948. 11 & 
12 Geo. 6. Ch. 37 


London : His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1948. 12 pages. 
24x ISem. 4d. [£0.0165] 

(i) Powers of Minister of Supply in relation to radioactive substances; (ii) 
control of importation and exportation of radioactive substances; (iii) control 
of sale and supply of radioactive substances; (iv) control of use of irradiating 
apparatus for therapeutic purposes; (v) safety regulations for occupations 
involving radioactive substances and irradiating apparatus; (vi) Advisory 
Committee; (vii) power of entry and inspection; (viii) offences and penalties; 
(ix) regulations and orders; (x) power to revoke or vary Orders in Council 
and orders; (xi) expenses of Ministers; (xii) interpretation; (xiii) application 
to Scotland; (xiv) application to Northern Ireland; (xv) short title. 

The Radioactive Substances Act, 1948 establishes a most 
necessary control over the manufacture, sale and use of radio- 
active materials, and also over the use of irradiating apparatus 
“ of a prescribed class or description ’’ on human beings. 

Power to produce, purchase, store, transport and dispose of 
radioactive substances is vested in the Minister of Supply under 
Sections 1 and 2. Section 3 of the Act is of the greatest interest 
to medical practitioners. Under it, the sale or supply of more 
than a certain quantity of any radioactive substance is forbidden 
when this is intended for therapeutic use on human beings unless 
by a qualified and specially licensed medical practitioner or by 
a registered pharmacist supplying “‘ under the authority of a 
prescription signed and dated by any practitioner licensed as 
aforesaid”’. This restriction applies except in the case of a few 
specified exceptions. 

The maximum quantities of different radioactive substances 
permitted to be sold freely will become known later in regula- 
tions made by the appropriate Minister after consultation with 
an Advisory Committee established under Section 6 of the Act. 
The licensing of practitioners under Section 3 is (in England and 
Wales) by the Minister of Health. Applications for licences 
must be made in writing to the Minister of Health within three 
months from a day to be appointed by the Minister. Until the 
practitioner is notified of the Minister’s decision on the licence, 
the provisions of the Section will have effect as if the licence had 
been granted. 
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For the use of certain classes of irradiating apparatus on human 
patients, practitioners will have to be licensed under Section 4 
of the Act. The types of irradiation apparatus are not specified 
in the Act, but they would no doubt include machines such as 
cyclotrons which can produce a stream of highly energetic ionizing 
particles. 

Provision is made in Section 5 of the Act for the issue of 
regulations to protect from chance exposure to ionizing radio- 
actions persons employed where radioactive substances are pro- 
duced, stored or used. The safe disposal of radioactive waste is 
also provided for. This is a problem which will become 
increasingly serious as the therapeutic use of radioisotopes is 
extended. 

The Act is a well-thought-out and wise measure which shoul< 
ensure that supplies of radioactive substances are readily available 
for use in research and medicine. At the same time, the public 
is safeguarded against avoidable exposure to ionizing radiation, 
and against commercial exploitation by the ignorant or the 
unscrupulous. 

W. J. Arrol 
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1379 Modern Trends in Diagnostic Radiology 


Edited by J. W. McLaren. London : Butterworth & Co. Ltd., 
1948. xxi + 464 pages; 381 figures. 25 x 17cm. £3 

(i) Meaning of speed and contrast in X-ray materials; (ii) safety in the radio- 
diagnostic department; (iii) vision by X-rays; (iv) radiology in research; (v) 
radiographic diagnosis of tumours of the pharynx and larynx ; (vi) occupational 
diseases of the lungs; (vii) pulmonary haemosiderosis; (viii) significance of seg- 
mental lesions in the lung; (ix) primary tumours of the lung; (x) the status of 
radiology in lung tuberculosis; (xi) post-operative chest complications; (xii) 
sarcoidosis; (xiii) radiology of the heart; (xiv) principles of kymography; (xv) 
modern trends in gastro-enterology; (xvi) colonic disease in children; (xvii) 
radiology of the gall-bladder ; (xviii) renal tuberculosis ; (xix) urethrocystography ; 
(xx) tumours of bone; (xxi) vertebral disc lesions; (xxii) abnormalities of the 
spine; (xxiii) bone changes following irradiation; (xxiv) some aspects of ventri- 
culography and encephalography; (xxv) cerebral angiography; (xxvi) the eye 
and radiology; (xxvii) foetal abnormalities (in utero and after birth); (xxviii) 
aspects of hydatid disease; (xxix) applications of diagnostic radiology in radio- 
| a ll (xxx) blood changes ; (xxxi) the law relating to the practice of radiology. 

ndex. 
_ To keep constantly abreast of the progress of modern medicine 
is a difficult task. There have been so many recent advances in 
our knowledge of the causation of disease during the last ten 
years that to attempt to cover the whole field of medical 
literature would, however desirable, be an impossible task. In 
consequence one is apt to confine .one’s reading to one’s own 
specialty and to neglect the wider sphere of general medicine. 
All workers in medicine have their own particular subjects in 
which they have accumulated a large store of knowledge, larger 
than the average worker, and to hear these views expressed in an 
authoritative article is more valuable than any review of the 
literature, however exhaustive that might be. To summarize these 
subjects in a small space will allow one to become conversant 
with all the modern work with the minimum of effort and yet 
leave a field for further research in the references provided by the 
author. 

Dr. McLaren has accomplished this task in Modern trends in 
diagnostic radiology—the fourth book to be published in a series 
which has become extremely valuable and successful. He has 
not attempted to summarize the work of others, but has per- 
suaded the authors to contribute exhaustive articles from their 
own store of knowledge; these he has collected together and 
edited. There can be no doubt that he has selected his authors 
with the greatest care and has persuaded them to say the 
maximum amount in as small a space as possible and to illustrate 
their articles well. 

There is so much in the book that it is difficult to pick out any 
particular part for mention. The early chapters deal with 
technical problems, advantages and advances of the modern 
x-ray film, and the need and methods of providing adequa‘e 
protection for workers in x-ray departments. 

The editor himself contributes two sections to the book. The 
first is on the use to which x rays have been put in the field of 
research and the possibility of their extended use in the futur, 
and the second on the indications and the value of examination 
by kymography. In the chapter on research he deals with the 
work which has been done with x-ray micrography in the study 
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of the circulation, and the value of x-ray cinematography. 
Articles follow on the soft-tissue radiography of the larynx and 
pharynx in the diagnosis and delineation of tumour masses. An 
excellent chapter on occupational diseases of the lung follows, 
in which the author enumerates and describes the conditions. 
He gives a warning about attempts to diagnose silicosis by the 
35 mm. film. Further papers follow dealing with the early 
diagnosis of pulmonary tuberculosis by means of x ray and the 
evaluation of this method, the chest complications following 
surgery, and a very authoritative article on the subject of sar- 
coidosis. All the papers cover the extent of our present know- 
leige and summarize the accepted views. There is a long paper 
on cardiac radiology which is particularly well illustrated and is 
of great interest. The modern methods of examination of the 
gastrointestinal tract are reviewed in relation to diseases of the 
stomach and bowel, with an exposition of modern views. 
Cerebral arteriography and the value of encephalography and 
ventriculography are fully dealt with; the latter paper, the last 
one to be published by Lysholm, deserves a high place of honour. 
The paper on the early diagnosis of renal tuberculosis is par- 
ticularly valuable. 

Papers are included on irradiation injuries and their detection, 
the legal implications of medical and radiological practice, bone 
tu nours and the bone changes they cause, and the blood changes 
as,ociated with the use of radiation. All these are valuable con- 
tr:outions of the highest order. 

There is much to be said in praise of this book: it is excellently 
illistrated, well produced and bound, and the only criticism one 
cen offer when reaching the end is that despite its 464 pages the 
book is still too short. Its reception will surely stimulate the 
author and the publishers to make the publication of a book 
of this type a yearly event. 

P. H. Whitaker 


1330 The Treatment of Malignant Disease by 
Radium and X-rays: Being a Practice of 
Radiotherapy 


Ralston Paterson. London: Edward Arnold & Co., 1948. 
ix + 622 pages ; 33 figures. 24 x 17 cm. £2 5s. [£2.25] 
(i) General principles; (ii) determination of treatment policy; (iii) choice of 
technique, time and dose; (iv) armamentarium; (v) calibration of X-ray plant 
and choice of operating factors; (vi) planning and prescription of X-ray treat- 
ment; (vii) beam-directed small-field X-ray therapy; (viii) the radium dosage 
system; (ix) construction of radium moulds and X-ray beam direction appli- 
cators; (x) the reaction to radiation; (xi) the skin; (xii) the lip; (xiii) the 
mouth; (xiv) the pharynx and larynx; (xv) head and neck—various; (xvi) 
secondary lymph nodes; (xvii) the oesophagus; (xviii) the lung and mediastinum ; 
(xix) the breast; (xx) the uterine cervix; (xxi) the body of the uterus; 
(xxi!) the bladder; (xxiii) the rectum and the anus; (xxiv) the genital organs; 
(xxv) bone and connective tissue; (xxvi) the reticulo-endothelial system; 
(xxvii) the blood; (xxviii) the brain; (xxix) causes of failure of treatment; 
(xxx) teleradium therapy; (xxxi) protection of staff from radiation effects; 
(xxxii) organization; (xxxiii) research on the biological action of radiation; 
(xxxiv) new radiotherapeutic agents. Index. Radium dosage graphs. 
Paterson’s book on the treatment of malignant disease by 
radium and x rays is the first of its kind to be published in Great 
Britain. It completes a trilogy of which the two preceding 
volumes have consisted of (i) a statement of results and (ii) an 
account of the system of radium dosage. Like the centre from 
which they emanate, the volumes have shown an expanding 
tendency and this last volume is an ambitious, beautifully pro- 
duced publication of which the author may be justifiably proud. 
It is really a series of monographs describing the conceptions 
of the Manchester School, and their rationale and methods of 
treatment in dealing with malignant disease. Other methods 
and other ideas are given little consideration for, as the author 
States in the introduction, “... there are many alternative, 
equally well-founded approaches to the various problems ”’, and 
the book must be considered as “*. . . one particular practice 
of that specialty in which it is hoped that a reasonable synthesis 
of most that is well-tried has been achieved.” But no apology 
is needed, for as a clear, dogmatic but reasonable statement 
describing the principles, reflecting a wide experience of the 
treatment of cancer on the basis of sound clinical knowledge and 
unremitting scientific effort, it will be difficult to equal and well- 
nigh impossible to surpass. The author warns us, however, 
and the reader will do well to remember, that he deals with an 
evolving specialty” and that the “dogmatic” presentation 
should be taken as definiteness of statement, not fixity of opinion. 
An account is given of radiotherapeutic principles, principles on 
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which treatment policy is based, the techniques used and the 
apparatus necessary. Clear accounts are given of the radium 
dosage system and adequate graphs and tables included for 
moulds and implants, to make the book useful for practical 
reference. Indeed the keynote of the book is that enough detail 
is provided for Manchester techniques based on Manchester 
principles to be carried out by the radiotherapist who masters 
its contents. 

In a book of more than 600 pages it is not possible to give a 
comprehensive list of all the points which occur to the reviewer 
in connexion with matters of detail, but in addition to the virtues 
mentioned above, the following are noteworthy. The stress 
laid on the necessity of nursing and adequate diet, together with 
the practical details, is an excellent feature. The chapter on field 
selection and prescription is interesting and useful, although to 
the reviewer it seems that the principles followed involve undesir- 
able irradiation of normal tissues. 

Criticisms which might be made are numerous, but for the 
most part are of omissions for which the author excuses himself 
in the introduction. However, it does not seem to accord with 
his principles to consider that the x-ray treatment dose given to a 
larynx in five weeks should be equal to or less than, for instance, 
the radium dose given to a tongue in a few days. No mention 
is made of the use of coagulation for vulval carcinoma. The 
difference between permanent seed implants and radium implants 
is not emphasized and the possibility of using unequally loaded 
radium needles as an important advance in technique is not 
mentioned. 

The collaborators who have contributed special chapters are 
worthy of the author. The radiotherapists are Margaret Tod, 
on gynaecological and reticulo-endothelial conditions, J. L. 
Dobbie on x-ray field selection, Walter Levitt on treatment of 
blood conditions, and B. W. Windeyer & J. E. Roberts on tele- 
radium treatment. Edith Paterson contributes a review of radio- 
biological work, and Geoffrey Jefferson in his own masterly 
style adds lustre to the book by his account of tumours of the 
central nervous system. Help with the physics has been given 
by W. J. Meredith. It is undoubtedly a book for all 
radiotherapists. 

Frank Ellis 


1381 Radiotherapy and Cancer 


A. G. C. Taylor, Joan Lassetter & T. K. Morgan. London : 
H. K. Lewis & Co. Ltd., 1948. 81 pages. 22 x I5 cm. 
7s. 6d. [£0.375] 


Part I. The basis and methods of treatment. Physics—Radiobiology—The 
intention of treatment—Records—Methods of treatment. Part II. The treat- 
ment of cancer in individual sites. A histological classification—Buccal cavity 
and pharynx—Digestive organs—Respiratory organs—Female genital organs— 
Male genital organs—Urinary tract—Skin—Nervous system—Eye—Endocrine 
glands—Sarcoma. 

These notes, written by the radiotherapists of the Wessex 
Radiotherapy Board, which controls the radiotherapy at South- 
ampton, Bournemouth and Portsmouth, were written primarily 
to enable radiotherapists in the region to have a common state- 
ment of classification, principles and methods of treatment so 
that they could pool their experience and make the best use of 
their limited physical service. They are also intended to give 
physicians, surgeons and general practitioners an understanding 
of the radiotherapist’s point of view in the treatment of cancer, 
as it was thought that this information might stand them in good 
stead when advising their patients and would contribute to the 
success of team work in the treatment of this group of diseases. 

The first part explains the mode of action and the effects of 
radiation, the basis of selection of cases for treatment and the 
methods employed. The second part gives the authors’ views 
on the treatment of cancer according to site, extent of spread and 
microscopical structure. The notes are clear and well set out, 
but so compressed that the sections on physics and biology will 
be of little value to those with any knowledge of the subject and 
can hardly produce much enlightenment in those with none. 
That the methods of treatment are set down by sites shows that 
much care and thought have been given to these problems and 
that a high standard of treatment is maintained. Such brief 
statements may be of value as general guides but there is also no 
little danger that they may lead to the impression that tumours 
and not patients are being treated. 

Surgery is briefly mentioned in places where it is put forward 
as an alternative method of treatment, but does not, for instance, 
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receive any mention as a method of treatment for the primary 
tumour in cases of carcinoma of the alveolus. A regular quanti- 
tative estimation of prolan A excretion in the urine in all cases of 
tumours of the testicle is advocated in a section which occupies 
one quarter of the whole of the note on testicular tumours. In 
carcinoma of the bronchus it is suggested that plain x rays, 
tomographs, bronchograms and examination of the sputum for 
malignant cells should all be done before bronchoscopy is per- 
formed in a suspected case. Ewing’s tumour is listed as a histo- 
logical entity, a reticulo-endothelial tumour which resembles 
sympathicoblastoma. 

Such individual criticisms naturally arise from the method of 
presentation and do not necessarily detract from the value of 
these notes as a guide to the organization of treatment by radia- 
tion amongst a group of radiotherapists who meet regularly for 
discussions. 


D. W. Smithers 
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1382 The Rehabilitation of the Injured. Vol. 2: 
Remedial Gymnastics 


John H. C. Colson. London: Cassell & Co. Ltd., 1947. 
xii + 556 pages; 439 figures. 22x 14cm. £1 10s. [€1.5] 


(i) Introductory. Part I. The theory of specific remedial exercises. (ii) The 
classification of movement; (iii) the mechanics of active movements; (iv) basic 
principles of specific remedial exercises ; (v) the aims of specific remedial exercises 
and the methods used to accomplish them ; (vi) the application of specific remedial 
exercises. Part II. The rationale of specific remedial exercises. (vii) The 
relationship of the pathological changes which take place in the tissues after 
injury to the purposes of specific remedial exercises. Part III. The 
relationship of specific remedial exercises to splints and plaster casts. (viii) Types 
of splints and plaster casts used for the commoner bone and joint injuries. 
Part IV. Specific exercises with special remedial apparatus. (ix) Assisted move- 
ments with apparatus ; (x) resisted movements with apparatus; (x1) essentials 
of pulley and suspension therapy apparatus. Part V. Specific remedial 


exercises in the treatment of the commoner bone and joint injuries. (xii) Fracture 
and fracture-dislocation of the ankle joint; (xiii) fracture of the shafts of the 
tibia and fibula ; (xiv) fracture of the external tuberosity of the tibia; (xv) fracture 
of the _— ; (xvi) injuries of the semilunar cartilages; (xvii) fracture of the 


shaft of the femur; (xviii) fracture of the neck of the femur; (xix) injuries of the 

Ivis; (xx) fracture and fracture-dislocation of the dorso-lumbar spine; (xxi) 
racture and fracture-dislocation of the cervical spine ; (xxii) fracture of the 
clavicle ; (xxiii) dislocation of the shoulder joint; (xxiv) fracture of the shaft of 
the humerus; (xxv) dislocation of the elbow joint; (xxvi) fracture of the head of 
the radius ; (xxvii) fracture of the shafts of the radius and ulna; (xxviii) injuries 
of the wrist joint; (xxix) injuries of the hand and fingers. Part VI. The treat- 
ment of amputation stumps. (xxx) Amputation stumps: the physiotherapist’s 

art in their preparation for limb wearing. Part VII. Re-education in walking. 
xxxi) Theoretical and practical aspects of re-education in walking in the treatment 
of lower limb injuries. Index. 

One of the most significant changes which has taken place 
within recent years, in the treatment of cases of injury, is the 
importance which is now assigned to the early and progressive 
use of remedial exercises, given under skilled supervision and 
with scrupulous regard to exact methods of technique. It is not 
so very long ago since absolute rest and rigid immobilization 
were regarded as the essentials of treatment of any fracture or 
serious injury. But prolonged rest and immobilization are far 
from ideal for the recovery of physical function. They lead 
only too readily to wasting of muscles, stagnation of the circula- 
tion, swelling and stiffness of joints, and decalcification of bones. 
As a result, a fracture so treated is usually followed by a prolonged 
period of weakness and impaired mobility, and, only too often, 
by some permanent disability. 

It is to counter these ill effects that physiotherapy is now 
extensively employed in cases of injury, and with excellent results. 
In the first instance this took a somewhat passive form, and was 
mainly confined to massage and the application of various forms 
of heat and electrical stimulation, with the patient having every- 
thing done for him by the kindly masseuse. But this has now 
been superseded in all the more modern schools by the early use 
of voluntary exercises, directed towards the promotion of healthy 
circulation in the injured part, the recovery of muscular use and 
power, and the prevention of adhesions or stiffness. 

The development of a scientific technique, in the application 
of remedial exercises to all forms of injury, owes an immense debt 
to Mr. John Colson, and the present volume is the result of con- 
tinuous study of the subject for many years, and to practical 
experiments carried out in some of the leading hospital rehabili- 
tation centres in the country. With the aid of an excellent series 
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of photographs and of over 400 attractive line diagrims 
Mr. Colson describes in detail the type of exercise (or, rater, 
the course of exercises) required for every kind of fracture or 
other serious injury, the technical points to be observed, the 
progression to be followed, and the amount of time to be devored 
to each exercise. In each case the actual results of the injury 
are carefully described and the essential aim of the exer: ise 
pointed out. Additional chapters on the classification ind 
mechanics of movement and the basic principles of remedial 
exercises supply the scientific background to the system of 
remedial gymnastics recommended, and valuable contribut ons 
are also made by Mr. J. M. Fitton and Dr. Langdale Kelliim, 
who, respectively, describe in detail the methods of re-educa' ion 
for the patient who has lost the lower limbs, and the treatment 
of amputation stumps. 

This book should be carefully studied by all who are respon- 
sible for the treatment of injuries, whether as surgeons, physio- 
therapists or remedial gymnasts. A similar volume is necded 
describing the exercises suitable for non-traumatic forms of 
physical disability. 

Harold Balme 


1383 Rehabilitation of the Physically Handicapped 


Henry H. Kessler. New York: Columbia University Press ; 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 
1947. xi+ 274 pages. 24x 15cm. 

Part I. Problems of the physically handicapped. (i) General considera- 
tions; (ii) problems of the disabled; (iii) the crippled child; (iv) the injured 
worker; (v) the disabled veteran; (vi) the chronic disabled. Part II. Principles 
of rehabilitation. (vii) Physical restoration; (viii) rehabilitation centers; 
(ix) vocational guidance; (x) vocational training; (xi) selective placement, 
Part III. Rehabilitation in practice. (xii) The mentally and emotionally 
disabled; (xiii) the orthopedic patient; (xiv) the blind and the deaf; (xv) 
medical and surgical invalids. Part IV. A national program. (xvi) Legis 
lation and administration; (xvii) a national challenge. Bibliography. Index. 

The first rehabilitation centre to be established in the United 
States was the New Jersey Rehabilitation Clinic, Newark. It 
was opened in 1919, for the after-care and physical reconditioning 
of ex-Service men ‘disabled from the First World War, and its first 
Assistant Director (and subsequent Director) was Dr. Henry 
Kessler. He continued in that post until 1941, when called up 
for active duty as a Lieutenant Commander in the United States 
Navy, in which capacity he organized two of the chief naval 
rehabilitation centres. ‘The present volume is the product of that 
wide experience, and provides one of the fullest and most com- 
prehensive accounts of rehabilitation in the USA that has yet 
appeared. 

The book is divided into four parts, dealing respectively with the 
problems of the disabled, the principles of rehabilitation, the 
operation of rehabilitation in actual practice, and the part which 
it should play in a national programme of social security, with a 
summary of the main laws which have been passed by Congress 
for the benefit of the physically handicapped, and the actions 
which have derived from them. 

Some of the finest passages in the book are those describing the 
effect of severe disability on those afflicted : the sense of isolation 
and inferiority commonly felt by the blind and deaf, the frustra- 
tion experienced by the seriously disabled in the cutting off of 
activity and ambition, and the lack of understanding dispiayed 
by the general public. As Kessler says of one such group, * they 
die a hundred spiritual deaths daily ”’. 

The essential parts of a well-co-ordinated programme of 
rehabilitation—expert medical and surgical treatment, physical 
restoration, vocational guidance and training, ‘and selective 
placement in work which will provide outlet for the maximum use 
of physical and mental capacity—are fully and well described, 
and accounts are given of their application to crippled chiiiren, 
orthopaedic and traumatic disabilities, the mentally and 
emotionally unstable, and to chronic medical and surgical 
disorders. 

Although mainly confined to the United States, where the nain 
emphasis in rehabilitation has always been on provision for the 
disabled ex-service man rather than on the far larger and more 
needy population of civilian disabled, Dr. Kessler presents 4 
broad and sympathetic approach to the whole problem. Hz has 
caught a vision of the true function of rehabilitation, not j::st as 
a means of employing, in some subsidiary capacity, the man who 
would otherwise be dependent on charity, but as a method of 
reintegrating the personality and restoring the functional powers 
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of the physically handicapped man, preparing him for a sphere of 
life in which his disabilities will no longer prove a handicap, and 
conserving for the nation a valuable source of man-power in 
every department of productive work. 


Harold Balme 


RENAL DISEASES 


1384 Glomerular Nephritis: Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment 


Thomas Addis. New York : The Macmillan Company, 1948. 

xix + 338 pages ; 58 figures; | plate. 24x 16cm. £2 
(i) Special clinical laboratory methods for the physical examination of patients 
with renal disease; (ii) special clinical dietetic methods; (iii) inferences as to 
the nature of the renal lesion; (iv) inferences as to the extent of the renal lesion; 
(v) the theory of the differentiation of glomerular nephritis from other diseases; 
(vi) the differentiation of glomerular nephritis from other diseases; (vii) 
glomerular nephritis; (viii) theory and practice in the treatment of glomerular 


nephritis. Appendix. References. Index. 

This book summarizes the experience of a worker who has 
devoted over 40 years to the study of nephritis, and for this reason 
alone it deserves attention. Addis’s approach is clinical, backed 
up by laboratory techniques so simple that they are available to 
everybody. These techniques are clearly described. Stress is 
laid on a careful quantitative examination of the urinary sediment 
in deciding on the nature of the disease process and its activity, 
and in the book is collected information on the formed elements 
of urine in various diseases, which would be difficult to find else- 
where. Of particular interest is the section dealing with the 
course of nephritis. The only comparable long-term study is 
that of Ellis and, while there is agreement on many points, Addis 
clearly does not agree with Ellis’s differentiation of two types of 
nephritis. 

The section on treatment is the most important and deserves 
attention. The thesis is developed that, during all phases of 
nephritis, the osmotic work of the kidney should be reduced to a 
minimum. Experimental work on animals is presented in support 
of this view and the dietary management in the various phases of 
the disease described. 

The book is, however, not without its defects. It is marred by 
the inclusion of unnecessary philosophical considerations which 
make it difficult to separate out the relevant material. The style 
is too diffuse and condensation would have allowed of presenta- 
tion of more factual information. Many important aspects of 
nephritis are ignored. For example, no mention is made of the 
cardiac or pulmonary manifestations of acute nephritis which 
are so often the presenting features and which are responsible 
for many of the deaths in the acute phase. In the section on 
treatment some space might have been devoted to other possible 
interpretations of the experimental findings and more should have 
been said on the water and mineral needs of the patients in the 
various phases of nephritis. These and other omissions make 
the whole presentation rather unbalanced but, despite this, it is a 
book that can be recommended to those interested in the problems 
of renal disease. : 


G. M. Bull 


1385 New Ways of Treating Uraemia. The Arti- 


ficial Kidney, Peritoneal Lavage, Intestinal 
Lavage 


W. J. Kolff. London: J. & A. Churchill Ltd., 1947. 112 
pages ; 59 illustrations. 24x 16cm. 10s. 6d. [£0.525] 


Part I. Artificial kidney. (i) Brief survey of attempts at blood- (and tissue-) 
purification in renal uraemia; (ii) the artificial kidney as it is used now in the 
clinic; (iii) technical experiences with the artificial kidney gained in clinical 
use, and hints for the use of the kidney in future; (iv) clinical pictures, in which 
treatment with the artificial kidney is to be considered. Survey of the first 
25 patients treated with the artificial kidney; (v) the clinical symptoms of 
uraemia during and after the dialysis; (vi) reactions of the patient during dialysis 
and their therapy; (vii) investigation on substances which were removed (or 
supplied) by the dialysis with the artificial kidney; (viii) instructions for fitting 
up and cleaning the artificial kidney. Summary of Part I: artificial kidney. 
Appendix (Plans). Literature. Part II. Peritoneal lavage. Part III. Treat- 
ment of serious chronic uraemia by perfusion of an isolated intestinal loop. 
Part IV. Treatment of uraemia with high caloric low protein diets. 


The author begins by stating in this work, published in 1947, 
that the artificial kidney is probably the most effective means of 
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removing non-colloid particles from circulating plasma by 
diffusion. The older methods proposed and used by other 
workers are described in detail, the main difficulties having been 
due to the absence of a harmless and reliable agent for the pre- 
vention of clotting, the unreliability of the earlier dialyzing mem- 
branes and the insufficient capacity of the dialyzing systems. 

The present type of artificial kidney, as used by the author, is 
described in detail. A big cylinder rotates in a tank filled with 
fluid, a long tube of cellophane is wound round this cylinder 
spirally and blood from the patient flows through the tube. Con- 
tinuous dialysis only is now used by the author. The details of 
construction and drawings given should enable any good 
instrument maker to reproduce the machine. The fluid used in 
the tank consists of tap water with 0.6 per cent NaCl, 0.04 per 
- P ea 0.2 per cent NaHCO, and 1.5-2 per cent glucose 
added. 

The author considers that any acute uraemia with a blood 
urea of over 350 mg. per cent, raised blood potassium, or 
decreased alkali reserve, warrants treatment by the artificial 
kidney. Of the first series of 15 patients so treated, only 1 
survived, but the deaths are shown not to have been due to 
treatment by the kidney; of the second series of 10, 4 have sur- 
vived. The largest amount of urea removed in a single dialysis 
has been 260 g. During dialysis, the blood potassium, sodium, 
chloride and alkali reserve must be closely followed. 

Short chapters are added dealing with peritoneal lavage, the 
technique of perfusion of an intestinal loop and with the high 
calorie/low protein diet in the treatment of uraemia. No mention 
is made, however, of the now quite frequently used method of 
continuous intestinal lavage; and the advantages or otherwise 
of the available methods are not fully discussed in a comparative 
fashion. 


G. Loewi 
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1386 Textbook of the Rheumatic Diseases 


Edited by W.S. C. Copeman. Edinburgh: E. & S. Livingstone 


Ltd., 1948. viii + 612 pages; 351 illustrations. 24x 17cm. 
£2 10s. [£2.5] 


(i) Introductory note on the nomenclature and classification of the rheumatic 
diseases ; (ii) historical ; (iii) the skin and subcutaneous tissues in relation to the 
rheumatic diseases; (iv) the anatomy and physiology of pain; (v) the clinical 
approach to pain; (vi) the anatomy and physiology of joints ; (vii) climatic and 
environmental factors in the rheumatic diseases; (viii) rheumatic fever (acute 
rheumatism) ; (ix) chorea (St. Vitus’s dance); (x) rheumatoid arthritis; (xi) some 
aspects of Still’s disease ; (xii) osteo-arthritis ; (xiii) the rarer arthritic syndromes; 
(xiv) spondylitis; (xv) gout; (xvi) non-articular rheumatism; (xvii) brachial 
neuralgia; (xviii) sciatica; (xix) the differential diagnosis of rheumatism; (xx) 
special pathology of the rheumatic diseases; (xxi) clinical pathology of the 
rheumatic diseases; (xxii) the radiology of the rheumatic diseases; (xxiii) radio- 
therapy in the rheumatic diseases; (xxiv) physiotherapy in the treatment of the 
chronic rheumatic diseases; (xxv) hydrotherapy and spa treatment; (xxvi) 
principles of the orthopaedic treatment of arthritis; (xxvii) special problems 
in the orthopaedic treatment of arthritis; (xxviii) psychiatric aspects of the 
rheumatic diseases; (xxix) social and industrial aspects of rheumatism; (xxx) 
statistics of the rheumatic diseases. Index. 

In the past decade, the medical profession in Great Britain has 
become increasingly aware of the importance of rheumatism as 
a cause of painful disability to the individual, and of economic 
damage to the community. One result of this has been the 
creation of rheumatism research departments by the Universities 
of Manchester, Leeds and Bristol, in association with the 
neighbouring spa hospitals of Buxton, Harrogate and Bath; 
another has been an increased emphasis on the subject by medical 
teachers generally. Research workers and teachers alike have 
regretted the absence of a really comprehensive textbook of the 
rheumatic diseases: here at last is a serious attempt to produce 
such a book. 

Dr. Copeman has chosen to write with a team of contributors, 
and, although this is unusual for a book on an apparently narrow 
specialty, it is essential if authoritative views are to be given on 
the influence on diagnosis or treatment of physiology, neurology, 
pathology, radiology, orthopaedics, psychiatry, and social and 

The book begins well with an historical summary by the editor, 
and with fundamental sections on the significance of pain, by 
J. H. Kellgren, and the anatomy and physiology of joints, by 
D. V. Davies. The standard is maintained by chapters on the 
commoner rheumatic disorders—including acute rheumatism, 
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by Lord Horder, chorea, by the editor, and osteo-arthritis, by 
E. R. T. Fletcher. At first sight, there would appear to be a lack 
of balance in the allocation of 57 pages for Professor Cohen’s 
fine chapter on gout, and of only 23 pages for Professor 
Davidson’s concise account of rheumatoid arthritis, but this is 
adjusted by the separate description of Still’s disease, by 
B. Schlesinger. In the same way, the apparent inadequacy of 
8 pages for Sir Adolphe Abrahams’ differential diagnosis of 
rheumatism is compensated by the allowance of 52 pages for 
Professor Cohen’s admirable section on the rarer arthritic 
syndromes. 

The value of the specialist-contributor is well shown by the 
sections on special and clinical pathology, by H. J. Gibson, on 
radiology, by Campbell Golding, and on the often-underestimated 
hydrotherapy and spa treatment by G. D. Kersley; only by 
“scissors and paste’ methods could a general physician write 
chapters of such accuracy and understanding. The general 
principles of the orthopaedic treatment of arthritis are clearly 
described by Sir Reginald Watson-Jones & H. Osmond-Clarke, 
but their chapter on special problems in such treatment suffers 
a little from compression—which is perhaps inevitable in a 
primarily medical work. 

In brief, the book goes far to meet a real need, and should be 
welcomed by the general physician as well as by the specialist in 
the rheumatic diseases and in physical medicine. Although one 
feels that a smaller team of contributors might have been more 
satisfactory, Dr. Copeman deserves great credit for his editing, 
which has reduced overlapping to a minimum and given 
adequate references and a bountiful supply of excellent illustrations. 

The book is produced by Messrs. E. & S. Livingstone, of 
Edinburgh, and is in keeping with their high reputation. 


D. N. Ross 
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1387 Changing Disciplines. Lectures on the 


History, Method, and Motives of Social 


Pathology 


John A. Ryle. London : 
University Press, 1948. x -+ 122 pages ; 
19x 13cm. 12s. 6d. [£0.625] 

(i) Social pathology and the new age in medicine; (ii) the social post-mortem 
examination and its bearing on aetiological research; (iii) teaching and research 
in social medicine. An account of the Oxford experiment; (iv) the meaning of 
normal and the measurement of health; (v) social medicine and the population 
problem; (vi) medical ethics and the new humanism. Index of authors and 
references. Index of subjects. 

At this stage in the development of social medicine in Great 
Britain this book can claim a peculiar interest. The author was 
the first in this country to occupy a chair of social medicine. 
Moreover, the Institute of Social Medicine at Oxford, of which 
he is the director, was created in order that through experiment 
and experience the scope and content of the subject should be 
given a more exact definition. It became Professor Ryle’s 
responsibility to give direction to its development. This being 
so, it follows that the results of his experience, when presented, 
must do much to mould the organization and function of all the 
other academic departments of social medicine which have come 
into being in Britain since the war. 

It was fortunate, therefore, that the mounting interest in social 
medicine in America led to a visit of Professor Ryle to the USA, 
where he was invited to state his creed and display his philosophy. 
It was fortunate for the reason that in preparation for this visit 
he was forced to crystallize some of his ideas which have been 
shaped by the growth of his Institute. None could have better 
qualifications for these tasks than the author, for he had not 
only seen in his own lifetime those changes within medicine which 
had yielded in the end the new discipline of social medicine but 
he himself had, by his reactions to these changes, been persuaded 
to transfer his own interests from clinical and personal medicine 
to new ventures in the field of social pathology. 

Professor Ryle has formed the opinion that though medicine, 
with its scientific and technical advances, has greatly increased 
in respect of its powers, it has at the same time become less com- 
petent to deal with certain of the deeper personal needs of the 
individual and the broader social needs of the community. He 
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is persuaded that medicine cannot rest content to be concerned 
in the main with the phenomena of clinical pathology, but must 
once more become competent to deal with the medical problems 
of the total individual in relation to his total environment, both 
physical and social. 

In this book, which presents the subject-matter of a series of 
lectures, the author answers a number of questions with which 
he has been living and makes suggestions as to how medicine in 
the immediate future may become better able to tackle the new 
problems that social changes have created. 

Whilst in Great Britain there is coming into being a general 
agreement concerning the content, techniques, scope and aims of 
social medicine, abroad there is much confusion and misunder- 
standing. To those who seek a knowledge of what social medicine 
is and of its relationship to the other branches of medicine this 
book is strongly to be recommended, for it is a serious and 
successful attempt to construct and to present a general theory 
of the subject. 

F. A. E. Crew 


1388 The Natural History of Disease 


John A. Ryle. Second edition. London: Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege, Oxford University Press, 1948. xiv + 484 pages. 
22x 14cm. £1 2s. 6d. [£1,125] 

(i) The physician as naturalist; (ii) the training and use of the senses in 
clinical work; (iii) the clinical study of pain; (iv) visceral pain and referred 
pain; (v) the study of symptoms; (vi) the nature and relief of some common 
gastric symptoms; (vii) the natural history of duodenal ulcer; (viii) anorexia ; 
(ix) chronic diarrhoea; (x) fatty stools from obstruction of the lacteals; (xi) 
observations on colonic pain; (xii) chronic spasmodic affections of the colon 
and the diseases which they simulate; (xiii) on examining the rectum; (xiv) 
ball-valve accumulations in the rectum; (xv) visceral neuroses; (xvi) the 
natural history, prognosis, and treatment of staphylococcal fever; (xvii) the 
natural history, prognosis, and treatment of streptococcal fever; (xviii) the 
natural history, prognosis, and treatment of infections with Bacillus coli communis; 
(xix) the prognosis and treatment of lobar pneumonia; (xx) prognosis; (xxi) 
the radial pulse; (xxii) hyperpiesia; (xxiii) chronic Bright’s disease without 
albuminuria; (xxiv) angina pectoris and allied seizures; (xxv) a note on John 
Hunter’s cardiac infarct; (xxvi) three cases of cardiac distress; (xxvii) thrombo- 
phlebitis migrans; (xxviii) notes on prostatic and gastric uraemia; (xxix) 
myxoedema and other manifestations of thyroid deficiency; (xxx) meningitis 
and meningism; (xxxi) some alarming seizures; (xxxii) of nosophobia: (xxxiii) 
observations on the abdominal and circulatory phenomena of allergy; (xxxiv) 
diathesis, or variation and disease in man; (xxxv) opening remarks at a 
discussion on research in clinical medicine: (xxxvi) the social pathology of 
o> eae fever; (xxxvii) the Hippocratic ideal. Index to authors. Subject 
index. 

A republication of lectures and essays provides interesting and 
stimulating reading, easily adaptable to occasional and interrupted 
leisure. Professor Ryle discusses the importance of the qualities 
of the naturalist and the humanist in the good physician. Recent 
technical training has perhaps tended to overshadow the 
importance of the more simple observational methods in clinical 
medicine; eagerness to measure objectively may lead us to 
overlook the less measureable but possibly more relevant features 
of the clinical picture. 


Nothing in medicine is so insignificant as to merit inattention . . . But there 
can be no dispute about the merits of the two methods; they are comple- 
mentary ... A series of cases of headache, backache, or abdominal pain, 
as fully investigated as circumstances will permit . . . may ultimately furnish 
the material for a reasoned contribution . . . The only essential apparatus 
for the research is a good card index. 

The value of the careful study of symptoms and of the ‘‘ whole” 
patient and his environment is illustrated in several essays. 
Methods of studying pains and common gastric and other viscera! 
symptoms are discussed on the basis of the author’s clinica! 
experience. Readers familiar with the 1936 edition will find only 
minor modifications in its chapters; new chapters -cover such 
general clinical matters as the uses of prognosis (Chapter XX) 
and both the social and psychiatric aspects of common disease, 
such as the social pathology of rheumatic fever (Chapter XXXVI) 
and nosophobia (Chapter XXXII). 

The essays are very readable and throughout are fully illustrated 
from the wide clinical experience on which they are based. The 
book covers many of the daily practical problems of clinica! 
medicine, and differs from textbooks in its predominant concern 
with the symptomatology that is both common and incompletely 
understood. The book should be of interest to all physicians, 
and should prove particularly helpful to students and practitioners 
in balancing their digestion of some of the medical “ scientific ” 
literature which is both less relevant and less interesting. 


T. Russell Fraser 
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1389 The Social Medicine of Old Age. 
of an Inquiry in Wolverhampton 


J. H. Sheldon. London: Published for the trustees of the 
Nuffield Foundation by Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press, 1948. x + 239 pages. 21x14 cm. 5s. 
(paper cover) ; 10s. (cloth cover) [£0.5] 


(i) Introduction; (ii) physical state of old people living at home—I. General ; 
(iii) ohysical state of old people living at home—Il. Local symptoms; (iv) 
menial state of old people living at home; (v) domestic structure; (vi) the 
management of illness in the home: stresses and strains; (vii) random reflec- 
tions. — 1: questionnaire used in the survey. Appendix 2: statistical 
table:. Index. 


There has long been a tendency towards partisanship among 
both social and medical workers for the old or the young in the 
conimunity. We were even warned quite recently not to be too 
lavi:1 in.our dealings with the aged lest we take too much attention 
awa’’ from other problems and rob the younger generation of their 
rights and needs. Here at last, in J. H. Sheldon’s Social medicine 
of vid age, is a book which makes no attempt to establish a case 
for or against the aged as a group in need of care and attention. 

With unemotional objectivity Dr. Sheldon places his findings 
before us: (i) that 98 per cent of the old people in his sample 
lived at home; (ii) that, ill or well, old people at home are subject 
to certain hazards; (iii) that these hazards, in their turn, threaten 
the stability and balance of the lives of those who live in associa- 
tion with old people. 

Taking a random sample of the population, without regard to 
heaith-level or income-level, the author has set out to present a 
picture of old people in everyday life in an industrial town 
(Wolverhampton). Contact with such a sample, he points out, 
greatly enriches the physician’s experience, since this is usually 
confined to those avowedly ill, temporarily or permanently, and 
seldom includes those carrying on their daily lives, without or 
with recognized disabilities. Using the technique of the question- 
naire filled out in the patient’s home by the investigator (in this 
case Dr. Sheldon himself), he has been able to maintain the 
freshness of the direct response, augmented by his own close 
observation during the interview. Important for future investi- 
gators is the lesson of infinite patience called for when the 
interview is hampered by the subject’s slowness of comprehension, 
deafness, over-eagerness for the visitor’s company or reluctance 
to talk to a stranger, and the sharp difference of approach 
necessary between one subject and another. ‘For all these 
reasons, five interviews and the later writing up of the results is 
the best that can be done in an average full day’s work.” 

Dr. Sheldon follows his study of the physical and mental state 
of old people at home, the domestic structure in which they live 
and the management of illness in the home, with an important 
chapter which he calls *“* Random Reflections”, a title which 
indicates that he feels there is far to go before we may draw con- 
clusions. Here he touches on what is normal for old age; 
possible lines of further inquiry; and the important contributions 
that can be made by the general practitioner. He underlines the 
incredible determination to live in spite of serious physical defects, 
loneliness, economic and emotional stresses, and shows how those 
well occupied seem best able to overcome their disabilities. The 
value of specific remedial measures, such as dentures, spectacles, 
hearing-aids, physiotherapy and chiropody, is also discussed. 

Perhaps Dr. Sheldon’s most vital and original contribution to 
gerontology is that implied in the following paragraph: 


. The Jovtom chapters have dwelt (sic] in detail with the physical and mental 
State of the old people forming the sample, dealing essentially with each subject 
as an individual. No true understanding of the problems of old age in the 
community could be reached if the inquiry were limited to this individual 
aspect of old age, and there can be no social medicine of old age without a 
knowledge of the ay relations between the old people and the com- 
munity of which they form part. 


Without minimizing the burden of old age to the old person, he 
depicts vividly the cost to those not yet old: 


lt was found in Wolverhampton that 7.7 per cent of the old people were 
2 sing great strain on the younger generation... The details provided 
in \-e text concerning the difficulties experienced by these unfortunates over 
suc sin ple but necessary matters as time for relaxation, getting out of the 
house, end still more of getting away for a holiday, speak for themselves . . - 

hese members of the younger generation are clearly carrying a grossly unfair 
burden, and any scheme for the betterment of old age that failed to includea 
consideration of their needs would be lacking in equity. 


In these days when “* No room at the hospital * has become a 


slogan repeated ad nauseam, it is well to have it brought home to 
both medical and lay readers how great a proportion of the work 
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for old age is to be done outside hospital walls. Above all is it 
urgent to insist that there is no danger of over-estimating the 
needs of the old at the expense of other communal needs, if it is 
remembered that neglect of old age as a social responsibility 
increases the burden on the young and middle generations. It is 


to be hoped that Dr. Sheldon has blazed a trail which many will 
follow. 


S. R. Burstein 
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1390 Radical Surgery in Advanced Abdominal 
Cancer 


Alexander Brunschwig. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press; London: Cambridge University Press, 1947. 
xii + 324 pages; 118 figures. 25 x 17cm. £22s. [€2.1] 


(i) Historical; (ii) operable and inoperable carcinoma; (iii) nonsurgical 
contraindications to radical resections of abdominal cancer; (iv) supportive 
treatment for patients undergoing extensive intra-abdominal operations; (v) total 
gastrectomy ; transthoracic total gastrectomy; cardioesophagectomy ; (vi) opera- 
tions for gastric carcinoma that has extended to neighboring viscera; (vii) 
operations in the presence of perforated gastric carcinoma; (viii) operations 
for recurrent gastric cancer; gastrectomy for metastatic carcinoma (to the 
stomach); (ix) operations for advanced cancer of the small intestines; (x) opera- 
tions for advanced cancer of the colon ; (xi) carcinoma of the head of the pancreas; 
(xii) operations for cancer of the body of the pancreas; (xiii) operations for 
hepatic neoplasms; (xiv) operations for advanced carcinoma of the extra-hepatic 
bile ducts; (xv) injuries to the hepatic artery, portal vein, and superior 
mesenteric vessels; (xvi) operations upon the spleen involved in advanced intra- 
abdominal cancer; (xvii) operations upon the adrenal gland; (xviii) operations 
for intra-abdominal extension of gynecologic cancer—complications of irradiation 
therapy; (xix) results of radical surgical excision in 100 cases of advanced 
abdominal cancer; (xx) conclusions. Index. 


The name of Brunschwig requires no introduction to surgical 
readers on either side of the Atlantic, and he is especially well 
known for his pioneer work in gelation to malignant tumours 
of the pancreas. 

In Great Britain no surgeon has done more than George Grey 
Turner to encourage surgeons, especially younger colleagues, 
to deal with malignant disease vigorously and thoroughly, 
promising them that their prowess will many times be rewarded, 
and the reviewer has often said that Grey Turner's little book, 
Some encuuragements in cancer surgery, published a quarter of 
a century ago, should be on every young surgeon’s bookshelf. 
This volume from Dr. Brunschwig’s pen carries the same note of 
encouragement for those who have to deal with cancer. Inas- 
much as he confines himself to advanced cancer in the abdomen, 
there are no formidable rival methods of therapy to contend 
with and he is at pains to ascertain what surgical courage, 
fortified with all the recent additions to the chirurgical armamen- 
tarium, can effect in prolonging life, relieving distress, and making 
the “ passing on” more easy for those afflicted with abdominal 
cancer. Some of his surgical ablations in advanced cancer have 
been indeed tours de force—the removal of stomach, spleen, part 
of colon, pancreas, liver, etc. 

Perhaps the most valuable chapter of the work is that which 
analyzes the results of operative surgery in 100 patients with 
advanced abdominal malignancy. 34% died of operation; 
17% received no relief; 30% derived relief in varying measure. 
But he can make the proud boast that 19 %, i.e., one in five, were 
rewarded with prolonged survival, 13% averaging nearly 314 
years. One patient, whose stomach, distal half of pancreas, a 
loop of jejunum and its mesentery and adjacent retroperitoneal 
tissue were resected, was alive more than ten years later. A 
similar case also was alive after nine years, and there are others 
recorded who have survived more than five years. 

There is a useful brief history of the evolution of abdominal 
surgery in the first few pages of the book. 

Every abdominal surgeon should be the possessor of this 
volume. Its author expresses his great appreciation to that fine 
surgeon, Dallas B. Phemister, Honorary Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England and President of the American 
College of Surgeons, for his interest and encouragement. 


Gordon Gordon-Taylor 
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1391 British Surgical Practice. Volume 5 


Under the general editorship of Ernest Rock Carling & J. 
Paterson Ross. London: Butterworth & Co. Ltd., 1948. 


xxvii + 532 pages ; 220 illustrations ; 6 plates. 25 x 17 cm. 
£3 


(i) Hodgkin’s disease, other reticuloses, reticulo-sarcoma and myelomatosis; 
(ii) hormones ; (iii) hydatid disease ; (iv) hyperhidrosis and allied states (v) hyper- 
piesia; (vi) immersion-foot; (vii) impotence; (viii) infection, infections and 
inflammation; (ix) injury—civil and industrial; (x) injury—compression; (xi) 
intestines; (xii) intussusception; (xiii) ischaemia; (xiv) jaundice; (xv) joints— 
arthrography ; (xvi) joints—caisson disease of; (xvii) joints—injuries and acute 
infections ; (xviii) joints—internal derangements of the knee; (xix) joints—tuber- 
culosis; (xx) kidney and ureter—cysts; (xxi) kidney and ureter—denervation 
of the kidney; (xxii) kidney and ureter—growths; (xxiii) kidney and ureter— 
hydronephrosis and pyonephrosis ; (xxiv) kidney and ureter—stone; (xxv) kidney 
and ureter—tuberculosis; (xxvi) lacrimal apparatus—injuries and diseases; 
(xxvii) larynx—direct laryngoscopy and aspiration treatment in laryngeal diph- 
theria; (xxviii) larynx—surgical diseases of; (xxix) law in relation to surgery; 
(xxx) lens—diseases and injuries; (xxxi) leprosy; (xxxii) ligatures and sutures; 
(xxxiii) limbs—absence of; (xxxiv) lipoid metabolism and lipoid granuloma; 
(xxxv) liver—cirrhosis; (xxxvi) lumbar puncture; (xxxvii) lung—tumours; 
(xxxviii) lupus vulgaris ; (xxxix) lymphogranuloma inguinale. Index to Volume 5. 

The system of surgery’ of which this is the Sth volume is a 
great credit to British surgery. The editors have chosen their 
contributors very wisely and the result has been a very high level 
of exposition. This volume starts with Hodgkin’s disease and 
ends with lymphogranuloma inguinale, both most interesting 
and informative articles. Features which show that the work is 
well abreast of the times are inclusion of sections on immersion- 
foot, on compression injury and industrial injuries, while a new 
and useful outlook is shown by inclusion of a chapter on the law 
in relation to surgery. There is a good and concise account of 
the lipoidoses but after reading it one wishes that there were 
fewer conditions needing eponymic terms. Diseases of the 
kidney are dealt with by six separate experts ; though each section 
is good one almost feels that some unity of outlook is lost by such 
subdivision. There are long and well-illustrated articles on 
diseases of the larynx and tumours of the lung. Two of the most 
concise and informative chapters are on hyperpiesia and hyper- 
hidrosis ; the single page dealing with the anatomy and physiology 
of sweating is a masterpiece of compressed but readable matter. 

We have purposely avoided mentioning the names of con- 
tributors, for it would be invidious to single out any where the 
general excellence is so high. It is our considered opinion that 
the buying of this series could not fail to be a valuable investment 
for any practitioner—since it is authoritative, beautifully pro- 
duced, and well indexed. 

V. Zachary Cope 


+ [For review of Vol. 1 see BMB 1275 (Brit. med. Bull. 5, No. 4-5, p. 406); 
for Shorter Notices of Vols. 2, 3 & 4 see p. 125 in this number.—Ep.] 


1392 Parenteral Alimentation in Surgery: with 


Special Reference to Proteins and Amino 
Acids 


Robert Elman. 
1947. 
[£1.05] 

(i) Introduction; (ii) general indications and methods for the parenteral 
administration of fluids ; (iii) water and electrolyte needs; (iv) energy (caloric) 
needs; (v) vitamin needs; (vi) protein needs; (vii) clinical manifestations of 
protein deficiency ; (viii) methods of parenteral protein administration: plasma 
transfusions; (ix) methods of parenteral protein administration: amino acids 
and hydrolyzed protein; (x) a practical program for parenteral alimentation; 
(xi) clinical results with parenteral alimentation. Appendix: milestones in 
parenteral alimentation. Index. 

Dr. Elman has produced a comprehensive and well-documented 
account of intravenous alimentation, ostensibly as applied to 
surgery. But most chapters are likely to be equally instructive 
to the physician or even to the physiologist and pathologist; 
Dr. Elman himself has made important original contributions in 
the field, especially on the use of amino-acids and protein hydro- 
lysates, and is thus particularly well qualified to summarize and 
review critically the considerable literature which has accumulated, 
especially over the last decade. The first chapter, which gives a 
short but comprehensive survey of the history of parenteral 
infusion, makes very pleasant reading and it is obvious that the 
author has enjoyed writing it. In the chapter on water and salt 
balance the distinction between dehydration as such and a deficit 
of electrolyte is emphasized. Another chapter provides a short 
discussion on calorie needs. Energy requirements in infusion 
fluids are nowadays met mainly by addition of glucose; however, 
it has been found difficult to provide in this way more than 600-700 


London : Hamish Hamilton Medical Books, 
xx + 284 pages; 31 figures. 24 x 16 cm. £1 Is. 
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Calories per day, which is obviously insufficient. Recent work by 
Stare leads one to expect that in the near future fat emulsiors 
might be available which could be used for intravenous injection. 
The availability of infusion fluids which cover the energy require- 
ments of man without the need to employ excessive volumes «f 
water would greatly increase the scope of intravenous aliment. - 
tion. Dr. Elman accepts the usual American figures for ascorbic 
acid requirements ; the usual daily requirement, he states, “*. . . has 
been found to vary between 50 and 150 mg.” There is no re:! 
experimental basis for the belief that administration of vitamin © 
to patients who do not show definite clinical signs of vitamia 
deficiency has beneficial effect. The concept of a “* sub-clinical ” 
deficiency is hazy and potentially mischievous and is often used 2s 
an excuse for the administration of a variety of vitamin prepar.- 
tions to patients who do not need them. 

Probably the most important chapters of the book are those 
dealing with protein deficiency and its correction by intravenoi's 
alimentation. It is important to emphasize, as the author does, 
that whenever possible the normal channels of feeding should be 
used. Recent work, in which isotopic labels have been employe, 
has demonstrated the great activity which the tissues of the 
intestinal tract display in protein synthesis. At present we are 
still ignorant about the exact chemical nature of these reactions, 
and the by-passing of the alimentary canal may therefore alter the 
normal pattern of protein metabolism. There are, however, 
certain conditions in which feeding by mouth is difficult or 
impossible and other methods of alimentation must be used, of 
which intravenous administration is only one. At the present 
time, when protein hydrolysates are commercially available, the 
therapeutic value of parenteral administration of proteins tends 
to be over-emphasized and it appears to the reviewer that Dr. 
Elman’s presentation is not quite free from this fault. Some of 
the successes claimed for the intravenous treatment may possibly 
be due to the water and salt supplied to dehydrated patients 
rather than to the nitrogen administered. The loss of nitrogen 
which occurs after fractures, operations and other traumata is 
fully discussed by Dr. Elman. The mechanism of this mobiliza- 
tion of protein is not yet fully understood, but it appears that an 
increase of protein intake by parenteral feeding does not seriously 
reduce this loss of nitrogen. The question may be asked, whether 
this apparently physiological response to injury is necessarily 
deleterious to the patient. It may be preferable to wait until 
the acute phase is passed and to increase the protein intake during 
convalescence, when the patient can be fed by the normal route. 

Dr. Elman’s presentation is very clear and persuasive; the 
printing is good and remarkably free from errors. Altogether 
the book can be recommended as a stimulating and fairly com- 
prehensive account of an important field of clinical science. 


A. Neuberger 


1393 Retropubic Urinary Surgery 


Terence Millin. Edinburgh: E. & S. Livingstone Ltd., 1947. 
vii + 208 pages ; 163 figures. 25 x 18cm. £1 5s. [£1.25] 


(i) Introduction; (ii) prostatic obstruction; (iii) surgical approaches to the 
rostate; (iv) historical; (v) surgical anatomy; (vi) pre-operative care; (vii) 
intravenous therapy; (viii) armamentarium; (ix) retropubic prostatectomy: 
(x) post-operative care; (xi) retropubic prostatectomy after preliminary cysto- 
stomy; (xii) operative difficulties; (xiii) post-operative complications; (x‘v) 
sub-cervical and sub-trigonal lobes; (xv) the fibrous prostate; (xvi) the cal- 
culous prostate; (xvii) carcinoma of the prostate; (xviii) carcinoma of the 
bladder; (xix) post-prostatectomy obstruction; (xx) traumatic rupture of the 

sterior urethra; (xxi) prostatic abscess; (xxii) anaesthesia; (xxiii) stress 
incontinence in women. Case analyses (Appendices I and II). Index. 

This monograph is largely devoted to prostatectomy by ti1¢ 
retropubic approach developed by the author. The book is 
excellently produced, and, thanks to the choice of paper and 
type, easy to read. The author describes the various types of 
prostatic obstruction, and these are illustrated by endoscopic 
views in colour and photographs of actual specimens. W th 
this description of the morbid anatomy as a basis, the various 
surgical approaches to the prostate are reviewed, and the resu'ts 
in each are considered. Retropubic prostatectomy is described 
in detail, having regard to the surgical anatomy, the actual 
operative technique and the postoperative care and mana;°- 
ment of the patient. Each stage of the operation is described 
in detail and the illustrations are admirably drawn. Mil in 
concludes this section with an analysis of the large number of 
cases in which he has carried out this operation. There is “0 
doubt that retropubic prostatectomy is a significant forward 
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step in prostatic surgery, and great credit is due to the author for 
his brilliant exposition of the operative technique which he has 
personally developed. The retropubic approach is now a 
standard method for the removal of the prostate. In the later 
chapters of the book descriptions are given of total prostatectomy 
and total cysto-prostatectomy for carcinoma. A brief, though 
well-illustrated, description of the author’s operation for stress 
incontinence in women is provided in the last chapter. This 
book should be read by all surgeons interested in modern 
developments in prostatic surgery. 


David Band 


1194 The Surgery of the Stomach and Duodenum 
T. H. Somervell. London: Edward Arnold & Co., 1948. 
viii + 546 pages ; 231 figures. 24x 15cm. £2 5s. [£2.25] 

(i) Introduction; (ii) embryology of the stomach and duodenum; (iii) anatomy 
of the stomach and surrounding organs; (iv) physiology of the stomach and 
¢uodenum; (v) gastric secretion in the human stomach; (vi) pain in abdominal 
viscera ; (vil) diagnosis of gastric and duodenal diseases ; (viii) operative methods ; 
(ax) pre- and post-operative treatment of gastric cases ; (x) congenital and infantile 
conditions; (xi) acute dilatation of the stomach; (xii) injuries, diseases, and 
- normalities of position of the stomach ; (xiii) some injuries and diseases of the 
cuodenum; (xiv) acute ulcers of the stomach and duodenum; (xv) chronic 
duodenal and gastric ulcer; (xvi) chronic gastric ulcer; (xvii) chronic duodenal 
vicer; (xviii) medical treatment of duodenal ulcer; (xix) surgical treatment of 
cuodenal ulcer; (xx) vagotomy in the treatment of duodenal ulcer; (xxi) gas- 
trectomy for duodenal ulcer ; (xxii) treatment of gastric ulcer ; (xxiii) complications 
of gastric and duodenal ulcers; (xxiv) complications of gastric and duodenal 
operations; (xxv) carcinoma of stomach; (xxvi) sarcoma and other neoplasms 
the stomach; (xxvii) oesophageo-gastric conditions; (xxviii) tumours of the 

duodenum ; (xxix) the gall-bladder and pancreas in relation to gastroduodenal 
surgery. Bibliographic index. Index of subjects. 
_ This monograph on the surgery of the stomach and duodenum 
has been written by Mr. Somervell, who has had an extraordinarily 
large clinical experience of this type of surgery during his 23 
vears’ service in a Mission Hospital in South India. There are 
preliminary chapters on the detailed development, anatomy and 
physiology of the stomach and a chapter devoted to experiments 
on the animal stomach. These preliminary chapters are the 
result of extensive review of the modern literature on this 
interesting and important subject and the material in the various 
articles which have been abstracted has been extensively analyzed 
and is presented in an unbiased and instructive manner. The 
physical signs, symptoms and methods of diagnosis of gastro- 
duodenal disease are discussed in considerable detail. The 
pathology and etiology of the various common and rarer diseases 
in this region are discussed at great length. The treatment of 
chronic peptic ulceration is considered and a good deal of 
emphasis is placed on the importance of the operation which 
was first described by Mr. Wilson Hey of Manchester and 
popularized by Mr. Somervell, namely, physiological gastrectomy. 
There is an excellent section on the different alternative methods 
of treatment which have been and are being performed. Many 
of these are of mere historical interest and have fallen into 
disrepute. 

There is a section on vagotomy by Mr. I. Morrison Orr which 
outlines the physiological basis and discusses the experimental 
work on which this operation is founded; the importance of 
resting hyperacidity is emphasized. Mr. Orrt’s own results with 
vagotomy are analyzed and extensive reference to the results of 
American workers is made. 

Finally, carcinoma of the stomach and oesophageogastric 
conditions are discussed, with a short section on the trans- 
diaphragmatic approach to the stomach. 


While one feels throughout the book that the author has been 


: slightly biased by the results of physiological gastrectomy in his 


practice in India, the book should be of great interest and con- 
siderable value to any gastro-enterologist or any surgeon who is 
particularly interested in surgery of the stomach or duodenum. 
The illustrations are exceedingly clear and the general standard 
of production of the book is first-class. 

H. W. Porter 


1395 The Causation and Treatment of Delayed 
Union in Fractures of the Long Bone 


Kenneth W. Starr. London: Butterworth & Co. Ltd., 


1947. xiv + 233 pages ; 106 figures ;3 plates. 25 x 18cm. 
Gm 


Part I. The morphogenesis of bone. Section I. The structure of bone. 
Section IT. The chemistry of bone. Section ILI. The cycle of bone reconstruction. 
Section IV. The relationship between structure and function in bone 
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morphology. Part II. The healing of fractures. Section I. The anatomical 
— involved in repair. Section Il. The process of repair following 
ractures. 


a ; Part Lf. The aetiology and treatment of delayed union. Section I. 
Historical. Section Il. The aetiology of delayed union; the statistics of 
delayed union. Section III. Adjuvant therapeutic methods. Section IV. 
The clinical approach. Section V. The treatment of closed fractures. 
Section VI. The management of open fractures. Section VII. The manage- 
ment of septic fractures. Section VIII. The management of the skin problem. 
Retrospect and prospect. Appendices. References. Index. 

Delay in the union of fractures has occasioned much patho- 
logical and clinical research during the present century. Many 
of the factors which influence adversely the rate of union are now 
well recognized. In particular, the significance of impaired 
blood supply, of infection, of separation of the fragments, of 
inadequate immobilization, and of soft tissue interposition, is 
widely accepted. Nevertheless, the mode of operation of certain 
of these factors has remained a subject for discussion. 

In this book, which is based upon a Jacksonian Prize Essay 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, Dr. Starr records 
in detail the observations he has made during a prolonged study 
of the healing of fractures in all its aspects—pathological, clinical 
and therapeutic. The material is arranged in three main parts, 
which deal respectively with the structure and physiology of 
bone, the pathology of fracture repair, and the causation and 
treatment of delayed union. The first part includes a straight- 
forward account of the histology of bone, with emphasis on the 
distinctive features which characterize primary or woven bone 
on the one hand, and secondary or lamellar bone on the other. 
An account is given also of the complex biochemical problems of 
bone deposition and bone resorption. The term “resorption” 
is used to imply not only demineralization but also changes in 
the structure of secondary bone, which may become so porous 
that it resembles primary bone. This process of resorption 
is brought about by a combination of cellular and vascular 
activity. Its significance is further emphasized in a discussion 
on the pathological aspects of fracture repair, which occupies 
the second part of the book. Resorption of the bone ends is to 
be regarded as an essential preliminary to their amalgamation 
with the callus, and as a means by which a local source of bone 
salts is made available for its calcification. The physico-chemical 
characteristics of the fracture haematoma and the factors which 
influence the rate of its development into callus are also discussed. 
There is much of interest in this section, which many will consider 
the most valuable part of the book. 

The third part, on the causation and treatment of delayed 
union in fractures, follows well-established principles. No new 
concept of the causes of delay is presented, nor is there anything 
unusual in the treatment advocated unless it be a partiality toward 
intermittent venous congestion and early drilling of the fragments. 

In some respects the book leaves a sense of disappointment. 
Although there is much of interest and importance in the section 
on pathology, it is difficult to see that the more clinical sections 
point to any significant advance in our knowledge either of the 
causes or the treatment of delayed union. It is a difficult book 
to read, and while the diagrams and some of the photomicro- 
graphs are clear, the radiographs are for the most part indifferent. 


H. Osmond-Clarke 


1396 Textbook of Genito-Urinary Surgery 


Edited by H. P. Winsbury-White. Edinburgh: E. & S. 
Livingstone Ltd., 1948. xv + 1046 pages ; 451 illustrations. 
25x 18cm. £4 10s. [£4.5] 


(i) The applied anatomy of the kidneys and ureters; (ii) the development of 
the kidneys and their congenital defects: (iii) physiology and tests of renal 
function; (iv) examination of the kidneys; (v) abnormal constituents of the 
urine; (vi) movable kidney (nephroptosis); (vii) aneurysm of the renal artery; 
(viii) injuries to the kidney ; (ix) hydronephrosis ; (x) cysts of the kidney ; (xi) new 
growths of the kidney and ureter: paranephric growths: suprarenal growths; 
(xii) nephritis from the surgical point of view (the surgery of nephritis); (xiii) 
operations on the kidney ; (xiv) surgical anatomy and physiology of the ureters; 
(xv) congenital abnormalities of the ureters and the ureteric orifices; (xvi) injury 
and fistula of the ureter: ureteric stricture: megaloureter ; (xvii) operations on the 
ureter ; (xviii) the surgical anatomy of the bladder and the physiology of micturi- 
tion ; (xix) examination of the bladder: catheters; (xx) disturbances of micturition 
and variations in the amount of urine excreted; (xxi) congenital malformations 
of the bladder; (xxii) diverticulum—cystocele—prolapse; (xxiii) injuries of the 
bladder; (xxiv) new growths of the bladder; (xxv) foreign bodies in the bladder; 
(xxvi) fistulae of the bladder; (xxvii) disturbances of micturition resulting from 
nervous diseases and injuries. Atony of the bladder; (xxviii) operations on the 
bladder; (xxix) surgical anatomy of the male urethra; (xxx) examination of the 
male urethra; (xxxi) the development and congenital deformities of the urethra; 
(xxxii) injuries of the male urethra; (xxxiii) foreign bodies, cysts and fistulae of 
the male urethra; (xxxiv) new growths of the male urethra; (xxxv) the female 
urethra; (xxxvi) the prostate; (xxxvii) simple enlargement of the prostate; 
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(xxxviii) treatment of complications of simple enlargement of the prostate and 
non-operative treatment of simple enlargement ; (xxxix) suprapubic prostatectomy ; 
(xl) Wilson Hey’s prostatectomy; (xli) retropubic prostatectomy ; (xlii) perineal 
prostatectomy ; (xliii) transurethral resection of the prostate by the McCarthy 
method; (xliv) transurethral resection of the prostate by the methods in use 
at the Mayo Clinic; (xlv) fibrous prostate and dysectasia; (xlvi) commentar 

on the various surgical procedures for the relief of prostatic obstruction ; (xlvii) 
cancer of the prostate; (xlviii) prostatic calculi; (xlix) the seminal vesicles and 
Cowper's glands; (1) the testicles; (li) imperfectly descended and misplaced 
testicle ; (lii) tumours of the testicle; (lili) tunica vaginalis; (liv) spermatic cord; 
(iv) the scrotum; (Ivi) the penis; (ivii) new growths of the penis: (iviii) inflam- 
mation of the penis; (lix) inflammation of the scrotum; (Ix) non-specific 
urethritis and inflammation of Cowper's glands; (!xi) inflammatory urethral 
Stricture; (Ixii) prostatitis and periprostatitis: (xiii) inflammation of seminal 
vesicles, epididymes, vasa deferentia and testes; (Ixiv) inflammation of the 
tunica vaginalis; hydrocele; haematocele; (ixv) cystitis; (Ixvi) pericystitis; 
(Ixvii) infections of the kidneys and ureters; (ixviii) perinephritis; (Ixix) urinary 
fever and uraemia; (Ixx) the medical treatment of non-specific infections of the 
urinary tract; (Ixxi) leucoplakia and malacoplakia of the urinary tract; (Ixxii) 
non-syphilitic and non-gonococcal venereal lesions of the male genitals; (Ixxiii) 
genito-urinary tuberculosis; (Ixxiv) genito-urinary schistosomiasis; (Ixxv) 
hydatid disease of the genito-urinary system; (Ixxvi) actinomycosis of the genito- 
urinary sysiem; (Ixxvii) syphilis of the genito-urinary organs; (Ixxviii) 
onorrhoea ; (Ixxix) general features of calculous disease of the urinary tract; 
fixxx) calculous disease of the kidneys and ureters; (Ixxxi) calculous disease of 
the bladder; (Ixxxii) urethral calculi: preputial calculi; (Ixxxiii) the management 
of glycosuria in genito-urinary surgery. Index. 

This work is made up of contributions from the leading 
urologists of Great Britain. Not only is surgical opinion found 
in the composition, but there are also contributions by physicians 
on certain aspects of urology. The editor states in the preface 
that the work covers the urinary tract and the male genital system 
from a surgical point of view; this has undoubtedly been achieved. 
Each contributor deals with that section of urology on which he 
has become expert. The book is essentially practical in its out- 
look. Discussions on the theoretical aspects are, generally 
speaking, limited but adequate. The illustrations, line drawings, 
detailed drawings of operative technique, and also the plates 
showing pathological states, help to explain the text. The 
coloured illustrations are well reproduced, and there are 
numerous particularly fine coloured plates of various types of 
pathological conditions as seen through the cystoscope. In some 
cases one would feel that the x-ray reproductions could be 
improved, though, generally, they are good. More might have 
been written on the use of streptomycin as a urinary antiseptic, 
but as the drug has not yet been available in Great Britain it is 
difficult for the contributors to relate their own experience in this 
form of therapy. There is room for a more elaborate account 
of the investigation of sterility in the male. For the medical 
student this is a book of reference; for the general surgeon or the 
urologist it is an essential part of his equipment. The editor is 
to be congratulated on compiling such a wealth of expert opinion 
from so many eminent sources, and covering so wide a field. 
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1397 Mycoses and Practical Mycology. A Hand- 
book for Students and Practitioners 


N. Gohar. London: Bailliére, Tindall & Cox, 1948. 
xi + 234 pages ; 134 figures ; 4 colour plates. 22 x I4 cm. 
£1 Ss. [£1.25] 

(i) Mycology; (ii) the mycoses; (iii) mycetoma; (iv) blastomycosis; (v) 
mycoses of the digestive tract; (vi) sporotrichosis, hemisporosis; (vii) bron- 
chomycosis, oculomycosis, otomycosis, genito-urinary mycosis; (viii) epider- 
mophytosis ; (ix) epidermophytosis (continued) ; (x) epidermophytosis (continued); 


(xi) pityriasis capitis; (xii) fungicides, fungistatics, prescriptions, media, poisonous 
fungi. Index. 


Medicul men are, on the whole, well supplied with textbooks on 
pathogenic bacteria and protozoa, but much less information is 
available on the parasitic fungi. Mycology, in fact, has been 
the Cinderella of modern medicine. This handbook has been 
written with the object of supplying both the dermatologist and 
the general practitioner with a concise clinical and practical guide 
to mycotic infections. This end has been attained and, in 
addition, precision has been given to a subject upon which there 
has long existed confusion regarding not only nomenclature but 
the identification of many pathogenic fungi. 

Two introductory chapters deal with such general questions 
as the classification of fungi, their structure and reproduction, 
habitats, modes of infection and the reactions of the hosts to the 
fungi no less than the reactions of fungi to their hosts. The 
various fungal infections are then described seriatim; each con- 
dition is defined, its geographical distribution is discussed and its 
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morbid anatomy, symptoms, diagnosis and treatment dealt with. 
The methods of treatment described are perhaps somewhat cor.- 
servative but a special chapter is devoted to the more recently 
developed fungicides and fungistatics. A useful list of media is 
appended. A special word of commendation must be given to 
the excellent photographs and coloured plates, which will be cf 
great practical value to those who are called upon to deal wit) 
mycotic infections, especially in the tropics and subtropics. 

In a very few places the information requires bringing up to 
date: no reference, for instance, is made to the diagnostic use of 
histoplasmin or to the frequency cf pulmonary lesions caused by 
Histoplasma capsulatum—lesions which are liable to be confuse | 
with tuberculosis. As an introduction to a field which has u > 
—— been poorly explored this work will be of great and lastinz 
value. 


G. M. Findlay 


1398 Historia da Lepra no Brasil. Volume II. 
Periodo Republicano (1889-1946). Album 
das Organizacées Antileprosas 


Heraclides-Cesar de Souza-Araujo. Rio de Janeiro : Imprensa 
Nacional, 1948. xx pages + 380 plates. 33 x 23 cm. 


The first volume of this monumental work by Professor de 
Souza-Araujo traced the history of leprosy in Brazil from 1500 
to 1889 and was the subject of an essay-review in British Medical 
Bulletin, 1947, 5, 233 (BMB 1125). The whole work is to be 
completed in three volumes, of which this is the second. This 
volume cannot be adequately reviewed separately, because it is 
really an album of photographs, the letter-press referring thereto 
being reserved for the final volume. The author’s original idea 
was to produce the letter-press and the corresponding illustra- 
tions together, but this was not found feasible and the decision 
was reached to issue the photographs in one volume and 
the letter-press in another. 

As originally visualized, the period of 57 years (1889-1946) was 
to be divided for purposes of description into three parts: the 
first to 1920, that is, before the time when modern prophylactic 
measures came into effect; the second, comprising the succeeding 
decade, during which the DNSP (Departamento Nacional de 
Saude Publica) took up the question of inspection for prophylaxis; 
the third, which is called the ‘* Getulian Period” because it is 
that of the governorship of Dr. Getulio Vargas, from 1931 
onwards, during which prophylactic measures were intensified. 

To bring out pictures and letter-press in one volume would 
have made the book unwieldy; to have brought it out in two 
parts would have destroyed the unity of this second period of the 
history. It will be clear, however, that the true value of this 
second volume can be properly appreciated only when the third 
volume appears. In order to make the work as complete as 
possible, the author sent out questionnaires to Directors of the 
Leprosy Service in the various centres. Many replied, but, as is 
usual when questionnaires are sent, some took no notice of the 
request for information. Thus, most of the photographs in 
this volume—there are more than a thousand on 380 plates— 
are original and many of them have been taken by the author 
himself. When no replies were received Professor de Souza- 
Araujo has had to use illustrations from the photographic 
archives of the Federasdo das Sociedades de Assisténcia aos 
Lazaros. 

The whole forms a record of a most interesting itinerary under- 
taken by the author; he has personally visited many of the 
institutions referred to and taken the photographs on the spot 
himself. These show, for the different States of Brazil, the 
buildings, the inmates, different stages of the disease, the people 
at work and enjoying leisure, happy children at play and in 
congenial employment. There are also photographs depicting 
congresses and conferences, weddings and other festivals. 

There are already 38 leprosaria in Brazil and another was 
under construction in Bahia when this book was issued. Six of 
them are in Minas Gerais and five in Sdo Paulo. There are 27 
preventoria, or institutions for the care of children of the afflicted, 
and in Acre Territory yet another is being established. Minas 
Gerais had four of these and Sdo Paulo three. Each has on ‘ts 
staff a director and a leprologist and 15 of them have also a 
paediatrist, so that the children are well looked after. 

It is not possible to comment on the pictures individually aad 
where all are so clearly reproduced it would be difficult and 
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invidious to choose any for special mention. All who are 
fortunate enough to possess the first two volumes of this great 
work will look forward eagerly to the third which, says the author, 
is in an advanced stage already. A further tribute must be paid 
to Professor de Souza-Araujo for his generosity in giving the 
proceeds of the sale of this volume, just as he did in the case of 
Volume I, to the International Leprosy Association, thereby 
benefiting every part of the world where sufferers from. this 
horrible disease are to be found—a philanthropic act beyond all 
praise and for which thousands will be grateful. 
H. Harold Scott 


1399 The Leptospiroses 


P. H. van Thiel. Leyden: Universitaire Pers Leiden, 1948. 
x + 231 pages; figures. 24 x 16 cm. 

() The morphology of the leptospirae; 
tec.nique; (iv) general epidemiology; (v) general and special prophylaxis; 
(vi: pathogenesis of the leptospiroses; (vii) clinics and therapy of the lepio- 
sp oses; (viii) Leptospirosis icterohaemorthagiae; (ix) Leptospirosis canicola; 
(x) Leptospirosis grippo-typhosa; (xi) Leptospirosis pomona ; (xii) Leptospirosis 
seja; (xtii) Leptospirosis hebdomadis; (xiv) Leptospirosis autumnalis; (xv) 
Le; tospirosis pyrogenes; (xvi) Leptospirosis bataviae; (xvii) Leptospirosis 
rohaemoglobinurica; (xviii) Leptospirosis schiiffneri; (xix) Leptospirosis 

niaman A; (xx) Leptospirosis australis A; (xxi) other strains that are not yet 
ficiently identified ; (xxii) leptospiroses caused by strains, only found in anirals 
an! perhaps, partly, occurring in man. Tables. Explanation of the figures. 
Bi: \iography. Index of authors. 

During the past few years it has slowly become apparent that 
lentospiral infections are of very considerable importance both 
in man and in animals. Yet, since the monograph written by 
Professor A. Pettit in 1928, little or nothing has been done to 
ccilect and analyze the great mass of information which has 
accumulated, more especially as a result of work in Holland. 
This book, written in English by Professor van Thiel of Leyden, 
will therefore be widely welcomed, since it fills a long felt want. 
It was largely compiled, it appears, during the war years when 
information of what was being done in other countries was not 
easy to obtain: this perhaps accounts for the paucity of refer- 
ences to studies carried out after 1940. The book is particularly 
valuable, however, in that it gives a full account of studies in 
Holland and Indonesia. 

After a short introduction, the morphology and classification 
of Leptospira are discussed, methods of diagnosis are described 
and a very iucid description of epidemiology is given. Methods 
of general prophylaxis are at this stage probably of more value 
than attempts at specific immunization, in view of the importance 
of using strictly homologous strains freed from foreign protein 
for protection. Only a brief account of treatment by anti- 
biotics is provided, though it is concluded that there is every 
reason to administer penicillin “‘ when no serum is available or 
to shorten the course of a relatively mild case of leptospirosis.” 
The various species of Leptospira pathogenic for man and animals 
are then described. Although haemoglobinuria is produced in 
cattle by Leptospira bovis, the existence of leptospiral blackwater 
fever in man is perhaps less certain than the author suggests. 
The book concludes with a not very helpful table of the geo- 
graphical distribution of the leptospiroses—it is scarcely worth 
while to be told that Lepto. icterohuemorrhagiae exists in Africa— 
a list of the animals known to carry Leptospira, references, and 
an index of authors: there is no subject index. Occasionally 
the English is a little involved, e.g. in such sentences as *“* . . . we 
uphold the point of view that a form of blackwater-fever exists 
being a leptospirosis next to a form closcly allied to an infection 
With malaria...” The English reader also may be left 
guessing whether “ French Guyana” refers to French Guinea, 
as here suggested, or French Guiana: it is perhaps over-optimistic 
to be able to exclude malaria “* anamnestically ” 

Despite these minor blemishes this book contains a great deal 
of information well set out and not otherwise easily available. 


G. M. Findlay 


(ii) classification; (iii) diagnosis and 


1400 O’Meara’s Medical Guide for India and the 


Tropics 
H. W. Williamson. Fifth edition. London: Butterworth 
& Co. Ltd., 1947. viii + 882 + 46 pages ; 35 illustrations. 


22x £1 10s. [€1.5] 


It is now over ten years since the 4th edition of this work was 
published, and its steady growth is now carried on to meet the 
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changed scene presented by developments in medical practice 
and public health administration. In the preface the author 
pays tribute to the Indian Medical Service, and the variety of 
information presented in the book reflects the scope of the work 
that confronted a civil surgeon in the Provinces of India, 
functioning as physician,. surgeon and civil administrator, 
removed from access to specialists and forced to embrace daily 
almost every aspect of the practice of medicine. The book might 
be regarded as a memorial to the passing of that Service, and it 
should bid fair to take a place in the armamentarium of medical 
officers carrying on in fields similar to those once ploughed by 
many of its officers in civil employment. 

The presentation and substance are encyclopaedic, subjects 
being arranged in alphabetical order. The work contains a 
wealth of medical information on medicine, surgery, obstetrics 
and gynaecology, ophthalmology, and laboratory methods. The 
needs of the rural prescriber are supplied in much useful phar- 
maceutical information and a_ simple but comprehensive 
formulary. There are concise sections by specialist contributors, 
and these embrace much diverse information that is seldom so 
ready to hand, and often requires to be sought elsewhere. Three 
pages on the applications of medical electricity, for example, are 
highly informative, and notes on nursing will be found compact 
and comprehensive to those whose duties include the care of 
subordinate staffs. The encyclopaedic aspect of the work is 
well reflected in the large amount of miscellaneous information 
included but not pertaining directly to the practice of medicine. 
The reader will discover, inter alia, how to preserve eggs, remove 
stains, how to render fabrics fire-proof, and a table giving dosage 
of over seventy drugs for elephants, camels, horses or mules, 
cows, goats, sheep and dogs. 

Civil health administration, medicolegal work and lunacy 
are largely represented by details of Indian procedure, but much 
of it can be adapted readily to requirements anywhere, and this 
aspect of the work is little detrimenjal to its use in other con- 
tinents. Some of the information on _ foodstuffs pertains 
essentially to the subcontinent, and the Indian bias found in the 
choice of tropical diseases dealt with is a deterrent to its wider 
use as a work of reference in tropical medicine. For example, 
information on filariasis is scanty and trypanosomiasis finds no 
mention. 

Much criticism is forestalled by the author’s frank admission 
in the preface that when such a wide range of subject matter is 
treated by one author the quality must vary. The details given 
of certain surgical procedures are disproportionate in relation to 
the scant mention of others of equal or greater importance in 
emergency surgery. The college student in the Far East, to whom 
previous editions of the work are familiar, will still find the book 
in its new form well worth carrying around with him although 
he may here and there discover isolated statements that will fail 
to satisfy an exacting examiner. It is to be hoped he will 
appreciate the touches of humour which lighten the pages. This 
book will yield much information on the management of sick 
people and suggest many ideas for the organization of an efficient 
rural medical establishment. 

J. Bennet 
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1401 Bovine Tuberculosis: Including a Contrast 


with Human Tuberculosis 


John Francis. London: Staples Press Ltd., 1947. 220 pages; 
36 illustrations. 22x 14cm. £1! Ss. [£1.25] 

(i) The incidence of tuberculosis: (11) pathogenesis: (ii) tuberculosis of bovine 
origin in man, tiv) detection of tuberculous cattle; (v) vaccination against tuber- 
culosis; (vi) the coatrol of bovine tuberculosis. Summary and conclusions. 
References. Index 

Mr. Francis has shown considerable courage in undertaking a 
broad review of the present position in regard to pathology and 
pathogenesis of tuberculosis in the bovine and in the human, 
since his knowledge of human tuberculosis is, on his own 
admission, entirely derived from textbooks and not from practical 
experience. 

There is a great need for combined research between 
veterinary surgeons and physicians into the epidemiology of 
diseases like tuberculosis which affect both animals and man, 
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and so far as tuberculosis is concerned, Francis’s book is likely 
to remain a standard reference for some time to come, for it is 
remarkably complete and he has quite obviously undertaken a 
vast amount of work in reading and reviewing other workers’ 
contributions to the study of this disease. Indeed it may be 
termed a fault of the book that so many authorities are quoted, 
for it leads to a turgid style of writing to which the essential 
difficulties of writing such a book must have materially con- 
tributed. All physicians who are acquainted with tuberculosis 
in the human must have been at some time or another puzzled 
by the various theories of pathogenesis of the disease—a confusion 
which greater width of reading only serves to increase. It cannot 
be said that Francis’s book will solve the mystery but it can be 
said that it forms a contribution to the natural history of the 
disease which every physician should read. ‘he elimination of 
bovine tuberculosis in Great Britain is a matter of the utmost 
concern to every public health authority. No doubt pasteuri- 
zation of milk and a careful system of meat inspection will prevent 
the grosser forms of infection passing from bovines to humans, 
but the ultimate object, that is, the eradication of bovine 
infection in the human, must depend on the eradication of tuber- 
culosis in the cow. 

There are several observations made by Francis to which an 
epidemiologist in human diseases may take exception. For 
example, on page 175 it is suggested that the slaughter of animals 
affected by any infectious disease will effectively “‘ stamp out” 
that disease. To one familiar with the writings of Professor M. 
Greenwood (cf. his lectures delivered at Harvard University on 
experimental epidemiology) this observation will come as 
unpalatable. 

Eradication of an infectious disease by slaughter of all infected 
animals has had its advocates for many years in all civilized 
countries, but while it may properly form part of a short-term 
policy in disease suppression, it is doubtful whether it has any 
part in the long-term policy for the suppression of an infectious 
disease. Great emphasis is laid on the pathology of tuberculosis 
in the bovine although the histological appearance of lesions is 
scantily treated. It is doubtful if any epidemiologist concerned 
with human infectious disease, including tuberculosis in the 
human, would turn today to studies of pathology for much 
furtherance of his research. The reaction of an individual host 
to the infection is no doubt of interest, but to stress the pre- 
ponderance of one variable in seeking explanations of the spread 
of an infection is likely to obscure rether than to elucidaie the 
problem. This book will prove of interest to the epidemiologist 
because of its careful assembly of known facts and because the 
author, unlike so many clinicians engaged in human medicine, 
has made an attempt to extend his studies from his own field 
into another field of natural history. 

Catherine Swanston 


1402 Die Tuberkulosebekampfung. Grundlagen 
und Wege zu einer einheitlichen und 
erfolgreichen Durchfithrung 


Rolf Griesbach. Second edition. Stuttgart : Georg Thieme, 
1948. xii +460 pages; 38 illustrations. 24 x 17 cm. 
27 Mk. 

Einleitung: Entwicklung des Fiirsorgegedankens. Erster Teil: Die Organisa- 
tion und ihre Kostentrager. (i) Trager der Tuberkulosebekampfung; (ii) 
organisatorische Durchfihrung. Zweiter Teil: Die Einrichtungen, ihre Zweck- 
bestimmung und ihre Arbeitsweise. (i) Die Tuberkulosefiirsorgestellen; (ii) 
die Tuberkuloseanstalten; (iii) die Wohnhauser fiir Tuberkulése. Dritter Teil: 
Die Arbeitsaufgaben und ihre Durchfihrung. (i) Erfassung und Oberwachung 
der Tuberkulésen; (ii) Ansteckungsverhiitung bei Tuberkulose; (iii) Nachfir- 
sorge; (iv) extrapulmonale Tuberkulose; (v) Berichterstattung und wissenschaft- 
liche Forschung. Namenverzeichnis. Sachverzeichnis. 

The second edition of this work describes in great detail the 
methods and legislation adopted in Germany for the care and 
after-care of the tuberculous. The historical development of 
this movement and the part played by the various organizations 
and institutions are discussed in great detail. There is also a 
minute description of the requirements in personnel and equip- 
ment of the chest clinic, the tuberculosis hospital, the ‘sanatorium 
and the various institutions for after-care, rehabilitation and 
housing. Prophylactic measures and health education, the 
method of locating sources of infection, and statistical evaluation 
and research are also described. > 

In the section on case-finding and supervision, the author 
recommends that in the case of infants and young adults heavily 
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exposed to infection a monthly x-ray control should be carried out 
during the first half-year after notification of the source. As a 
rule such control examinations would be continued for not longer 
than one year after elimination of the source, but this would 
largely depend on the infectivity of the source and the intensity 
of contact. Young people up to the age of 25 who have been 
exposed to infection should be examined yearly for a period of 
two to five years. The author envisages a minimum of five x-ray 
examinations per 100 inhabitants in each district served by a chest 
clinic or centre. 

Contact examination (‘‘ aimed search”) yields about 0.4% 
new cases as against 0.2 % when the search is ‘“‘unaimed”’. Tre 
number of known cases of tuberculosis in Germany is probably 
about 30 per 10,000 inhabitants. In 63% of cases of open 
pulmonary tuberculosis the source remains unknown: this cc- 
stitutes, in the author’s opinion, circumstantial evidence agai: st 
fresh exogenous infection causing the majority of cases of adult 
pulmonary tuberculosis. In a considerable proportion of cases 
its source (originally, of course, exogenous) must date back to 
infection some long time ago. In these cases an “* endogenous ” 
development of longstanding phthisis takes place, encouraged 
by the strain and nervous stress commonly imposed on young 


- adults, who show the highest incidence. On the other hand, 


recent primary infection in adolescent age-groups is just as 
important, though a less common source. 

Thirty per cent of persons with open pulmonary tuberculosis 
who are known to chest clinics are cured, many without special 
therapeutic measures. Continued observation by the chest 
clinic can therefore save sanatorium treatment in many cases. 
In his own material the author found that 42.3 % of all persons 
with open pulmonary tuberculosis were working (25.7 % actual 
wage earners and 16.6 % housewives). 

Attempts at providing suitable employment for patients on 
discharge from the sanatorium are too recent to allow evaluation. 
However, employment of such persons in tuberculosis institutions 
as office personnel, workmen, carpenters. and so forth permits 
of a good assessment of working capacity. 

W. Page! 
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1403 The Venereal Diseases. A Manual for 


Practitioners and Students 


James Marshall. Second edition. London: Macmillan & 
Co. Ltd., 1948. xvi + 369 pages; 105 figures; 8 plates. 
22 x l4cm. Is. [£1.05] 

Part I: Gonorrhoea. Part II: Syphilis. Part III: Other venereal and allied 
diseases. Part IV: Technique. Appendix I: Sociology of venereal diseases. 
Appendix II: List of special equipment. Bibliography. Index. 

The Ist edition of this work was published in 1944, and this 
one is dated 1948, but the author begins an “ Introduction to 
Second Edition” with the words: *“ The two years that have 
passed since the publication of the first edition of this book ... ” 
This, as well as. the following statement in the preface to the 
present edition: “* Penicillin is not yet universally available ”, 
incline one to think that the thoughts of the author which are 
here presented are those of 1946 rather than 1948. In this preface 
the author says that as penicillin is not yet universally available, 
he has thought it best to add information about treatment methods 
using penicillin “‘ rather than to rewrite the existing chapters on 
treatment’. Considering that before the end of 1946 penicillin 
had become universally available and that the views of venere- 
ologists on its place in the therapy of venereal diseases had become 
reasonably stable, and considering that the book is for stude ts 
and practitioners, who, one would imagine, like medical infor- 
mation served up to them as neatly classified as possible, ‘1¢ 
author’s decision not to rewrite the existing chapters on treatment 
does seem unfortunate. 

As previously, the book is divided into four parts; besides th-se 
there are two appendices (see above list of contents). Before 
Part I are some general remarks on the use of penicillin in ‘41¢ 
treatment of gonorrhoea and syphilis, ending with a small section 
on the administration of this remedy. Not everyone will share 
the author’s doubts of the practical value of absorption-retarding 
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suspensions of penicillin, and it is hoped that most would 
disagree with his advice to practise “... prolonged deep 
massage [presumably of the site] after injection ’’ of penicillin in 
an oil-wax suspension. Some more precise instructions on the 
management of oily and oil-wax suspensions would have made 
the book more helpful to the practitioner. The first two chapters 
are On uncomplicated gonorrhoea in the male; they describe 
methods of treatment, including the use of sulphonamides, in 
voczue before the advent of penicillin, and end with: ‘‘ The most 
effective therapeutic agent in cases of sulphonamide-resistant 
gonorrhoea is penicillin”’, for information on which the reader 
is referred to Chapter IX. Today this seems very much like 
puting the cart before the horse. Chapter III is on local com- 
pli tions of gonorrhoea in the male, tests of cure, relapse, and 
“<ccondary (non-gonococcal) infection”, which is dealt with 
ag. n and in more detail later in the book. Chapter IV deals 
wits) gonoirhoea in the female and its local complications. 
Ch.pter V is chiefly on metastatic complications of gonorrhoea 
and Chapter VI is on vulvo-vaginitis in children. This is followed 
by . chapter on stricture of the male urethra—it seems difficult 
to :nderstand why stricture should be separated from gonorrhoea 
in ‘he male by chapters on gonorrhoea in females and on meta- 
sta'.c complications of gonorrhoea in both sexes. Chapters VIII 
an. IX respectively are on sulphonamides and the use of penicillin 
in zonorrhoea. Chapters X—XIX describe the diagnosis and 
tres:ment of syphilis in the pre-penicillin era and Chapter XX 
provides 11 pages on the penicillin treatment of syphilis which 
should be read in the light of the literature on the subject that 
has appeared since the proofs of this chapter left the author's 
hands. Chapter XXI, slightly over two pages, is on the prognosis 
of syphilis. It contains some statements which will not mect 
with general agreement, such as that inadequate treatment, which 
is defined as less than twenty injections of a trivalent arsenical, 
“|. appears to give results worse than no treatment at all.” 
This is not supported by soundly conducted statistical studies 
and is definitely contradicted by those of Paul Rosahn (Amer. J. 
med. Sci. 1937, 193, 534) and of J. E. Kemp & K. D. Cochems 
(Amer. J. Syph. 1937, 21, 625). Part III deals with chancroid, 
lymphogranuloma inguinale, granuloma venereum,  non- 
gonococcal urethritis, Reiter's syndrome, phimosis and para- 
phimosis, balano-posthitis, warts, scabies, trichomonad infesta- 
tion, and ulcus vulvae acutum, which together occupy 25 pages. 
The advice to treat inguinal bubo complicating chancroid by 
wide incision cannot have been derived from practical com- 
parison of this method with aspiration and injection. The 
section on skin tests in lymphogranuloma inguinale makes no 
mention of antigens prepared from other sources than lympho- 
granuloma inguinale buboes. 

Part [V deals in 31 pages with irrigation, anterior urethroscopy, 
dark-ground examination, collection of blood, intravenous and 
intramuscular injection, lumbar puncture, dorsal slit and cir- 
cumcision, fever therapy, and personal prophylaxis. The illus- 
trations are generally good and for the most part the teaching is 
sound, but, as already indicated, the book would have been much 
more useful for students and practitioners if penicillin had been 
blended into the treatment schemes as closely as is, for example, 
the metallic treatment of syphilis. 


L. W. Harrison 
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1404 Les Ultravirus des Maladies Humaines. 
Volumes I & II 


C. Levaditi, P. Lépine et al. 
Librairie Maloine, 1948. 
3 colour plates. 24 x 
boards, 7,000 fr. 


_ This is the second edition of a textbook originally published 
in 1938. To keep pace with the many developments since that 
date the text has been extensively rewritten, and revised to the end 
of 1947. Many new articles are included and in consequence 
there are 728 additional pages and the work is now divided into 
two volumes. As in the previous edition, the senior authors 


Second edition. Paris: 
viii + 1907 pages ; 368 figures; 
16 cm. Paper covers, 6,500 fr.; 
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have written only some of the sections, the others being the work 
of a number of collaborators. It is essentially a book for 
laboratory workers, and is not an exhaustive survey with complete 
bibliographies. The aim has been to present a series of critical 
expositions, each by a worker who has himself made contributions 
in the field of which he writes. This method certainly makes the 
book very ‘pleasant to read, but limits its value as a work of 
reference. 

The book opens with two sections discussing the general nature 
of viruses. The first of these, by Dr. Levaditi, is unchanged 
from the first edition, but the second, by Dr. Gratia, has been 
extensively rewritten and provides a most stimulating critical 
survey of the whole field, including bacteriophage and plant 
viruses. There follow a number of sections dealing with individual 
human virus infections. These vary very much in the amount of 
detail which their authors have felt it necessary to include, and 
the extent of the revision reflects the amount of work which has 
been done in each field during the past 10 years. Thus, for 
example, the sections on vaccinia, variola, herpes simplex and 
herpes zoster are, in the main, unchanged, whereas the articles 
on poliomyelitis and yellow fever have been rewritten and 
expanded. In this edition the section on rickettsial diseases 
has been omitted entirely and although the reasons for this are 
quite understandable, since there has been such an enormous 
amount of work published during the last 10 years, yet psittacosis 
and lymphogranuloma inguinale are retained, and in the reviewer’s 
opinion the three cannot be logically separated. There is no 
mention of trachoma. 

There are new articles on eastern and western encephalo- 
myelitis, Russian spring and summer encephalitis, epidemic 
hepatitis, atypical pneumonia, common cold, mumps, measles, 
rubella, warts, molluscum contagiosum and, rather debatably, on 
infectious mononucleosis. In addition the article on influenza 
has been entirely rewritten. All these articles are excellent in 
their way, but differ considerably in the amount of detail included. 
The new articles on the viruses causing encephalomyelitis are 
very sketchy and the section on influenza is a very simplified 
account. On the other hand the article on atypical pneumonia 
is a detailed study of the present complicated position. 

Following the sections on specific virus diseases, there are 
a number of articles dealing with technical methods. These bear 
evidence to the rise of electron microscopy since the last edition, 
the extensive use of lyophil drying and the development of egg 
techniques for the cultivation of viruses. 

It is a pity that the section on experimental techniques is so 
much confined to intracerebral methods and does not mention 
some of the hazards of intranasal inoculation. In the previous 
edition the article on tissue culture was by the late Dr. Harry 
Plotz. This has been entirely rewritten on a most ambitious 
scale by Dr. Wirth, and there is a new and excellent section on 
the irradiation of viruses. Finally there is a useful article on 
diagnostic methods. 

There is no systematic discussion of bacteriophages even though 
the general articles assume a considerable knowledge of these 
agents. Also the rigid exclusion of all virus diseases of animals 
makes some of the chapters of less value than they might 
otherwise be. Frequent reference is made to a work published 
in 1943 called Les ultravirus des maladies animales, but in 
practical laboratory work on human virus infections it is impossible 
pols close consideration of the virus diseases of laboratory 
animals. 

There is no fixed method of collecting the references. In 
some sections the references are printed at the bottom of each 
page, in other sections they are printed at the end. The index 
is not sufficiently detailed for a work of this magnitude, being in 
fact little more than an expansion of the list of contents. 

In this new edition the number of illustrations has been con- 
siderably increased, but as the work is now printed on very poor 
paper, the reproduction leaves much to be desired. There are 
now three colour plates, i.e., two additional to the original one, 
but as both the new plates illustrate polyhedral disease of silk 
worms they seem redundant in a work of this type. 

This textbook maintains a high standard; in some parts it 
should provide a useful work of reference, and in others should 
give a succinct exposition of the present state of knowledge to 
someone not familiar with that field. Unfortunately, the price 
makes private ownership practically impossible. 


Forrest Fulton 
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VOLUNTARY SOCIAL SERVICES 


1405 Voluntary Action: 
of Social Advance 


Lord Beveridge. London: Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
pages. 22 x l4cm. [£0.8] 


Part I. The mutual aid motive in action. (i) The friendly societies; (ii) the 
State and the friendly societies; (iii) mutual aid in other forms. Part If. The 
philanthropic motive in action. (iv) The voluntary social services and their 
development; (v) a chapter of pioneers; (vi) charitable trusts. Part III. The 
needs that remain in a social service state. (vii) The changing environment of 
voluntary action ; (viii) some special needs that remain ; (ix) some general needs that 
remain. Part IV. Conclusions and recommendations. (x) The future of 
voluntary action; (xi) the State and voluntary action; (xii) first things first. 
Appendices. Index. 

Lord Beveridge’s Report on Social Insurance and Allied Services 
(1942) was concerned with action by the State to achieve security 
for the individual in sickness and old age; on its findings is based 
the National Health Service Act, 1946. The present volume 
Voluntary action shows what has been, is being, and can be done, 
independent of the State. 

Such activities are conveniently divided into those whose motive 
is mutual aid among members of a group or society and those 
which are philanthropic in nature. The former includes Friendly 
Societies whose members, in return for weekly payments, receive 
aid in time of need. This subject is dealt with in detail, for it 
has been sadly neglected; the last book on it was published in 
1891 and the last comprehensive study was that of a Royal Com- 
mission, published in 1874. There is also a brief description of 
Hospital Contributory Schemes which in 1943 had a_ sub- 
scribing membership of about 10 millions and an income of over 
£6,500,009. Membership of these schemes provided the patient 
with free treatment in hospital, surgical appliances and grants 
towards the cost of convalescence, and at the same time assured 
the hospitals of a steady income. 

The second motive for voluntary action, philanthropy, has led 
to the development of a variety of institutions in which con- 
tributions aid members of the community as a whole. These 
include the St. John Ambulance Association and Brigade, which 
is available for first-aid treatment in accidents and emergencies ; 
organizations for child welfare, such as The National Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children and Dr. Barnado’s Homes; 
for youth, e.g. the National Association of Boys’ Clubs, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association; for old people and for 
physically handicapped persons such as the blind, crippled, deaf 
and tuberculous. 

Another subject dealt with fully is that of charitable trusts 
founded on money bequeathed for specific purposes. Some of 
these date back to the 16th century and legal problems arise as 
to their disposal in modern times, with regard to the wishes of the 
testator. The last fifty years have seen the foundation also of 
large trusts, wisely administered by trustees who have a liberal 
measure of freedom. Such include the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust (1913), the Pilgrim Trust (1930) and the Nuffield 
Foundation (1943). This last is the largest, with an endowment 
of £10,000,000. It is doing much for medicine by the establish- 
ment of Nuffield Departments in various branches of medicine 
at Oxford and by the granting of fellowships and scholarships in 
Great Britain and the Dominions. Another wealthy trust is 
the King Edward Hospital Fund for London, which was formed 
by public subscription in 1897 as a national memorial to Queen 
Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee. This fund has made grants for 
hospital maintenance and for medical education and research. 
Now that the State has taken responsibility for the maintenance 
of hospitals, the administrators of the fund plan to devote more 
to the other two objects. 

An interesting biographical section is devoted to “ pioneers ” 
in social welfare who arose to tackle the evils consequent upon 
the rapid industrialization which the 19th century brought. We 
are reminded that it was Elizabeth Fry who, in 1840, made “* ‘ the 
first attempt in England to train and standardize nurses and 
nursing on a professional basis’ ’’, and are told that ** Florence 
Nightingale took some of the * Fry Nurses’ with her in the first 
band that went to the Crimea.” 

Part Three of this book deals with the needs that still remain 
now that so many which were left to private action have become 
a public responsibility. It is emphasized that these needs mainly 
arise through the increasing leisure of wage earners and the 
growing complexities of modern life. 


a Report on Methods 


1948. 420 


In conclusion it is urged that the State should, in every w.. 
encourage voluntary action for social advance. Such aci 
must be activated by a sense of vocation and «individual resp 
sibility for it to be fully effective. ie 
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{1308} Hallmarks of Mankind 


Frederic Wood Jones. London : 
1948. vi+ 86 pages; 23 illustrations. 
10s. 6d. [£0.525] 


Bailliére, Tindall & Cox, 
22 x 14 cm. 


[1309] A Study of Individual Children’s Diets 


E. M. Widdowson. London: His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, 1947. vii + 196 pages; 93 figures. 24 x I5 cm. 
6s. [£0.3] (Medical Research Council Special Report 
Series No. 257.) 


(i) Introduction; (ii) description of the present investigation; (iii) the 
children’s food; (iv) contribution of various foods to the total calorie intake, 
and the consumption of foods in terms of man-values; (v) calorie intakes and 
calorie requirements; (vi) protein, fat and carbohydrate; (vii) calcium requi = 
ments, calcium allowances and calcium intakes; (viii) phosphorus; (ix) in 
(x) vitamins; (xi) effect of locality upon the type and variety of foodstuffs a 
sumed, and upon the chemical composition of the diet; (xii) boarding school 
diets; (xiii) school meals; (xiv) twins; (xv) nutritive value of vegetarian diets; 
(xvi) comparison of the nutritive value of the diets of thirteen diabetic children 
with those of healthy children of the same ages; (xvii) comparison of the diets 
of 38 children of unemployed fathers with the diets of middle-class children. 
Summary. Acknowledgements. References. 


[1310] The Trend of National Intelligence. The 
Galton Lecture, 1946 


Godfrey Thomson. London: The Eugenics Society & 
Hamish Hamilton Medical Books, 1947. (Occasional Papers 
on Eugenics, No. 3.) 35 pages. 22 x 14cm. 2s. [£0.!] 


[1310] Psychological Approaches to the Biography 
of Genius 


Lewis M. Terman. 
Hamilton Medical Books, 1947. 


London : The Eugenics Society & Hamish 
(Occasional Papers on 


Eugenics, No.4.) 24 pages. 22 x l4cm. Is.6d. [£0.075] 


[1314] Report on the Work of the School for the 
Year 1946-1947 


London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine. London: 
London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, | 948. 
134 pages ; illustrations. 22 x 14 cm. 


[1315] Annual Review of Physiology. Volume IX 


Edited by Victor E. Hall. Palo Alto, California: Arnual 
Reviews, Inc. & American Physiological Society, 
vii + 736 pages. 23 x l6cm. $6 


(i) Growth; (ii) developmental physiology; (iii) reproduction; (iv) 
bolic functions of the endocrine glands; (v) the physiology of supporting 
(vi) muscle; (vii) exercise; (viii) the visceral functions of the nervous s) 
(ix) digestive system; (x) kidney; (xi) peripheral circulation; (xii) 
(xiii) derivatives of blood plasma; (xiv) blood gas transport; (xv) water « 
bolism; (xvi) physiological effects of heat and cold; (xvii) the respiratory s: 
(xviii) nerve and synaptic conduction: (xix) bioelectric potentials in the n-r 
system and in muscle; (xx) electrical activity of the brain; (xxi) the s 
functions of the central nervous system; (xxii) special senses, cut.» 
sensation; (xxiii) the experimental neurosis; (xxiv) permeability; (xxv) ; 
logical aspects of genetics; (xxvi) defense mechanisms; (xxvii) pharmac 
Author index. Subject index. 
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(1315) Annual Review of Physiology. Volume X 


Edited by Victor E. Hall. Palo Alto, California: Annual 
Reviews, Inc. & American Physiological Society, 1948. 
xi + 552 pages. 23 x l6cm. $6 


(i) Physical properties of protoplasm; (ii) physiological aspects of genetics; 
(i) developmental physiology; (iv) physiology of reproduction; (v) conduction 
aod synaptic transmissions in the nervous system; (vi) somatic functions of the 
central nervous system; (vii) vision; (viii) digestive system; (1x) blood cytology; 
(x) heart; (xi) peripheral circulation; (xii) metabolic aspects of shock; (xiii) 
respiration; (xiv) anoxia in aviation; (xv) regulation of energy exchange; (xvi) 
metabolic functions of the endocrine glands; (xvii) heat and cold; (xviii) 
physiology of sweating; (xix) pharmacology; (xx) the coagulation of blood; 
(xi) hemostasis; (xxii) physiological psychology; (xxiii) physiological effects 
of radiant energy. Author index. Subject index. 


(1316] Nineteenth Annual Report, 1947 


Royal College of Obstetricians and Gynaecologists. London : 
Royal College of Obstetricians and Gynaecologists [1948]. 
207 pages. 21 x 14cm. 


(1318) Children Act, 1948. 11 & 12 Geo. 6. 
Ch. 43 


London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office [1948]. iii + 56 
pages. 24x I5 cm. Is. [£0.05] 

Part I. Duty of local authorities to assume care of children. Part II. Treat- 

ment of children in care of local authorities. Part IIL. Contributions towards 

maintenance of children. Part. IV. Voluntary homes and voluntary organisa- 


tions. Part V. Child life protection. Part VI. Administrative and financial 
provisions. Part VII. Miscellaneous and general. 


[1322] Report of the Governing Body, 1948 


The Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine. London: The 
Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine, 1948. 12 pages. 
25 x 19 cm. 


REVIEWS 


[1326] The Legacy of Swift. A  Bi-Centenary 
Record of St. Patrick’s Hospital, Dublin 


Dublin, St. Patrick’s Hospital. Dublin: At the Sign of the 
Three Candles, 1948. xii +70 pages; 10 plates. 25 x 

17 cm. 5s. [£0.25] 
(i) The Hospital in the twentieth century; (ii) the vision of Jonathan Swift 
(iii) Swift's heirs; (iv) St. Patrick’s Hospital, 1746-1899, (v) the buildings; 


(vi) officers of St. Patrick’s Hospital, 1746-1948; (vii) short catalogue of the 
exhibition. 


[1327] Medicine and Science in Postage Stamps 


W. J. Bishop & N. M. Matheson. London: Harvey & Blythe 
Ltd. (Distributors: H. K. Lewis & Co. Ltd.) 1948. 82 
pages ; illustrations. 18 x 12cm. 7s. 6d. [£0.375] 

(i) Medicine and science in postage stamps; (ii) medical portrait stamps; 
(iii) wuants from medicine; (iv) scientists; (v) philately of the Red Cross; 
(vi) tuberculosis stamps; (vii) maternity and child welfare; (viii) hospitals and 
other medical institutions; (ix) medical symbolism; (xx) other stamps of medical 
interest. Bibliography. A catalogue of medical and scientific portrait stamps. 


[1328] The Case of Augustus d’Esté 


Douglas Firth. London: Cambridge University Press, 
1948. 58 pages; illustrations. 19 x 13cm. 6s. [£0.3] 


Part I: The infancy and adolescence of Augustus d’Esté. Part Il: The case 
of Augustus d’Esté. Facsimiles of the manuscripts. Genealogical table. 


[1329] Le Papyrus Médical Chester Beatty 


Frans jJonckheere. Brussels: Edition de la Fondation 
Egyptologique Reine Elisabeth, 1947. (La Médecine Egyp- 
tienne No. 2.) 79 pages; | plate. 24 x 18cm. 


(i) Les affections de I’anus; (ii) le traitement des affections anales. 


[1330] Encyclopedia of Medical Sources 


Emerson Crosby Kelly. Baltimore : The Williams & Wilkins 
Co., 1948. v + 476 pages. 23 x l6cm. $7.50 
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Shorter Notices 


Bronconeumonectasias Congénitas. 
Quistes Aéreos y Ampollas Gigantes 
de Enfisema 


Oscar P. Aguilar & Juan Queirel. Buenos Aires: 
Editorial Vazquez, 1948. 206 pages; 78 
figures. 26 x 17 cm. 


These authors reported their first observations on 
cases of cystic disease of the lungs in articles in the 
medical press. However, they considered that this 
subject merited further treatment, and have there- 
fore written the present monograph of 206 pages 
“in order to bridge the gap which exists in textbooks 
of pulmonary pathology, in data concerning cystic 
formations of the lungs, especially giant cysts.” 
The book is also intended as a guide in the differential 
diagnosis of spontaneous pneumothorax, large 
cysts and intrapulmonary air cavities of any etiology. 

At the end of the 15 chapters into which the book 
is divided, the writers, who are respectively associate 
professor of the clinical and pathological study of 
tuberculosis, Faculty of Medicine, Buenos Aires, 
and director of a municipal dispensary of chest 
diseases, give a full report of 19 cases. These 
are illustrated with 78 figures, consisting of micro- 
photographs, line drawings and radiographs, care- 
fully analyzed and explained. 

There is also a short list of references to works 
by Argentine authors and a separate one of foreign 
references; the book is well printed. 


M. V. L. 


L’Aphasie et la Désintégration 


Fonctionnelle du Langage 


Th. Alajouanine & P. Mozziconacci. Paris: 
L’Expansion Scientifique Francaise [no date]. 
(Symnosiums et Monographies de !a Semaine 
des Hé6pitaux.) 156 pages; 19 figures. 
2' « i3cm. 450 fr. 


Professor Alajouanine is professor of diseases of 
the nervous system at the Paris Faculty of Medicine 
and physician at the Salpétriére, while his co-author 
is assistant physician to the Paris hospitals. In 
this little book they have concentrated on the func- 
tional aspect of speech defects. They trace the 
history of the various theories of aphasia, and 
acknowledge their indebtedness, in particular, to 
the ideas of John Hughlings Jackson. They then 
describe the basic principles of an objective 
symptomatology of aphasia which they have 
evolved, and this in turn leads to the definition of 
two syndromes, the “syndrome of phonetic dis- 
integration”, concerned with defective verbal 
expression, and the “syndrome of automatic- 
voluntary dissociation”, concerned with the aboli- 
tion of voluntary verbal stimuli while the spontaneous 
verbal stimuli remain intact. There follows a 
chapter on the intellectual condition of aphasic 
subjects, in which a number of intelligence tests 
are described and illustrated, and another on the 
relationship of aphasia to agnosia and apraxia. 
Finally, the whole book leads up to a discussion 
of the problem of re-education. Full descriptions 
of five cases of aphacia and two of agnosia are 
given as an appendix. 

A useful feature of the book is a short summary 
at the end of each chapter. There is no bibliography 
but a few books and articles on the history of the 
subject are suggested for further reading. 


A. H.-S. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Psychotherapy: its Uses and 


Limitations 


D. Rhodes Allison & R. G. Gordon. London : 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press, 1948. vii + 160 pages. 19 x 13 cm. 
8s. 6d. [£0.425] 


This book makes a well-timed arrival into the 
medical world. Psychotherapy is almost a medical 
household word, yet its proper role, scope, and 
limitations are by no means commonly known, 

Modest in its claims, this publication seeks merely 
to indicate the types of cases in which medical 
practitioners may expect help from a specialist in 
this form of treatment. Among other things, 
it deals with the development of psychotherapy and 
its place in the treatment of psychoneuroses, 
temperamental instability, psychosomatic conditions, 
visceral neuroses, the relation of rheumatism to 
mental illness, the endocrine background, the 
psychological aspect of organic diseases, and the 
patient’s reaction to bodily disease. 

Passing reference is made to the use of group 
therapy, a form of treatment about which it is too 
early to deliver full judgement; it is likely that in 
a future edition a fuller account of this method 
would be included. At the moment it promises 
to be an excellent form of social rehabilitation for 
psychoneurotic patients. In addition, many 
problems arise in group discussion which are suitably 
dealt with by the group as a whole and it provides 
also a method of learning and teaching psychotherapy, 
Its use in the opinion of many is, however, as a 
supplement to, and not a substitute for, individual 
therapy. 

This is an excellent book and one has no hesitation 
in recommending that it should be widely read. 


Remedial Exercises for 
Diseases of the Heart and Lungs 


Hester S. Angove. Second edition. London : 
Faber & Faber Ltd., 1948. !I81 pages; 
23 figures. 19 x Ii cm. 10s. 6d. [£0.525] 


The authoress deals concisely with those heart 
and lung conditions and diseases of the blood vessels 
and veins which benefit from remedial exercises. 
The last chapter and an appendix are concerned 
with rehabilitation and chemotherapy. Experience 
at Guy’s Hospital forms the basis for the treatments. 
When the book is reprinted it might be well worth 
utilizing the blank space on page 55 for some 
reference to surgery in congenital heart disease as 
no mention is made of this type of treatment. 

Miss Angove’s book should command the 
attention of all masseurs and massage students who 
are not familiar with it already, but nurses will be 
interested in her short, clear descriptions of the 
conditions treated. The book is not intended for 
doctors or medical students, but it can show them 
how much may be done by masseurs to shorten the 
convalescence of “many suffering from heart 
complication ” and to “ give relief to many of those 
lung conditions which in the past became chronic 
or ended in death.” 


Science and Nutrition 
A. L. Bacharach. Third edition. London: 
Watts & Co., 1947. xii + 142 pages. 19 x 
13cm. 6s. [£0.3] 

This is the 3rd edition of a little book published 
first in 1938. The author, who is a chemist of 
long experience in nutrition, surveys briefly the 
early experimental work on which our modern 
science of nutrition is based, and by means of which 
the importance of dietary deficiencies, qualitative 
rather than quantitative, could be recognized. 


124 


Certain 


Section II is a résumé of the physiology of human 
nutrition, the chemistry of the major food con- 
stituents, carbohydrates, proteins, fats; their 
occurrence, and metabolism in the body. Section !'! 
deals with mineral elements in foods; Section |’ 
with the vitamins, their detection, measuremen:, 
identification, and with the main manifestations of 
their deficiency in diet. Section V discusses th- 
optimum diet necessary for the maintenance 
human health and well-being and shows how muc' 
remains to be done in the practical application 
scientific knowledge. 

The introduction to the 2nd edition (1945), which 
is included in this edition, pays tribute to the polic 
of the Ministry of Food in Great Britain during t! « 
war years in placing rationing on a scientific basis. 
In this book the author attempts to explain to ths 
layman the reasons for this basis. 

D. F. A. 


Enuresis or Bed-Wetting 
R. |. Batty. Second edition. London: Staplers 
Press Ltd., 1948. 103 pages; 9 figures. 
19 x 12cm. 9s. 6d. [€0.475) 


Bed-wetting in infants and children has been 
a source of worry to parents throughout the ages, 
and its treatment is mentioned in the writings of 
Hippocrates and Galen. It is a difficult problem, 
which has to be faced not only by the general 
practitioner but also by the staff of every large 
boarding-school or other institution accommodating 
children. Much has been written about it, as the 
bibliography appended to this little book shows, 
but no monograph in English devoted solely to the 
subject was available until 1933, when the Ist edition 
of Dr. Batty’s book appeared. In the 2nd edition, 
which includes chapters on the anatomy and 
physiology of the urinary organs; the causes, 
clinical features, and treatment of enuresis; and the 
enuresis clinic, more space has been devoted to the 
psychological side of the problem, and some newer 
remedies are included to replace others which were 
formerly recommended but which are no longer 
obtainable. The child who does not respond to 
treatment and whose enuresis persists into ado- 
lescence presents a particularly difficult problem, 
which is also dealt with in the book. As assisiant 
medical officer to the Lancashire County Council, 
Dr. Batty has treated nearly 1,000 cases of enuresis, 
and his book is a valuable contribution towards the 
alleviation of a condition which has caused so much 
unhappiness among children and adolescents. 


A Pocket Medicine 


G. E. Beaumont. Second edition. London : 
J. & A. Churchill Led., 1948. viii + 208 pages. 
19 x 12cm. 9s. [£0.45] 


Medical students studying for “finals” and 
doctors abroad who take only light luggage have 
already found this work a boon while “ waiting 
and travelling’”’. A table of some normal findinys, 
included for the first time, is valuable for reference 
as it is not always easy to find “ normals” quick:y. 
The whole volume has been carefully revised °r 
re-written and new treatments indicated where 
necessary. Thus radio-active phosphorus has ‘\s 
place, and streptomycin is dealt with in the sections 
on pulmonary tuberculosis and tuberculous meni- 
gitis. The index is an excelient one, and essenus 
because the subjects are arranged under “ systems ”, 
but Ghon’s focus (p. 41) would be a useful addition 


Injertos de Piel 


Alberto Raul Beaux. Buenos Aires: Editorial 
“El Ateneo 1947. 257 pages; 138 figures. 
27 «x 18cm. 
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It is well known that the war brought about 
important advances in the field of plastic surgery 
in those countries particularly aiicted by its 
consequences, owing to the urgent necessity of 
repairing large burns and gaping wounds which 
could be successfully treated only by means of skin 
grafting. 

However, in countries where these needs never 
arose, there is an increased interest in all modern 
techn ques of plastic surgery—“ aesthetic” surgery, 
as it s called in certain Spanish-speaking countries, 
expressing its aim rather more precisely, especially 
from the point of view of the patient. Aestheric 
surecry helps him not only to recover his former 
normal appearance, healing the lesion at the same 
time, but restores confidence lost through the 
accident. There are also a certain number of 
cong:aital abnormalities which will, in the future, 
bene: from early surgical intervention, a brighter 
future for the patient thus being made possible. 

Doctor Alberto Raul Beaux gives an account 
of his own experiences, both at the Institute of 
Phys:ology, Buenos Aires, when it was directed by 

minent Professor Houssay, and later on at 
rl other departments of the National University. 
\uthor reviews fully, with commentaries and 
ations, the different techniques of grafting in 
nt use abroad. 
hes commendable book is well produced and 
‘, with a good list of references and an index 
hjects. The paper used is excellent and the 
fear; there are a large number of figures and 
ms and two colour plates. 
M. VY. L. 


Recent Advances in Obstetrics and 
Gynaecology 
Aleck W. Bourne & Leslie H. Williams. Seventh 
edition. London: J. & A. Churchill Led., 
1948. viii +326 pages; illustrations. 
21 x 13cm. £1 Is. [£1.05] 

A new edition of this famous book is always 
opened with the keenest inter.st by all obstetricians. 
The authors have been determined that their Recent 
Advances is not to degenerate into a small textbook 
but is (o remain a guide to the best in modern trends. 

The choice of the new subject-matter in the 
obstetrical section of the book has been wise. The 
chapter on nutrition remains as a unique contribution 
to obstetrical literature. The new chapter on water 
metabolism in pregnancy gently leads the reader 
along a path devoid of unpleasant mathematical 
stones or physiological thorns to bring him finally 
to the unexplored ocean of toxic oedema! The 
peremptory order to treat oedematous patients by 
increasing their fluid intake is one which many will 
obey with reluctance. We welcome the new section 
on the anaemias of pregnancy, and the fact that 
Professor L. J. Davis has written it is sufficient to 
recommend it to obstetricians who have been 
familiar with his work on haemoglobin and 
Pregnancy. 

We mourn the omission of Wilfred Shaw’s chapter 
on ovarian tumours from the section on gynaecology. 
Perhaps in a future edition it will reappear, trium- 
Phantly bearing an account of some ovarian tumour 


f which shall have superseded the gynandroblastomata 


as the darling of the gynaecological pathologist. 
We are all most grateful for the sane and reasoned 
account of the treatment of carcinoma of the cervix. 
Without its sustaining effects there would be many 
unhappy, bewildered candidates for the Membership 
of the Royal College of Obstetricians. One had 
hoped that the time had come for an appraisal of the 
value of the vaginal smear in cancer diagnosis, but 
that was not to be. It was obvious that the sex 
hormones had outgrown their home and that 
subject is now fully dealt with in another volume of 
the series, Recent advances in sex and reproductive 


SHORTER NOTICES 


physiology, by J. M. Robson. The admirable 
account of the fascial sling operations is one which 
should be read by all contemplating performing this 
type of operation. The reviewer can add his 
quota to the brilliant successes obtained by these 
operations but would also add incisional herniae 
to the list of complications. Our authors are well 
served by their radiological colleagues, Dr. Rohan 
Williams and Dr. Levitt, in their respective 
contributions. 

Bourne & Williams have written this edition of their 
Recent Advances with care and dignity, as befits 
their position of authority. Their unflagging 
interest and enthusiasm is evident and their book 
should stimulate their lesser brethren to pause and 
ponder over many things. 

Robert J. Kellar 


A Text-Book of Pathology: an 


Introduction to Medicine 
William Boyd. Fifth edition. London: Henry 
Kimpton, 1947. 1049 pages ; 500 illustrations; 
30 coloured plates. 24 x I5 cm. £2 &s. 
[€2.4] 

When this work first appeared in 1932 a reviewer 
in the Lancet wrote “ The first reaction aroused by 
a new production is a guess as to its fate in competition 
with its established rivals. We predict that 
Professor Boyd’s textbook will enjoy a considerable 
degree of popularity.” Evidently the writer had 
the gift of prophecy, for some of those “ established 
rivals” have now fallen into the limbo of “ out-of- 
print’ books while Professor Boyd’s work con- 
tinues to be in great demand. 

It is addressed primarily to students, so the account 
of all the more important diseases is prefaced by a 
brief summary of the clinical symptoms to which they 
are related, and the whole presented in such a read- 
able manner that one suspects that this readability 
is one of the secrets of the book’s success. No 
fundamental changes have been made in the present 
edition, but the whole work has been brought up 
to date, and new references incorporated in the lists 
at the end of each chapter. New sections have been 
added on a variety of subjects, including the 
lipotropic factors in relation to liver diseases; and the 
part played by Vitamin C in wound repair is dis- 
cussed. A rare condition in man, botryomycosis, 
appears for the first time, and old readers will 
welcome back the useful section on allergy, 
now entirely rewritten. Recent advances have 
necessitated such additions as folic acid in relation 
to macrocytic anaemia, and the rewriting of such 
sections as those on the Rh factor, and carcinogenesis 
in its relation to enzymes and viruses. 

The book has sometimes been criticized on the 
ground that it contains “errors”, a criticism that 
the author has apparently tried to meet, for he 
States in the preface that the “ more glaring errors " 
have been corrected. 


Ways to Better Hearing. A 
Practical Guide for Anyone with 
Defective Ears 


Lowell Brentano. London: George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd., 1948. 212 pages; illustrations. 
22 x 14cm. 10s. 6d. [£0.525] 

Written by an American, who is a “ deafened” 
man, this book is intended primarily for those simi- 
larly handicapped, but it can also be recommended 
to doctors, teachers and welfare workers, who are, 
by the nature of their work, brought into contact 
with the deaf. In Part 1 the author shows how the 
obstacles to a full private and working life can be 
surmounted, and in Part 2 he gives useful chapters, 
accompanied by exercises, on lip reading, educating 
the hearing and improving the speech. There are 
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appendices contributed by American authorities, 
and one giving a list of approved British dealers in 
hearing aids. In the introduction, A. G. Wells 
briefly describes the work of the voluntary bodies 
in Great Britain, and quotes the relevant sections of 
the Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, 1944, 
This adds considerably to the value of the work for 
British readers, although it is still too early to 
delineate the role of voluntary and official organiza- 


tions in the National Health Service. 
H.M.C, 


Sizes of X-Ray Film and Intensifying 
Screens: British Standard 1443 : 
1948 


British Standards Institution. 
Standards Institution. 8 pages. 
2s. [€0.1] 


This British Standard was prepared by the 
Photographic Industry Standards Committee; it 
prescribes the sizes of x-ray sheet film and intensifying 
screens, and specifies the minimum interna! sizes for 
cassettes intended to receive such films and screens. 
These standards are intended to serve as a basis for 
the standardization of features of x-ray equipment 
and of processing equipment. 


London: British 
22 «x 14cm. 


D. F. 


The Distressed Mind: an Outline of 
Psychiatry 
J. A. C. Brown. Second edition. London: 
Watts & Co., 1949. (The Thinker’s Lbrary, 
No. 115.) viii + 174 pages. 17 x Il cm. 
2s. 6d. [£0.125] 

Writing in simple, lucid language, the author of 
The distressed mind has provided for the general 
reader a brief and interesting account of many 
aspects of psychology and psychiatry. 

Starting on a historical basis, he describes the 
dawning of man’s interest in mental activity, which 
eventually developed into the practice of psychiatry. 
A chapter on the nervous system is followed by an 
account of psychosomatic problems and a relatively 
large section of the book contains a useful analysis 
of the basic concepts of Freud, Adler and Jung. 


Ss. 


British Surgical Practice. Volumes 

2 3, 4 
Under the general editorship of Ernest Rock 
Carling & J. Paterson Ross. London: Butter- 
worth & Co. Ltd., 1948. Vol. 2: xxvii + 540 
+35 pages; 318 illustrations; 4 coloured 
plates. 25 x I7cm. Vol. 3: xxxvi + 524+ 
37 pages ; 287 illustrations ; 4 coloured plates. 
25 x 17cm. Vol. 4: xxvii + 486 + 32 pages; 
261 illustrations ; 2 coloured plates. 25 x 
17cm. £3 per volume. 

Vols. 2 and 3 of this exhaustive survey of surgical 
practice’ deal alphabetically with subjects from 
“* Backache to Bursae”” and “* Caesarean Section to 
Eyelids.” More than ninety experts have contributed 
sections to these two volumes, each section being 
fully documented and profusely illustrated (there 
are more than 600 illustrations in the two volumes). 
The work maintains the superlative standard of 
production associated with Butterworth publica- 
tions, with well-chosen and carefully reproduced 
illustrations and an excellent lay-out. One small 
criticism may be made regarding the summary of 
contents at the head of each chapter; this seems 
over-elaborate in including every subheading used, 
which, on consultation of the text, may sometimes 
prove to concern only two or three lines. In the 


‘(For review of Vol. 5 of this series, see Book 
Reviews, page 116.—Eb.] 
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chapter on deformities this summary occupies Within the compass of this small book much and certain Middle East territories between ‘uly 
2% pages, much of which might ‘ave been used valuable information is contained, valuable to the 1946 and March 1947. It comprises a survey 
for more text, for there is an exhaustive index to trainee who is in the process of acquiring a knowledge on the statistics of blindness, the causation, the social 
each volume. Similarly the list and description of of histological technique but no less valuable, as conditions, t:.¢ present medical services, educa‘ion 
contributors is lavishly set out; in Vol. 3, 12 pages a book of reference, to the trained technician. and training facilities, in the areas visited. Certain 
are used to deal with 63 contributors. These are, The general plan of the book is good, the subject recommendations are put forward for the prevention 
however, minor criticisms of a work which, like its being introduced by reference to the principles of of blindness and for the education, training and 
older brother the British encylopaedia of medical fixation and fixatives. Practical advice on the use employment of the young blind. For the older 
practice, is sure .o take a permanent place in medicaf of certain of the commoner fixatives, with comments adults and aged possible voluntary enterprises are 
literature. on their advantages and disadvantages, should suggested. 

The fourth volume of this imposing collective help the young technician to make a rapid apprecia- M. M. 7. 
work covers alphabetically the subjects “ Facial tion of the relative merits of each and the tissues = 
Palsy to Hiccup”. With so many authoritative best suited to their use. Quite naturally the major Textbook of Medicine by 
articles compressed into one volume it is not possible portion of the book is devoted to the preparation of Various Authors 
to mention more than a few of the individual con- paraffin sections and the stains applied to them. Edited by John Conybeare. Ninth edition, 
tributions, but particularly notable is that dealing The author, while including the usual routine Edinburgh: E. & S. Livingstone Ltd., | 949, 
with facio-maxillary injuries and deformities by stains, shows rare discrimination in the choice of xvi + 875 pages ; 28 figures ; 31 x-ray ploces, 
Rainsford Mowlem and B. W. Fickling, which Staining procedures for specific purposes. The 24x I7em. £1 10s. [€1.5] 
occupies 42 well-illustrated pages. A careful section on the care of microtome knives should be This work was first published in 1929, and now 
account of the foot by T. T. Stamm precedes a full of great practical usefulness. 


appears in its 9th edition under the same ecitor, 


r frac ili itions Ithou ansiv ing wi 4 ici P 
discussion of fractures and ailied conditi by Alth ugh less expansi e, the chapters dealing , th Sir John Conybeare, Physician to Guy’s Hospital, 
F. W. Holdsworth. J. B. Oldham contributes a the making of frozen sections and celloidin sections : : 

London, and with almost the same team of experts 
useful account of surgical conditions involving the are adequate, and the practical help given the ag? 
: as authors. It is in a new format, but the general 
gall-bladder and bile ducts. C. G. Rob provides a student should prove most useful. Here, too, the : F 
- character and scope of the book remain unaltered, 
chapter on gunshot wounds, based on personal author shows commendable judgement in the 
Much new material has been incorporated in the 
experience in the 1939-45 war. There is a weil- selection of the staining methods detailed. With = see : 
text since the last edition in 1946, and some parts, 
illustrated account of hand injuries by J. N. Barron, so many procedures to choose from, a_ nicely z ; 
such as the sections on haematemesis, carcinoma 
while the chapter on diaphragmatic hernia is par- balanced selection has been made to cover the simple “ ‘ 
ticularly authoritative, coming from Sir Thomas routine stains and the more intricate techniques “ . 
others, have been rewritten. Professor R. W. B. 
Dunhill, who has made a particular study of this employed in neuro-histology. — , . . 
Ellis is now responsible for the section on diseases 
condition for a number of years. This valuable addition to the library of the - : 
of infants. The book is well produced and senior 
This volume maintains the high standard of pro- histology worker has been written by a practical ’ . 
students will find it an excellent textbook now as 
duction of preceding volumes in the series. technician who is obviously a master of his craft = 
LTM they have done in the past. 
7M, and who, in addition, possesses the art of expressing M.M.T. 


himself briefly but clearly. Throughout the book 
Social History of the School Meals there are many examples of the author’s desire to . b , 
Service give the student technician the utmost help by Diseases of the Chest : Described 
detailing what certain terms really mean, and thus for Students and Practitioners 


F, Le Gros Clark. London: National Council 


" of Social Service, 1948. 28 pages; illustrations greatly assisting towards a complete understanding Robert Coope. Second edition. Edinburgh: 
2x i4em. 2s. [€£0.1] of the subject. The preparation of good sections is E. & S. Livingstone Led., 1948. xv + 541 pages; 
an art which can be acquired only by diligent study 134 figures; 34 x-ray plates. 22 x cm. 
and much practice, and this book goes a long way £1 5s. [£1.25] 
itution of a school m service have been the . : : 
towards helping the laboratory worker to avoid or Those students who want a book on chest diseases 
overcome many of the difficulties encountered in the ici in physical si 
in a higher standard of behaviour at table, and this euting end cating of uation. which will tell how to elicit the — physica - 
booklet, published under the auspices of the London nae in the chest will find that this volume meets their 


needs. It is +-ot intended to be an exhaustive text- 


Comes — book, but a selective one, and, judging from the 
part that social conditions can play in this particular Dietetics in General Practice demand the te, ene of Oe ont eed in 
— ned mange banque . . Leslie Cole. Second edition. London : Staples field. X rays are not neglected, and the coloured 

The history of the service is traced from its early Press Ltd., 1948. x + 160 pages. 16 x 10cm. plates showing microscopic appearances have been 
beginnings, when private charity provided free meals Bs. 6d. [£0.425] move carefully printed than is sometianss possitie 


in some schools. Appointment of committees by 
the London School Board in 1894 to investigate 
dietary deficiency in children resulted in authoritative 
action with regard to a school meals service. 
Legislation provided the means by which this service 
could be maintained, and by 1930 more and more 
children were drinking milk in schools. 
Complexities of organization were inevitably 
increased with the outbreak of the war in 1939, 


This is the 2nd edition of a book which could today. 
have been made of great value; however, it does In this new edition Dr. Coope has taken into 
not appear to have been completely re-written since account the recent work of Mr. R. C. Brock and 
first published in 1938. A number of items of food others on the anatomy of the bronchial tree, and 
appear which are not now readily available; for does not despise footnotes and an occasional 
example, a distinction is made between red and reference. These are instructive and stimulating 
white meat. The account of the vitamins is far (if sometim. unusual, as when he quotes Chevelier’s 
from up to date; thus no mention is made of the novel Clochemerle), but such quotations serve to 


owing to the wholesale evacuation from large towns Giterence in autritionsl value between vemin A garnish an eminently readable book. 

and its precursor, carotene. The dietary treatment F.T. 
of Britain’s schoolchild population, and to the air- 
raid disruption of transport facilities. However, of L’Expl tion Fonctionelle des Reins 
kitchen as a self-contained unit became apparent, dans la Pratique Médicale 


involved. These principles are clearly stated. 
It is to be hoped the next edition will be completely 
revised, as a pocket volume on medical dietetics 
suitable for general practitioners is much needed. 


Jules Cottet. Paris: L'Expansion Scientifique 
Francaise, 1948. 207 pages. x !4cm. 
400 fr. 


This small volume gives a detailed description of 


and the author feels that this trend is likely to con- 
tinue for a while. 

The school meals service 1s so closely tied up with 
our changing economic system that future social 


legislation may affect its development; at any rate, Robert Cook the various tests of value in the clinical asses: ment | 
it has become an integral part of the present i . ii A of renal function and the indications for the choice | 
educational system. Blindness in British African and of the most suitable. There is a preliminary claptet | 
5.5. Middle East Territories which deals with the physiology and patholoxy of 

P ‘ Colonial Office. London: His Majesty's renal function, and a final chapter criticizing and 

Practical Section Cutting and Stationery Office, 1948. xii +99 pages. comparing the value of the various available ‘ests. ' 
Staining 24x IScm. 2s. [£0.1] The detailed instructions concerning their clinical 

E. C. Clayden. London: J. &. A. “Churchill This is a report of a Joint Committee appointed by use will be a valuable source of information 1 ' 

Lcd., 1948, vii + I29%pages ;%{2! figures. the Colonia! Office and the National Institute for clinicians. In discussing the discrepancies of these 

21 x l4cm. 9s. [£0.45] the Blind, following a visit of a delegation to Africa tests, the author concludes “ que, dans I’état »ctuel ‘ 
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de nos connaissances, il n’y a pas, en ‘matiére 
d’exploration fonctionelle des reins, une épreuve 
type, qui serve de pierre de touche pour contréler 
!a valeur des autres épreuves. Le seul critére . . . 
1ous semble étre la clinique qui, ici comme ailleurs, 
uge en dernier ressort.” 

D. F. 


The Biological Standardisation of 
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Consultant to the Royal Navy. For those who 
desire to study further, there is a carefully selected 
bibliography, including books on psychopathology 
and psychotherapy, subjects which in a book of 
this nature the authors could describe only on a 
restricted scale. 

A. Spencer Paterson 


Chirurgie de la Surdité (’Opération 


1406 


This report embodies the results of a study 
undertaken by the Sub-Committee on Infectious 
Diseases Research of the Department of Health 
for Scotland. In 1940, this Sub-Committee recom- 
mended that diphtheria immunization should 
be applied as a national measure in Scotland; 
it was consequently desirable to gain exact informa- 
tion on the way in which inoculation modifies the 
clinical course of diphtheria, admitting that it does 


the Vitamins de Lempert) not always prevent its occurrence. Data were 
Katherine H. Coward. Second edition. Je Salomon Danic. Paris: L'Expansion gathered from 17 infectious diseases hospitals in 
London: Bailligre, Tindall & Cox, 1947. Scientifique Francaise, 1948. 112 pages ; Glasgow, Dundee, Aberdeen and Lanarkshire; 


vii + 224 pages ; 
16s. [£0.8] 

The author of this monograph is Reader in 
Biochemistry in the University of London and 
Head of the Nutrition Department of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society of Great Britain. She has written 
it for the use of workers engaged in the determination 
f vitamin content of foods, of preparations for 
herapeutic purposes and of products obtained in 
research into the chemical nature of the vitamins. 
The book is divided into two parts, Part I dealing 

ith the general principles and methods used in 
the determination of the vitamins, and Part II with 
ihe mathematical side of the subject, that is, the 
estimation of the accuracy of the results of 
experiments. The adoption of the international 
tandard of reference for vitamin E, and the intro- 
tuction of methods of estimating fiducial limits 
of error, are among the many new developments 
since the Ist edition. 


38 figures. 22 x 14cm. 


11 figures. 21 x 13 cm. 250 fr. 

The advances achieved in recent years in the 
surgery of deafness have given rise, among the 
uninitiated or insufficiently experienced, to false 
hopes and consequent disappointment and loss of 
confidence. The present work, therefore, by the 
assistant otolaryngologist to the Hdépital Saint- 
Antoine, Paris, fulfils a need, in that it presents, 
clearly and without prejudice, the possibilities, 
difficulties and limitations of Lempert’s fenestration 
operation for otosclerosis. The author emphasizes 
the delicacy of the operation and the need for 
extreme technical skill. After tracing the indications 
for, and the priniciples of, this particular type of 
surgery, he describes in detail the technique, after- 
effects and possible complications of the operation. 
He describes the results achieved, and compares 
them with those obtained by means of hearing aids. 
Finally, the prognosis of the operation is discussed 
and the author’s general conclusions are summarized. 


the salient features of all cases accepted as suffering 
from diphtheria during 1942 were collected and 
submitted to extensive statistical analysis. 

The study of 1023 inoculated and 3249 uninoculated 
patients showed that inoculation significantly 
modifies the course of the disease. The fatality 
rate of the inoculated group was 0°68 per cent 
(7 deaths) as against 3°69 per cent (120 deaths) 
in the uninoculated. In general, the complications 
and severity of the disease were less in the inoculated 
group. D. F. 


An Introduction to the Prescribing 

and Fitting of Contact Lenses 
Frank Dickinson & K. G. Clifford Hall. London: 
Hammond, Hammond & Co. Ltd., 1946. 
168 pages ; 65 plates ; 33 figures. 22 x 14cm. 

£2 2s. [€2.1] 

This book is distinguished by the competence with 
which the subject is presented and by the moderation 


H, M. C. There is a bibliography of some 40 references. and balance of the claims made for contact lenses. 
The sections - the Principles and technique of the It is probably the best introduction to contact lens 
Pregnancy Diagnosis Tests: a operation are illustrated by diagrammatic drawings fitting and prescribing hitherto published in the 


Review 
Alfred T. Cowie. Aberystwyth : Commonwealth 
Agricultural Bureaux, 1948. (Joint Publication 
No. 13.) 284 pages. 22x 15s. 
[£0.75] 


This book is No. 13 of the Commonwealth 
Agricultural Bureaux joint publications, and is a 
survey of all the important papers on the methods 
of diagnosis of pregnancy in women and domestic 
animals, except those concerned with the clinical 
methods in women. The author, who held a 
research grant from the Agricultural Research Council 
at the National Institute for Research in Dairying, 
Shinfield, Reading, has produced a useful com- 
prehensive review and extensive bibliography of 
widely scattered literature, suitable especially for 
résearch workers in this subject. 

M.M, T. 


Psychological Medicine. A Short 
Introduction to Psychiatry, with an 
Appendix on Psychiatry Associated 
with War Conditions 
Desmond Curran & Eric Guttmann. Third edition. 
Edinburgh :. E. & S. Livingstone Ltd., 1949. 
viii + 252 pages; 20 figures. 22 x 14 cm. 
12s. 6d. [£0.625] 

This introduction to psychiatry now appears in 
its 3rd edition, after revision by Dr. Curran alone, 
as his distinguished collaborator unfortunately 
died in 1948, while still at the height of his powers. 


or by the apt citation of an actual case. There is 
a valuable chapter on psychiatry associated with 
Service conditions on which Dr. Curran is well 
qualified to write, in view of his experience as 


and the audiograms of patients are also given. 
The quality of paper is good and the standard of 
printing high. A. HS 


The Practice of Industrial Medicine 
T. A. Lloyd Davies. With a chapter on the 
hazards of coal mining by G. F. Keatinge. 
London: J. & A. Churchill Ltd., 1948. 
vii + 244 pages; 8 diagrams. 23 x 14 cm. 
15s. [£0.75] 

This book presents a good description of industrial 
medicine as practised by a progressive industrial 
medical officer. It is eminently suited for students 
of medicine and practitioners seeking to gain an 
acquaintance with this kind of work; but it will 
also prove useful and stimulating to experienced 
clinicians in other fields, affording as it does an 
insight into the problems of industrial medicine. 
The book is by no means comprehensive, but does 
succeed in dealing with essentials and in presenting 
much valuable material in little space. The presenta- 
tion is coloured by the author’s enthusiasm and 
material which might otherwise have been rather 
dull is made unusually readable. 

The relationship between work and social con- 
ditions is well expressed; the book has been written 
from the point of view of the clinician rather than 
the hygienist, but is none the less valuable on that 
account. There are a few minor errors, mostly 
typographical, which can be easily rectified and do 
not detract seriously from the general value of the 
book. It is, of course, difficult to write with any 
permanence about the administrative side of work 


of the Scientific Advisory Committee 
Department of Health for Scotland. Edinburgh : 
His Majesty's Stationery Office, 1948. 31 pages. 
24 1S cm. 6d. [£0.025] 
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field of “spherical”, “ ground” or ‘“ machine- 
made” lenses, and the account is full and up to 
date. In the realm of taking moulds and fitting 
moulded lenses it is, perhaps, less adequate, largely 
on account of advances made since 1946. For 
this reason, also, anti-veiling devices are not discussed. 
The optics of contact lenses are clearly stated 
with a minimum of mathematics, and include two 
valuable nomograms for effectivity and radii, 
prepared by A. G. Bennett. The text is unusually 
free from errors and is supported by 98 illustrations, 
including ten in colour illustrating the fluorescein 
technique, which are well planned and beautifully 


Tratamiento’ Cirtrgico da 
Hipertenséo do Sistema Porta por 
Anastomose Venosa Direta 
Alvaro Dino de Almeida. Sao Paulo: ** Revista 
dos Tribunais"’ Leda., 1948. 261 pages; 
illustrations. 23 x 16cm. 

381 references to literature in several languages 
bear witness to the amount of research which forms 
the basis of this detailed account of the surgical 
treatment of portal hypertension, by Dr. Alvaro 
Dino de Almeida of the Department of Surgery 
in the Faculty of Medicine, Sao Paulo. The author 
classifies the effects of portal hypertension, with 
special reference to hepatic cirrhosis, oesophageal 
varices, ascites and the formation of collateral 
venous circulation. He analyzes the different methods 
of surgical treatment and, after a full discussion, 


long list of errata in the text, given on a separate 
sheet, one may assume that the editing has not been 
done with the meticulous care due to so painstaking 
and complete a work. 


( The book's popularity may be gauged by the fact on this or any other facet of health services at the concludes that left spleno-renal anastomosis is the 

i that both Previous editions had to be reprinted soon present time; there will be need for early revision best. Porto-caval anastomosis (Eck’s fistula) is 

¢ after publication. The work forms a well-balanced in the light of new legislation. condemacé, , 

atively neglected by the average medi man. . . and explain the author’s views, and summaries in 

d The style is straightforward, readable and convincing, Diphtheria. ; Report by the In- ta 

‘. and is lightened here and there by a flash of wit fectious Diseases Sub-Committee 


M. V. L. 
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Obstetrics and Gynaecology. A 
Synoptic Guide to Treatment 
Beatrice M. Willmott Dobbie. Londor: H. K. 
Lewis & Co. Lred., 1948. xi + 358 pages; 
22 figures. 22 « l4cm. 

This book is described on the cover as a “ Synoptic 
Guide to Treatment” and Dr. Dobbie emphasizes 
this in her preface ; she has written it for the general 
practitioner and given a full measure of her 

experience in both obstetrics and gynaecology. 
Her writing is forthright and emphatic with 
italics, capitals, do’s and dont’s. On the whole 
it is well done even though there are parts where 
hyperbole is the order of the day. There is much 
that is useful and the chapters on “ Telling the 
Patient” are especially good. Essentially this is 
a book based on Dr. Dobbie’s own wide experience 
in practice and on the statistics of the Birmingham 
Maternity Hospital. A few paris could be im- 
proved. Thus, sulphadiazine is chosen for puerperal 
infection but there is no mention of the need for 
giving sufficient fluids and alkalis with it. Also 
puerperal thrombophlebitis is very inadequately 
discussed. The author condemns radiography of 
the patient as useless unless “ the position of the 
patient is so arranged that the rays are directed 
vertical to the planes both of the brim and the film” 
(her italics). This is a serious oversimplification 
of the whole problem of pelvimetry and cannot pass 
without challenge. In spite of such shortcomings 

this should prove a useful book for practitioners. 


C. Scott Russell 


Manual of Obstetrics 

Thomas Watts Eden & Eardley Holland. Ninth 
edition by Alan Brews. London: J. & A. 
Churchill Led., 1948. xii 796 pages; 48 
plates ; 405 figures. 22 x IScm. £2 2s. 
(€2.1] 

The 9th edition of Eden & Holland which reflects 
the practice of the London Hospital now reappears 
after eleven years, substantially revised by the 
Obstetrical and Gynaecological Surgeon of that 
hospital. The basic principles of obstetrics, recent 
researches and new methods of diagnosis and 
treatment are here presented in a simple and readable 
form. The changes in the text, too many to 
enumerate fully, include new material on 
exophthalmic goitre; abnormalities of the embryo 
and foetus; recent advances in bacteriological 
diagnosis of puerperal infections; physiotherapy 
in relation to pregnancy; and the researches of 
the late Sir Joseph Barcroft on the development 
and initiation of pulmonary respiration in the 
sheep foetus, with their application to the diagnosis 
and treatment of asphyxia neonatorum. 

Nine new coloured plates, 40 x-ray films, and 
1SC new drawings, charts and diagrams have been 
added to the text, and there is a “ Guide to Further 
Reading” at the end of each part. 

H. M. C. 


Mental Health. A Practical Guide 
to Disorders of the Mind 


John H. Ewen. With a chaprer on special 
treatments and their practical technique, 
by C. Friedman, London: Edward Arnold & 
Co., 1947. 270 pages. 22 14cm. 12s. 6d. 
[£0.625] 

This book is a compendium covering the entire 
field of psychiatry, including psychopathology, 
administrative and legal aspects. A chapter on 
physical methods of treatment is coniributed by 
Dr. C. Friedman. In his preface the auihor 
appears to imply that his book is meant to serve 
as an introduction and guide to the subject of 
mental disorders for workers within the mental 
health services, and also for doctors beginning 
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mental hospital work. One wonders whether this 
Purpose might not have been better served by a 
fuller treatment of fundamentals, while abandoning 
the attempt of covering the whole ground in an 
equally detailed, but necessarily dogmatic and 
conventional manner. The beginner will only be 
confused by such a concentrated presentation 
while, with present-day requirements for the Diploma 
in Psychological Medicine, the postgraduate 
student needs a much deeper grasp and broader 
knowledge than is imparted by this short book. 


Felix Post 


Otitis Media en el  Lactante. 
Estudio, Fisiopatologico y Clinico 
Manuel Fairén. Saragossa: Publicaciones de 
Revista Espariola de Pediatria, III, 1947. 382 pages; 

126 iliustrations. 24 17 cm, 

In an age of increasing specialization the need 
for monographs devoted to particular subjects is 
becoming moe and more apparent. Upper 
respiratory infeciions are so common and trouble- 
some that the third volume of the publications of 
Revista Expanola de Pediatria assumes a very real 
importance to all who are entrusted with the care 
of young children. 

Manuel Fairéen’s work includes much more than 
the title might suggest. In a well-balanced account 
he deals with the development, anatomy, and 
bacteriology of the middle ear before passing to a 
consideration of its diseases. There is a very full 
account of the clinical manifestations. Every 
possible manner in which otitis media might be 
encountered in the very young is well described. 
The illustrations are carefully selected and to the 
point, the print good, and personal statistics enhance 
the value of the verbal text. Treatment by surgical 
and non operative procedures receives atiention, 
while the bibliography forms a notable feature of 
this useful monograph, 

N. M. Matheson 


Pharmacology 
J. H. Gaddum, Third edition. London : 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 
1948. xvi 504 pages; 75 figures. 22 x 
l4cm. £1 5s. (£1.25) 

The 3rd edition of this excellent textbook of 
pharmacology has been brought thoroughly up to 
date and continues to uphold the high standard set 
by the previous ediiions. li includes a preface on 
pharmacological literaiure which should serve as a 
useful guide for those who wish to pursue their 
studies further. The final chapter deals with general 
pharmacology, and contains important information 
on rate of absorption and combined effects of drugs, 
calculation of error, and methods of assay. 

The author approaches the siudy of pharmacology 
from the physiological view point, and at the 
beginning of each chapier describes the experimental 
methods employed to siudy the aciion of drugs on 
mun and on laboratory animals. 

lt is possibly advaniageous in a work of ibis type 
to omit cciails of dosage and indivicual drug 
preparations, but the inclusion of ihe dose of 
and paludri 1S McoNsisient wih the 
omission of any reference io the doses of the 
commonly used alkalis, elkul: vod giucosides, 
The reviewer feels thai ine dose of 
one ‘mmporiant represeniative suvsiance ul every 


inclusion of 


group of drugs would increase the value of (his 
book. The dosuge of sulphonamide preparations 
is very righily discussed and the chapter on chemo- 
therapy is one of the best in the book. All the laiest 
sulphonamides receive mention, alihough noihing 
is said of the use .f sulphonamide mixiures to 
potentiate action, increase solubility, and diminish 
toxicity. 


The treatment of diabetic coma is discussed along 
conventional lines, glucose being advised in addition 
to insulin. Some authorities would consider the 
dosage of insulin to be too small for patients actually 
in coma (5-80 units at once, followed by 25-30 units 
with 25g. glucose every 2 hours untii ketosis 
disappears). However, it would be unwise to make 
further comment on this point as the treatment 
of this condition is now in the melting-pot. 

More definite criticism may be made of the 
recommendation to implant subcutaneously 200 or 
400 mg. of desoxycorticosterone acetuie in the 
treatment of Addison's disease. The reviewer has 
seen hypertension and congestive cardiac futiure 
result from the implantation of 200 mg and betieves 
that 100 mg. is the correct dose. In his exnerence 
larger amounts do not increase or prolong ‘ie aciion. 

This book should prove invaluable to Wie medical 
student in his clinical years and muke pleasant 
and highly instructive reading tor alt clinicians, 
to whom the important references ineiuded 9 each 
chapter should especially appeal. 

J. Goodwin 


The Queen Charlotte’s Text-Book 

of Obstetrics 
G. F. Gibberd et al. Seventh edition. London 
J. & A. Churchill Led., 1948. xi 
289 figures. 24 
Queen Charlotte's” has long been worihy of 
the famous hospital whose name it bears. and the 
new edition will not disappoint its readers. An 
additional chapter gives a clear account oF the Rh 


572 pages 
iScm. £1 8s. |£!.4] 


factor and its connexion with foetal heemolviic 
disease. Research workers, notably the face 
Joseph Barcroft, and Barclay and his teum. have 
added considerably to our knowledge of the 
physiology of the foetus since the last evdiiuon of 
Queen Charlottes” appeared in 194), This 
work is summarized very well in the second chapter. 
The section on ‘the baby has been re-wriiien and 
contains a timely reminder on vaccination. “* Recent 
outbreaks of smallpox in Great Britain mark the 
need for a more active propagandist aitiiude on the 
part of those concerned with the care o the new- 
born.” The chapter on the premuiure baby, 
which includes the result of Sandifer’s siudy at the 
hospital, also reveals that incubators are not used 
there, but “the simplest technique compatible 
with safety”. It is also interesiing to noie that 
no mention is made of thyroid extract for failing 
lactation despite Dr. Ma:garet Robinson's resulis 
elsewhere. 

The new edition has revived the popularity of the 
book with students and others. Now that the work 
has been brought up to date its readabilitv, and 
modest price for its size, should sustuia the initial 
demand. 

F. T. 


Estudios sobre la Coca y la Cocainz 
ca el Pera 


Carlos & Vicente Zapata 


Orriz. ‘inte : Miniscerio de Edu on Public 


1947, 144 paces 16 cm. 

This book is based on four years’ joint research 
by the suthors. who are respectively director and 
tne of Ph 
and Therapeutics of the Faculiv of 
Lima. 


direcior of research in the tnsi rmacology 


Medicine, 


In reviewing the early history of coca addiction 
(in the form of coca-leaf chewing), the autho:s 
accept the view that in the Inca epoch the hubit wo: 
a privilege of certain classes, but afier the Spanisi 
conquest it spread throughout the community—- 
an event which is deplored in many Spanish writings 
of the period. Then and later, however, coca 
addiction found more advocates than opponenis 
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owing to its effects on endurance, and a favourable 
opinion of it prevailed as late as the early part ot 
the present century. 

The chapter on habituation to coca and cocaine 
contains an interesting account of experimental 
production of .cocaine addiction in dogs, in which 
the authors state that when a painful electric shock 
was made the preliminary to a cocaine injection, 
most of the animals underwent this without come 
pulsion or restraint rather than forego the drug. 

Further chapters discuss sensitization to cocaine, 
its effects on the nervous system and mental activity 
and the relation of these to social backwardness 
and delinquency, its effects on metabolism, its 
action in promoting muscular activity and endurance, 
and its toxicity. The monograph has an adequate 
summary in English and a bibliography. 

B. M. S. 


Recent Advances in Pathology 
Geoffrey Hadfield & Lawrence P. Garrod. Fifth 
edition. London: J. & A. Churchill Led. 
1947. viii + 363 pages; 60 illustrations. 
21 x l4cm. Is. [£1.05] 

The Sth edition of Recent advances in pathology 
ontains only few, nevertheless significant, changes 
«8s compared with the preceding one. Perhaps the 
most important of these is the chapter on nephritis, 
a which the contributions of Ellis, Evans and Wilson, 
of the London Hospital, are presented. The twenty 
years’ careful work of this group has cleared up much 
»bscurity and confusion in the classification and 
inderstanding of the pathogenesis of nephritis; 
n importance, their work is justly placed beside 
that of Volhard and Fahr. 

An entirely new chapter outlines the relationship 
between liver diseases and dietary deficiencies and 
gives an account of studies on infectious hepatitis. 
New additions have been made to the chapters on 
inflammation and on experimental cancer research, 
the chapter on the latter having also been rearranged. 

All the new material presented has been written 
with the clarity and succinctness well known to the 
readers of this volume. 

G. P. 


Materia Medica, Pharmacy, 

Pharmacology and Therapeutics 
William Hale-White. Twenty-eighth edition, 
revised by A. H. Douthwaite. London : 
J. & A. Churchill Led., 1949. viii + 532 pages. 
19 x I2cm. 16s. [£0.8) 

It is not often that it is possible to record an 
appreciable decrease in the size of a medical work, 
but the new edition of “* Hale-White " has seventeen 
fewer pages than its predecesso.. This is because 
many of the older preparations now seldom used, 
which the authors were sometimes criticized for 
retaining in the past, can now be excluded because 
they are no longer in the British Pharmacopoeia. 
As Dr Douthwaite writes in his preface. “* The 

‘reader will note with satisfaction the disappearance 
from official status of many useless preparations .. .” 
Changes of name in the new B.P. are also to be 
found incorporated in “ Hale-White ”. 

Many alterations and additions have been made 
Necessary by recent advances. Some are quite 
small, such as the inclusion of procaine penicillin 
for the first time, others are more notable. Under 
Streptomycin in the previous edition it is stated: 
“No cure fof tuberculosis} has yet been obtained 
by its use in the human being“, but in the present 
ediulon this has had to be changed to “ Many cases 
of acute tuberculosis in human beings have been 
cured by its use.” 

Unfortunately a printer's error in the 27th edition 
has been carried over into the 28th. In the chapter 
on digitalis glucosides it is stated that the rectal 
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dose of tincture of digitalis is less than the oral dose; 
0-1 mi. per Ib. body wt. in the former and 0-125 ml. 
per Ib. body wt. in the latter case. This would 
mean a single oral dose of approximately 17 mi. to 
a 140-ib. patient which, although double the maximum 
safe dose by mouth, could be tolerated without risk 
if given per rectum. 

A useful typographical change has been made. 
The opportunity of extensive revision has been 
taken to substitute “G" for “grm.” previously 
used as the abbreviation for gram. Another 
welcome change is the substitution of milligrams 
(mg.) for fractions of a gram. Dr. P. M. F. Bishop 
is again responsible for the revision of the chapter 
on sex hormones. 

“ Hale-White”’ has long been a favourite with 
students and practitioners because of its wide range 
and its concise but adequate notes on the various 
drugs. The use made of heavy type, and the 
lay-out generally, also facilitates quick reference. 
This is the first edition since the appearance of the 
new British Pharmacopoeia, and should more than 
maintain Hale-White’s” popularity. 


Practical _ Histology for Medical 
Students 


D. T. Harris. Fourth edition. London : 
H. K. Lewis & Co. Ltd., 1947. 36 pages ; 
2 plates. 25 x 20cm. 12s. 6d. [£0.625] 


This attractively produced guide to histological 
methods is written by the Professor of Physiology 
in the London Hospital Medical School. It sets 
out very clearly in the form of notes, often numbered 
with headings in heavy type, details of apparatus 
and technique, and this form makes it a most useful 
vade mecum in work at the bench. Elementary 
essentials are described for the beginner, such as the 
use of the microscope, the student’s private apparatus 
and laboratory bench, the cleaning of slides and 
taking of blood samples. Points of interest in the 
examination of tissues of various parts of the body 
are briefly indicated and the preparation of stains 
and tissues is clearly described. 

H. M. C. 


A Study of Hospital Administration 
Frank Hart & A. J. Waldegrave. London : 
Stevens & Sons Ltd., 1948. ix + 188 pages. 
22 x l4cm. 15s. [£0.75] 

This is a study of hospital administration in 
Britain immediately prior to the changes inaugurated 
by the National Health Service Act of 1946, which 
became operative in 1948. It is therefore in some 
respects already out of date, but it will be a valuable 
guide to those responsible for changes in the 
administrative machine. Future progress and im- 
provement must depend to some extent on past 
experience, of which this book provides a very 
adequate account. It contains chapters on 
authorities and committees (of voluntary and 
public authority hospitals), the administrative 
background (co-ordination and control; stewards, 
domestic staff, maintenance, etc.), administrative 
aspects of the medical and nursing services, patients 
(admission and general well-being: pay-beds), 
ancillary services (after-care and records), supply 
and control «| stores, catering, co-operation and 
co-ordination among hospitals, accounts, costing 
and statistics, and planning for the future. 


LT. M. 


The Practice of Mental Nursing 
May Houliston. Edinburgh: E. & S. Livingstone 
Led., 1947. xi + 164 pages. 19 x 13 cm. 
7s. 6d. [€0.375) 
Here is a book to place in the hands of the junior 
mental nurse, for it affords the kind of help she badly 
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needs; it will help her to get to know all that is 
expected of her and will aid her to make herself 
really efficient. The language is clear, the style 
forthright, and the whole exposition lucid and 
convincing. Obviously stirred by the recent 
advances in the treatment of mental illness, the 
author has sailed into her task with a fine spirit 
of infectious optimism. The book is very attractively 
designed and printed; author and publishers alike 
are to be congratulated for so adequately filling a 
gap in the literature of mental nursing. 
I. M, Sclare 


Short Textbook of Surgery 


C. F. W. Illingworth. Fourth edition, London : 
J. & A. Churchill Led., 1947. viii + 680 pages ; 
227 figures ; 12 plates. 24 x 15 cm. £1 10s. 
(é1.5] 


No new edition of this work has appeared since 
1942. The present volume therefore contains 
extensive changes and additions Penicillin therapy 
has had to be considered, anti-coagulants, thiouracil, 
and the Rh factor. Of the completely new sections 
one notes with satisfaction those on arterial injuries 
and rehabilitation, and of those that have been 
re-written the one on burns deserves special mention. 

A good book on surgery should be well illustrated, 
and this has been achieved despite the low price. 
The illustrations are drawn mainly from cases seen 
in recent years at the Edinburgh Western Hospital. 
The author states, “1 have endeavoured to mould 
this book in a form suitable for undergraduate and 
postgraduate students", and the continuing demand 
from both classes of reader shows that he has 
succeeded. It is one of the best surgical textbooks 
published in one volume, and certainly the most 
modestly priced. 

F. T. 


British Hospitals 
A. G. L. Ives. London: Collins, 1948. 50 pages ; 


26 illustrations ; 4 coloured plates. 22 x 16 
cm. 5s. [£0.25] 


This book, one of the Britain in Pictures series, 
covers the history of hospitals in Britain from 
A.D. 600 to the present day, describing the mediaeval 
period, the monastic foundations, the royal hospitals, 
the beginning of scientific medicine, the development 
of voluntary hospitals. anaesthesia, the work of 
Florence Nightingale, antisepsis, the discovery of 
x rays, and the application of bacteriology in 
medicine, besides other landmarks. Mention is 
made of the outstanding personalities responsible 
for the development of clinical medicine and teaching. 
The writer, who is secretary to the King Edward 
Hospital Fund for London, obviously has an 
intimate knowledge of his subject and of the 
literature concerning it. The illustrations inter- 
spersed throughout the book have been carefully 
selected and beautifully reproduced; they complete 
what must be one of the shortest and best histories 
of the subject yet produced. 

LT. M. 


Truby King—the Man 


Mary King. London: George Allen & Unwin 
Led., 1948. 355 pages; 15 illustrations. 
22 x 14cm. 18s. [€0.9] 


Sir Frederic Truby King, who was born in New 
Zealand in 1858 and died there in 1938, was inter- 
nationa ly recognized as a pioneer in child welfare. 
His work to promote breast feeding and to lessen 
the mortality from infantile diarrhoea was so 
successful that he was encouraged to found institutes 
in New Zealand for training in his methods, which 
were soon imitated in most English-speaking countries 
throughout the world. 
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Truby King’s adopted daughter Mary, who acted 
as his confidential secretary and assisted him in 
founding the Truby King Mothercraft Society in 
Australia, and who is well known for her manual 
entitled Mothercraft, which is based on his methods, 
has written this full-dress biography. It is well 
documented and copiously illustrated and will 
become the standard source of reference to Truby 
King. Written in a most interesting style, it well 
repays reading, and will be a source of inspiration 
to all those who are working for the welfare of the 


mother and child. 
L. T. M. 


The Scotsman’s Food. An 
Historical Introduction to Modern 
Food Administration 


A. H. Kitchin & R. Passmore. Edinburgh : 
E. & S. Livingstone Ltd., 1949. v + 86 pages; 
10 figures. 18 x 12cm. 3s. 6d. [£0.175] 


As a Scot I cannot but feel some disappointment 
with this littl book. For The Scotsman’s food 
is, and is admitted to be, no more than “ An 
historical introduction to modern food adminis- 
tration.” 

The authors, understandably and quite rightly, 
are more familiar with, and more interested in, 
the present than the past. Within small compass 
they have given a fair and scientific presentation of 
modern problems of nutrition. And tacking their 
presentation on to the food habits of one nation 
is an ingenious device to bring home to readers the 
reality of the problem. But now, having thus 
cleverly made use of the Scot and his dietetic idio- 
syncrasies, will the authors not find time, as a 
relaxation from the present-day problems of 
nutrition, to expand the introductory section of 
their book into a scholarly study of food habits in 
Scotland? It is to be hoped that they will do so. 

In the meantime they are to be congratulated 
on the writing of an interesting and useful primer, 
and their publisher deserves credit for keeping the 
price within the thrifty bounds traditionally 
associated with the Scot. 

R. C. Garry 


La Streptomycine et ses Applications 
Thérapeutiques (Principalement dans 
la Tuberculose) 


C. Levaditi. Paris: Presses Documentaires, 
1948. 218 pages; 76 figures. 22 x 14cm. 


We welcome this survey of the history, problems 
and future possibilities of streptomycin from the 
pen of an eminent French authority. Professor 
Levaditi is the scientific director of the Institut 
Alfred Fournier, and his work on virology, both 
there and at the Institut Pasteur, where he was 
formerly a professor, is well known. As he tells 
us in his preface, he was able to obtain, early in 
1946, through the courtesy of Mr. Selman A. 
Waksman, a small quantity of streptomycin, as well 
as a culture of Actinomyces griseus, from the United 
States, and with these conducted a series of experi- 
ments at his own institute which fully confirmed the 
American discoveries. The present book, therefore, 
in addition to reviewing the history and literature 
of the subject, describes the author’s own investiga- 
tions. 

An introductory historical chapter is followed by 
chapters on the culture media of Actinomyces 
griseus and the factors affecting the elaboration of 
streptomycin. Next comes an account of the 
general properties of the latter, its purification, 
concentration, crystallization and chemical con- 
stitution. These chapters are followed by one on 
the industrial preparation of streptomycin, after 
which the estimation and range of its antibiotic 
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activity are described. Next the author studies 
the pharmacological aspect and the question of 
tolerance, and this leads to an account of the mode 
of action of the drug and.a chapter on resistance to 
it. The following chapter, on resorption, circuja- 
tion, dispersion and elimination, completes the first 
half of the book. The remaining chapters are 
devoted to problems of therapy—experimental, 
in human infections other than tuberculosis, and in 
human tuberculosis—and tolerance of the drug in 
human subjects. The therapeutic aspects are 
treated in great detail; the chapter on experimental 
therapy is subdivided according to the various 
types of infection, while the clinical chapters begin 
with sections on the basic principles of treatment 
and methods of administration and then consider 
each infection separately and in detail. 

There is a bibliography of 334 references and the 
figures and tables are numerous and on the whole 
clear. The research, erudition and care expended 
on the preparation of the material for this book 
seem, at least to a British eye, to merit a better and 
more imposing physical presentation. - 

A. H.-S. 


Minor Surgery 
R. J. McNeill Love. Third edition. London : 
H. K. Lewis & Co. Led.. 1948. vii + 430 
pages; 221 figures. 18 x 12 cm. £1 2s. 6d. 
(€1.125] 

This popular work, as stated in the preface, 
is “intended to be a guide to hospital residents, 
and an aid to practitioners... . called to deal 
with minor surgical problems or common surgical 
emergencies.” New matter has expanded the 
book by 33 pages. Perhaps the most notable of the 
additions is the section on curare, as there is a 
need for a short summary of present knowledge, 
but the section on anaesthetics also includes for the 
first time the Junker bottle and Shipway’s apparatus 
for the administration of chloroform. Penicillin 
is adequately covered for a book of this type, as 
there are two pages devoted to it and 11 entries 
elsewhere in the text. Sulphonamide therapy has 
also been brought up to date, and the whole work 
bears signs of the careful revision inferred in the 
preface. 

If, as is stated on p. 127, “a granny knot should 
never be used”, why print an illustration (fig. 46) 
showing how the knot is tied? Presumably some 
people must make granny knots without knowing it. 

The new Love’s Minor surgery should continue 
to be useful to all who need a clear, attractively 
printed guide to up-to-date methods in this subject. 

F. T. 


Personality Projection in the Drawing 
of the Human Figure. (A Method 


of Personality Investigation) 
Karen Machover. Springfield, Illinois : Charles 
Cc. Thomas, Publisher; Oxford: Blackwell 
Scientific Publications, Ltd., 1949. 
ix + 181 pages; illustrations. 22 x 14 cm. 
17s. 6d. [€0.875] 

This book is an attempt to present Dr. Machover’s 
theory that the drawing of a male and a female 
figure can be used as a “ projective”” mechanism; 
in other words, she assumes that a person’s attitudes, 
complexes, strivings, and so forth, are revealed in 
the kind of drawing he makes. This view is by no 
means a new one; the work of Waehner, Altschuler 
& Hattwick, Elkisch, and many others, has already 
indicated that methods of this type may have a 
certain degree of validity. More receutly still, 
Buck, in his House-Tree-Person (Hi?) Test, has 
developed a well-articulated technique for analyzing 
the drawings of a house, a tree, and a person, which 
he asks his subjects to make. 
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Dr. Machover’s book does nothing to establish 
the validity of the procedures suggested, nor does it 
offer any evidence of the reliability of the inter- 
pretations attempted. Most of her interpretations 
are of a type which will hardly stand a critical 
appraisal. Here, for instance, are the interpretations 
she makes of the hair style of a drawing: ‘“ The 
hair style is tight and compact (effort at restraint), 
but essentially fuzzy and very dark in line pressure 
(impulse to primitive and free sexuality turned into 
anxious aggression). The hair covers most of the 
forehead (suggests dependence upon sexual vitality 
and allure for social appeal rather than upon intellectuai 
attainment).” As no evidence is offered for the 
validity of this type of interpretation, with the 
exception of a vague reference to some matching 
experiments, not described in any detail, it cannot 
be said that this book adds anything to our methods 
of assessing personality, but rather marks a reversal! 
to intuitive and subjective ways, which, one had 
hoped, modern psychology had outgrown. 

The book is attractively produced and will, no 
doubt, appeal to those who dislike a scientific 
approach to personality. 

H. J. Eysenck 


Handbook of Practical Bacteriology. 
A Guide to Bacteriological! 
Laboratory Work 
T. J. Mackie & J. E. McCartney. Eighth edition. 
Edinburgh: E. & S. Livingstone Ltd., 1948. 
viii + 624 pages ; illustrations. 22 x 14 cm. 
£1 5s. [£1.25] 

The popularity of this book is demonstrated by 
the fact that no fewer than eight editions have been 
produced since its first appearance in 1925. It 
is a fairly comprehensive guide to bacteriological 


* technique. Methods are described for most of the 


procedures carried out in a routine laboratory. 
As the methods are chosen with care they work, 
and as the descriptions are clear and precise they 
can be readily followed. The present edition has 
been enlarged and completely revised to bring the 
book up to date. Much additional information 
is given, some of which appeared in an appendix 
in the two wartime editions. The section on the 
cultivation of micro-organisms has been extended 
to give details of recently described culture media 
and that on the testing of antiseptics now includes 
an account of tests in connexion with sulphonamide 
and penicillin therapy. The chapter on filtrable 
viruses has also been considerably enlarged and is 
now a useful summary of our present knowledge 
on virus infections. 

In order to include so much technical information 
in a bare 600 pages it has been necessary to prune 
theoretical considerations to a minimum, thus 
making the book somewhat lifeless and unsuitabic 
as a textbook for undergraduate students. This, 
however, is of less importance to the laboratory 
worker, who will find the book’s explicit technica! 
instructions make it invaluable as a laboratory 
handbook. 

Mary Barber 


El Inglés para Médicos y Estudiantes 
de Medicina. Curso Rapido de 
Lectura 
R. Mackin & A. Weinberger. London: Lonr- 
mans, Green & Co., 1949. ix + 143 pages. 
19 x I3cm. 7s. 6d. [£0.375] 

This useful little book is designed for Spanish- 
speaking medical practitioners and students who 
wish to acquire a reading knowledge of Englis': 
sufficient to give them access to profession! 
literature. It consists of a graduated series of 
readings, all but the most elementary of which are 
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from standard English and American medical texts. 
Each reading is accompanied by a vocabulary and a 
full commentary on grammar and idioms. A 
general vocabulary, indexes of idioms, abbreviations, 
and points of grammar, and a list of weights and 
measures are useful additions to the work. The 
readings, chosen with much intelligence, cover a 
wide range of subjects: nutrition, anatomy, thera- 
peutics, endocrinology, cardiology, the nervous 
system, general physiology, infectious diseases, 
serum sickness, diphtheria, circulatory disturbances, 
influenza, bronchitis, syphilis, nasal obstruction, 
chemical pathology, appendicitis, leucotomy, ring- 
worm, and pulmonary tuberculosis. English pro- 
nunciation is not discussed; the student with no 
previous knowledge of English will no doubt supply 
this omission for himself as a preliminary to the 
course. 

B. M. S. 


The History of State Medicine in 
England: Being the Fitzpatrick 
Lectures of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London for the Years 
1946 and 1947 
Arthur Salusbury MacNalty. London: The 
Royal Institute of Public Health and Hygiene, 
1948. 82 pages. 25 x 19 cm. 12s. 6d. 
[£0.625] 

Sir Arthur MacNalty’s Presidential Address to 
the Royal Society of Medicine in 1946 on the 
evolution of preventive medicine in England 
is ere used as an introduction to four lectures. 
In these he traces the history of state medicine in 
England from its beginnings at the accession of 
Queen Victoria in 1837 to the establishment of the 
Ministry of Health in 1919. 

In the first lecture, the author describes the work 
of pioneers such as Chadwick, Shaftesbury and 
Southwood Smith, culminating in the formation 
of the General Board of Health and the appointment 
of the first medical officers of health. During this 
period, there were advances in epidemiological 
knowledge, and the second lecture outlines the 
investigations into disease undertaken by the 
Medical Department of the Privy Council, to which 
the duties of the General Board of Health were 
transferred in 1858. The events leading to the 
appointment of the Royal Commission of 1869-71, 
and the subsequent passing of the Public Health 
Act of 1875, are also described. The great advance 
in public health services under the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Local Government Board is the subject 
of the third lecture. The discoveries of medicine 
and bacteriology were applied to public health, 
and public health authorities played an increasingly 
important role in preventive medicine. The final 
lecture describes how in the 20th century, while 
advances were being made in disease control, the 
foundations of the national health services were 
laid: first, in the school medical service, and then 
in’ national health insurance, followed by the 
formation of the Medical Research Committee. 
Finally, in 1919, the Ministry of Health was 
established. 

The story of eighty years’ progress is enlivened by 
the author’s learning in social history and literature; 
he has added biographical detail and quotations 
from original reports, which make the lectures 
fascinating reading. A bibliography is appended 
to cach lecture. 

H. M. C. 


Textbook for Almoners 
Dorothy Manchée. London: Bailliére, Tindall 
& Cox, 1947. xii + 466 pages; 7 plates ; 
49 illustrations. 23 x 15 cm. £1 7s. 6d. 
{€1.375] 
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This book has suffered from delays, at present 
inevitable in Great Britain, in securing paper, and 
from other production difficulties. As a result, 
for students now in training or almoners going into 
practice here, it has serious disadvantages as a 
textbook, since much of the information is out of 
date ; also a great deal of the information is of 
use only to those working in the London area. 

In spite of this, those in other countries who are 
interested in the British almoner’s methods will 
find that there are ample descriptions given of the 
history and development of the almoner’s work, 
and of the immense variety of agencies—voluntary 
and official—upor which she can call for help in 
almost every conceivable need. They will find, 
too, an indication of the student’s training and 
her function when employed, as well as an account 
of her office routine and of her working relationships 
with doctor, nurse, administrator, social worker 
and patient. 

There is still more than a trace in this book of the 
bad old days when the almoner’s proper work was 
hampered by the imposition upon her of the duty 
of assessing payments by patients. Happily, with 
the introduction of the National Health Service, 
that invidious task has now been taken away from 
British almoners. 

The medical information given would have been 
better omitted. It is out of place and not impeccably 
accurate. 


Practical Food Inspection. Volume 


II. Fish, Poultry and other Foods 
C.R.A. Martin. Third edition. London: H K. 
Lewis & Co. Ltd., 1948. vii + 284 pages; 58 
figures. 22 x l4cm. 18s. [€0.9] 


The emphasis is again on the practical aspect 
of inspection in this second volume of “ Martin”, 
but it is nevertheless a repository of information 
concerning food. The imagination is captured in 
the first paragraph by references to the use of 
submarine detection apparatus and wireless by the 
fishing fleets, and throughout the book the author 
goes out of his way to make his subject attractive. 
For example, a food inspector does not need to know 
why a “ Finnon” haddock is so called, but Mr. 
Martin enlightens him in his usual interesting 
fashion. 

One would have liked to have read the author’s 
views on dyed smoked fish, but he does not mention 
a matter which has been a controversial subject 
for a quarter of a century. The important question 
of the sewage pollution of shellfish is adequately 
discussed, and the sterilization of oysters by one of 
the methods described should be made compulsory. 
Public health workers will be particularly interested 
in the chapters on milk and milk products, and food 
poisoning. Legislation relating to the many 
subjects covered by the book is summarized, with 
long extracts, in the last chapter. 

A great deal of the information presented should 
be popular with a wider public if published in a 
more general work. Many people must wonder 
how such typical British meat products as tripe and 
chitterlings are prepared; and how to recognize 
staleness in fish and other foods is of interest to 
every housewife. 


A Textbook of Surgery for Dental 
Students 

G. Percival Mills & Humphrey Humphreys. 
Fifth edition. London : Edward Arnold & Co., 


1948. vii + 368 pages. 82 figures. 22 x 14 
cm. 18s. [£0.9] 


The fact that a Sth edition of this book has been 
published since the first issue in 1913 speaks well 
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for its continued popularity. On this occasion it 
has been prepared by Professor H. Humphreys 
and Mr. W. G. Mills, F.R.C.S., as Mr. G. P. Mills 
has retired from practice. In carrying out an 
extensive revision and bringing the subject-matter 
up to date the authors have carefully preserved its 
original character and purpose, primarily those of 
a textbook for dental students. It is stated in the 
preface that the text covers the requirements in 
surgery of those examining bodies publishing a 
detailed syllabus. 

The opening chapters extending over 210 pages 
are devoted to the fundamental principles of surgery 
and include a description of surgical bacteriology, 
inflammation, haemorrhage, surgical infectious 
diseases, tumours and cysts, fractures and dis- 
locations, injuries and diseases of blood vessels, 
diseases of bone and the nervous system. An 
explanation is given of the various terms that are 
used, a feature which is helpful to the student, 
This section contains much that is instructive and, 
as would be expected, a number of conditions that 
are not usually encountered by the dentist. 

The subsequent chapters’ deal with regional 
surgery, and include affections of the face, neck, 
mouth, throat, nose and accessory sinuses, diseases 
of the salivary glands, larynx, fractures of the facial 
bones and jaws, tumours of the jaws, diseases of the 
mandibular joint, the neck and eye. There is a 
concluding chapter on general anaesthetics in 
dentistry. 

It is felt that some of the conditions described, 
such as diphtheria, scarlet fever and oral sepsis 
would more appropriately belong to the field of 
medicine. There are one or two points that might 
be criticized. Thus while it is agreed that 
lymphosarcoma of the tonsil is radiosensitive, it 
might have been emphasized that it is also markedly 
malignant. In addition there is some confusion 
over the terms “ myeloid epulis”"—which should 
be discarded—and “‘ myeloma”. Again it is felt 
that tracheotomy could have been described more 
fully and supported by illustrations. 

But these points do not detract from the merits 
of the book, the size and purpose of which necessarily 
prevent the authors from going into any detail in 
most of the conditions that are described, and it 
will undoubtedly continue to be much used by 
dental students. 


Second Report of the Standing 
Committee on the Rehabilitation and 


Resettlement of Disabled Persons 
Ministry of Labour and National Service. 
London : His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1949. 
20 pages. 25 x IScm. 9d. [£0.0375] 

This Committee published its first report in 
November, 1946, and the present publication covers 
developments in the intervening period. During 
this time many of the emergency hospitals have 
closed and have given way to rehabilitation facilities, 
housed for the most part in hutted accommodation; 
there has been an extension of physiotherapy and 
occupational therapy facilities and gymnasia, 
The programme is still hampered by a shortage of 
auxiliary and medical personnel, and steps are 
being taken to remedy this. Among other measures, 
it is planned to open three new schools of 
physiotherapy. 

The administrative arrangements under the 
National Health Service Act and the National 
Insurance Acts are outlined; these Acts have made 
possible a more integrated structure of the agencies 
dealing with rehabilitation problems, The schemes 
of rehabilitation for tuberculous patients, psychiatric 
patients, epileptics, and the blind are reported 
upon. The arrangements for the resettlement 
of the disabled under the D.R.O. (Disablement 
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Resettlement Officer) Service of the Ministry of 
Labour were strengthened in May 1946, by the 
appointment of 49 District D.R.O.’s. This Service 
is largely concerned with the economic resettlement 
of disabled persons, and through it an extensive 
programme of vocational guidance and further 
training is available. The quota scheme for the 
employment of registered disabled persons has 
worked so satisfactorily that in August 1948 less 
than one half of one per cent of these were 
unemployed. 

Throughout, the report reflects the vigorous 
measures which are being taken to deal with the 
many problems of rehabilitation. The lessons 
learned by the rehabilitation services during the 
war period have not been without value. 


Report of the Departmental 


Committee on Industrial Diseases 
Ministry of National Insurance. London: His 
Majesty's Stationery Office, 1948. 15 pages. 
24x ISem. 4d. [£0.0165] 

A Departmental Committee on Industrial Diseases 
was appointed by the Ministry of National Insurance 
in March 1947, “to review, in the light of modern 
industrial conditions, the policy adopted in 
scheduling diseases as industrial diseases under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts, and to advise as 
to the principles which should govern the selection 
of diseases for insurance under the National 
Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act, having regard 
to the extended system of insurance to be set up by 
the National Insurance Act and any other relevant 
considerations.” 

The Committee, which was presided over by His 
Honour Judge Dale. and on which there were four 
medical representatives, came to the conclusion 
that the tests which have hitherto been applied before 
a disease was scheduled by the Secretary of State 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts are no 
longer appropriate. Under the Old Acts liability to 
pay compensation rested upon individual employers 
with separate interests; under a system of national 
contributory insurance circumstances are entirely 
differen. Under Section of the National 
Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act 1946 the Minister 
is bound to satisfy himself, before prescribing a 
disease, that the attribution of particular cases 
to the nature of employment can be established or 
presumed with reasonable certainty; but otherwise 
he is given wide powers of discretion. 

The Committee does not regard it as essential to 
prescription that a disease should be specific to 
employment, provided the employment necessarily 
implies a special exposure to the risk of the disease. 
This will appreciably enlarge the range of diseases 
which can be included, by enabling prescripuon 
of diseases that may occur in the general population. 

Obvivusly such claims will need very cureful 
scrutiny and the Committee recommends that a 
Standing Committee should be appointed by the 
Minister to advise on the selection of individual 


diseases for prescription. 
T. F. 


Introductory Manual on the Control 
of Health Hazards from Radioactive 
Materials 


Ministry of Supply, Atomic Energy Research 
Establishment. (Prepared for the Medical 
Research Council.) Issue No. 2. London: 
Medical Research Council, 1949. 15 pages. 
24 18cm. 

This brief manual outlines the nature of the 
hazards to health attendant upon the use of radio- 
active materials in biological work and discusses 
the precautions which should be taken to safe- 
guard the workers and prevent the falsification of 
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experimental results caused by uncontrolled and 
random radiation. Certain laboratory rules and 
procedures are necessary for the safe handling of 
these substances : these must be followed meticulously 
if disaster is to be avoided. A useful reference 
list is given. his manual will be of great value to 
those who comtemplate working in the rapidly 
expanding field of radiobiology. Copies of it, 
together with its companion memorandum, the 
Seventh Revised Report of the Recommendations 
of British X-ray and Radium Protection Committee, 
may be obtained free on application to the Secretary, 
Medical Research Council, 38 Old Queen Street, 


London, S.W.1. 
D. F. 


Textbook of Anaesthetics 
R. J. Minnite & John Gillies. Seventh edition. 
Edinburgh: E. & S. Livingtone Led., 1948. vii 
+568 pages; 229 figures. 22x14 cm. 10s. 
(£1.5] 

It is no exaggeration to say that this has become 
the most popular textbook of anaesthesia in Great 
Britain and it well deserves its enviable position. 
Every aspect of the subject is adequately covered in 
such a clear and lucid fas ion that the argument can 
be followed by any intelligent medical student at 
the first reading. At the same time there is 
sufficient “meat” in the book to be acceptable 
to the resident anaesthetist and it is only when the 
aspiring specialist is reading for the second part 
of the Diploma in Anaesthetics that he will require 
further information. . 

The 7th edition has been brought up to date by 
a chapter on curare by Dr. T. C. Gray, and one on 
some legal aspects of anaesthesia by Mr. J. Crossley 
Vaines, LL.M. Mr. L. B. Wevill has enlarged 
his section on local analgesia so that it now 
describes the actual infiltration and block techniques 
which it formerly only outlined. Professor John 
Boyes has also revised the subsection on regional 
analgesia in dentistry. 

The illustrations are well chosen and clearly 
reproduced, while the excellence of the paper and 
printing reflect great credit on the publishers. 
It is difficult to find any serious criticism of the 


book. 
C. Langton Hewer 


The Clinical Examination of the 
Nervous System 
G. H. Monrad-Krohn. Ninth edition. London : 
H. K. Lewis & Co. Led., 1948. xx + 459 pages, 
131 illustrations. 19 x cm. 16s. [£0.8] 
During the 27 years since it first appeared, 
Monrad-Krohn’s book has established itself as one 
of the most useful short accounts of the clinical 
examination of the nervous system. Much fresh 
material has been added to this new edition, including 
an account of electroencephalography and additions 
to the section on ventriculography and encephalo- 
graphy. Additions have also been made to the 
illustrations, which form a valuable supplement to 
the text. The book will be particularly useful to 
senior students and newly-qualified practitioners. 
Production maintains the high standard of previous 
editions. 
LT. 


The Doctor and the Difficult Child 
William Moodie. Second edition. New York : 
The Commonweaith Fund ; London : Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1947. 
xiv + 231 pages. 22x 14 cm. IIs. 6d. 
[€0.575] 


The Doctor and the Difficult Adult 
William Moodie. London: Cassell & Co., Ltd., 
1947. vii + 296 pages. 22 x 14 cm. 15s. 
[£0.75] 
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The value of the child guidance clinic is no longer 
in dispute; it has won its >lace in the me‘tical 
firmament, and, in the larger cities at least, has 
largely dispelled the doubts and fears of parents 
in seeking advice and expert guidance when iced 
with a childhooi behaviour problem. From his 
rich experience as Medical Director of the Lordon 
Child Guidance Training Centre, Dr. Moodie wrote 
the first edition of The doctor and the difficult ~hild 
in 1940: he now has brought out a 2nd ection 
which is substantially unaltered. The crowded 
years of the war, though of course they profoundly 
altered the living conditions of British chil ren, 
and in particular caused separation problems and 
increased the stresses to which children and ‘heir 
parents were subjected, brought with them ittle 
change in the fundamental principles of = hild 
guidance. The children remain the same, anc the 
problems of adjustment in war time are only 
exaggerations of those me: with before the war, 
Hence, Dr Moodie has seen little reason to make 


any profound alterations in his book. ; 
The doctor and the difficult child is a straightforward ‘ 
presentation of t e subject of child guidance: the L 
general practitioner will find it a useful help i» .is I 
approach to problems of childhood maladjustment. I 
Dr. Moodie approaches these problems in a common- i 
sense way; the illustrative cases give the reader ‘ 
considerable insight into the genesis of behaviour 
problems; question. of treatment are not, per‘iaps, 4 
outlined in sufficient detail t» be of much value to : 
those who wish to put the author’s methods into a 
practice. The child psychiatrist will find little new t 
in this volume, but it is not to him that it is primarily ie 
addressed. a 
The doctor and the difficult adult was pubiished v 
in 1947. The discursive style and the wide range of 4 
this volume prevent a logical development of its 
various topics: the book ranges over the whole 
field of psychiatry, and much of it is taken up with 
illustrative case histories. Here again, the case 
histories are extremely well written in that they give 
a vivid picture of the patients and their troubles, 
but the comment on them fails to elaborate the 
psychopathology involved and treatment is dis 
cussed only superficially. 
Dr. Moodie takes exception to the views of the 
orthodox psychoanalysts. “The  principies of 
psychoanalysis”, he says, “cannot be applied . 
directly to conscious thought or behaviour any more 1 
than those of Einstein and Rutherford can to the b 
practical problems of physics."’ He sets up a category u 
of Freudian enthusiasts which he calls Those + ho “ 
Believe in Psychoanalysis; on these he pours his fi 
scorn. Yet it is clear that in his own ciinical ¢ 
methods he daily employs Freudian principles. P 
However, Dr. Moodie’s approach to the practical a 
problems of psychiatry is refreshing and cleat h 
headed: the book is not intended for psyc*iatric 
speci lists, but should be read with interest by h 
general practitioners. 
Manual of Leprosy © si 
Ernest Muir. Edinburgh: E. & S. Livingstone of 
Led., 1948. viii + 208 pages; 70 figures of 
22 «x 14cm. 17s. 6d. [£0.875] Pe 
The production of a work on leprosy, compreher ar 
sive, accurate and interestingly written with n ih th 
compass of 200 pages, could be carried out oily by ur 
an enthusiast and an expert. ye 
The author has been an ardent student of !prosy 
for many years in parts of the world where th de 
disease is rife—in India, in Africa and in the Wes pa 
Indies. The book may, therefore, justly be called ba 
authoritative. The subject is dealt with in thre of 
parts, each with several chapters. In Part 1, “The in 
Nature of Leprosy”, the author consides th th 
bacteriology, mode of infection, the leprom.» tes. inf 
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the different types of the disease and their classifica- 
tion. Part II is on diagnosis by clinical and 
bacteriological examinations and _ skin tests. 
Exceptionally useful is a chapter on differential 
diagnosis. Treatment is included in Part IU, 
in four chapters; one on the value and importance 
of good hygiene and the maintenance of a high 
general state of health, for resisting progress of the 
disease; hydnocarpus oil and the sulphones are 
then dealt with, and, finally, surgical measures. 
Part III describes anti-leprosy campaigns—the 
taking of a preliminary leprosy survey (data for an 
intensive survey are considered in an appendix), 
organizing control measures, establishing leprosaria 
and social and welfare services; the question of the 
healthy children of infected parents is discussed. 

The work is embellished by excellent and well- 
selected photographs and photomicrographs, and 
the coloured plates depicting details are remarkably 
good. There is a carefully chosen bibliography for 
readers wishing for further information on the 
subject of each chapter, but no mention is found 
of the Tropical Diseases Bulletin, in which the 
literature of leprosy is reviewed and abstracted each 
month and there is every year a summary of the 
published work of the previous 12 months; this 
is of great help to anyone wishing to keep himself 
au courant with the advances in the subject. 

To sum up: this book covers the ground efficiently 
and without redundancies; the author is to be 
congratulated on the successful result of his task 
and on having found a publisher who has done all 
that could be done in the way of quality of paper, 
printing and production to make the work 
attractive. For the practitioner going to a country 
where leprosy prevails there could be no better 
guide. 

H. Harold Scott 


Genetics, Medicine, and Man 


H. J. Muller, C. C. Little & Laurence H. Snyder. 
Ithaca, New York : Cornell University Press ; 
London: Geoffrey Cumberiege, Oxford 
University Press, 1947. viii + 158 pages ; 
29 figures. 23 x IScm. 12s. 6d. [£0.625] 


Genetics, medicine, and man consists of the 
Messenger Lectures on the Evolution of Civilization 
delivered at Cornell University in the autumn of 
1945. An introductory preface has been contri- 
buted by R. A. Emerson of the same University, and 
the three authors, H. J. Muller, C. C. Little & 
Laurence H. Snyder, are all notable workers in the 
field of genetics in the USA. The book should be 
of wide interest; it serves as an introduction to the 
principles of heredity and shows how the results of 
recent experimental work in animals and plants 
have led to research in problems of human welfare. 

The book is divided into three parts; each author 
has contributed one section, which, in every case, 
is followed by a useful select bibliography and a 
list of references. 

The first section, written by H. J. Muller, is a 
simple but comprehensive description of the nature 
of genes and of genetic activity. Clear diagrams 
of stages from the fertilization of the egg to the 
polarization of chromosomes in the dividing cell 
are useful adjuncts to the chapter on the work of 
the genes. This contribution, as a whole, shows the 
tremendous advances of genetics in less than 50 
years. 

Cc. C. Little, writing in the second section on a 
definitive interpretation of genetics in relation to 
paremal influence, says that this, indeed, is no 
barren field for research. The wideness and variety 
of this influence is demonstrated by a list of ways 
in which, in the mammal, it may be transferred to 
the offspring; and where, in the offspring, parental 
influence may show its effect. The following 
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chapter, on the influence of growth in cellular 
fission, describes the latent power of regeneration 
and the conflict arising between the organization 
of a cell community and the inherent factor of 
independent metabolism, within that community. 
Included in this chapter is a discussion on individu- 
ality, of which the author gives a definite genetic 
analysis. 

The last section, by Laurence H. Snyder, is 
devoted to human heredity and the mutant gene in 
man. The author points out the difficulty of 
establishing genetic data in the human being, except 
in the cases of families with some exceptional 
physiological trait. After a consideration of 
practical applications and a list of hereditary traits, 
the author gives an account of the Rh factor. The 
location of genes, illustrated by several tentative 
maps of chromosomes, and the basic relations of 
the mutant gene, are described in the next chapter. 
A number of tables appear, containing lists 
of traits reported to be dependent upon certain 
types of genes. 


S. S. 
Some Common Psychosomatic 
Manifestations 
J. Barrie Murray. London: Geoffrey 


Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1949. 
xii + 101 pages. 18 x 12 cm. 7s. 6d. 
[€0.375] 

This small book is devoted mainly to a description 
of “ effort syndrome ” or ncurocirculatory asthenia ; 
there is also a chapter on a less clearly defined 
condition described as the “low back syndrome”. 
The author includes a number of original observa- 
tions on the psychoneuroses as seen in military 
and civilian patients. The chief signs and symptoms 
of effort syndrome are discussed at length, and 
comparative figures are given for their incidence in 
groups of patients suffering from undifferentiated 
psychoneuroses, effort syndrome and the “ low 
back syndrome”. The symptoms may generally 
be regarded as physical expressions of anxiety or 
of other emotion. Possible predisposing causes and 
precipitating factors are enumerated; while the 
principle of multiple etiology is accepted, the 
importance of psychogenic factors is stressed. 
Dr. Murray points out that effort syndrome is 
common among civilian as well as military patients: 
it may also co-exist with tuberculosis, rheumatic 
carditis and other forms of organic disease, which 
then present a modified clinical picture. In the 
“low back syndrome” are included patients who 
complain of pain or other sensations in the lower 
part of the back or abdomen, or in the legs. Of 
those described as being in this category, 50% 
gave a past history of “ nervous trouble”, 38.5% 
complained of increased frequency of micturition, 
54% showed hyperaesthesia to pin prick in the 
sacro-iliac region and 66% had anaesthesia of the 
skin in other regions. 

Dr. Murray starts the chapter on treatment by 
saying: “* The treatment of patients complaining of 
psychosomatic manifestations is obviously by 
psychotherapy.” In considering physical exercise 
as a method of treatment he continues: “ By graded 
exercises Lewis obviously treated his patients by mass 
psychotherapy, but obviously he was not entirely 
convinced of the purely psychiatric nature of the 
complaint and was prevented from treating it whole- 
heartedly by psychotherapy.” Here, and else- 
where, Dr. Murray’s long experience as a psychiatrist 
enables him to arrive at conclusions which may be 
less obvious to the ordinary medical reader and 
which would appear to merit a more critical 
examination. We are told that “... the eye 
signs in thyrotoxicosis are due to the emotional 
factor in this condition”, but it is not made clear 
why the eye signs should be generally more marked 
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in thyrotoxicosis than in the affective states, where 
the emotional factor is presumably more prominent ; 
nor is it clear how the emotional factor can account 
for the occurrence in thyrotoxicosis of unilateral 
exophthalmos. A further explanation of points 
of this kind would be of value. 

The book will serve a useful purpose in drawing 
attention to the psychosomatic nature of some of 
the symptoms commonly encountered in ordinary 
medical practice. The format of the book ‘s in 
keeping with the usual high standards of the 
Oxford University Press. 

Derek Richter 


Thyroid Enlargement and Other 
Changes Related to the Mineral 
Content of Drinking Water. (With 


a Note on Goitre Prophylaxis) 
Margaret M. Murray, R. A. Ryle, Beatrice W. 
Simpson & Dagmar C. Wilson. London: His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1948. (Medical 
Research Council Memorandum No. 18.) 
39 pages. 24 x IScm. 9d. [€0.0375] 

The work reported in this memorandum derives 
from the observation of an usually high incidence 
of goitre in Oxfordshire noted during nutritional 
surveys early in the war. The purpose of the present 
study was to ascertain the relation between the 
iodine content of the drinking water supplied and 
the incidence of goitre; it was also hoped to study 
the relationship of endemic goitre with endemic 
fluorosis. This latter aim was not attained, because 
in England few areas exist with waters of sufficiently 
high fluorine content. Four areas of England were 
studied ; in them 1,737 children, aged 11 to 15 years, 
were examined and the presence or absence of 
thyroid enlargement was graded on clinical grounds. 
The results confirmed the generally accepted view of 
the inverse relationship between thyroid enlarge- 
ment and the iodine content of the drinking water. 

Other surveys were made covering a wider area 
of England and Scotland. In these, nearly 4,000 
children were examined, and it was found that the 
incidence of thyroid enlargement was greater in 
some areas of England, and less in some areas of 
Scotland, than would have been expected from the 
iodine content of the drinking water. Further 
investigation showed that this might be attributed 
to the degree of hardness of the English water as 
compared with the softness of the Scottish water. 

The authors question whether clinical enlargement 
of the thyroid should ever be regarded as physio- 
logical: in areas with waters of high iodine content 
its incidence is very low. The prophylactic use of 
iodized salt is recommended. - 


Psychopathology : a 
Modern Approaches 
J. Ernest Nicole. Fourth edition. London : 
Bailliére, Tindall & Cox, 1946. vii + 268 pages. 

22 x 14cm. 15s. [£0.75] 

This book has served many students as a guide 
to modern approaches to psychopathology since 
the Ist edition was published in 1930. The fields 
surveyed have, however, become so numerous and 
specialized that the student, contemplating the 
hortus siccus of theories and authors here displayed, 
might reasonably conclude that he was being given a 
lot of information about approaches but very little 
about how to arrive. The fault lies with psycho- 
pathology rather than with Dr. Nicole, who has 
conscientiously set out the diverse opinions and 
observations published in the last forty years. He 
does not sit in judgement on them, even in respect 
of the amount of space they shall receive: the 
chapter called “ Freud's Psychoanalysis”, for 
example, takes up no more pages than are 
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given collectively to “ Watson's Behaviourism”, 
“ Kempf’s Psychopathology” and the “ Endocrine 
Theories of Berman and Others ”’; yet it is evident 
from other chapters that Dr. Nicole rates the 
importance of Freud’s work higher than this would 
suggest. Thirty pages of bibliography and an index 
containing a thousand names attest the wide range 
of the book, the author’s fairness in including 
writers of very diverse standpoints, and his almost 
excessive concern to list even the minor contributors 


to some of the topics he deals with, 
A. L. 


Hospital and Community. I. Hos- 
pital-treated Sickness amongst the 
People of Stirlingshire 
Nuffield Provincial Hospitals Trust. London: 
The Nuffield Provincial Hospitals Trust, 1948. 
xii + 96 pages; 3maps. 24 x l6cm. 3s. 6d. 
[(€0.175] 

The Glasgow Health and Sickness Bureau, 
founded some years ago by the Nuffield Provincial 
Hospitals Trust, attempted in this survey to assess 
the amount of hospital-treated sickness and thereby 
to fill a statistical gap in the Registrar-General’s 
Annual Reports. The survey was, in itself, an 
experiment, primarily designed to ascertain hospital 
facilities and conditions throughout a given area. 
Stirlingshire was chosen as the area in which the 
survey was carried out, partly because it was 
believed that the several interests concerned would 
co-operate in such a survey, and partly because 
the population was of a reasonable size for 
investigation. 

Information regarding natives of Stirlingshire 
being treated either as in- or out-patients in hospitals 
outside the county boundaries was collected, card- 
indexed and classified, together with hospital 
attendances in Stirlingshire itself. Many interesting 
facts were brought to light by these statistics, which 
include sex and age ratios, duration of hospital 
treatment and incidence of disease among certain 
population groups. The survey has also indicated 
a relationship between illness, social conditions, 
and industry. Respiratory and infectious diseases, 
for example, showed their strongest incidence in 
areas of over-crowding and housing shortage— 
conditions which are prevalent in Scotland generally. 
The lowest recorded number of patients per 1,000 
of the population occurred in the western agri- 
cultural district of Stirlingshire. Results of hospital 
treatment and after-care were also given their places 
in this comprehensive survey. Supplementary notes 
in appendix form, at the end of the report, provide 
additional information on disease groups. 

A history of the work done since 1889 in Falkirk 
Royal Infirmary, formerly known as Falkirk Cottage 
Hospital, forms the last chapter of this report and is 
entitled “* The Growth of a District Hospital”. The 
effect on the hospital of national health service 
schemes during half a century are described and 
statistics relating to patients during the same period 


are recorded. 
$.% 


Bacterial and Virus Diseases: Anti- 

sera, Toxoids, Vaccines and Tuber- 

culins in Prophylaxis and Treatment 
H. J. Parish. Edinburgh: E. & S. Livingstone 
Led., 1948. 168 pages ; illustrations. 19 x 13 
cm. 7s. 6d. [€0.375] 

The short title Bacterial and virus diseases 
appearing on the cover of this little book is very 
misleading as to the scope of the contents: this is, 
however, adequately described by the sub-title. 
Dr. Parish has worked for many years on the 
bacteriological side of the Wellcome Physiological 
Research Laboratories and knows intimately the 
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laboratory side of antisera, vaccines and so forth; 
he has further had much to do with their practical 
application in the field. As would be expected, 
he has been successful in bringing together in a 
small compass the practical information necessary 
for the senior student and practitioner. The book 
is rather a mixture of the elementary and the 
specialized. Thus under “ Antitoxic Sera” one 
reads “Some organisms produce poisonous sub- 
stances in the media in which they are grown” and 
is invited to admire coloured pictures of six common 
organisms. On the other hand most of the book is 
devoted to detailed practical instructions as to 
diagnostic and immunizing techniques. 


C. H. Andrewes 


Diseases of the Eye 

John Herbert Parsons & Stewart Duke-Elder. 
Eleventh edition. London: J. & A. Churchill 
Ltd., 1948. viii + 732 pages; 21! plates; 
368 text-figures. 21 x 14cm. £110s. [€1.5] 


When does a textbook deserve to be called a 
“ classic’? One may safely hazard the opinion 
that Parsons’ Diseases of the eye, now jointly 
produced by Sir John Herbert Parsons and Sir 
Stewart Duke-Elder, which has been in the hands 
of every English-speaking ophthalmologist for the 
41 years of its existence, has earned a place among 
the classics along with revered volumes such as that 
of Fuchs. Times change and the science of ophthal- 
mology and—to a less extent—the art of ophthalmic 
practice change also, but “ Parsons” goes on 
steadily and, in its 11th edition, continues to offer 
a firm and reliable foothold for the ophthalmic 
student and practitioner. 

The present edition has been carefully revised 
and is brought up to date by the inclusion of much 
new matter, although a cautious and discreet con- 
servatism in some respects—evidently intended by 
the authors—is apparent, especially in regard to 
recent developments in chemotherapy. The book 
is comprehensive in content, fully and excellently 
illustrated and indexed, and will receive a hearty 
welcome from all those who wish to make ophthalm- 
ology their life’s work, for it provides a valuable, 
and indeed indispensable, introduction to the 
subject. 

H. M. Traquair 


Nutrition and Diet Therapy 
Agnes E. Pavey. London: Faber & Faber Ltd., 
1948. 304 pages; I chart. 21 x 13 cm. 
12s. 6d. [£0.625] 


A book from the author of Clinical procedures 
is always welcome, and her readers will find this one 
practical and informative. It is intended for 
nurses, but should appeal to a wider circle. The 
chapter headed “ Diet in the Aged,” for example, 
could be read with profit by all who have the care 
of the elderly. All those responsible for com- 
munal feeding should note her paragraph on the 
re-heating of green vegetables (p. 80). It is a 
familiar fact to many that vitamin C is lost in the 
process, but an attempt is not always made to 
“compensate for the defect” by including other 
suitable foods in the menu. 

The second half of the book, on diet therapy, 
will probably appeal particularly to nurses. It is 
to be noted that the Meulengracht diet is well 
covered in two pages, and recent advances are not 
overlooked in the sections on vitamins and on 
coeliac disease. Some particularly attractive 
receipts for making refreshing drinks from easily 
obtainable ingredients are included in the section 
on beverages for the sick (pages 270-279). A 
rather unnecessary apology is made in the preface 
for inability “to set out menus in a spacious and 
attractive manner” owing to paper economy 
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standards. Though not “spacious” they are 
certainly “ attractive”, and the publisher is to be 
commended for producing such a_ well-printed, 
modestly priced book under present conditions. 
The historical circumstances behind the story of 
nutrition are unobtrusively introduced and lend 
interest to the book as a whole. Readers who 
wish to know the nutritive values of common 
foods will be pleased to see that these are included 
in the appendix. 


Diseases of the Heart and Circulation 
Albert A. Fitzgerald Peel. London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford Universtiy Press, 1947. 
xxi + 398 pages; 6! figures. 22 x 14 cm. 
£1 1Ss. [£1.75] 

Intended for students as well as for practitioners, 
Diseases of the heart and circulation is based 
primarily on the notes of lectures; a fact which 
may account for its somewhat rambling and dis- 
cursive style. There are many rather tedious 
accounts of cases and references to the author’s 
experience. The illustrations are often poor, the 
captions tend to be far too long, and many of the 
cardiograms are of poor quality. Examples are 
given of various artefacts, but these are so common 
in the other curves that they are superfluous. As 
regards the subject-matter, there is much to 
criticize. The account of dyspnoea is far from 
adequate; such an important symptom needs clearer 
and more up-to-date exposition. The same applies 
to cardiac pain. The description of gallop rhythm 
and the various abnormalities in the heart sounds 
is thoroughly confusing; “ Osler’s nodes” surely 
deserve a better account in an Oxford publication. 
The diversity of opinion as to left bundle-branch 


,block referred to in the caption to fig. 23C has 


surely been long dispelled. One finds practically 
no reference to digoxin; cardophyllin is not 
mentioned. 

This book has but little to commend it; there 
are too many obscurities, inaccuracies and omissions. 
The student will, however, find a fair amount of 
the usual facts which appear in all textbooks on 
this subject. 


The Pharmaceutical Pocket Book 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 
Fifteenth edition. London: Pharmaceutical 
Press, 1948. x + 427 pages. 18 x 12 cm. 
12s. 6d. [£0.625] 

Two circumstances have combined to make this 
edition of more than usual interest: the inauguration 
of the National Health Service in July 1948, and 
the publication of the seventh British Pharmacopoeia. 
The one involves many changes in the daily routine 
of the pharmacist; the other reflects the great 
advances in medical science and practice in the 
past decade and a half. The 15th edition of The 
pharmaceutical pocket book has been extensively 
revised to meet the changed conditions; it will 
continue to serve its dual purpose both ‘as an intro- 
ductory text for the student of pharmacy and as 
a practical manual for the practicising pharmacist. 

D. F. 


Disorders of Sex and Reproduction: 

Aetiology, Diagnosis and Treatment 
A. P. Pillay. London: H. K. Lewis & Co. Led., 
1948. xiv + 299 pages ; 2 plates ; 2 graphs. 
22x 14 cm. 18s. [€0.9] 

The author has here not written a book primarily 
for the specialist, but a guide for the general 
practitioner. It does not claim to be complete, 
but will be useful to those who wish to treat the 
many thorny problems relating to sex. The work 
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is largely based on the author’s own case records, 
which make useful and illuminating reading. Dr. 
Pillay has found that the majority of male sex dis- 
orders, exclusive of sterility, are caused by psychic 
factors, so that the family doctor, with his constant 
and close contact with his patients, and his sound 
common sense, is well suited to treat the type of case 
described in this work. 

It is obvious that some of the cases quoted are 
non-European, and the case on p. 31, which the 
suthor quotes to illustrate sterility due to ignorance, 
would be difficult to parallel in Britain where even 
aJolescents are taught, or have some knowledge 
of, what are popularly called “* the facts of life’. 

Every attempt has been made to be as up to date 
a possible. There are no less than three chapters 
on endocrines in sex disorders, and the technique 
and history of artificial insemination are dealt with 
in the concluding chapter. But it is the psycho- 
logical aspect with which the author is most at 
home, and it is fitting that the book is dedicated to 
Havelock Ellis. 


Diccionario Inglés-Espaiiol y 
Espaiiol-Inglés de Términos Médicos 
y Biolégicos 
F. Plans y Sanz de Bremond & C. G. Turner. 
Madrid : Libreria Editorial Cientifico Médica, 
1947. 776 pages. 16 x Iicm. 90 ptas 

This dictionary is the joint work of a philologist 
and a surgeon; the latter, Dr. C. Gil Turner, is a 
member of the Madrid medical faculty and an 
assistant professor of surgery. 

The need for more and better Spanish-English 
and English-Spanish medical dictionaries is con- 
siderable, and even modest vocabularies, carefully 
compiled and edited, can play a useful part in 
meeting it. It is disappointing, therefore, that 
the present work cannot altogether be reckoned 
among these. 

Some 19,000 Spanish-English equivalents, and a 
rather larger number of English-Spanish ones, 
are given. The biological terms specially mentioned 
in the title seem to be those which are normally 
included in any fairly comprehensive medical 
dictionary. In dealing with Spanish terms which 
have both medical and non-medical equivalents, 
the latter might well have been omitted in favour 
of some examples of the use of the former; e.g., 
for “Contador”, the equivalents given are 
“ Accountant, counter ”’, for Cardenal ”’, “* Ecchy- 
mosis, cardinal of the church”, without distinction 
in either case. These same non-medical equivalents 
are in turn listed in the English-Spanish section. 
Instances are “ Goblin”, a non-medical equivalent 
of “Coco”, and “ Parsh [sic] priest’, an equiva- 
lent of “ Cura”. It is less easy to guess how “ Gay 
dog", “ Mother-im-[sic] law ”’, “ Packs of hounds”, 
“ Pastry-cook’s shop”, and “ Roast beef” appeared 
on the medico-biological scene. 

It is also clear that the compilers are not well 
acquainted with the ordinary arrangement of an 
English dictionary. Seven terms are alphabetized 
under the indefinite article “a”, one under “an”, 
and six under “ the”; while “‘ Each division of an 
orange”” makes an unexpected beginning for the 
letter 

The Spanish-English section is, naturally, free 
from these defects, and constitutes a reasonably 
comprehensive and useful word-list. Mistakes 
in English spelling, which unhappily abound in 
both sections, are less important here as they do 
not affect alphabetical order. 

B. M. S. 
Medical Education 
Ffrangcon Roberts. London: H. K. Lewis & 


Co. Led., 1948. xv + I72 pages. 22 x 
12s. 6d. [£0.625] 


Vol. 6 No. 1-2 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Not all will agree with Ffrangcon Roberts’ views 
on the vexed questions of medical education, but 
most will feel that he has achieved a realistic and 
common-sense appraisal of the problem of what 
and how to teach medical students. He takes the 
view that medicine is essentially a vocational study; 
in the nature of things, most of its graduates will 
be general practitioners; the general plan of medical 
education must, therefore, be adapted to the needs 
of these. He feels that success in the practice of 
medicine “... depends largely on a knowledge 
of human nature and a sense of proportion, attri- 
butes which the increasing pressure of formal studies 
tends to extinguish.” Reform of the medical 
curriculum has been a more or less continuous 
process for the past sixty years; the accelerating 
rate of the increase of scientific knowledge again 
makes an overhaul desirable. 

This pragmatic approach carries with it certain 
implications as to the content and emphasis of 
premedical, preclinical and clinical teaching, and 
these the author explores to the full. He would 
reduce the volume of facts taught by rigidly excluding 
certain subjects such as comparative anatomy and 
certain parts of histology, and in general by restrict- 
ing the facts taught to those necessary for medical 
practice. He is an enthusiastic advocate of the 
wider use of medical films, and would apply pro- 
gressive methods such as the Dalton Plan to the 
teaching of physiology; in this plan small groups of 
students restrict their studies to intensive work on a 
prescribed topic; this requires the detailed con- 
sultation of the original literature and confirmatory 
and original laboratory experiment. It is claimed 
to allow every student the opportunity of developing 
his special inclinations, and to encourage inde- 
pendent judgement. 

Dr. Roberts extends his study to clinical and 
hospital teaching; though sharply critical of certain 
aspects of present-day practice in this field, he is, 
in the end, a constructive critic. There is a lucid 
chapter on hospital training and another on the 
comparison of the types of cases seen in hospital 
with those seen in practice. This comparison 
underlines the limitations of hospital experience 
in the training of general practitioners. 

Dr. Roberts’ book is one which should be read 
by all those concerned with medical education: 
even those who disagree with his remedies will profit 
by exposure to his criticisms. 

D. F. 


Recent Advances in Sex and 


Reproductive Physiology 
J. M. Robson. Third edition. London: J. & 
A. Churchill Led., 1947. xii + 336 pages; 
6Sfigures. 21 x l4cm. £1 Is. [£1.05] 

A glance at the long lists of references appended 
to the end of each chapter is sufficient to indicate 
the wide reading on which this work is based. As 
Professor Crew states in the foreword: “ Its author 
knows his subject and, what is equally important, 
enjoys discussing it.” Much of the work really is 
“recent” and includes references to writings 
published in the same year as the publication of 
this book. 

The chapter entitled “Clinical Applications” 
should appeal particularly, and contains a good 
summary of the various pregnancy tests. There is 
also a useful table, showing relative doses, in the 
section of the clinical use of oestrogens. Hormones 
are well represented and progesterone has a chapter 
to itself. 

The book will be found useful as a reference work, 
particularly when a short paragraph is desired on a 
subject not easily accessible in the ordinary textbook, 
e.g., body temperature and the menstrual cycle, or 
an authoritative review of present knowledge on 
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such a topical but controversial subject as artificial 
insemination. It may be said that a rather unwieldy 
mass of material has been summarized with no mean 
skill, for which others besides gynaecologists, physio- 
logists and endocrinologists will be grateful to the 
author. 

F. T. 


The Science and Practice of Surgery. 


Volumes I & II 

W. H. C. Romanis & Phillip H. Mitchiner. 
Eighth edition. London: J. & A. Churchill Led., 
1948. Vol. |: General surgery. vi + 892 
pages ; 20 plates; 409 text-figures. 
24x 16 cm. Vol. Il: Regional surgery. 
vii + 955 pages; 8 plates; 316 text figures. 
24 x 16cm. £1 5s. per volume [£1.25] 

This standard and deservedly popular textbook 
of surgery reaches its 8th edition on its twenty-first 
birthday and the authors are to be congratulated 
on the continued success of their work. Their 
work to a very large extent it remains, although a 
few chapters are contributed by other writers. A 
chapter on diseases of the eye has been omitted 
from this edition, but new chapters on plastic 
surgery and x-ray therapy have been added. Both 
of these are excellent. The other contributed 
chapter (on anaesthetics) and the section on 
venereal disease have been revised and brought 
up to date. 

The excellence of these contributed chapters and 
of their illustrations tempts comparison with other 
sections of the book and raises the question as to 
whether in the now highly specialized state of 
surgery a textbook of the size of this one can in 
fact be kept thoroughly up to date by one or two 
authors, particularly when a new edition is called 
for every two or three years. While the authors 
state that the whole work has been thoroughly 
revised, careful perusal reveals some weak points 
in the revision. It is surprising, for example, to 
find no mention of high submucous injection of 
phenol in oil as a treatment of haemorrhoids while 
“the regular introduction of a rounded vulcanite 
or ebony rod of the type of the ‘ Little Wonder’, 
which is rubbed up and down” is advocated as a 
possibly successful treatment in early cases! Some 
of the illustrations are out of date and might with 
advantage be changed. 

These however are minor criticisms. This is an 
excellent textbook for the use of students and 
practitioners. Due regard is paid to pathology, 
and in the regional section excellent descriptions 
of the appropriate anatomy and physiology are 
given in each chapter and a brief but adequate 
description of the main operative procedures adds 
to the value of the work and gives it a completeness 
often lacking in similar textbooks. 

T. M. Millar 


Post-Mortem Appearances 
Joan M. Ross. Fifth edition. London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 
1948. ix + 308 pages. 17 x Il cm. 8s. 6d. 
[€0.425] 

The demand for a Sth edition of this small book, 
since its first publication in 1925, is a proof of its 
general usefulness. Apart from minor alterations 
and additions, this edition is similar to the preceding 
one. This is what one might expect, since even 
with the advance of knowledge only the inter- 
pretation of some of the post-mortem appearances 
would require revision. Perhaps the only factor, 
apart from new industrial diseases and the effects 
of modern warfare, which has brought about 
changes during the past 20 years in post-mortem 
findings, is the development of chemotherapy. 
For example, classical lobar pneumonia has become 
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very rare; on the other hand, renal failure caused 
by sulphonamides has become known. 

According to the author this volume “ has been a 
veritable passport” for her; one might say con- 
fidently that it has served and it will continue to 
serve a like good purpose for its readers. 

G. P. 


The Nomenclature of Disease. 
Drawn up by a Joint Committee 
Appointed by the Royal College of 
Physicians of London 
Royal College of Physicians of London. Seventh 
edition. London: His Majesty's Stationery 
Office, 1948. xiv + 386 pages. 24 x I5 cm. 
8s. 6d. [£0.425] 


Extensive changes are apparent in the 7th 
edition of the Nomenclature of disease, recently 
issued by the Joint Committee appointed by the 
Royal College of Physicians, and drawn up with the 
assistance of a Sub-Committee on Classification. 
The number of entries is almost double that in the 
previous edition, and the new edition adheres very 
closely in some respects to the Standard nomen- 
claiure of disease published by the American Medical 
Association. In the first section is given an etio- 
logical classification of disease, which is then applied 
to the body as a whole and to its systems. A new 
feature is a list of medical eponyms, one of the 
most comprehensive so far available, although the 
compilers wisely recommend the use of the 
synonyms proposed for them. The index to a 
nomenclature of disease is always an important 
section; in the present publication the index forms 
a third of the book and comprises more than 17,000 
entries. The very low price is no doubt due to the 
intervention of His Majesty’s Stationery Office as 
publishers. 

T. M. 


Vade Mecum of Medical Treatment 
W. Gordon Sears. Fifth edition. London: 
Edward Arnold & Co., 1947 vii + 407 pages. 
18x Il cm. 10s. 6d. [£0.525] 


This work continues to be deservedly popular 
with the busy practitioners and senior students 
for whom it is written. The alphabetical arrange- 
ment of the sections facilitates quick reference, and 
the revision they have undergone in this edition 
(notably those on Addison’s disease, gonorrhoea 
and purpura) has increased their usefulness. Where 
Necessary the background to treatment is briefly 
indicated in the opening paragraph in a clear, easy 
style. Mention must be made of the appendices 
on the sulphonamides and penicillin, and of the 
many useful tables. Printed on thin paper, unlike 
the pre-war editions, it can easily be slipped into the 
pocket. 

a % 


Textbook of Gynaecology 
Wilfred Shaw. Fifth edition. London: J. 
& A. Churchill Led., 1948. wii + 660 pages ; 
4colour plates ; 292 ext-figures. 22 x 14cm. 
£1 Ss. [€1.25) 


An up-to-date British textbook on gynaecology 
(the 4th edition of this work was first issued in 
1945) is badly needed, so a revised edition of one of 
the best of the established iextbooks is doubly 
welcome. New knowledge has been incorporated 
in the present edition, und the whole work 
drastically revised and in part re-written Gynae- 
cology is admirably surveyed in 26 chapters in the 
cleat cusy style that has established this book as a 
firm favourite among practitioners and students 
since 1 titst appeared in 1936. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Penicillin is now well established in the treatment 
of gonorrhoea and is dealt with in Chapter 6. 
Incidentally, penicillin does not appear as a heading 
in the index though the sulphonamides are included. 
Readers who recall the author’s contributions on 
ovarian tumours to past editions of Recent advances 
in obstetrics will be pleased to see the corresponding 
section in the textbook, which includes the new 
classification (p. 584). Special mention must also 
be made of the chapter on radiological treatment in 
gynaecology, and one is glad to note that the author 
decided to retain his own photomicrographs. The 
new edition should maintain the popularity of the 
work as a standard textbook. 


Food and Health 


Henry C. Sherman. Second edition. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1947. x + 290 pages. 
22 x ISem. £1 


This book is a completely revised and reset edition 
of the author’s very useful and semi-popular account 
of food in relation to human health. In its pages 
there is amply demonstrated the contributions made 
by recent work in this most vital of all topics, but 
in such a fashion as not to embarrass the lay reader 
with the exact details of the biochemistry and 
physiology of nutrition. Comparison between the 
Ist and 2nd editions indicates the very considerable 
amount of new knowledge that has resulted from the 
investigation of the years between. 

As in all preventive medicine, stress is rightly 
laid on the positive aspect of health—not merely 
freedom from disease but buoyant health. While 
the original character of the work is preserved, 
four additional chapters have been added: three of 
these arise from partitioning the former chapter 


on the place of different foods in the dietary, and ° 


the fourth concerns “* How Foods affect Health and 
Efficiency through Nutrition.” 

The expert as well as the lay reader will find 
concise summaries of various aspects of nutrition 
written in a lucid and attactively plain style. Those 
which relate to the beneficial effects that may be 
expected to accrue from optimal nutrition should 
be read by those who administer food policy. 

The closing chapter is followed by the full text of 
the United States National Research Council’s 
Recommended dietary allowances and this by a table 
which gives the nutritive values of a liberal number 
of typical foods so that the reader can translate 
these recommended allowances into actual meals. 
British experience does not substantiate all these 
recommendations and a measure of healthy scep- 
ticism about their adoption should be in our minds 
when reading these closing chapters. 

There is a well-selected bibliography for those 
who wish to read more deeply on this most 
entrancing and topical subject. 

D. P. Cuthbertson 


Les Algies des Amputés 


A. Sliosberg. Paris: Masson & Cie, 1948. 
110 pages; 1!7 figures; | place. 25 x 16 cm. 
300 fr. 


This study is based on the author’s own obser- 
vations of 217 patients, on a thesis by another 
worker, and on dossiers supplied by the Fédération 
des Amputés de Guerre de France. 196 of the 
author's cases were casualties of the two World 
Wars, the remainder being attributable to earlier 
campaigns, accidents and to infectious processes. 

The author states that his aim is to give as com- 
plete a clinical picture as possible of pain following 
amputation, and to abstain from any discussion of 
pathogenesis except where it contributes to the 
understanding of the clinical and therapeutic 
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aspects. He first describes the phantom limb, 
its incidence, postoperative date of appearance, 
apparent position, size, sensations of heat and 
cold, and involuntary movements, and the evolution 
of all these variable phenomena. The localization 
and general characteristics of pain in the phanto a 
limb and stump are described at length, with sho:t 
chapters on tonic and clonic contractions of the 
stump. radiating and reterred pain, and precipitating 
and aggravating factors. Reflex disturbances cf 
the circulatory, digestive and nervous systems a.¢ 
also discussed, and a chapter is devoted to the 
clinical examination of the stump. The results are 
recorded of treatment by medication, physi.- 
therapy, and surgery. Prophylactic techniques o 
the actual amputation are also briefly mentioned. 
The monograph is illustrated with drawings, 
charts, and tables; there is also one plate, whic, 
however, adds little to the rest, as the theme of the 
work is hardly “* photogenic”. There is a biblio- 


graphy of 126 references. 
B. M.S. 


A Short History of Ophthalmology 


Arnold Sorsby. Second edition. London : 
Staples Press Ltd., 1948. 103 pages; 7 illus- 
trations. 19 x 12cm. 8s. 6d. [£0.425] 


The 2nd edition of Professor Sorsby’s well-known 
and well-written short history of ophthalmology 
is substantially unchanged, although the oppor- 
tunity has been taken to correct a few minor errors 
and make good some omissions. Although an 
exhaustive history of ophthalmology cannot be 
expected in a hundred pages, the author has 
managed, by careful and lucid writing, to include 
a great deal of information, and his book remains 
the most valuable short account of the subject 


available. 
L. T. M. 


Physics and the Surgeon 


H. S. Souttar. Oxford: Blackwell Scientific 
Publications, 1948. vii + 60 pages ; 41 figures. 
22 x l4cm. 7s. 6d. [€0.375] 


The purpose of this small volume is to help the 
surge n to understand the human body as a 
physical mechanism and also to give some insight 
into the more recent advances in physical science 
which underlie radiology and radiobiology. In 
the first part examples of muscle action are used 
to illustrate the principles of classical physics, and 
short sections deal with the resistance of the skull 
to external force, the absorption of heat, the effects 
of pressure on the circulation and in the tissues, 
and the principles of electrotherapy. The second 
section gives a simplified outline of the atomic 
theory, radiation phenomena, and isotopes and 
their properties. ti is clearly and interestingly 
written, but the scope of the book, together with 
its small size, precludes other than a simplified and 


superficial treatment of the subject-matter. 
D.F 


Clinical Chemistry in Practical 
Medicine 

C. P. Stewart & D. M. Dunlop. Third edition. 

Edinburgh: E. & S. Livingstone Lted., 1949. 

vii + 324 pages; 30 figures. 22 x 14  m. 


17s. 6d. [£0.875] 


To cover a wide field in a short, clear book 
demands -ome degree of selection and dogmati m. 
That is to say no more than that this book must 
have the defects of its merits; but the merits the m- 
selves are now well established. 
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The book is conveniently and compactly 
arranged and has a good index. A short intro- 
duction stresses the need for a close relationship 
between the biochemist and the clinician, and 
appraises the value of biochemical methods in 
diagnosis, prognosis and control of treatment. 
Chapters are devoted to the basal metabolic rate; 
the mechanism of neutrality regulation; tests of 
renal, gastric, pancreatic and hepatic function; the 
proteins of blood plasma: the cercb ospiaal fluid; 
calcium and phosphorus; and salt and water 
metabolism. In a final chapter brief sections are 
given to the erythrocyte sedimentation rate; phos- 
photase activity; uric acid; 17-ketosteroids; preg- 
no idiol; nutritional deficiency; and the biological 
ccatrol of the use of powerful therapeutic agents. 

n an appendix of 40 pages laboratory methods 
are described. A second appendix tabulates the 
no mal chemical composition of human urine and 
it: variation in disease; a third appendix deals 
similarly with the chemical composition of human 
bluod. 


Treatment of Some Chronic and 
* Incurable ’ Diseases 


A. T. Todd. Second edition. 
Wright & Sons Ltd., 1947. 
22 x 14cm. £1 5s. [€1.25) 


The 2nd edition of this work by the Honorary 
Physician of the Bristol Royal Infirmary appears 
10 years after the Ist, and has been completely 
revised and largely re-written to add data obtained 
in the intervening years of medical practice. Much 
new material is included, especially relating to 
experience gained in the treatment of chronic 
mental illness. The author demonstrates the 
weakness of a system of therapeutics of chronic 
or incurable diseases based upon anatomical desig- 
nations and outlook, and upon an attempt to unify 
the etiology of a disease. Chronic and incurable 
diseases must be considered as complex processes; 
they cannot be treated by simple and rapid methods. 
A description of procedures is given, some slow and 
difficult, but all proved effective by the author. 


H. M. C. 


Bristol : John 
xi + 324 pages. 


Haven Products. A Scottish 
Experiment in the Employment of 
Severely Disabled Men 


A. E. Turner, T. A. Stirrat & T. Ferguson. London: 
Nuffield Provincial Hospitals Trust [no date]. 
27: pages ; illustrations. 31 x 24cm. 


This brochure is the story of the*organization of 
a specially equipped factory for the employment 
of severely disabled men in Glasgow, described by 
the authors, one of whom is Professor Ferguson 
of the Public Health Department in the University 
of Glasgow, as an important experiment in social 
medicine. At the workshop, which is the outcome 
of the idea and work of industrialists and medical 
social workers, 45 disabled men are employed in a 
non-prefit making concern. The methods by 
which this is done are described in detail, and the 
Success of the venture is analyzed and judged 
accordingly to the regularity of attendance, output, 
financial stability of the enterprise and the effect 
on the men themselves. The authors maintain 
that this experience of two years has shown that 
many disabled men can work under certain special 
Conditions, and their productive output compares 
favourably with that of normal workers. 


M. T. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Intelligence Tests for Children 


C. W. Valentine. Third edition. London: 
Methuen & Co. Led., 1948. xiii + 80 pages ; 
illustrations. 19 x 13cm. 5s. [£0.25] 


It has been the intention of the author of this 
little book to provide, for use with children from 
2 to 15 years of age, a series of intelligence tests 
which require little or no apparatus. Owing to 
the comprehensive instructions given, they will be 
of particular value to those who have had no 
previous experience in testing. It has, however, 
been pointed out in the preface to the Ist edition 
that an expert tester is necessary when individual 
cases demand greater exactitude of I.Q. assessment. 
Regular testing during each stage of a child’s school 
life has also been advocated. 

The tests have been designed primarily to give 
some indication of general intelligence, but, as the 
author says, they also have a bias towards the 
detection of special abilities. Therefore a child’s 
apparent failure in one particular age-group test 
does not necessarily indicate general dullness, but 
may be only a sign of backwardness in some aspect 
of his mental make-up, such as slowness in learning 
to speak. The tests follow a very similar formula, 
especially those designed for children between 6 
and 15 years of age, becoming progressively more 
difficult through the age-groups. Mazes, analogies 
and opposites are common features of most tests, 
and examples for the assessment of reasoning 
powers occur more frequently in the testing of older 
children. 

A small bibliography has been prepared for 
further study in mental testing. 


Modern Treatment Year Book 1948 : 
A Year Book of Diagnosis and 
Treatment for the General Prac- 
titioner 


Edited by Cecil Wakeley. London: The 
Medical Press, 1948. xxxv + 344 pages; 
26 figures. 22 x 14cm. 15s. [£0.75] 


Readers who have searched the textbooks for the 
most up-to-date therapy and turned disappointed 
away will welcome the present volume. It is 
designed to bridge the otherwise unavoidable gap 
between the latest treatment and the latest textbook 
without scouring the periodical literature. Such 
diverse subjects as asthma, Méniére’s disease, 
bronchiectasis, peptic ulcer, glaucoma, and breech 
presentation are surveyed in 38 articles. These 
are not arranged according to any rigid plan, but 
are written primarily to meet the needs of the busy 
general practitioner, needs which the editor has 
presumably assessed from the letters of those 
“innumerable doctors who have written . . . con- 
structive criticisms of what is required by the average 
medical man” (Preface). The arrangement of 
the articles encourages the casual reader, while 
the index ensures that this does not detract from the 
value of the book as a work of reference. From 
the latter point of view it is a pity that only some of 
the articles have lists of references appended; these 
stimulate further reading. 

The type of reader addressed is apparent in the 
scope of the contributions. Dr. Terence East on 
hypertension, for example, devotes most of his 
space to mental adjustment, life and habits, special 
symptoms, and drugs, discussing surgical treatment 
only in order to give the doctor a guide to the 
selection of patients who might benefit. 

In conclusion, the price is very low, and the 
production admirable. 
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Books Received 


March 1948 — April 1949 


Reviews of many of these books 
appear in this number of the 
Bulletin or will appear in future 
numbers 


Abély, A. M. P., Assailly, A. & Laine, B. Les 
facteurs vasculaires et endocriniens de l’affectivité. 
1948. L’Expansion Scientifique Francaise (Paris) 


Addis, T. Glomerular nephritis: diagnosis and 
treatment. 1948. Macmillan (New York), £2 


Afif, M. A. Bilharzial cancer: radiological 
diagnosis and treatment. 1948. Lewis (London), 
16s. [£0.8] 


Aguilar, O. P. & Queirel, J. 
tasias congénitas: quistes 
gigantes de enfisema. 1948. 
(Buenos Aires) 


Aguilar, O. P., Sirlin, G. & Schneier, M. Tuber- 
culosis pulmonar hematdégena. 1948. Editorial 
“ El Ateneo ” (Buenos Aires) 


Alliance Nationale contre la Dépopulation. Trois 
journées pour l'étude scientifique du vieillissement 
de la population, 22-23-24 avril 1948. Compte 
rendu complet. Vol. 1-5. 1948. _L’Alliance 
Nationale (Paris), each volume: 50 fr. 


Amsler, M., Briickner, A., Franceschetti, A., 


Bronconeumonec- 
aéreos y ampollas 
Editorial Vazquez 


Goldmann, H. & Streif, E. B., editors. Lehrbuch 
1948. Karger (Basel), 
w.fr. 


Anderson, W. A. editor. Pathology. 1948. 
Kimpton £3 15s. [£3.75] 


Andrews, G. W. S. & Miller, J. Penicillin and other 


antibiotics. 1949. Todd (London), 7s. 6d. 
[£0.375 
Argentina. Asociacién de Ayuda y Orientacién 


al Invalido. Segunda conferencia para el bienestar 
del lisiado. Buenos Aires, octubre de 1946. 
Relatos oficiales, contribuciones y discusiones. 
1946. Asociacion de Ayuda y Orientacién al 
Invalido (Buenos Aires) 


Ayman, D. Arterial hypertension. Edited by 
Henry A. Christian. 1948. Oxford University 
Press (New York) ; Geoffrey Cumberlege (London), 
12s. 6d. [£0.625] 


Azoy, A. El vértigo: estudio fisiopatolégico. 1948- 
Manue! Marin (Barcelona), 50 ptas 
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Beveridge. Voluntary action. A report on methods 
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Masson (Paris) 930 fr. 

Cain, A. Etudes  gastro-entérologiques. 1948. 
Masson (Paris), 900 fr. 

Cameron, N. The psychology of behavior disorders. 
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£1 Ss. [£1.25] 

Campo Mardomingo, J. El estémago resecado. 
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Carling, E. R. & Ross, J. P., editors. British 


surgical practice. Vol. 3. (Caesarean Section 
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Carling, E. R. & Ross, J. P., editors. British 
surgical practice. Vol. 4. [Facial Palsy to 
Hiccup.] 1948. Butterworth (London), £3 

Carling, E. R. & Ross,J.P.,editors. British surgical 
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Cawadias, A. P. Clinical endocrinology and con- 
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Christian, H. A. Bright's disease. 1948. Oxford 
University Press (New York) ; Geoffrey Cumberlege 
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Clark, F. Le G. Social history of the school meals 


service. 1948. National Council of Social 
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Diagnosis, prevention, and treatment. 1949. 
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Claye, A. M. Management in obstetrics. 1948. 
eoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press 
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os 1948. Harcourt, Brace (New York), 
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Colonial Office. Blindness in British African and 
Middle East Territories, being the report of 4 
Joint Committee appointed by the Colonial Office 
and the National Institute for the Blind. 1948. 
Stationery Office (London), 2s. 


Conférence Scientifique Internationale d*Aix-les 
Bains. JI? Conférence. Le rhumatisme chronique 
dégénératif, 24-27 juin 1948. I: Rapports. 1945 
Imprimeries Réunies de Chambéry [(Chambéry] 


Conférence Scientifique Internationale d’Aix-le:- 
Bains. J/e Conférence. Le rhumatisme chroniq:.« 
dégénératif, 24-27 juin 1948. Il: Atlas. 194°, 
Imprimeries Réunies de Chambéry [Chambéry] 


Congreso Nacional de Salubridad y Asistencia. 
Memoria del primer congreso. TomosI-Il. 194), 
de Salubridad y Asistencia] (Mexic», 


Congreso Peruano de Cirugia. Segundo Congre o 
Peruano de Cirugia, Lima, 15-20 de marzo ce 
1948. [1948] Editora Médica Peruana (Lima) 


Conybeare, J., editor. Textbook of medicine ly 
various authors. %h ed. 1949. Livingstone 
(Edinburgh), £1 10s. [£1.5] 


Coope, R. Diseases of the chest: described for 
students and practitioners. 2nd ed. 1948. 
Livingstone (Edinburgh), £1 5s. [£1.25] 

Copeman, W. S. C., editor. Textbook of the 
rheumatic diseases. 1948. Livingstone (Edin- 
burgh), £2 10s. [£2.5] 

Cottet, J. L’exploration fonctionelle des reins dans 
la pratique médicale. 1948. L’Expansion Scienii- 
fique Francaise (Paris), 400 fr. 


Cowie, A. T. Pregnancy diagnosis tests: a review. 
(Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux Joint 
Publication No. 13.) 1948. Commonwealth 
Agricultural Bureau (London), 15s. [£0.75] 


Crew, F. A. E. Measurements of the public health. 
Essays on social medicine. 1948. Oliver & 
Boyd 18s. [£0.9] 

Crosse, .V. M. The premature baby. 2nd ed. 

1949. Churchill (London), 12s. 6d. [£0.625] 


Culpin, M. Mental abnormality : facts and theories. 
1948. Hutchinson (London), 7s. 6d. [(£0.375] 


Cunningham, D. J. Manual of practical anatomy. 
Vol. 1: General introduction, upper limb, lower 
limb. 1th ed., revised and edited by James 
Couper Brash. 1948. Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press (London), £1 Is. [£1.05] 


Curran, D. & Guttmann, E. Psychological medicine : 
a short introduction to psvchiatry. With an 
appendix on psychiatry associated with war con- 
ditions. 3rded. 1949. Livingstone (Edinburgh), 
12s. 6d. [£0.625] 


Currie, J. R. & Mearns, A. G. Manual of public 
health. Hygiene. 3rd ed. 1948. Livingstone 
(Edinburgh), £1 15s. [£1.75] 


Danic, J. S. Chirurgie de la surdité. L’opération de 
Lempert. 1948. L’Expansion Scientifique 
Frangaise (Paris), 250 fr. 


Daniels, M. & Hart, P. D’A. Tuberculosis in the 
British Zone of Germany : with a section on 
Berlin. Report of an inquiry made in September- 
October 1947. (Foreign Office.) 1948. His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office (London), 6d. [£0.025} 


Daniels, M., Ridehalgh, F., Springett, V. H. & 
Hall, I. M. Tuberculosis in young adults. Report 
on the Prophit Tuberculosis Survey, 1935-1944. 
(Royal College of Physicians.) 1948. Lewis 
(London), £1 10s. [£1.5] 


Danielssen, D. €. & Boeck, C. W. Atlas de la 
lépre. Bergen en Norvége, 1847. [Edited hy 
H. C. De Souza-Araujo.] 1946. Edition Com- 
memorative du Centenaire (Rio de Janeiro) 


Davey, T. H. Trvpanosomiasis in: British West 
Africa. (Colonial Office.) 1948., Majesty's 
Stationery Office (London), 2s. [£0. 


Davidson, M. A practical manual of - of ie 
chest. 3rd ed. 1948. Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
University Press (London), £2  1\s. 


Davies, N. & Isenburg, U. Standard radiographic 
positions. 2nd ed. 1947. Bailliére (Londos), 
£1 Is. [£1.05] 


Davies, T. A. L. The practice of industrial medici:+. 
1948. Churchill (London), 15s. [£0.75] 


Davis, D. R. Pilot error: some laboratory expei- 
ments. (Air Ministry, Air Publication 3139/..) 
1948. His aw s Stationery Office (Londo™), 
9d. [£0.0375] 

Davson, H. Physiology % the eye. 1949. Churct ill 
(London), £1 12s. [£1 


Deller, F. C., editor. - modern management of 
gastric and duodenal ulcer. 1948. Livingsto.e 
(Edinburgh), £1 
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Department of Health for Scotland. Diphtheria. 
Report by the Infectious Diseases Sub-Committee 
of the Scientific Advisory Committee. 1948. 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office (London), 6d. 
[£0.025] 


Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
Report of the Water Pollution Research Board. 
With the report of the Director of Water Pollution 
Research for the year 1946. 1948. His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office (London), Is. [£0.05] 


Dickinson, F. & Hall, K. G. C. An introduction 
to the prescribing and fitting of contact lenses. 
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Dino de Almeida, A. O tratamento cirtirgico da 
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(Sao Paulo) 
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Doggart, J. M. Ocular signs in slit-lamp microscopy. 
1949. Kimpton (London), £1 Is. [£1.05] 


Dublin, St. Patrick’s Hospital. The legacy of Swift. 
A bi-centenary record of St. Patrick’s Hospital, 
Dublin. 1948. At the Sign of the Three Candles 
(Dublin), Ss. [£0.25] 

Duke-Elder, S. The practice of refraction. Sth ed. 
1949. Churchill (London), 18s. [£0.9] 


Dunlop, D. M., Davidson, L. S. P. & McNee, J. W., 
editors. Textbook of medical treatment. By 
various authors. Sth ed. 1949. Livingstone 
(Edinburgh), £1 15s. [£1.75] 


Dutilh, E. L'hypoprotidémie en chirurgie. 1948. 
Société Ouvriére Méridionale d’Impression 
(Toulouse) 

East, T. Cardiovascular disease in general practice. 
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East, T. & Bain, C. Recent advances in cardiology. 
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Edwards, H. C. Recent advances in surgery. 31rd 
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Egypt. Ministry of Public Health. Investigations 
on Miracil D (nilodin) and its effect on human 
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Egypt. Ministry of Public Health. 5th Annual 
report of the Bilharzia Snail Destruction Section, 
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Eickhoff, W. Die _pathologische-anatomischen 
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Emmens, C. W. Principles of biological assay. 
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Evans, W. Cardiology. 1948. Butterworth (Lon- 
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Fairén, M. Otitis media en el lactante. Estudio 
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paniola de Pediatria (Saragossa) 
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la sifilis. Técnicas de Eagle, Mazzini, Hinton, 
Kahn, Kline y Kolmer. Suplemento No. 1] de 
= Informacion sobre enfermedades venéreas.”” 1947. 
Oficina Sanitaria Panamericana (Washington D.C.) 


Ogilvie, H. & Thomson, W. A. R., editors. Early 
recognition of disease. (The Practitioner Hand- 
books.) 1949. Eyre & Spottiswoode (London), 
10s. 6d. [£0.525] 

Ostlere, G. Anaesthetics and the patient. 1949. 
Sigma (London), 7s. 6d. [£0.375] 


Oxford. Institute of Social Medicine. Third annual 
report, 1947. [1948] Institute of Social Medicine 
(Oxford) 

Papworth Village Settlement. Report of the Com- 
mittee of Management and Medical Director for 
1947. Presented at the thirty-first annual general 
meeting of the Settlement, June 24th, 1948. 1948. 
Papworth Village Settlement (Cambridge) 

Paraf, J. et al. Etudes chimiques sur la tuberculose. 
1948. L’Expansion Scientifique Frangaise (Paris), 
300 fr. 

Parish, H. J. Bacterial and virus diseases. Antisera, 
toxoids, vaccines and tuberculins in prophylaxis 
and treatment. 1948. Livingstone (Edinburgh), 
Ts. 6d. [£0.375] 

Parsons, J. H. & Duke-Elder, S. Diseases of the 
eye. llthed. 1948. Churchill (London), £1 10s. 
[£1.5] 


Paterson, R. The treatment of malignant disease by 
radium and X-rays. Being a practice of radio- 
therapy. 1948. Arnold (London), £2 5s, [£2.25] 


Patronato de Leprosos de la Republica Argentina. 
Reunion de presidentas de las Casas Filiales y 
Subfiliales Patronato de Leprosos de la Republica 
Argentina. Primera reunion del Patronato de 
Leprosos internacional, setiembre 3 de 1946. 
(Publicaciones, Patronato de Leprosos de la 
Republica Argentina No. 23.) 1947. Uriburu 
(Buenos Aires) 
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PEP (Political and Economic Planning). The human 
$06.9) in industry. 1948. PEP (London), 2s. 


PEP (Political and Economic Planning). Population 
policy in Great Britain. 1948. PEP (London), 
15s. [£0.75] 

Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. The 
pharmaceutical pocket book. ed. 1948. 
Pharmaceutical Press (London) 12s. 6d. [£0.625] 


Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain and Ministry 
of Health. Basic facts of health education. For 
members of the medical, pharmaceutical and nursing 
professions. Selected articles from the Ministry 
of Health Bulletins which have appeared in The 
Pharmaceutical Journal, 1944-1947. {1948} 
Pharmaceutical Press (London), 7s. 6d. [£0.375] 


Pillay, A. P. Disorders of sex and reproduction. 
Aetiology, diagnosis and treatment. 1948. Lewis 
(London), 18s. [£0.9] 

Pistre, M. Histoire toulousaine du métier d’apo- 
thicaire. 1943. Imprimerie Moderne (Toulouse) 


Problem Families Committee. Problem families. 
Six pilot enquiries. 1948. Problem Families 
Committee (London) 


Queen Charlotte’s textbook of obstetrics. By 
members of the clinical staff of the hospital. 7th 
ed. 1948. Churchill (London), £1 8s. [£1.4] 


Radioactive Substances Act, 1948. 1948. His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office (London), 4d. 
[£0.0165] 


Ravina, A. L’année thérapeutique: médications 
et procédés nouveaux. (Dix-neuviéme année, 
1947.) 1948. Masson (Paris), 450 fr. 


Rees, J. R., editor. Modern practice in psychological 
medicine, 1949. 1949. Butterworth (London), 
£2 10s. [£2.5] 

Regenbogen, E. Diagnostische und therapeutische 
Eingriffe des Internisten: Vorbereitung, Technik, 
Komplikationen und Gefahren. 1949. Thieme 
(Stuttgart), 14.40 Mk. 


Registrar-General. Statistical review of England and 
Wales for the year 1943. Part I. Medical. 
1948. His Majesty’s Stationery Office (London), 
Ss. 6d. [£0.275] 


Registrar-General. Statistical review of England 
and Wales for the year 1943. Part I. Civil, 
1948. His Majesty’s Stationery Office (London), 
2s. [£0.1] 

Registrar-General. Statistical review of England 
and Wales for the year 1946. Part I. Medical. 
1948. His Majesty’s Stationery Office (London), 
6s. [£0.3] 


Research Board for the Correlation of Medical 
Science and Physical Education. Some aspects 
of physique in boys and girls. An investigation 
carried out by R. E. Roper. 1948. Research 
Board for the Correlation of Medical Science 
and Physical Education (London), 2s. 6d. [£0.125] 


R., J. A. Memoirs of an army aapeen. 1948. 
Blackwood (Edinburgh), 15s. [£0.75] 


Roberts, Ff. Medical education. 1948. Lewis 
(London), 12s. 6d. [£0.625) 


Robertson, W. E. & Robertson, H. F. Diagnostic 
signs, reflexes, and syndromes. 3rd ed. 1947, 
Davis (Philadelphia), £1 Ss. [£1.25] 


Ross, J. M. Post-mortem appearances. Sth ed. 
1948. Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press (London), 8s. 6d. [£0.425] 


Royal College of Obstetricians and Gynaecologists. 
Nineteenth annual report, 1947. [1948] Royal 
College of Obstetricians and Gynaecologists 
(London) 


Royal College of Physicians. The nomenclature of 
disease. Drawn up by a Joint Committee appointed 
by the Royal College of Physicians of London. 
7th ed. 1948. His Majesty’s Stationery Office 
(London), 8s. 6d. [£0.425] 


Royal College of Surgeons of England. General 
annual report for the year ending 31st July, 1948. 
1948. Royal College of Surgeons of England 
(London) 


Royal Medico-Psychological Association. Year 
book, 1948. 1948. Royal Medico-Psychological 
Association (London) 


Rudder, B. de. Uber sogenannte “ kosmische” 
Rhythmen beim Menschen. 4thed. 1948. Thieme 
(Stuttgart), 3.20 Mk. 


Ryle, J. Changing disciplines. Lectures on the 
history, method and motives of social pathology. 
1948. Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press (London), 12s. 6d. [£0.625] 

Salarich Torrents, J. La fiebre tifoidea en sus 
aspectos quirurgicos. 1948. Manuel Marin (Bar- 
celona), 60 ptas 
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Samuels, J. Endogenous endocrinotherapy including 
the causal cure of cancer. Compendium, 1947, 
Holdert (Amsterdam) 


Sargant, W. & Slater, E. An introduction to physical 
methods of treatment in psychiatry. 2nd ed. 
1948. Livingstone (Edinburgh), 10s.6d. [£0.525] 


Scherf, D. & Boyd, L. J. Cardiovascular diseases : 
their diagnosis and treatment. 2nd ed. 1948. 
Heinemann (London), £3 3s. [£3.15] 


Scherf, D. & Boyd, L. J. Clinical electrocardio- 
graphy. 3rd ed. 1948. Heinemann (London), 
£1 10s. [£1.5] 


Schneider, K. Die Beurteilung der Zurechnungs- 
fahigkeit. 1948. Thieme (Stuttgart), | Mk. 


Schoenewald, F.S. German-English medical diction- 
ary. 1949. Lewis (London), £1 7s. 6d. [£1.375] 


Schulte, W. Die synkopalen Anfille. (Sammlung 
psychiatrischer und neurologischer Einzeldar- 
stellungen, herausgegeben von K. Conrad, W. 
Scheid H. J. Weitbrecht.) 2nd ed. 1949, 
Thieme (Stuttgart), 9.60 Mk. 


Sciuto, J. A. Estudio clinico del enfisema pulmonar. 
1947, Rosgal (Montevideo) 


Seddon, H. J., editor. Wounds of the extremities. 
(British Journal of Surgery, War Surgery Sup- 
plement No. 2.) [1949] Wright (Bristol), 12s. 6d. 
[£0.625] 

Shaw, W. A textbook of gynaecology. Sth ed. 
1948. Churchill (London), £1 5s. [£1.25] 


Shaw, W. A _ textbook of midwifery. 3rd ed. 
1949, Churchill (London), £1 2s, 6d. [£1.125) 


Shaw, W. Textbook for midwives. 1948. Churchill 
(London), 12s. 6d. [£0.625] 


Sheldon, J. H. The social medicine of old age. 
Report of an inquiry in Wolverhampton. 1948. 
Published for the Nuffield Foundation by Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press (London), 
03} cover, 5s. [£0.25]; cloth cover, 10s. 


Sherman, H. C. Foods: their values and manage- 
ment. 1946. Columbia University Press (New 
York); Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press (London), 18s. [£0.9] 


Shryock, R. H. The developmemt of modern 
medicine. An interpretation of the social and 
scientific factors involved. 1948. Gollancz (Lon- 
don), £1 Is. [£1.05] 


Simpson, S.L. Major endocrine disorders. 2nd ed. 
1948. Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press (London), £2 2s. [£2.1] 


Sliosberg, A. Les algies des amputés. 1948. 
Masson (Paris), 300 fr. 


Smart, J. A handbook for the identification of insects 
of medical importance. 1948. Trustees of the 
British Museum (Natural History) (London), £1 


Smillie, W. G. Public health administration in the 
United States. 3rd ed. 1947, Macmillan (New 
York), £1 12s. 6d. [£1.625] . 


Smith, R. Acute _ intestinal 
Arnold (London), 18s. [£0.9] 


Smith, S., editor. Taylor’s principles and practice 
of medical jurisprudence. Vol. 1. 10th ed. 
1948. Churchill (London), £2 5s. [£2.25] 


Smith, S., editor. Taylor’s principles and practice 
of medical jurisprudence. Vol. Ul. 10th ed. 
1948. Churchill (London), £2 10s. [£2.5] 


Smith, S. & Fiddes, F. S. Forensic medicine. 9th 
ed. 1949, Churchill (London), £1 10s. [£1.5] 


Sociedad de Cirujanos de Hospital. JX Congreso 
chileno de cirugia y XVI semana de la experiencia 
quirurgica. 1948. Archivos de la Sociedad de 
Cirujanos de Hospital (Santiago) 


obstruction. 1948. 


Society for Experimental Biology. Symposia of the 
Society for Experimental Biology. Number 2 
Growth in relation to differentiation and mor- 
Phogenesis. 1948. Cambridge University Press 
(London), £1 Ss. [£1.25] 


Sodi Pallares, D. et al. El electrocardiograma 
intracavitario humano. 1948. Instituto Nacional 
de Cardiologia (Mexico) 


Solé, A. Technik der kinderdrztlichen Differential- 
diagnostik fiir Studierende und praktische Arzte. 
1948. Schwabe (Basel), 20 Sw. fe. 


Somervell, T. H. The surgery of the stomach and 
mor 1948. Arnold (London), £2 5s. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Sorsby, A. A short history of ophthalmology. 2nd 
ed. 1948. Staples Press (London), 8s. 6d. 
[£0.425] 


Sorsby, A., editor. 
Volume Il. 1948. 
[£3.15] 


Sotainvaliidien Veljesliitto—Krigsinvalidernas Bré- 
draférbund —r.y. rsberdttelse Over verksam- 
hetsdret 1947. 1948. Finska Litteratursallskapets 
Tryckeri (Helsingfors) 


Souttar, H. S. Physics and the surgeon. 1948, 
Blackwell (Oxford), 7s. 6d. [£0.375] 


de Souza-Araujo, H.-C. Album das organizacdes 
dalguns paises sul-americanos. Foto- 
grafias de 1939 a 1945. (Oferta do Instituto 
Oswaldo Cruz.) 1948. Grafica Milones (Rio 
de Janeiro) 


Modern trends in ophthalmology. 
Butterworth (London), £3 3s. 


de Souza-Araujo, H.-C. Histéria da lepra no Brasil. 
Volume II. Periodo republicano (1889-1946). 
Album das _ organizacgées_ aantileprosas. 1948. 
Imprensa Nacional (Rio de Janeiro) 


Spang, K. Das Altersulkus an Magen und Zwélffing- 
erdarm. 1948. Thieme (Stuttgart), 10.50 Mk. 


Stockings, G. T. The metabolic brain diseases and 
their treatment in military and civilian practice. 
1947. Bailli¢re (London), 16s. [£0.8] 


Stones, H. H. Oral and dental diseases: aetiology, 
histopathology, clinical features and treatment. A 
textbook for dental students and a reference book 
for dental and medical practitioners. 1948. 
Livingstone (Edinburgh), £4 10s. [£4.5] 


Taylor, A. G. C., Lassetter, J. & Morgan, T. K. 
Radiotherapy and cancer. 1948. Lewis (London), 
7s. 6d. [£0.375] 


Therapeutic Substances Amerdment Regulations, 
1948. 1948. His Majesty’s Stationery Office 
(London), Sd. [£0.02] 


van Thiel, P. H. The leptospiroses. 
versitaire Pers Leiden (Leyden) 


Thiel, R. Atlas der Augenkrankheiten. Sammlung 
typischer Krankheitshilder mit kurzen diagnost- 
ischen und therapeutischen Hinweisen. 
1948. Thieme (Stuttgart), 60 Mk. 


Thomson, D. & Thomson, R. Oral vaccines and 
immunization by other unusual routes. 1948. 
Published for the Pickett-Thomson Research 
wi by Livingstone (Edinburgh), £2 2s. 


1948. Uni- 


Thomson, St. C. & Negus, V. E. Diseases of the 
nose and throat. A textbook for students and 
practitioners. Sth ed. 1948. Cassell (London), 
£3 10s. [£3.5] 


Thomson-Walker, J. Genito-urinary surgery. 3rd 
ed., edited and revised by Kenneth Walker. 
1948. Cassell (London), £3 10s. [£3.5] 


Tournay, R. & Wallois, P. Les varices de la 
grossesse et leur traitement principalement par les 
injections sclérosantes. 1948. L’Expansion Scien- 
tifique Frangaise (Paris) 


Trail, R. R. Chest examination. The correlation of 
physical and X-ray findings in diseases of the lung. 
1948. Churchill (London), 12s. 6d. 


Tramer, M. Lehrbuch der allgemeinen Kinder- 
psychiatrie: einschliesslich der allgemeinen Psy- 
chiatrie der Pubertaét und Adoleszenz. 3rd ed. 
1949. Schwabe (Basel), 38 Sw. fr. 


Traquair, H. M. Clinical ophthalmology. For 
general practitioners and _ students. 1948. 
Kimpton (London), £1 5s. [£1 .25) 


Truex, R. C. & Kellner, C. E. Detailed atlas of 
the head and neck. 1948. Oxford University 
Press (New York); Geoffrey Cumberlege (London), 
£3 15s. [£3.75] 


Twombly, G. H. & Pack, G. T., editors. Endo- 
crinology of neoplastic diseases. A symposium by 
eighteen authors. 1947. Oxford University Press 
(New York); Geoffrey Cumberlege (London), £3 


Tymms, R. Doubles in literary psychology. 1949. 
Bowes & Bowes (Cambridge), 12s. 6d. [£0.625] 


United Nations. Department of Social Affairs. 
Services for the blind in Poland. Report of 
A. Platt. 1948. United Nations (Warsaw) 


University of Sydney. Film catalogue of the Post 
Graduate Committee in Medicine in the University 
of Sydney. [no date] Post Graduate Committee 
in Medicine, University of Sydney (Sydney) 
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Valentine, C. W. Intelligence tests for children. 
3rd ed. 1948. Methuen (London), Ss. [£0.25] 


Wakeley, C., editor. Modern treatment yearboo/ 
1948. A yearbook of diagnosis and treatmen: 
for the general practitioner. 1948. Medica. 
Press (London), 15s. [£0.75] 


Waldhecker, M. Das Ekg-ABC. Eine Systemati 
zur Auswertung von Elektrokardiogrammen. 1948 
Thieme (Stuttgart), 6.80 Mk. 


Walshe, F. M. R. Critical studies in neurology. 
1948. Livingstone (Edinburgh), 15s. [£0.75] 


Walshe, F. M. R. The structure of medicine and i: 
place among the sciences. (The Harveian Oration 
1948. Livingstone (Edinburgh), !s. 6d. [£0.07 


Walter, C. W. The aseptic treatment of wound,. 
1948. Macmillan (New York), £2 5s. [£2.25] 


Wandemberg, J. B. Las bases cientificas de lo; 
bancos de_ sangre. 1948. Talleres Graficos 
Nacionales (Quito) 


Wanke, R. Pathologische Physiologie der frischen, 
geschlossenen Hirnverletzung, insbesondere der 
Hirnerschiitterung , klinische, anatomische und 
experimentelle Befunde. 1948. Thieme (Stuti 
gart), 24 Mk. 


War Office. Statistical report on the health of the 
Army, 1943-1945. 1948. His Maijesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office (London), £1 


West London Hospital, Department of Rheumatic 
Diseases. Annual report, 1948. [no date) West 
London Hospital, Department of Rheumatic 
Diseases (London) 


White, C., Cook, F. & Gilliatt, W., editors. Mid- 
wifery: by ten teachers. 8thed. 1948. Arnold 
(London), £1 


Wiles, P. Essentials of orthopaedics. 1949, 
Churchill (London), £2 2s. [£2.1] 


G. & Agiiero, O. IJlustraciones obstétricas. 
1947. Editorial Grafolit (Caracas) 


Wiltshire, S. P., editor. An ae | bibliography 
of medical mycology, 1947. 1948. Common- 
Mycological Institute Surrey), 5s. 
[£0.25] 


Winsbury-White, H. P., editor. 
genitc-urinary surgery. 1948. 
burgh), £4 10s. [£4.5] 


Winton, F. R. & Bayliss, L. E. Human physiology. 
ast 1948. Churchill (London), £1 Ss. 
1 


Wolff, E. The anatomy of the eye and orbit: 
including the central connections, development, 
and comparative anatomy of the visual apparatus. 
3rd ed. 1948. Lewis (London), £2 5s. [£2.25] 


Wolff, E. Diseases of the eye. A textbook for 
students and practitioners. 3rded. 1948. Cassell 
(London), £1 Is. [£1.05] 


Wolff, H. G. Headache and other head pain. 
1948. Oxford University Press (New York); 
Geoffrey Cumberlege (London), £3 3s. [£3.15] 


Women’s Group on Public Welfare. The neglected 
child and his family. A study made in 1946-7 
of the problem of the child neglected in his own 
home, together with certain recommendations 
made by a sub-committee of the Women’s Group 
on Public Welfare. 1948. Geoffrey Cumberleze, 
Oxford University Press (London), 5s. [£0.25] 


Woods, H. M. & Russell, W. T. An introduction 
to medical statistics. 2nd ed. 1948. Staples 
Press (London), 8s. 6d. [£0.425] 


Work, T. S. & Work, E. The basis of chemotherapy. 
1948. Oliver & Boyd (Edinburgh), £1 6s. [£!.3] 


World Health Organization. Interim Commission. 
Building for Health. The work of the Interim 
Commission of the World Health Organization. 
1948. World Health Organization. Interim Co n- 
mission (Geneva), $0.20 ; Is. [£0.05] 


World Health Organization. Manual of the In‘er- 
national Statistical Classification of Disea::s, 
In ries, and Causes of Death. Sixth Revision 

the International Lists of Diseases and Causes 
of Death. Adopted 1948. Vol. 1. (Bulletin of 
the World Health Organization, Supplement !.) 
1948. World Health Organization (Geneva) 


Zellweger, H. Krdmpfe im Kindesalter. Vol. 1. 
(Helvetica Paediatrica Acta, Supplementum Y.) 
1948. Schwabe (Basel), 18 Sw. fr. 


Zimmer, E. A. Die Durchleuchtungstechnik 
Thoraxorgane. 2nded. 1949. Schwabe (Bas:!), 
12.50 Sw. fr. 
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Bronchography 


made at King Edward VII Sanatorium, Midhurst, Sussex, 1949 ; 
owned by the British Council ; technical adviser, Dr. Foster- 
Carter ; produced by Gaumont British Instructional Ltd. ; avail- 
able in 16 and 35 mm. sound, 1,338 feet [408 m.] and 3,346 feet 
{1,020 m.] respectively ; black and white ; 37 minutes 


Bronchography is usually done by the house physician rather 
than by the consultant. It is a procedure for which a good 
technique is far better than good luck if useful radiographs are to 
jo obtained regularly. The subject is an excellent choice for a 
film. 

The film starts with a demonstration of the bronchial tree and 
of the advantages of having lateral and oblique views in addition 
to antero-posterior or postero-anterior views. Various methods 
of introducing the radio-opaque oil into the bronchial tree are 
then considered. Injection through the crico-thyroid membrane 
or trachea is taken as the standard method; the technique of 
injection is demonstrated. and the positioning required for filling 
the bronchial tree of each lung and the specific bronchi. Advice 
on exposure needed for taking the x-ray plates is given. 

Instillation via mouth and nose is demonstrated and finally 
the method for young children, in whom general anaesthesia 
and intubation is recommended. Models and animated diagrams 
are used throughout to elucidate the principles and mechanisms 
employed, and the film ends with a recapitulation of the recom- 
mendations. The film is well photographed, and the recording 
of Alvar Liddell’s reading of the commentary was, on the 35 mm. 
copy heard, excellent. 

There is a great deal of detailed technique to be learnt by a 
beginner in this art and much of it is easily and best conveyed 
by film, but for other aspects the film will need to be reinforced 
by a leaflet if an adequate recollection is to be retained by the 
viewer who intends to go away and do bronchography without 
a tutor. The model used of the bronchial tree might well have 
been replaced, for all but the introductory shots, by a much 
simpler one showing only the main branches. The choice of the 
pertracheal technique as the standard method will not meet with 
universal approval even in this country. That it is occasionally 
followed by accident was noted. In view of the many possible 
accidents, which rarely may even be fatal, after injection through 
the tracheal wall or crico-thyroid membrane, it is probably best 
to avoid that technique wherever possible, especially as—with a 
good technique of positioning—satisfactory results are obtained 
after instilling the oil through the nose or mouth. 

The method of doing the pertracheal injection is very well 
conveyed by the film. The great advantages of a three-ring 
syringe over the ordinary syringe might have been emphasized 
to those about to take up this work. The technique of positioning 
used after giving the oil and before taking the radiographs decides 
whether good bronchograms will be obtained regularly, and the 
film deals with this thoroughly. An exact memory of the steps 


‘which have to be followed might have been more easily retained 


if the demonstration on the patient had been reinforced with 
one on a manikin or a model, or if cine-radiography on an animal 
or a model had been used. A table of the successive positions 
and times for which they are held might have been recited, or 
shown being built up in a succession of sub-titles as each stage 
was performed. The practitioner seeing the film would then 
more easily carry away a Clear idea. 

This film deals with an eminently cinematic subject which is 
eminently worth doing in a thorough fashion. As an entertain- 
ment for medical audiences it is less successful than the film ‘* The 
Technique of Artificial Pneumothorax *” (British Council, 1946), 
but the necessary information on the subject is included. Those 
who will be learning from the film alone, and it is presumably 
for them that it is primarily made, will be glad to see it through 


several times. 
Ronald Mac Keith 
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Polio—Diagnosis and Management 


made at Wingfield Morris Orthopaedic Hospital, Oxford, Isolation 
Hospital, Abingdon, and West London County Council Hospital, 
1948 ; owned by Central Office of Information ; technical advisers, 
Professor H. J. Seddon, Dr. W. H. Kelleher, Dr. W. H. Bradley, 
Dr. T. S. R. Fisher & Dr. J. H. Fisher ; directed by Geoffrey 
Innes ; unit, Crown Film Unit; distributed by Central Film 
Library ; available in 35 and 16 mm. sound, 5,508 feet [1,679 m.] 
and 2,278 feet [694 m.] respectively ; monochrome ; 60 minutes 


In 1947 there was an epidemic of acute anterior poliomyelitis 
in England and at its height a 20-minute film, ‘* Poliomyelitis 
1947”, dealing with early diagnosis, was issued and seen in three 
weeks by 17,000 general practitioners and as many nurses. The 
welcome it received suggested to the Ministry of Health that a 
more detailed film would be welcomed by the profession. A 
more reasonable decision, however, would have been to make a 
number of 20-minute films dealing with other topical and ever- 
present medical problems, for as a result of the interest aroused 
by the epidemic, and from numerous articles and the short film, 
most general practitioners in England had by then acquired a 
satisfactory working knowledge of poliomyelitis. 

* Polio—Diagnosis and Management” starts with a review of 
the statistical aspects and then discusses the epidemiology of a 
family outbreak which included mild, non-paralytic as well as 
paralytic cases. The case of a young man is followed from the 
doctor’s surgery to his home and on to hospital. The importance 
of early diagnosis is stressed and differential diagnosis discussed. 
An excellent point made is the reassurance of the patient’s house- 
hold and the instructions to them in taking simple precautions 
against the spread of the disease, though rather surprisingly the 
doctors take a cup of tea in the infected house from unboiled 
cups. 

A rather lengthy sequence follows showing various muscle 
palsies in early cases in hospital. The young man’s progress 
through various stages of treatment and rehabilitation is shown, 
in hospital, on his return home, while under the care of his own 
doctor and of the Ministry of Labour Disablement Resettlement 
Officer, and finally in an after-care clinic. This demonstrates the 
value that its control of time gives to the film as a teaching medium. 

This film is designed for the medical profession and in par- 
ticular for general practitioners. As an instructional film its 
great value is that it gives a view of the whole problem, so that 
the general practitioner may better understand the management 
of, and more actively help in, the patient’s restoration to full 
health. As a formal instructional film it is lacking in a clear 
pattern that the viewer can carry away to help him recall the 
details of examination. It would, also, be better if it were shorter, 
in order to leave time for discussion and questions. But con- 
sidered as a documentary film on the diagnosis and management 
of the disease in Britain today it deserves a warm welcome. 


Ronald Mac Keith 


1410 
The Multiple Pressure Technique of 
Vaccination 


made and produced by Dr. Brian Stanford, 1949 ; owned by A. de 
St. Dalmas & Co. Ltd. of Leicester ; technical adviser, Dr. W. H. 
Bradley ; available in 16 mm. silent, 350 feet [107 m.] ; colour ; 
10 minutes at 24 frames per second 


This short coloured film demonstrates with great clarity the 
technique of vaccination by the multiple pressure method. This 
technique has been widely used in North America and certain 
advantages for it are claimed as compared with scratch 
technique: it is painless, equally rapid, and gives a higher per- 
centage of satisfactory results. The film shows the technique 
as used in a four-months-old infant vaccinated at home and as 
practised on an adult re-vaccinated at the clinic. It should be 
used as a teaching aid; there is no sound track and it should be 
shown in conjunction with a brief lecture by an expert to elucidate 
the various points, or, alternatively, with a script to be read by the 
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audience. Certain points, such as the details of the skin prepara- 
tion and the choice of agents for this are deliberately not detailed in 
the film itself, and the advantages of the multiple pressure technique 
are similarly omitted. It is hoped to add a sound track to the film, 
which will materially enhance its value. The film has been 
included in the Ministry of Health Film Library. 


D. Findlay 
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Your Children’s Meals 


made in London in private houses, 1946 ; owned by Central Office 
of Information; technical advisers, Dr. G. Macdonald, Dr. H. A. 
Magee and Dr. Rachael Elliott ; directed by Alex Strasser ; 
unit, Realist Film Unit ; distributed by Central Film Library ; 
available in 35 mm. and 16 mm. sound, 1,212 feet [369 m.] and 
501 feet [153 m.] respectively ; monochrome ; 15 minutes 


Your Children’s Sleep 


made in London in private houses, 1947 ; owned by Central Office 
of Information ; technical adviser, Dr. D. W. Winnicott ; directed 
by Brian Smith; unit, Realist Film Unit; distributed by Central 
Film Library ; available in 35 mm. and 16 mm. sound, 2,093 feet 
(638 m.] and 840 feet [256 m.] respectively ; monochrome ; 15 
minutes 


“Your Children’s Meals”’ and ‘* Your Children’s Sleep ” are 
two more films in the series made for the Ministry of Health. 
The earlier trio, “* Your Children’s Eyes,” ‘* Your Children’s 
Ears” and “Your Children’s Teeth,” gave straightforward 
accounts of the how-they-work and how-to-keep-them-working- 
well type. 

“* Your Children and You *” led the way into the psychological 
field and the two films reviewed are further excursions there. 
It is clearly a wise plan to teach child-rearing because, while there 
has been a fall in child mortality and morbidity of recent years, 
it remains true that children are often less happy than they could 
be, and the rise in delinquency is disquieting. Contributions 
to the proper care of children, even though not of great 
immediate effect, are to be welcomed. 

“Your Children’s Meals ” shows how appetite may be affected 
by the mental state of the child—when he is excited, tired or 
upset. The situation may be met by smaller helpings of food, 
by having company to meals, and so on. The value of a cheerful 
atmosphere, of food that looks attractive, and of punctuality 
and regularity, is shown by clever photography and effects. 

This film has many good qualities and will be useful for showing 
to parents and others who are concerned in child care, provided 
that someone is there to introduce and to discuss the film after 
it has been shown. The film leaves a rather muddled impression 
as it refers to the need for firmness in insisting that children eat 
what is provided, even when this consists of green vegetables 
cooked until they lose all taste and food value. The error of 
forgetting to insist that children’s food should be tasty is the 
more surprising when the director has wisely drawn attention 
to the need for meals to look attractive. The film has so many 
good points presented in so fascinating a way that it is a pity that 
better advice was not obtained at the stage of script writing. An 
experiment conducted in Chicago in 1935 showed that even very 
young children spontaneously select a balanced diet, and the 
general tendency of management of children at their meals has 
changed of recent years: while we still appreciate that the child 
lives in a community, we agree that his preferences need not be 
ignored. 

“Your Children’s Sleep” starts by reminding us that when a 
grown-up or child does not sleep it is for some cause. For 
example, a woman may be worried because she has lost her purse. 
Excitement and worry or tension from a feeling of failing to reach 


4 [For review, see BMB 956, 957, 958.—Eb.] 
[For review, see BMB 1093.—Eb.] 


FILMS 


a parent’s ideals may all keep the child awake. There are 
excellent sequences to illustrate these points: some of them will 
be very easily remembered by anyone who has seen the film— 
the boy whose fantasies of success run on or the girl whose 
mother sets an adult standard of behaviour impossible for the 
child to attain, wakes screaming or relapses to bed-wetting. In 
addition there are sequences of symbolic shapes, representing the 
conquest of fears. These shapes mean a great deal to the man 
who evolved them but they do not, unfortunately, convey very 
much on a first showing. The fact that children’s anxieties are 
as real as adults’ is extremely well brought out. They are more 
intensely felt because children cannot consciously remind them- 
selves that morning will come and the fears will go. The film 
ends by showing what can be done to help to ensure easy sleeping. 

The whole film is polished, lucid, tranquil and persuasive. Its 
content is excellent and all who combined to make it are to be 
highly congratulated. One would guess that a very wise and 
experienced children’s doctor or psychologist has helped in its 
making. The technical advisers’ names should appear on the 
credit title of all films. Only so can they receive the blame or 
credit which is their due, and only so can the good advisers be 
asked to help with further films. 

Ronald Mac Keith 
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Know Your Baby 


made at Ottawa, Canada, 1947; owned by National Film Board 
of Canada ; unit, Crawicy Films Ltd. ; available in 16 mm. sound, 
394 feet [120 m.]; colour ; 10 minutes 


This film illustrates how best to deal with the arrival of a baby 
into the family circle, and lays special emphasis on the necessity 
for satisfying the emotional needs, both of the baby and of the older 
children. 

We are shown a mother expecting a third child and, in order 
that the other children may have a proprietorial interest in it and 
consequently be less jealous, she involves them in preparations 
for the baby, including the painting of its cot. When the baby 
arrives he is shared by all, and the older children are given extra 
attention to reassure them of their parents’ continuing love. The 
older children may regress to behaviour they had grown out of, 
wanting to be fed, or wetting the bed, but these are temporary 
troubles, to be solved by convincing the children that their parents 
still value and want them. 

Details of bathing and of feeding technique are shown. Breast- 
feeding is an emotional feast as well as an occasion for taking 
food: when bottle-feeding is necessary the same close contact at 
feed-times is desirable. Advice is given as to the right clothes to 
wear in hot weather and also on how to keep children satisfactorily 
occupied. 

The atmosphere in this film is very good. The attention paid 
to emotional needs is due to the help and advice received from 
psychiatrists interested in the aims of the film; the wisdom of 
the producer or sponsor in deciding to draw on this source of 
help is evident. The treatment of the subject is light, straight- 
forward and unassuming, but very persuasive. 

Child care, however, is a very large subject and the treatment 
here is not comprehensive. Though good as far as it goes, the 
film tries to deal with rather too much and so is overcrowded with 
information. It should therefore be seen several times. It is 2 
mistake, too, to dismiss breast-feeding with such perfunctory 
praise. It is a pedagogic error to show the mother, with whom 
the audience tends to identify itself, feeding the child in an 
unacceptable fashion; she should be shown breast-feeding and 
another mother bottle-feeding. 

The colour is good and useful, but the music is unnecessary anc 
the reviewer found it unpleasing. The film is a very useful one 
for the general public, especially for young parents and those 
about to enter that category. It should be seen by all doctors, 
nurses and health visitors working in infant welfare centres anc 
by all medical students and nurses during their training. 


Ronald Mac Keith 
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Guide to the Journals 


Anaesthesia 
3 : July 1948 


om respiratory disturbances during general anaesthesia. (M.D. Nosworthy) 
86-109 


che teaching of anaesthesia. (G. F. R. Smith) 110-112 

indotracheal intubation under thiopentone. An analysis of 200 cases. 
(C. B. Lewis) 113-115 

entothal sodium anaesthesia. (A, R. Hunter) 116-121 

senzedrine, coramine and picrotoxine: a comparison. (D, V. Thomas) 122-125 


3 : October 1948 


rhoraco-lumbar splanchnicectomy and sympathectomy. Anaesthetic procedure. 
(H. W. C. Griffiths & J. Gillies) 134-146 

Modifications of the Clover’s etherinhaler. (A. H. Geigy & A. C. King) 147 153 
‘he signs of anaesthesia. (W. W. Mushin) 154-159 

Muscle relaxants in clinical practice. (P. M. Edwards) 160-167 

vlyanesin. (A. H. Musgrove) 168-172 


4: January 1949 


‘-ylocain—a new local analgesic. (T. Gordh) 4-9, 21 

James Arnott, M.D. (Aberdeen) 1797-1883: a pioneer in refrigeration analgesia. 
(H. M. Bird) 10-17 

Analgesia in obstetrics. (P. J. Helliwell & A. M. Hutton) 18-21 

Metabolic changes under thiopentone anaesthesia. (M. Goldsmith) 22-29 

latravenous procaine hydrochloride. Post-operative analgesia in 100 cases. 
(G. J. C. Brittain) 30-33 

Pharmacological aspects of myanesin. (S. W. F. Underhill) 34-38 

A new general anaesthetic apparatus. (H. R. Marrett) 39-44 


4: April 1949 


The nature of neuromuscular transmission and the action of curare. (P. J. Bailey) 
3 


Some neurophysiological aspects of anaesthesia. (B. Kenton) 64-69 

Early anaesthesia. (H. H. P. Moser) 70-75 ? 

Thiopentone-curare in abdominal surgery. (T. H. Chadwick & M. Swerdlow) 
76-78 

Mechanically controlled respiration in thoracic surgery. (K. B. Pinson) 79-87 


Annals of Eugenics 


14 : April 1948 


The analysis of a tsetse-fly population. Ill. (C. H. N. Jackson) 91-108 

The frequencies of the ABO blood-groups in south-western England. (J. A. F. 
Roberts) 109-116 

A simple exact test for birth-order effect. (J. B. S. Haldane & C. A. B. Smith) 
117-124 

The problem of anticipation in pedigrees of dystrophia myotonica. (L. S. 
Penrose) 125-132 

A characteristic of species of 7 x 7 Latin squares. (S. G. Ghurye) 133 

Blood groups of Latvians, 4,A,BO, MN and RA. (R. R. Race, R. Sanger, 
S. D. Lawler & D. V. Keetch) 134-138 

Hereditary onychogryphosis. (A. Videbek) 139-141 

A variant of the rhesus antigen D. (1. Dunsford) 142-143 7 , 

The effect of maternal age on the manifestation of a polydactyl gene in mice. 
(S. B. Holt) 144-157 


14 : November 1948 


sex-limiting gene in «iaphysial aclasis (multiple exostoses). 
(H. Harris) 165-17 

The Rh antigen D4. OR. R. Race, R. Sanger & S. D. Lawler) 171-184 

The .ikzlihood equation, gomemtency and the maxima of the likelihood function. 
(V. S Huzurbacar) 185-200 

A serum which dem onctrates the co-dominance of the blood-group gene O with 
AandB. (K. &. Boorman, B. E. Dodd & B. E. Gilbey) 201-208 

On the manifestation of ringed hair in a mother and daughter. (H. Harris & 
H. Kalmus) 209-212 

Some observations on heredity in breast cancer and leukemia. (T. Busk) 
213-229 

Note on methods of analysing cancer pedigrees. (M. N. Karn) 230-233 

A genetical study of human mammary cancer. (L. S. Penrose, H. J. Mackenzie 
& M. N. Karn) 234-266 


Annals of the Rheumatic Diseases 
6 : December 1947 


Psychogenic rheumatism: the musculoskeletal expression of psychoneurosis. 
(E. W. Boland) 195-203, 214, 215 
Psychogenic arthralgia. (H. P. Wright) 204-207 
A case of calcinosis circumscripta. (D. L. Woolf) 208-213 
significance of subcutaneous nodules in rheumatoid arthritis. (M. Lucchesi 
& O. Lucchesi) 219-223, 218 
Hypersensitivity to colchicine. (J. G. Macleod & L, Phillips) 224-229, 216, 217 
lutination of haemolytic streptococci (group A) in serum from patients with 
Theumatoid arthritis. (K. Kalbak) 230-240 
Aetiology of fibrositis: a review. (M. Valentine) 241-250 
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7: March 1948 


Heberden’s nodes: the clinical characteristic of osteo-arthritis of the fingers. 
(R. M. Stecher) 1-8 
Pain in the arm: a review. (H. L. Hoffman) 9-16 


7: June 1948 


The necrobiotic nodules of rheumatoid arthritis. Case in which the scalp, 
abdominal wall (involving striped muscle), larynx, pericardium (involving 
myocardium), pleurae (involving lungs), and peritoneum were affected. 
(R. W. Raven, F, P. Weber & L. W. Price) 63-75 

Investigations into the effect of hot, dry microclimate on peripheral circulation, 
etc., in arthritic patients. (G. Edstrém, G. Lundin & T. Wramner) 76-82 

Flocculation tests in rheumatoid arthritis. (T. N. Fraser) 83-88 

Interstitial neuritis and the neural theory of fibrositis. (M. Kelly) 89-96 

The relation of the cardiac lesions of rheumatoid arthritis to those of rheumatic 
fever. (A. D. Wallis) 97-99 

A controlled series of Cooke-Arneth polynuclear counts in rheumatoid arthritis. 
(H. J. Gibson & D. Shiers) 100-104 

The phosphatase activity in spondylitis ankylopoietica. (M. H. L. Desmarais) 


105-107 
7 : September 1948 


Idiopathic extreme osteoporosis, especially of the spinal column and thoracic 
cage, with collapse of front of chest. (H. C. Lauber, F. P. Weber & J. G. 
Greenfield) 127-131 

Muscle histology in rheumatic and control cases: a study of one hundred and 
nineteen biopsy specimens. (M. H. L. Desmarais, H. J. Gibson & G. D. 
Kersiey) 132-142 

BAL in the treatment of gold toxicity. (J. G. Macleod) 143-151 

On the occurrence of neuropathic arthropathies in pernicious anaemia. (P. 1. 
Halonen & K. A. J. Jarvinen) 152-155 

Palindromic rheumatism. (S. A. Wolfson & M. S. Alter) 159-163, 156-158 

The gross anatomy of the peri-articular tissues of the shoulder joint. (W. J. H. 
Nauta & J. M. F. Landsmeer) 164-171 

A check on the anatomical accuracy of intra-articular hip injections in relation 
to the therapy of coxarthritis. (M.M. Dobson) 172-174 

The problem of arthritis in Switzerland. (A. Béni) 175-179 


7 : December 1948 

The cerebrospinal fluid in rheumatoid spondylitis. (E. W. Boland, N. E. Headley 
& P. S. Hench) 195-199 

Syphilitic spondylitis, with a report of two cases. (M. Horwitz) 200-208 

Ankylosing spondylitis and pregnancy. (C. L. Steinberg) 209-215 

Are rheumatic fever and rheumatoid arthritis accompanied by haemolytic 
streptococcal bacteriaemia? (O. Sylvest) 216-220 

Atypical rheumatic fever in young adults. (P. C. Reynell) 221-224 

Sa arthritis and amyloid disease. (B. Lush, I. S. Chalmers & E. Fletcher) 

A case of juvenile rheumatoid ee with sclerodactylia and calcinosis. 
(P. Eliman & F. P. Weber) 231-234 

A method for measuring plasma viscosity and a comparison of plasma viscosity 
with blood sedimentation rate in rheumatoid arthritis. (A. Woodmansey & 
J. V. Wilson) 235-238 

Plasma viscosity and suspension stability in chronic rheumatic diseases. (J. Race) 


239-241 
8 : March 1949 


A variant of rheumatoid arthritis characterized by recurrent digital pad nodules 
and palmar fasciitis, closely resembling palindromic rheumatism. (E. G. 
Bywaters) 1-30 

= ~~; ore of hyaluronic acid in relation to rheumatic diseases. (H. Cohen) 


Synovial fluid mucin. (C. Rimington) 34-41 

Histopathology of the intrinsic muscles of the hand in rheumatoid arthritis: a 
clinico-pathological study. (O. C. Kestler) 42-58 

The clinical significance and treatment of lesions of the intervertebral disk. 
(N. Capener) 59-63 

Treatment of so-called palindromic rheumatism with gold compounds. (E. W. 
Boland & N. E. Headley) 64-69 

Rheumatoid arthritis and psoriasis: statistical statements. (K.Wassmann) 70-71 

Rheumatological hand and finger symptoms. (E. Jonsson) 72-74 


Annals of the Royal College of Surgeons of England 


2: April 1948 
Lawson Tait. (I. H. Flack) 165-182 
Progress in the surgical treatment of carcinoma of the oesophagus and upper 
stomach. (J. H. Garlock) 183-188 
Tooth form and function. (H. F. Humphreys) 189-193 
Surgery of the biliary system. (I. Aird) 194-209 


May 1948 


Scrotal swellings. (H. Ogilvie) 219-232 

The ocular sequelae of head injury. (A. G. Cross) 233-240 

The genesis and spread of mammary cancer. (E. K. Dawson) 241-247 

The treatment of peptic ulcer by vagotomy. (A. D. Beattie) 248-260 

The endaural approach to the middle and inner ear. (G. H. Bateman) 261-267 


2 : June 1948 


The association between certain anatomical facts, normal and morbid, and the 
symptomatology of intervertebral disc protusions in the lumbar region. 
(H. Jackson) 273-284 

The anatomy of inguinal hernia. (H. F. Lunn) 285-298 

The surgical pathology of renal tuberculosis. (C. E. Dukes) 299-309 

Anaesthesia for thoracic a (C. L, Hewer) 314-320 


: July 1948 


Repair of tendon injuries in “ hand. (R. G. Pulvertaft) 3-14 

The treatment of cancer of the breast in stages | and II. (V.H. Riddell) 15-31 

bs significance of some so-called simple tumours. (A. C. Lendrum 


Diseases common to man and other animals. (R. E. Rewell) 44-52 
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3 : August 1948 


Operations performed and vascular anomalies encountered in the treatment of 
congenital pulmonic stenosis. (A. Blalock & H. T. Bahnson) 57-76 

Acute abdominal emergencies. (L. Barrington-Ward) 77-84 

Abnormalities of the skeleton in children. (T. Fairbank) 85-93 

Biliary passages. (R. J. M. Love) 94-100 


3 : September 1948 


Strictures of the common duct. (W. H. Cole) 111-122 

The volatile anaesthetics—their present status. (J. Gillies) 123-131 

The applied anatomy of the gall-bladder and extra-hepatic biliary passages, with 
special reference to their development. (J. Kirk) 132-138 

The applied anatomy and physiology of the pharynx and oesophagus. (E. D. D. 
Davis) 139-153 

Some lesions of the epiphyses. (G. Perkins) 157-161 


3 : October 1948 


Acute infections of the face and neck of dental origin. (M.W. Carr) 165-175 

Enlargements of the testis and epididymis. (P. H. Mitchiner) 176-180 

The surgery of the spinal cord. (L. Rogers) 181-186 

The anatomy of the lymphatic drainage of the vulva and its influence on the 
radical operation for carcinoma. (S. Way) 187-209 

Internal derangements of the knee joint. (T. P. McMurray) 210-219 


3 : November 1948 


Recent advances in the treatment of arm amputations, kineplastic surgery and 
arm prostheses. (L. Gillis) 227-247 

Surgery of peptic ulcer. (R. Maingot) 248-265 

A study of the failures after gastrectomy. (A. H. Bisick) 266-284 


3 : December 1948 


The surgery of the salivary glands. (C. Wakeley) 289-305 
The surgical approach to hypertension. (F. E. Stock) 306-327 
The interpretation of visceral pain. (F. H. Bentley) 328-335 


4: January 1949 


The disordered metabolisms in thyrotoxicosis and myxoedema. (J.D. Robertson) 
Observations on the appearances of intestinal tumours. (C. E. Dukes) 24-37 
Malignant disease of the paranasal sinuses. (F.C. W. Capps) 38-47 
Osteomyelitis of the mandible. (S. H. Wass) 48-57. 

A note on cysts of Zeis’s gland and sebaceous cysts in general. (E. Wolff) 58-59 


4: February 1949 


Proctology throughout the ages. (L. E. C. Norbury) 65-89 

The significance of the unusual in the pathology of intestinal tumours. (C. E. 
Dukes) 20-103 

The pathological and physiological aspects of sterile metabolism. (E. C. Dodds) 


104-121 
4: March 1949 


John Hunter the observer. The Hunterian Oration—1949. (H. S. Souttar) 
127-141 

John Hunter's account of a “‘ mortifyd ” appendix caeci. (V. Z. Cope) 142-143 

Wilfred Trotter. (J. Taylor) 144-159 

Observations on the pathogenesis and treatment of skeletal tuberculosis. 
(M. C. Wilkinson) 168-192 

The surgical relief of abdominal pain by splanchnic block. (M. L. Esnaurrizar) 


192-194 
4: April 1949 


The surgical treatment of carcinoma of the pancreatoduodenal area. (R. B. 
Cattell) 197-205 

Facial pain. (C. Symonds) 206-212 : 

Pott’s disease and Pott’s paraplegia. (G. R. Girdlestone) 214-231 

The pathology of blunt head injury. (K. Simpson) 232-241 

High voltage X-rays in the treatment of malignant tumours at a depth. (D. W. 
Smithers) 242-256 


Annals of Tropical Medicine and Parasitology 
42 : April 1948 


The action in vitro of some aromatic diamidines on a Sudan strain of Leishmania 
infantum. (3. Adler, |. Tchernomoretz & M. Ber) 1-4 

The growth of Anopheles sergenti Theubald (Diptera, Culicidae), with special 
. to the growth of the analpapillae in varying salinities. (D. S. Kettle) 

A note on the etfect of high temperature on the pupal stage of Glossina in relation 
to tne transmission-rate of trypanosomes. (T. A. M. Nash) 30-32 

The pathology of an experimental amoebic infection in the rat. (G. T. Stewart 
& W. &. Jones) 33-45 

Observations on the use of cercarial antigen in the diagnosis of schistosomiasis. 
M. Blair & W. F. Ross) 40-51 

Leishman’s stain adapted for use with histological sections. (R. H. Black) §2-53 

A simple technique for the microscopy of living tissues in situ, with some obser- 
vations on tne splenic circulation. (D. Gall) 54-66 

Some species of Culicoides (Uiptera, Ceratupogoniuae) from the State of Chiapas, 
Mexico. (J. W. 5. Macfie) 6/-87 

The cultivation of exoerythrocytic forms of Plasmodium gallinuceum. 1. A 
preliminary note. (G. Gramiccia & R. H. Black) 83-89 

The resorption of haemoglobin by the renal tubules in haemoglobinuria. 
(R. H. Black) 20-94 

The pathogenesis of the liver lesion due to the administration of carbon tetra- 
chloride. (w. H. H. Andrews & B. G Maegraith) 95-100 

Infection of reticulocytes by Plasmodium ful ipurum and Plasmodium maluriae in 
hyperendemic indigenous malaria. (LJ. Chwatt) 101-112 

Discussion of methods for diilerentiating tick- from louse-borne relapsing fever 

spirochaetes. (N. F. Coghill & R. M. Gambles) 113-117 
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42 : September 1948 


The effect of certain inorganic and vegetable substances on the English pond snail 
Planorbis corneus (Linné, 1758). (S. G. Cowper) 119-130 

in cross-breeding tsetse-flies (Glossina species). (F. L. Vanderplank) 

Malaria and blackwater fever in Macedonia and Thrace in relation to DDT. 
(H. Foy, A. Kondi, C. Damkas, M. Depanian, T. Lefcopoulou, L. G. Bach, 
R. Dax, J. Pitchford, P. Shiele & M. Langton) 153-172 

Fruit-eating bats and paralytic rabies in Trinidad. (J. L. Pawan) 173-177 

Observations on a strain of Leishmania tropica after prolonged cultivation: notes 
on infectivity and immunity. (S. Adler & A. Zuckerman) 178-183 

A new Aédes from the Cameroons, A. (Aédimorphus) boneti s. sp. kumbae s. sp. nov. 
(L. J. Chwatt) 184-189 

Studies on synthetic antimalarial drugs. XX. The blood concentrations and 
physiological distribution of some homologues of paludrine in relation to their 
antimalarial activities. (A. Spinks) 190-197 

The rdle of bacteria in intestinal amoebiasis in man. (G. T. Stewart) 198-206 

Sylvatic plague in South Africa: history of plague in man, 1919-43. (D. H. S. 
Davis) 207-217 

Implication of the mosquito Aédes (Stegomyia) africanus Theobald in the forest 
cycle of yellow fever in Uganda. (A. J. Haddow, K. C. Smithburn, G. W. A. 
Dick, S. F. Kitchen & W. H. R. Lumsden) 218-223 

—- of latent kala-azar and malaria by battle experience. (N. L. Corkill) 

-229 

Af of latent kala-azar by malaria and relapsing fever. (N. L. Corkill) 

Haemoglobin stains adapted for use with thin blood films. (R.H. Black) 236-237 

A nomogram for the preparation of standard inocula in the Davey chick test of 
antimalarial activity. (J. Williamson) 238-240 

Acquired paludrine-resistance in Plasmodium gallinaceum. 1. Failureto produce 
such resistance by prolonged treatment of latent infections. (1. M. Rollo, 
J. Williamson & E. M. Lourie) 241-248 : 

Observations on the occurrence of larvae of Oestrus ovis in the nasal cavities and 
frontal sinuses of goats in Nigeria. (K. Unsworth) 249-250 


42 : December 1948 


Anopheline larvae collected in Arabia. (H. S. Leeson) 253-255 

Experimental studies on the therapy of schistosomiasis. (W. Kikuth & 
R. Gonnert) 250-267 

The action of miracil in Schistosoma japonicum infections in laboratory animals. 
(H. Vogel & W. Minning) 268-270 : 

Catches of biting Diptera in Uganda, with anaesthetized monkeys as bait. 
(A. J. Haddow & G. W. A. Dick) 271-277 

The poisonous wild cluster yam, Dioscoreu dumetorum Pax, as a famine food in 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. (N. L. Corkill) 278-287 

Relapsing fever in Cyprus. (R. M. Gambles & N. F. Coghill) 288-303 

Field trials with new antimalarial drugs in Egypt. (A. Halawani, I. Baz & 
F. Morcos) 304-311 

Records of tilaria infections in mosquitoes in Ceylon. (H. F. Carter) 312-321 

Taxonomy of the Ethiopian sandtiies (Phlebviomus). Ll. New species and 
records: alterations and additions to the keys. (R. Kirk & D. J. Lewis) 322-333 

The mechanisms by which mosquitoes and tsetse-flies obtain their blood-meal, 
the histology of the lesions produced, and the subsequent reactions of the 
mammalian host; together with some observations on the feeding of Chrysops 
and Cimex. (R. M. Gordon & W. Crewe) 334-356 ; : 

a: the treatment of human trypanosomiasis. (E. A. H. Friedheim) 
357-30 

The results of a preliminary entomological survey of loiasis at Kumba, British 
Cameroons, together with a description of the breeding-places of the vector 
and suggestions for future research and possible methods of control. (R. M. 
Gordon, L. J. Chwatt & C. M. Jones) 364-376 

Observations on Litomosoides carinii (Travassos, 1919) ,Chandler, 1931. 
son ae development of the first-stage larva. (W.E. Kershaw & R. L. Plackett) 


Archives of Disease in Childhood 
23 : June 1948 


Studies in prematurity. Part 4. Development and progress of the prematurely 
born child in the pre-school period. (C. M. Drillien) 69-83 

On the cause of nuclear jaundice in neonatal sepsis with jaundice. (J. 1. De 
Bruyne & S. van Creveld) 84-86 

Cause and significance of seasonal variation in the haemorrhagic tendency in the 
newborn. (E. Kerpel-Fronius, F. Varga & E. K. Pal) 87-89 

An epidemic of glandular fever. (F. R. Buckler) 90-92 

The place of oral penicillin in paediatrics. (J. H. Moseley) 93-97 

Amino acids in the feeding of infants. (J. M. Smellie) 98-101 

a of the newborn. A clinical study of fifteen cases. (R. M. Todd) 

02-106 

A study of neonatal infections in the nurseries of a maternity hospital. (M. J. L. 
Frazer) 107-113 

The occurrence of oedema in infantile gastro-enteritis. (J. Berkeley) 114-118 

Giardia lamblia. The incidence and results of infestation of children in resi- 
dential nurseries. (E. H. Brown) 119-128 

Erb’s palsy. (B. Wolman) 129-131! 

Two cases of congenital disease of the heart with sub-diaph:agmatic situs inversvs. 
(R. H. Hardy) 132-136 

Radiai nerve paralysis in the newborn. (L. Morgan) 137-139 


23 : September 1948 


Milk: a European child health problem. (H. F. Helmholz) 149-155 

Complete heart block in children. Report of three cases possibly attributa!le 
to measks. (N.S. Clark) 156 162 

Splenic panhaematopenia. (S. van Creveld) 163-170 

Sn aeons state of children with chronic rheumatic heart disease. (J. Bern) 
171-175 

Observations on the metabolism of potassium from a study of the renal clearan-c. 


(H. E. C. Wilson) 176 182 
Erythema exudativum multiforme in childhood. (A. V. Neale) 183-189 


Congenital skin defect of the newborn. (O D. Beresford & P. D. Samme.) 
190-194 
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med: ™ Vol. 6 No. 1-2 


A case of lymphosarcoma of the intestine in a child. (K. J. Guthrie) 195-200 
Isolated (Fiedler’s) myocarditis. (H. E. Jones & A. G. Marshall) 201-204 

H. influenzae meningitis. (1. A. B. Cathie & S. D. V. Weller) 205-209 
Congenital atresia of posterior choanae. (D. W. Ashcroft & A. P. Norman) 
210-211 


23 : December 1948 


Antecedents of infantile cerebral palsy. (P. R. Evans) 213-219 

Folic acid in coeliac disease. A study of its administratio.. in twenty-two cases. 
(J. D. Hay) 220-224 

The ae partition in newborn infants’ urine. (A. Barlow & R. A. McCance) 
225-230 

Perinatal deaths in Czechoslovakia. (H. Sikl) 231-236 

On the relationship b:tween maternal conditions during pregnancy and congenital 
nalformations. (B. Landtman) 237-246 

The radi - td of intestinal obstruction in children andinfants. (J. H. Middlemiss) 

5 


Pneumonia in the newborn resulting from the inhalation of gastric contents. 
K. Rhaney & A. R. Macgregor) 254-258 

Ju enile thyrotoxicosis treated with thiouracil. (J. W. Farquhar) 259-265 

Acute te breakdown in children with refusal to go to school. (W. Warren) 
268-272 

Er, thema nodosum in children following administration of sulphathiazole. 
S. A. Doxiadis & D. McLean) 273-280 

The historical background of convulsions in childhood. (R.A. Shanks) 281-289 

Sc'srema aliposum: a case with unusual features in an infant. (D.N. Nicholson 
& A. E. Claireaux) 290-293 

Cc onic hypoplastic anaemia arising in infancy. (T. Robson & P. J. Sweeney) 
94-296 

Iniective granuloma of the genitals in children. (G. H. V. Clarke) 297-299 


24 : March 1949 


M..Jignant disease in infancy and childhood. (W. F. Gaisford) 1-6 

Br -msulphalein excretion in the newborn. (P. L. Mollison & M. Cutbush) 7-11 

Liver function in newborn infants: with special reference to excretion of brom- 

iphalein. (S. Yudkin, S. S. Gellis & F. Lappen) 12-14 

Liver | - ae in gastro-enteritis. (B. Schlesinger, W. W. Payne & E. D. Burnard) 
1S- 

Spina bifida cystica. (A. P. Norman) 25-28 

Puimonary collapse in pertussis. (D. P. Nicholson) 29-40 

Arobon in the treatment of iafantile gastro-enteritis: aclinical trial. (D. Beynon) 
41-44 

Epidemic gastro-enteritis of infants in Aberdeen during 1947. (C. Giles, 
G. Sangster & J. Smith) 45-53 i 

aes infantum: an outbreak in a maternity hospital. (U. James & A. Freier 
$4- 


Biochemical Journal 
42 : 1948 


Frederick Gowland Hopkins, 1861-1947. (M. Stephenson) 
161-16 


The selective inhibition of cholinesterases. (D. H. Adams & R. H. S. Thompson) 
170-175 


Te Seaton of nicotinamide from nicotinic acid by the rat. (P. Ellinger) 

175-18 

Electrophoretic studies on human serum. (H. Hoch) 181-190 

The use of phenol glucuronide in the assay of 8-glucuronidase. (L. M. H. Kerr, 
A. F. Graham & G. A. Levvy) 191-194 

Studies in vitamin A. 4. Spectrophotometric determination of vitamin A in 
liver oils. Correction for irrelevant absorption. (R. A. Morton & A. L. 
Stubbs) 195-203 

A high-speed tissue homogenizer. (S. J. Folley & S. C. Watson) 204-206 

oe acids of the lipids of human tubercle bacilli. Part 1. (N. Polgar) 
06-211 

The determination of glutathione and other substances contained ‘n yeast. 
(T. Astrup & V. Ohlenschlager) 211-214 

Preliminary experiments in the study of the respiratory activity of micro-organisms 
suspended in thin films of fluid adhering to solid surfaces. (G. Ellinger & 
J. H. Quastel) 214-218 

Further tests on human enamel protein. (P. Pincus) 219-221 

Properties of glucose oxidase (notatin). (D. Kei'in & E. F. Hartree) 221-229 

The use of glucose oxidase (notatin) for the determination of glucose in biological 
material and for the study of glucose-producing systems by manometric methods. 
(D. K-ilin & &. F, Hartree) 230-238 

Filter-paper partition chromatography of sugars. 1. General description and 
application to the qualitative analysis of sugars in apple juice, egg white and 
foetal blood of sheep. (S. M. Partridge & R. G. Westall) 238-250 

Filter-paper partition chromatography of sugafs. 2. An examination of the 
blood group A specific substance from hog gastric mucin and the specific 
polysaccharide of Bucterium dysenteriae (Shiga). (S. M. Partridge) 251-253 

Urinary Ai niaation of synthetic oestrogens and stilboestrol glucuronide in 
animals. (A. E. W. Smith & P. C. Williams) 253-257 

The isolation and properties of the monoglucuronides of stilboestrol, hexoestrol 
and disavestrol. (S. A. Simpson & A. FE. W. Smith) 258-260 

The prepar.ion and some properties of hyaluronic acid from human umbilical 
cord. (Z. Hadidian & N. W. viriz) 260-205 

The eitects of serum and of hyaluronic acid derivatives on the action of hyaluroni- 
dase. (2. HaJidian & N. W. Pirie) 266-274 

The fate >of certain organic acids and amides in the rabbit. 3. Hydrolysis of 
amiJey by :izymes in vitro. (H. G. Bray, S. P. James, B. E. Ryman & W. V. 
Thorpe) 274 281 

Lea! or ».case of tobacco and other plants. (M. V. Tracey) 281-287 

The free a nino groups of haemoglobins. (R. R. Porter & F. Sanger) 287-294 

Metab slisn of acetoacetate in animal tissues. 2. (H. A. Krebs & L. V. Eggle- 
Ston) 294-305 

The isolaion of hydroxylysine picrate from a gelatin hydrolysate. (J. G. 
Heatncote) 305-308 

The reac.ion of nucleic acids with mustard gas. (D. T. Elmore, J. M. Gulland, 
D. O. Jordan & H. F. W. Taylor) 308-316 


ba ”m »onent acids of herring visceral fat. (T. P. Hilditch & S. P. Pathak) 
20 
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42 : 1948 


Studies in the biochemistry of micro-organisms. 76. Mycelianamide, 
aa3H.,.O,N,, a metabolic product of Penicillium griseo-fulvum Dierckx. Part 1. 

Preparation, properties, and breakdown products. (A. E. Oxford & 
H. Raistrick) 323-329 

Biochemistry of the wood-rotting fungi. 5. The production of p-threitol 
(/-erythritol) by Armillaria mellea (Vahl) Quélet. (J. H. Birkinshaw, C. E. 
Stickings & P. Tessier) 329-332 

An alkali-producing mechanism in macerated leaves. (M. Holden) 332-336 

a ees arsenicals on enzyme systems. (J. J. Gordon & J. H. Quastel) 


The metabolism of sulphonamides. 5. A study of the oxidation and acetylation 
of sulphonamide drugs and related compounds in the rabbit. (J. N. Smith & 
R. T. Williams) 351-356 

Studies in detoxication. 15. On the glucuronides of stilboestrol, hexoestrol and 
a (K. S. Dodgson, G. A. Garton, A. L. Stubbs & R. T. Williams) 

-365 

The estimation of a fraction resembling pregnanediol glucuronide in human urine. 
(N. G. Bisset, B. W. L. Brooksbank & G. A, D. Haslewood) 366-371 

Relations between potassium and sodium levels in mammalian muscle and blood 
plasma. (E. J. Conway & D. Hingerty) 372-376 

The microbiological degradation of steroids. 4. Fission of the steroid molecule, 
(G. E. Turfitt) 376-383 

The mechanism of the effect of X-rays on bacterial toxins. (E. Ephrati) 383-389 

The purification of antitoxic plasmas by enzyme treatment and heat denaturation, 
(A. J. Harms) 390-397 

Fructose and glucose in the blood of the foetal sheep. (J. S. D. Bacon & D. J. 
Bell) 397-405 

Physicochemieal observations on some glycogens. (D. J. Bell, H. Gutfreund, 
R. Cecil & A. G. Ogston) 405-408 

Partial amino-acid compositions of some plant-leaf protein preparations: the 
arginine, histidine and lysine contents. (J. W.H. Lugg & R. A. Weller) 408-412 

Protein in senescent leaves of Trifolium subterraneum: partial amino-acid com- 
position. (J. W. H. Lugg & R. A. Weller) 412-414 

Nicotinic acids in cereals. 1. The effect of germination. (C. Klatzkin, F. W. 
Norris & F. Wokes) 414-420 

A polarographic study of some stilbene derivatives of biological interest. 
(F. Goulden & F. L. Warren) 420-424 

an, Ss study of diphtheria toxoid preparations. (P. A. Charlwood) 

5 8 

New Zealand fish oils. 4. Observations on the oil content of fresh water eels. 
(F. B. Shorland & J. Russell) 429-433 

The fate of certain organic acids and amides inthe rabbit. 4. The aminobenzoic 
acids and their amides. (H. G. Bray, H. J. Lake, F. C. Neale, W. V. Thorpe 
& P. B. Wood) 434-443 

Separation of acidic amino-acids by means of a synthetic anion exchange resin. 
(R. Consden, A. H. Gordon & A. J. P. Martin) 443-447 

The polarographic estimation of steroid hormones. 4. Determination of 3(a)- 
and 3( #)-hydroxy-17-ketosteroids. (W. R. Butt, A. A. Henly & C. J. O. R. 
Morris) 447-452 

Studies in human mineral metabolism. 1. The effect of bread rich in phytate 
phosphorus on the metabolism of certain mineral salts with special reference 
to calcium. (A. R. P. Walker, F. W. Fox & J. T. Irving) 452-462 

8-glucuronidase and cell proliferation. (G. A. Levvy, L. M. H. Kerr & J. G. 
Campbell) 462-468 

The use of radioactive isotopes in immunological investigations. 1. Precipitin 
reactions with ovovitellin containing P**. (G. E. Francis & A. Wormall) 
469-474 

N'-diethylsulphanilamide: a reagent for the colorimetric estimation of thyroxine. 
(D. Winikotf & V. M. Trikojus) 475-480 


42 : 1948 


The reactivity of the combined cystine of proteins other than wool. (H. Lindley) 
481-485 

Preparation and antibacterial action of some compounds structurally related to 
glutamic acid. Their application in microbiological determination of small 
quantities of glutamine. (J. A. Roper & H. Mcilwain) 485-492 

Relationships in streptococci between growth and metabolism of glutamine. 
(H. Mclilwain, J. A. Roper & D. E. Hughes) 492-508 

The estimation of the leucine isomers in protein hydrolysates by infrared analysis. 
(S. E. Darmon, G. B. B. M. Sutherland & G. R. Tristram) 508-516 

Studies on vitamin A. 5. The preparation of retinene,—vitamin A aldehyde. 
(S. Ball, T. W. Goodwin & R. A. Morton) 516-523 

Proteolytic activity of preparations of crystallized ribonuclease. (A. Kleczkowski) 

The effects of various organic materials on soil nitrification. (H. Lees) 528-531 

The immobilization of mineral nitrogen in soils by different organic materials, 
(H. Lees) 531-534 

The effects of zinc and copper on soil nitrification. (H. Lees) 534-538 

Studies in detoxication. 16. The metabolism of acetanilide in the rabbit. 
(J. N. Smith & R. T, Williams) 538-544 

The molecular weight of insulin and its dependence upon pH, concentration 
and temperature. (H. Gutfreund) 544-548 

The distribution of acid-soluble phosphates in the fatty liver. (A. H. Ennor & 
L. A. Stocken) 549-557 

The estimation of creatine. (A. H. Ennor & L. A. Stocken) 557-563 

The fermentation of cellulose in vitro by organisms from the rumen of sheep, 
(H. R. Marston) 564-574 

The estimation of suramin in plasma. (J. C. Gage, F. L. Rose & M. Scott) 
574-577 

Sexual differences in the storage and metabolism of iron. (E. M. Widdowson 
& R. A. McCance) 577-581 - 

A synthesis of di-hydnocarpic acid. (D. G. M. Diaper & J. C. Smith) 581-583 

The absorption of ammonia from the rumen of the sheep. (1. W. McDonald) 
584-587 

The biochemistry of bacterial toxins. 2. The enzymic specificity of Clostridium 
welchii lecithinase. (M. G. Macfarlane) 587-590 : 

The biochemistry of bacterial toxins. 3. The identification and immunological 
relations of lecithinases present in Clostridium vedematiens and Clostridium 
sordellii toxins. (M. G. Macfarlane) 590-595 p 

The effect of alcohols on the hydrolysis of sodium phenolphthalein diphosphate 
by prostatic extracts. (J. Appleyard) 596-597 
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Reversibility of a phosphoroclastic reaction. 
C. H. Werkman) 598-600 

The infrared examination of compounds related to ascorbic acid. (I. F. Trotter, 
H. W. Thompson & F. Wokes) 601-602 

The in vitro synthesis of glycogen in the diaphragms of normal and alloxan- 
diabetic rats. (E. Tuerkischer & E. Wertheimer) 603-609 

Hydrochloric acid production by isolated gastric mucosa. (R. E. Davies & 
F. J. W. Roughton) 609-621 

Production of ulcers in isolated frog gastric mucosa. (R. E. Davies & N. M. 
Longmuir) 621-627 

The isomeric transformation of urea into ammonium cyanate in aqueous solutions. 
(P. Dirnhuber & F. Schiitz) 628-632 

The complexity of the hyaluronidases produced by micro-organisms. (H. J. 


Rogers) 633-640 
43 : 1948 


A note on the estimation of vitamin B, in urine. (E. H. Mawson & S. Y. 
Thompson) 2-5 
Aggregate formation in soil. 1. Influence of some bacterial polysaccharides on 
the binding of soil particles. (M. J. Geoghegan & R. C, Brian) 5-13 
Aggregate formationin soil, 2. Influence of various carbohydrates and proteins 
on aggregation of soil particles. (M. J. Geoghegan & R. C. Brian) 14 
Antipyretic action and catalase activity. (J. Williamson & E. A. Rudge) 15-16 
Note on the manometric determination of succinic and a-ketoglutaric acids. 
(H. A. Krebs & L. V. Eggleston) 17-18 
New Zealand fish oils. 5, Composition of the fats of the school shark 
(Galeorhinus australis, Macleay) (A. P. Oliver & F. B. Shorland) 18-24 
Studies on suramin (antrypol, Bayer 205). 6. Further observations on the 
determination of suramin in whole blood and serum. (H. M. Dewey & 
A. Wormall) 24-27 
The fractionation of potato starch. (R. H. Hopkins & B. Jelinek) 28-32 
The action of 8-amylase on potato amylose. (R. H. Hopkins, B. Jelinek & L. E. 
Harrison) 32-38 
The distribution and interrelationships of the alkaloids in the bark of Cinchona 
Ledgeriana. (H. F. Birch & L. R. Doughty) 38-44 
The effect of some thiol compounds upon trypsin, chymotrypsin and chymotryp- 
sinogen. With an addendum on examination of chymotrypsin in the ultra- 
centrifuge. (R. A. Peters, R. W. Wakelin & R. Cecil) 45-51 
Quantitative determination of glutamine and glutamic acid. (H. A. Krebs) 51-57 
The recovery of /-nicotine from animal tissues and its colorimetric micro-estimation. 
(A. R. Trim) 57-60 
Decomposition and synthesis of cozymase by bacteria. (H. Mcllwain & D. E. 
Hughes) 60-70 
The amylose content of the starch present in the growing potato tuber. (T. G. 
Halsall, E. L. Hirst, J. K. N. Jones & F. W. Sansome) 70-72 
The sorption of DDT and its analogues by chitin. (K. A. Lord) 72-78 
Studies on biological methylation. 11. The action of moulds on inorganic and 
organic compounds of arsenic. (M. L. Bird, F. Challenger, P. T. Charlton 
& J. O. Smith) 78-83 
The chemical and immunological properties of phosphorylated proteins. 
(J. C. Boursnell, H. M. Dewey & A. Wormall) 84-90 
Studies in the biochemistry of micro-organisms. 77. A _ survey of fungal 
metabolism of inorganic sulphates. (H. Raistrick & J. M. Vincent) 90-99 
Studies on ruminant saliva. 1. The composition and output of sheep’s saliva. 
(E. lL. McDougall) 99-109 
Studies in vitamin A. 6, Conversion in vivo of vitamin A aldehyde (retinene,) 
to vitamin A,. (J. Glover, T. W. Goodwin & R. A. Morton) 109-114 
The composition and reactivity of medullated keratins. (S. Blackburn) 114-117 
Studies on the liver catalase of normal and cancerous rats. (H. Weil-Malherbe 
& R. Schade) 118-125 
The f-glucuronidase activity of ox spleen and the assay of §-glucuronidase 
preparations. (G. T. Mills) 125-132 
The colorimetric estimation of stilboestrol, hexoestrol and their glucuronides in 
urine. (F. H. Malpress) 132-136 
The fifth coagulation factor (‘ Factor V'). Preparation and properties. (P. A. 
Owren) 136-139 
The detection of creatine and creatinine by partition chromatography. (G. A. 
Maw) 139-142 
The fate of ingested creatinine in the rat. (G. A. Maw) 142-146 
The effect of fertilizers on the levels of nitrogen, phosphorus, protease, and 
pectase in healthy tobacco leaves. (M. Holden & M. V. Tracey) 147-151 
The effect of infection with tobacco-mosaic virus on the levels of nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, protease, and pectase in tobacco leaves and on their response to 
fertilizers. (M. Holden & M. V. Tracey) 151-156 
an ee and choline glycerophosphate. (M. Aloisi & P. Buffa) 


57-160 
43 : 1948 


Studies on the activation and purification of blood finbrinolysin. (M. Rocha e 
Silva & C. Rimington) 163-168 

A study of the behaviour of some sixty amino-acids and other ninhydrin-reacting 
substances on phenol-‘collidine’ filter-paper chromatograms, with notes as 
to the occurrence of some of them in biological fluids. (C. E. Dent) 169-180 

Some factors affecting the extraction of nitrogenous materials from leaves of 
various species. (E. M. Crook & M. Holden) 181-185 

An manometric method for the estimation of milligram quantities of uronic acids. 
(M. V. Tracey) 185-189 

of sodium phosphocreatine. (A. H. Ennor & L. A. Stocken) 

-19 

The isolation of coproporphyrin LII from Corynebacterium diphtheriae culture 
filtrates. (C. H. Gray & L. B. Holt) 191-193 

Crystalline bacterial catalase. (D. Herbert & J. Pinsent) 193-202 

Crystalline human erythrocyte catalase. (D. Herbert & J, Pinsent) 203-205 

Examination of crystalline catalases in the ultracentrifuge. (R. Cecil & A. G. 
Ogston) 205-206 

Studies in detoxication. 17. The fate of catechol in the rabbit and the character- 
ee a catechol monoglucuronide. (G. A. Garton & R. T. Williams) 

Metabolism of derivatives of toluene. 1. The metabolism of acetotoluidides 
inthe rabbit. (H.G. Bray & W. V. Thorpe) 211-216 

Studies in the biochemistry of micro-organisms. 78. The molecular constitution 
of mycophenolic acid, a metabolic product of Penicillium brevi-compactum 
Dierckx. Part Possible structural formulae for mycophenolic acid. 
(J. H, Birkinshaw, A. Bracken, E. N. Morgan & H. Raistrick) 216-223 

The oxidation of diiodotyrosine derivatives. (R. Pitt-Rivers) 223-231 
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The steroids of pregnant mares’ urine. 1. A method for the extraction of 
steroid sulphates and the isolation of al/opregn-16-en-3( §)-ol-20-one sulpha'e. 
(W. Klyne, B. Schachter & G. F, Marrian) 231-234 

The effect of thyroxine on the metabolism of lactating cows. 1. 
and nitrogen metabolism. (E. C. Owen) 235-243 

The effect of thyroxine on the metabolism of lactating cows. 2. Calcium aid 
phosphorus metabolism. (E. C. Owen) 243-247 

Lignins in young plants. (A. Bondi & H. Meyer) 248-256 

Penicillin: analysis of the crude product by means of a modified partiticn 
ae. 1. Theory and use of the chromatogram. (A. A. Levi) 

57-26 

Penicillin: analysis of the crude product by partition chromatography. 
2. Chromatographic analysis of the penicillins from two strains of Penicilli:m 
notatum. (W. R. Boon, C. T. Callam, H. Gudgeon & A. A. Levi) 262-265 

Studies on the metabolism of semen. 4. Aerobic and anaerobic utilization of 
fructose by spermatozoa and seminal vesicles. (T. Mann & C, Lutwak-Mann) 


General resu!'s 


Tropomyosin: a new asymmetric protein component of the muscle fibril, 
(K. Bailey) 271-279 

Molecular weight of tropomyosin from rabbit muscle. (K. Bailey, H. Gutfreund 
& A, G. Ogston) 279-281 

An X-ray and electron microscope study of tropomyosin. (W. T. Astbury, 
R. Reed & L. C. Spark) 282-287 

A comparison of the decomposition of hydrogen peroxide by catalase, ferrous 
and ferric ions, haemin and ferrous phthalocyanine. (P. George) 287-295 

Studies in detoxication. 18. A study of the relation between conjugation and 
deamination of p-hydroxybenzylamine and related compounds in the rabbit, 
(R. L. Hartles & R. T. Williams) 296-303 

Further observations on the proteolytic enzymes in rat skin. (D. Neville-Jones 
& R. A. Peters) 303-308 

Separation and estimation of saturated C,-C, fatty acids by buffered partition 
columns. (V. Moyle, E. Baldwin & R. Scarisbrick) 308-317 

Experimental evidence that the stem-end blackening pigment of potatoes is a 
compound of iron. (H. G. Wager) 318-320 


43 : 1948 


Relations between hydrochloric acid secretion and electrical phenomena in frog 
gastric mucosa. (E, E. Crane, R. E. Davies & N. M. Longmuir) 321-336 

The effect of electric current on HCI secretion by isolated frog gastric mucosa. 
(E. E. Crane, R. E. Davies & N. M. Longmuir) 336-342 

Studies in the nitrogen metabolism of the apple fruit. Changes in the nitrogen 
metabolism of the apple during the normal and ethylene-induced climacteric 
rise in rate of respiration. (A. C. Hulme) 343-349 

The algae. 4. The lipochromes of the male and female gametes of some species 
4 +) rae (P. W. Carter, L. C. Cross, I. M. Heilbron & E. R. H. Jones) 

49- 

Quantitative micro-analysis of amino-acid mixtures on paper partition chromato- 
grams. (A. J. P. Martin & R. Mittelmann) 353-358 

The amino-acid composition and titration curve of collagen. (J. H. Bowes & 
R. H. Kenten) 358-305 

The effect of alkalis on collagen. (J. H. Bowes & R. H. Kenten) 365-372 

The nutrition of the larva of Aédes aegypti Linnaeus. 3. Lipid requirements, 
(L. Golberg & B. De Meillon) 372-379 ’ 

The nutrition of the larva of Aédes aegypti Linnaeus. 4. Protein and amino- 
acid requirements. (L. Golberg & B. De Meillon) 379-387 

The chemistry of connective tissues. 1. The state of combination of chon- 
droitin sulphate in cartilage. (S. M. Partridge) 387-397 

The influence of bactericidal agents and of the absence of L-ascorbic acid on the 
accumulation of hydroxyphenyl compounds in the large intestine of guinea pigs 
Pa ay consumption of high doses of L-tyrosine. (H. A. Painter & S. S. Zilva) 
398- 

Pipette for use with the Van Slyke-Neill manometric apparatus. (J. C. Eaton) 
405-406 


Synthesis of glutamic acid in animal tissues. (H. A. Krebs, L. V. Eggleston & 
R. Hems) 406-414 

The determination of quinine degradation product in blood, and its absorption 
in the chick. (P. B. Marshall & E. W. Rogers) 414-416 

The relationship between losses in labile liver cytoplasm and urinary nitrogen 
excretion. (R. M. Campbell & H. W. Kosterlitz) 416-419 

An improved diacetyl reaction for the estimation of urea in blood. (V. R. 
Wheatley) 420-422 

The chemical conversion of nicotinic acid and nicotinamide to derivatives of 
N-methyl-2-pyridone by methylation and oxidation. (W. I. M. Holman 
& C. Wiegand) 423-426 

Absorption of 3-methylglucose from the small intestine of the rat and the cat. 
(P. N. Campbell & H. Davson) 426-429 

Determination of traces of iron and copper in culture media prepared in enzymic 
digestion of muscle protein. (W. A. Jones) 429-43 

—-,* a sulphur-containing analogue of thyroxine. (C. R. Harington) 
434 

The action of alkalis on wool. 3. 
(R. Cockburn, B. Drucker & H. Lindley) 438-444 

The effects of progressive nutritional hypoproteinaemia on the extracellular-{iuid 
phase and plasma colloid osmotic pressure in rats. (S. E. Dicker) 444-453 

Changes in the extracellular- and intraceliular-fluid phases of tissues du ‘ing 
water diuresis in normal and hypoproteinaemic rats. (S. E. Dicker) 453. 461 

Chemical constitution and insecticidal action. 1. Organic sulphur compou 1ds. 
(W. H. Davies & W. A. Sexton) 461-467 

Chemical constitution and insecticidal action. 2. Substituted a-aminonitriles. 
(A. D. Ainley & W. A. Sexton) 468-474 

The occurrence of phenolic substances in arthropods. (R. H. Hackman, 
M. G. M. Pryor & A. R. Todd) 474-477 

The effect of high blood urea on the acid-base balance of serum of cogs. 
(T. F. Nicholson) 478-480 

43 : 1948 


The influence of some synthetic oestrogens and related substances upon the 
succinoxidase system of rat liver. (E. M. Case & F. Dickens) 481-487 y 

The apparent arginine content of human plasma proteins by the Sakaguchi 
reaction. (J. W. Keyser) 488-491 , 

Amino-acid metabolism of tissue cells in vitro. (A. Fischer) 491-497 

Studies in penicillin production by Penicillium notatum in surface culture. 


The action of alkalis on deaminated wool. 


ie — studies in the metabolism of sulphur. (D. J. D. Hocken1ull) 
498- 
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Studies in vitamin A, 7. Carotene metabolism in herbivores. (T. W. Goodwin 
& R. A. Gregory) 505-512 

Studies in vitamin A. 8. Conversion of f-carotene into vitamin A in the 
intestine of the rat. (J. Glover, T. W. Goodwin & R. A. Morton) 512-518 

The use of radioactive isotopes in immunological investigations. 2. The fate 
of injected **P-containing proteins. (T. E. Banks, J. C. Boursnell, H. M. 
Dewey, G. E. Francis, R. Tupper & A. Wormall) 518-523 

p-Ethy!phenylsulphuric acid in goat urine. (J. K. Grant) 523-524 

Inhibition of carbonic anhydrase by sulphonamides. (H. A. Krebs) 525-528 

Studies in the biochemistry of micro-organisms. 79. Fuscin, a metabolic 
product of Oidiodendron fuscum Robak. Part 1. Preparation, properties and 
antibacterial activity (S. E. Michael & S. Marcus) 528-533 

Metabolism of fluorene in the rabbit. (W. J. P. Neish) 533-537 

Determination of the arginase activities of homogenates of liver and mammary 
gland: effects of pH and substrate concentration and especially of activation 
by divalent metalions. (S.J. Folley & A. L. Greenbaum) 537-549 : 

Carbonic anhydrase as a tool in studying the mechanism of reactions involving 
H,CO,, CO,, or HCO;. (H. A. Krebs & F. J. W. Roughton) 550-555 

E — studies on human serum albumin. (C. Hoch-Ligeti & H. Hoch) 

The fate of certain organic acids and amides in the rabbit. 5. o- and m- 
aes acids and amides. (H.G. Bray, B. E. Ryman & W. V. Thorpe) 

Growth factors for Lactobacillus casei. (F. W. Chattaway, D. E. Dolby & 
F. C. Happold) 567-573 

Livids of normal brain. (A.C. Johnson, A. R. McNabb & R. J. Rossiter) 573-577 

uM See nerve. (A. C. Johnson, A. R. McNabb & R. J. Rossiter) 
578- 

E'fect of adrenalectomy on the arginase levels of liver, mammary gland and 
kidney in lactating rats studied by the paired feeding technique. (S. J. Folley 
& A. L. Greenbaum) 581-584 

Vitamin C in the walnut. (Juglans regia.) (F. Wokes & R. Melville) 585-592 

The accuracy of the Svedberg oil-turbine ultracentrifuge. (R. Cecil & A. G. 
Ogston) 592-598 

ee. and resolution of 2: 5-dihydroxyphenylalanine. (A. Neuberger) 

The preparation of homogentisic acid and of 2 : 5-dihydroxyphenylethylamine. 
(G. Leaf & A. Neuberger) 606-610 

The steroids of pregnant mares’ urine. 2. Isolation of uranediol sulphate. 
(W. Klyne) 611-614 

The steroids of pregnant mares’ urine. 3. Isolation of allopregnan-3( §)-ol-20-one 
sulphate. (J. Y. F. Paterson & W. Klyne) 614-616 
arbon dioxide fixation in animal tissues. (J. R. Stern) 616-624 

The copper-retaining powers of different cacao soils. (H. Lees) 624-626 

The secondary oxidation of amino-acids by the catechol oxidase of belladonna. 
(W. O. James, E. A. H. Roberts, H. Beevers & P. C. de Kock) 626-636 

The behaviour of secondary and tertiary amines in the presence of catechol and 
belladonna catechol oxidase. (H. Beevers & W. O. James) 636-639 


44 : 1949 
The isolation and chemical properties of trichothecin, an antifungal substance 
from Trichothecium roseum Link. (G. G. Freeman & R. I. Morrison) 1-5 
The nucleoprotein content of fibroblasts growing in vitro. 4. Changes in the 


ribonucleic acid phosphorus (RNAP) and deoxyribonucleic acid phosphorus , 


(DNAP) content. (J. N. Davidson, I. Leslie & C. Waymouth) 5-17 

The irreversible combination of formaldehyde with proteins. (W. R. Middle- 
brook) 17-23 

Studies on the fermentation of Ceylon tea. 8. Further observations on the 
— of tea fermentation to normal respiration. (H. B. Sreerangachar) 

The K-toxin (collagenase) of Clostridium welchii. 2. The effect of alkaline 
pH and heat. (E. Bidwell) 28-32 

The sedimentation constant, diffusion constant and molecular weight of lacto- 
globulin. (R. Cecil & A. G. Ogston) 33-35 

The estimation of peroxidase activity. (J. Ettori) 35-38 

The fate of certain organic acids and amides in the rabbit. 6. Nitrobenzoic 
acids and amides. (H.G. Bray, W. V. Thorpe & P. B. Wood) 39-45 

Studies in detoxication. 19. The metabolism of benzene. I. (a) The determin- 
ation of phenol in urine with 2 : 6-dichloroquinonechloroimide. (6) The 
excretion of phenol, glucuronic acid and ethereal sulphate by rabbits receiving 
benzene and phenol. (c) Observations on the determination of catechol, 
quinol and muconic acid in urine. (J. W. Porteous & R. T. Williams) 46-55 

Studies in detoxication. 20. The metabolism of benzene. II. The isolation 
of phenol, catechol, quinol, and hydroxyquinol from the ethereal sulphate 
fraction of the urine of rabbits receiving benzene orally. (J. W. Porteous & 
R_ T. Williams) 56-61 

The characterization of the esterases of human plasma. (D. H. Adams & 
Vv. P. Whittaker) 62-70 

Studies on histaminase. (R. Kappeller-Adler) 70-77 

Nicotinamide metabolism in mammals. (P. Ellinger & M. M. A. Kader) 77-87 

Sulphur compounds of the genus A/lium. Detection of n-propylthiol in the onion. 
.The fission and methylation of diallyl disulphide in cultures of Scupulariopsis 
brevicaulis. (F. Challenger & D. Greenwood) 87-91 , 

The effect of t-glutamic acid and other amino-acids in hypoglycaemia. 
(W. Mayer-Gross & J. W. Walker) 92-97 

Studies on the metabolism of semen. 5. Citricacidinsemen. (G.F.Humphrey 
& T. Mann) 97-105 

A note on the disturbance of the haemoglobin metabolism of the rat by sul- 
phanilamide. (J. W. Legge) 105-111 

Acid-soluble pigments of shells. 1. The distribution of porphyrin fluorescence 
in molluscan shells. (A. Comfort) 111-117 

Characterization of sugar components of proteins. (R. Friedmann) 117-126 

Fractionation of oxidized insulin. (F. Sanger) 126-128 


44: 1949 


The formation of hydrogen carriers by haematin-catalyzed peroxidations. 
|. Hydrogen carriers from certain acridine and quinoline compounds. 
(A. Albert & J. E. Falk) 129-136 B 

Metabolism of derivatives of toluene. 2. Nuclear methyl-substituted derivatives 
of N-phenylurea. (H. G. Bray, H. J. Lake & W. V. Thorpe) 136-142 

The effect of deamination and esterification on the reactivity of collagen. (J. H. 
Bowes & R. H. Kenten) 142-152 

The behaviour of Lactobacillus arabinosus towards nicotinic acid and its deriva- 

tives. (H. Mcllwain, D. A. Stanley & D. E. Hughes) 153-158 
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Distribution of glutamine and glutamic acid in animal tissues. (H. A. Krebs, 
L. V. Eggleston & R. Hems) 159-163 

A method for determining the sedimentation constant of material of low molecular 
weight: studies on oxidation products of insulin. (H. Gutfreund & A. G. 
Ogston) 163-166 

Protease inhibitors. 1. 
& L. Lorenz) 167-173 

Protease inhibitors. 2. Bacterial proteases and their inhibitors. (E. S- Duthie 
& L. Lorenz) 173-178 

The measurement of radioactive sulphur (**S) in biological material. (L. Young, 
M. Edson & J. A. McCarter) 179-185 

A eenee the colorimetric micro-estimation of thymine. (D. L. Woodhouse) 

Anaerobic leakage of potassium from brain. (K.C. Dixon) 187-190 

The activation of phosphoglucomutase by metal ions. (L. H. Stickland) 190-197 

The effect of the peroxide concentration and other factors on the decomposition 
of hydrogen peroxide by catalase. (P. George) 197-205 

Activity of the succinic dehydrogenase-cytochrome system in different tissue 
preparations. (D. Keilin & E. F. Hartree) 205-218 

The component acids of some seal blubber and liver fats. (T. P. Hilditch & 
S. P. Pathak) 218-224 

The action of trypsin on insulin. (J. A. V. Butler, E. C. Dodds, D. M. P. Phillips 
& J. M. L. Stephen) 224-227 

Studies in the biochemistry of micro-organisms. 80. The colouring matters of 
Penicillium islandicum Sopp. Part 1. 1: 4: 5-Trihydroxy-2-methylanthra- 
quinone. (B. H. Howard & H. Raistrick) 227-233 

Studies in detoxication. 21. The fates of quinol and resorcinol in the rabbit 
i to the metabolism of benzene. (G. A. Garton & R. T. Williams) 

Studies in detoxication. 22. The metabolism of phenacetin (p-ethoxyacetanilide) 
in the rabbit and a further observation on acetanilide metabolism. (J. N. 
Smith & R. T. Williams) 239-242 

Studies in detoxication. 23.. The fate of aniline in the rabbit. (J. N. Smith & 
R. T. Williams) 242-250 

Studies in detoxication. 24. The metabolism of p-phenetidine (p-ethoxyaniline) 
with some observations on the anisidines (methoxyanilines). (J. N. Smith & 
R. T. Williams) 250-255 

A method of continuous graphic recording of radioactive tracer concentrations 
from various body regions simultaneously. (M. Reiss, F. E. Badrick, J. M. 
Halkerston & J. H. White) 255-256 


Assay and nature of serum antiprotease. (E. S. Duthie 


Brain 
71 : March 1948 


Microgliomatosis. A form of reticulosis affecting the brain. (D. S. Russell, 
A. H. E, Marshall & F. B. Smith) 1-15 , 

Gustatory sweating. (H. A. Haxton) 16-25 

The influence of alterations in posture of the limbs on cortically induced move- 
ments. (E. Gellhorn) 26-33 

Observations on cutaneous hyperalgesia, with notes on related reactions. (J. A. 
Harpman) 34-47 

On the central mechanism of some optic reactions. (G. G. J. Rademaker & 
J. W. G. Ter Braak) 48-76 

terggneepheiagaaty with pharyngeal electrodes. (J. Roubicek & D. Hill) 


The distribution of sympathetic fibres in the brachial plexus in man. (S. Sunder- 


land) 88-102 
71 : June 1948 


The grasp reflex and the instinctive grasp reaction. (H. Seyffarth & D. Denny- 
Brown) 109-183 

Referred pain and associated phenomena. (D. C. Sinclair, G. Weddell & 
W. H. Feindei) 184-211 

Studies on copper metabolism in demyelinating diseases of the central nervous 
system. (B. M. Mandelbrote, M. W. Stanier, R. H. S. Thompson & M. N. 


Thruston) 212-228 
71 : September 1948 


Aphasia and artistic realization. (T. Alajouanine) 229-241 

The intraneural topography of the sciatic nerve and its popliteal divisions in man. 
(S. Sunderland & L. J. Ray) 242-273 

Lumbar puncture headache. (G. W. Pickering) 274-280 

Observations on the foramen of Magendie in a series of human brains. (M. L. 
Barr) 281-289 

ae a of the centromedian nucleus of the human thalamus. (T. McLardy) 
90- 

Demonstration of A and C fibre components in the Babinski plantar response 
and the pathological fiexion reflex. (E. Kugelberg) 304-319 

The mode of representation in the motor cortex. (G. Clark) 320-331 

Responses elicited from the cortex of monkeys by electrical stimulation through 
fixed electrodes. (G. Clark & J. W. Ward) 332-342 


71 : December 1948 


Olivo-ponto-cerebellar atrophy. (M. Critchley & J. G. Greenfield) 343-364 

Subacute inclusion encephalitis (Dawson type). (W. R. Brain, J. G. Greenfield 
& D. S. Russell) 365-385 

Thrombosis of intracranial veins. (D. Kendall) 386-402 

The effect of the intracisternal injection of saline solutions on the pressure of the 
cerebrospinal fluid of the dog. (T. H. B. Bedford) 403-409 

The copper and iron content of brain and liver in the normal and in hepato- 
lenticular degeneration. (J. N. Cumings) 410-415 

On a possible relationship between hereditary ataxia and peroneal muscular 
atrophy; with a critical review of the problems of “intermediate forms” in the 
degenerative disorders of the central nervous system. (M. Roth) 416-433 

The lipidoses and the central nervous system. (A. Bird) 434-450 

Sarcoidosis with involvement of the nervous system. (J. Colover) 451-475 


British Dental Journal 
84 : 2/4/48 
Congenital cleft palate. A case of congenital cleft palate which required the 
fitting of a special appliance. (C. K. McNeil) 137-141 


nerte = dental operations. A second report. (K. L. Peter & K. M. Little) 
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84 : 16/4/48 
Investing in vacuum. (J. Campbell) 159-162 
On anaesthetising children for dentistry. (S. Coffin) 162-164 


Hereditary opalescent dentine. (R. Sclare) 164-166 
The effect of the Education Act on the school dental service. (J. Fletcher) 166-170 


84 : 7/5/48 


The organic structure of enamel. (E. B. Manley) 183-189 
Osteitis deformans affecting the upper jaw and osteoporosis circumscripta of the 
skull. (M. A. Rushton) 189-192 


84 : 21/5/48 


An anthropological investigation in Central Australia. (J. Heath) 207-210 

An auxiliary device for the performance of replantation. (H. Kromer) 210-213 
Direct acrylic fillings. (S. A. Leader) 214-215 : 

Current political issues affecting the public dental service. (D.E. Mason) 215-218 


84 : 4/6/48 


Prosthesis of cleft palates. (R. J. Fowler) 231-236 

Cqgeptnecoetestion of recession of the mandible. (P. Clarkson & H. R. B. Fenn) 
236- 

Impressions of a short visit to Stockholm. (G. H, Leatherman) 238-239 

Health Service Superannuation Scheme: rights of dental profession. (H. Keast) 


239-241 
84 : 18/6/48 
The gingival sulcus and the epithelial attachment. (J. R. Toller) 255-260 
A section cutting machine. (H. F. Atkinson) 260-261 
Fluorosis in domestic animals. (G. F. Boddie) 261-263 


85 : 2/7/48 


The gingival sulcus and the epithelial attachment. (J. R. Toller) 1-7 
Progress in the School Dental Service. (A. T. Wynne) 7-11 


85 : 16/7/48 


Presidential address. (P. G. Capon) 23-27 
Valedictory address. (E. Samson) 27-29 
The narrative charm with special reference to the cure of toothache. (B. R. 


Townend) 29-34 
85 : 6/8/48 


Should dentine be desensitised? (E. B. Manley & J. L. Hardwick) 47-52 
The “ press button” plate. (H. C. Visick) 52-56 


85 : 20/8/48 


Dental anaesthesia for children. (J. Halton) 69-77 
Operative correction of congenital open bite. (P. Clarkson & W. E. Herbert) 
8 


An evaluation of two methods of caries degree estimation. (D. Jackson) 79-81 


85 : 3/9/48 


Capacity and opportunity. (E. Matthews) 93-96 

The social aspects of dental education. (R. Cocker) 96-98 
Dental radiography. (D. A. Imrie) 99-100 

Public Dental Service in Sweden. From a correspondent. 


85 : 17/9/48 


The first permanent molar again. (A. A. Wilkinson) 121-128 
The screw pressure crown. (J. W. McLean) 128-133 


85 : 1/10/48 


Dental sepsis in children. (G. E. M. Hallett) 145-151 
Clasp design in partial dentures. (E. Matthews) 152-158 


85 : 15/10/48 


Vital pulpotomy in the treatment of fractured incisors. A preliminary report. 
(G. L. Slack) 169-176 

The operative correction of gross asymmetrical recession and malocclusion of 
the mandible. (P. Clarkson & R. E. Rix) 176-179 

Vitallium as a substitute for dental gold casting alloys. (E. A. Smith) 180-181 


85 : 5/11/48 


The development and function of the dental follicle. (J. H. Scott) 193-199 
Enamel protein in some animals. (P. Pincus) 199-200 

The development of social dental service. (W. G. Senior) 200-204 

On caravans and clinics. (H. D. Hall) 204-205 


85 : 19/11/48 


Investigation and survey of malocclusion and ear symptoms, with particular 
reference to otitic barotrauma (pain in ears due to change in altitude). 
(W. Harvey) 219-225 

A contribution to the histo-pathology of pulp “‘ polypi,” especially of temporary 
teeth. (H. Frey) 225-230 

on Sous representation by liquid latex on teaching models. (P. A. Trotter) 


101-103 


A Victorian scheme of dental aid for the Army. (D. Stewart) 232-233 


85 : 3/12/48 


Stress studies in acrylic resins. (W. Johnson & E. Matthews) 245-249 

Investigation and survey of malocclusion and ear symptoms, with particular 
reference to otitic barotrauma (pain in ears due to change in altitude). 
(W. Harvey) 249-255 

Quo vadis. (D. E. Mason) 255-257 
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85 : 17/12/48 
The broken needle in inferior dental injections. (A. D. McIntyre) 271-274 
The amalgam restoration. (G. H. Leatherman) 275-278 
Xylocaine: a new local anaesthetic. (G. Bremer, S. Ekmanner, H. Perssca 
& N. Strandberg) 278-281 
Trichlorethylene in dental anaesthesia. (E. Schofield) 281-282 
The dental treatment of the young child. (N. M. Poulter) 282-284 


86 : 7/1/49 

A modification of the double-embedding method specially adapted for t« 
preparation of decalcified sections of developing teeth. (E. B. Manley & 
E. B. Brain) 1-3 

Case report of an endosteal fibroma of the mandible. (A. H. R. Champion, 
A. W. Moule & F. C. Wilkinson) 3-6 

Unerupted teeth associated with minor developmental defects in the skull a: d 
spine. (A. C. W. Hutchinson) 6-9 

Hypertrophy of the gum associated with epanutin therapy. (A. F. Stammc:s 
& J. F. Bromley) 10-12 

The pay of human enamel: notes on section cutting. (H. F. Atkinso 1) 


86 : 21/1/49 

Stereoscopic intra-oral radiography. (F. L. Ingram) 29-31 

An injection moulding ——— for acrylic crowns and bridge pontics, (J. 
Holt & E. Rosenstiel) 31- 

Particle size of dental amalgam alloys. (E. A. Smith) 34-36 

of Dental Surgery and the Eastman Dental Clinic. (A.C. Devere:!) 

Getting together. (A. T. Wynne) 38-41 

A treatise of meats . . . and a discourse of the pain in the teeth. Thomas Try«n, 
1682. A contribution to dental bibliography. (R. A. Cohen) 41-43 


86 : 4/2/49 
Dentistry in hospitals. (J. P. Cocker) 55-60 
Some aspects of the orthodontic problem of to-day. (K. C. Smyth) 60-64 
Transverse tests on denture base materials. (J. Osborne) 64-67 


86 : 18/2/49 


On local anaesthesia. (F. N. Doubleday) 79-83 
The operating headlamp. (R. Cutler) 83-88 
Dental education : an aspect of it with reference to the American training. 88-90 
The mucoseal seal technique for retention in full lower dentures. (J. D. Riddell 
& G. W. Davidson) 90-92 
86 : 4/3/49 


at the gingival attachment of decidous teeth. (M.A. Rushton) 

Secondary sarcomata presenting the clinical appearance of fibrous epulides. 
(F. G. Hardman) 109-111 

Vacuum testing and its relation to cast surfaces. (J. Ireland) 111-118 


86 : 18/3/49 


An experimental investigation of internal strains in polymerised methyl metha- 
crylate as revealed by polarised light. (E. Horton) 133-142 

An investigation into the permeability of human deciduous enamel. (H. F. 
Atkinson & E. Matthews) 142-145 

Random thoughts on orthodontics. (B. R. Townend) 146-149 

Eye prosthesis. (E. B. Mackenzie) 149-152 


86 : 1/4/49 


An investigation into the organic components of the human tooth: a study of 
sound and carious dentine. (H. F. Atkinson & E. Matthews) 167-171 

Observations on the appearance of dental enamel in an endemic fluorosis area, 
with particular reference to deciduous teeth. (H. Coumoulos) 172-176 

An experimental investigation of internal strains in polymerised methyl metha- 
crylate as revealed by polarised light. (E. Horton) 176-180 

The present position of the School Dental Service. (P. J. Pretty, S. D. Bradley & 
K. G. Hyland) 180-182 

86 : 14/4/49 


The influence of general health supervision on the frequency of dental caries in 
groups of Norwegian children. (G. Toverud) 191-197 

Facial neuralgias. (S. Behrman) 197-203 

—- dental cases treated with absorbable alginate wool. (J. F. S. Rumble) 


British Heart Journal 
10 : January 1948 


Angina in women. (V. K. Summers) 4-8 

Clinical value of unipolar chest and limb leads. (C. W. C. Bain & E, M. Redfern) 

Two cases of temporal arteritis: one with angina of effort. (L. Cole) 26-28 

Hypertension due to syphilitic occlusion of the main renal arteries. (R. K. Price 
& R. Skelton) 29-33 

Ball thrombus of the heart. (M. E. Evans) 34-38 

Mass thrombus of the left auricle. (W. Evans & R. Benson) 39-47 

The variation of casual, basal, and supplemental blood pressures in health and 
in essential hypertension. (J. A. Kilpatrick) 48-56 

Cardiovascular changes following electro-convulsive therapy. (R. Kauntze & 
G. Parsons-Smith) 57-62 

10 : April 1948 


International Conference of Physicians—Section of Cardiology. 
The surgery of congenital heart disease. 65-7 
Pulmonary heart disease, acute and chronic. 80-87 
The clinical value of chest leads. 88-91 
The use of the phonocardiograph in clinical cardiology. 92-98 
Shorter communications. 99-102 
Rapid digitalization. (W. Evans: P. Dick & B. Evans) 103-121 
The relative value of digitaline preparations in heart failure with auricular 
fibrillation. (P. Dick) 122-124 
The heart in rheumatoid arthritis. (E. J. Fischmann & F. J. Gwynne) 125-134 
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10 : July 1948 


Pathogenesis of left bundle branch block. (H. Rasmussen & T. Moe) 141-147 

Erosion of ribs in coarctation of the aorta. A note on the history of a pathog- 
nomic sign. (W. Dock) 148-149 

Coarctation of the aorta: review of twenty-three service cases. (M. Newman) 


150-157 
(H. Vesell & B. Shorr) 158-164 


The right praecordial lead. 

Coronary artery aneurysm with occlusion due to a calcified thrombus. 
(N. Ashton & M. Munro) 165-166 

Heurt block in osteitis deformans. (C. V. Harrison & B. Lennox) 167-176 

Ventricular complexes in heart block. (H. B. Kay) 177-187 

The regenerative capacity of mammalian heart muscle. (E. W. Walls) 188-190 

Inc pient symmetrical peripheral gangrene complicating paroxysmal tachycardia. 
(Db. G. Abrahams) 191-194 

Tuberculous pericarditis. (A. A. F. Peel) 195-207 


10 : October 1948 


Au cultation of the heart. (S. A. Levine) 213-228 
He: rt-vector and leads. Part Il. Geometrical representation. 
é J. B. van Milaan) 229-233 
Ventricular escape in acute rheumatism. (A. C. Kirby) 234-238 
Dis ecting aneurysm of the interventricular septum. (A. A. F. Peel) 239-243 
Long survival with a cardiac aneurysm. (A. Codounis) 244-246 
U ‘\vave inversion. (J. H. Palmer) 247-251 
Cartiac lesions in thiamin deficiency. (J. F. Pantridge) 252-262 
CarJiac pain with recovery of the T wave. (T. East & S. Oram) 263-281 
The heart in the pneumoconiosis of coalminers. (A. J. Thomas) 282-292 


11 : January 1949 


(H. C. Burger 


The relationship between electrical and mechanical events in the cardiac cycle 
o man. (B. Coblentz, R. M. Harvey, M. I. Ferrer, A. Cournand & D. W. 
Richards) 1-22 

R \\aves interrupting T waves. (F. H. Smirk) 23-36 

Lay cardiologists. (T. East) 37-40 

The duration of normal heart sounds. (A. A. Luisada, F. Mendoza & M. M. 
Aiimurung) 41-47 

A loud-speaker stethoscope for clinical teaching. (A. F. Phillips) 48-54 

The effect of adenosine triphosphate on the electrocardiogram of man and animals. 
(.. J. Wayne, J. F. Goodwin & H. B. Stoner) 55-67 

Familial cardiomegaly. (W. Evans) 68-82 

The effect of digitalis on the venous pressure. (P. Wood & J. Paulett) 83-91 


British Journal of Cancer 
2 : March 1948 


Secondary malignant disease of the heart. (R. W. Raven) 1-7 

The prognosis of carcinoma of the breast in relation to the type of operation 
performed. (D.H. Patey & W. H. Dyson) 7-13 

The excretion of 17-ketosteroids in men of different age-groups, with special 
reference to prostatic cancer. (A. M. Robinson) 13-16 

The effects of chloroethylamines on tumours, with special reference to broncho- 
genic carcinoma. (E. Boyland, J. W. Clegg, P. C. Koller, E. Rhoden & 
O. H. Warwick) 17-29 

Culture of human leukaemic blood cells in vitro; technique and the growth curve. 
(F. W. Gunz) 29-41 

Culture of human leukaemic blood cells in vitro. 
division and maturation. (F. W. Gunz) 41-48 

Incidence of carcinoma in transmissible papillomatosis of the domestic rabbit. 
(F. R. Selbie & R. H. M. Robinson) 48-59 

Observations on the nature of the oestrous cycle and on the effect upon it of the 
milk factor, in mice of two inbred strains, differing in mammary cancer incidence, 
(E. C. Armstrong) 59-69 

(A. H. M. Kirby) 


ee tests with cholesterol esters of unsaturated acids. 
0-74 
gprs Geteemining the action of colchicine on tumour growth. (R. J. Ludford) 
75 
2: June 1948 
Role of genes and their relationship to extrachromosomal factors in the develop- 
ment of mammary gland tumours in mice. (W. E. Heston) 87-90 
Genetically determined differences in hormone production a possible factor in- 


fluencing the susceptibility to mammary cancer in mice. (R. Korteweg) 91-94 
Mammary tumour inducing factor and genetic constitution. (L. Dmochowski) 


94-102 
The significance of studies with transplanted tumours. (P. A. Gorer) 103-107 
(G. Hogreffe) 108-114 


Normal and abnormal cell 


Genetic studies on leukaemia in mice. 
Mutations induced by carcinogens. (M. Demerec) 114-117 

The plasmagene theory of the origin of cancer. (C. D. Darlington) 118-126 
“Infective” transformations of cells. (R. E. Billingham & P. B. Medawar) 


126-131 
Chemically induced mutation. (J. G. Carr) 132-134 


Indications of the heritable nature of non-susceptibility to Rous sarcoma in 
fowls. (A. W. Greenwood, J. S. S. Blyth & J. G. Carr) 135-143 
Heredity in human cancer. (T. Kemp) 144-149 
Inheritance of xeroderma and its chromosome mechanism. (P.C. Koller) 149-155 
= Iwin studies and other genetical investigations in the Danish Cancer Registry. 
(T. Busk, J. Clemmesen & A. Nielsen) 156-163 
Femaily bistories of 459 patients with cancer of the breast. (D. W. Smithers) 
A genetical study of human mammary cancer. (L. S. Penrose, H. J. Mackenzie 
& M. N. Karn) 168-176 
2 : September 1948 
The racial and social incidence of cancer of the uterus. (E. L. Kennaway) 177-212 
Astatistical report on 2,529 cases of cancer of the breast. (W.L. Harnett) 212-239 
The duodenal spread of pyloric carcinoma. (J. H. Fodden) 239-249 
eres cell carcinoma occurring in asbestosis of the lung. (R. J. R. Cureton) 
Haemagglutination by extracts of tumours and of some normal tissues. (M. H. 
Saluman) 253-267 
estrogen-induced fibroids of the thoracic serosa. 
R. iglesias & A. Lipschutz) 267-272 


(S. Bruzzone, H. Elgueta 
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The role of initiating and promoting factors in the pathogenesis of tumours of 
the thyroid. (W. H. Hall) 273-280 

Some effects of thiol-compounds on tumour induction by carcinogenic hydro- 
carbons. (H. G. Crabtree) 281-289 

Peet copertments in mice with p-diazoaminobenzene. (A. H. M. Kirby) 

Tee of 2-aminofluorene in three pure strains of mice. (A. H. M. Kirby) 

The metabolism of 3 : 4-benzpyrene in human beings after intravenous injection. 
(S. Iversen) 301-308 

2 : December 1948 

The carcinogenic hydrocarbons: chemical constitution and carcinogenic activity 
(G. M. Badger) 309-350 

Clinical trials of tetra-sodium 2-methyl-1:4-naphthohydroquinone diphosphate, 


in conjunction with X-ray therapy. (J. S. Mitchell) 351-359 
eo analysis of normal and pathological sera. (A. M. Robinson) 
60-368 


The effect of acridine derivatives on growth and mitosis of cells in vitro. 
(I. Lasnitzki & J. H. Wilkinson) 369-375 

Shope papilloma virus: reversion of adaptation to domestic rabbit by passage 
through cottontail. (F. R. Selbie, R. H. M. Robinson & R. E. Shope) 375-380 

Lung adenomas induced by urethane in CBA mice. (F. R. Selbis & A. C. 
Thackray) 380-385 

Influence of testosterone propionate on the induction of subcutaneous tumours 
in mice by 20-methylcholanthrene. (J. Flaks) 386-394 

The inhibitory influence of 20-methylcholanthrene on the action of chorionic 
gonadotrophin on the ovaries of immature mice. (J. Flaks) 395-401 


British Journal of Dermatology and Syphilis 
60 : March 1948 


Some observations on neurodermatitis of the scalp, with particular reference to 
tinea amiantacea. (W. H. Brown) 81-90 
Mepacrine dermatitis. (I. Singh) 90-105 


60 : April 1948 


Vitamin D, in the treatment of cutaneous tuberculosis. (J. Charpy) 121-127 
Vitamin D in the treatment of cutaneous tuberculosis. (G. B. Dowling) 127-131 
Vitamin D therapy in cutaneous tuberculosis. (S. Lomholt) 132-139 

Leprosy in British nationals. (S. Gold) 139-143 


60 : May 1948 


The treatment of lupus vulgaris with large doses of calciferol: clinical and bio- 
chemical appraisal. Part 1. Clinical. (J. T. Ingram & S. T. Anning) 159-164 
Part 2. Biochemical. (J. Dawson) 164-168 

Calciferol for lupus and other conditions. (D. E. Macrae) 168-173 

Calciferol in the treatment of tuberculosis. (S. Gauvain) 174-178 


ae changes in lupus during calciferol treatment. (W. Freudenthal) 
178-180 


Three cases of Hodgkin’s disease with predominantly cutaneous localization. 
(L. Van der Meiren) 181-184 


60 : June 1948 


Psoriasis of the nails. (J. Alkiewicz) 195-200 ; 
Pityriasis rosea sparing tanned areas of skin: a report of two cases. (J. Kinnear) 
2 


(E. L. Cohen) 203-211 
(H. D, Chambers) 211-213 


60 : July-August 1948 
Detection of primary cases of syphilis without clinical symptoms by serological 
tests only. (J. Desneux) 235-238 
An attempt to investigate fungus cultures in the hanging drop. 
report. (A.A. Zimerinov & S. M. Rafalovich) 238-243 
Tuberculoid leprosy: warty lepride. (O. G. Costa & H. B. Aleixo) 243-248 
Lichen planus of alimentary canal and tympanic membranes. (R. P. Warin, 
P. Hall-Smith & F, O’N. Daunt) 249-250 


60 : September 1948 
Some observations on keratohyalin in warts. (E. Meirowsky, G. Behr & S. Keys) 


275-278 
Inguinal adenitis in primary syphilis in the male. (W. Fowler) 279-282 


Epithelioma following the local treatment of pruritis ani with liquor picis carbonis. 
(G. Hodgson) 282 
Dermatological experiences in Prague during the two World Wars. (E. Petratek) 
83-288 
60 : October 1948 


Multiple primary, self-healing squamous epithelioma of the skin. 
315-318 
(F. Piers) 319-332 


Sunlight and skin cancer in Kenya. 
60 : November 1948 


Brazilian pemphigus foliaceus. (Wild fire.) (O. G. Costa) 359-367 — 
Generalized angiomatosis simplex cutis following an erythema morbilliforme 
probably caused by the use of pyribenzamine. (M. Oppenheim & W. A. 


Yacullo) 368-371 
(D. Cappon) 371-374 


Erythrosis pigmentosa peribuccalis. 
Report on a case of leukaemia cutis. 


Preliminary 


(J. F. Smith) 


A case of unilateral lentigines with mental deficiency. 
Cutaneous hypersensitivity to penicillin. (B. Phillips) 375-378 


British Journal of Experimental Pathology 
29 : February 1948 


The experimental production and development of diffuse hepatic fibrosis (“porta 
cirrhosis”). (L. E. Glynn, H. P. Himsworth & O. Lindan) 1-9 

The survival of the virus of foot-and-mouth disease in blood at 37°C. (J. B. 
Brooksby) 10-19 

The enhancement of bacterial infections by adrenaline. (D. G. Evans, A. A. 
Miles & J. S. F. Niven) 20-39 
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The pathology of phenyldichloroarsine poisoning in rabbits. (J. Dekanski) 39-47 

Anthranilic acid as an intermediate in the biosynthesis of tryptophan by Bact. 
typhosum. (H. N. Rydon) 48-57 

Immunity to homologous grafted skin. III. The fate of skin homografts trans- 
planted to the brain, to subcutaneous tissue, and to the anterior chamber of 
the eye. (P. B. Medawar) 58-69 

The epizootic behaviour of mouse-pox (infectious ectromelia). (F. Fenner) 69-91 


29 : April 1948 


The prolonged administration of thyroxine to cows, with particular reference to 
the effects on thyroid function and on pituitary thyrotrophic hormone. 
(M. T. McQuillan, V. M. Trikojus, A. D. Campbell & A. W. Turner) 93-106 

Rift Valley fever. Isolation of the virus from wild mosquitoes. (K. C. Smith- 
burn, A. J. Haddow & J. D. Gillett) 107-121 

Bodily reactions to trauma. The effect of ischaemia on muscle protein. (H. B. 
Stoner & H. N. Green) 121-132 

Influenza A in Great Britain 1946-47. (J. A. Dudgeon, H. Mellanby, R. E. 
Glover & C, H. Andrewes) 132-141 

The antigenic efficiency of C/. welchii epsilon toxin and toxoid after treatment 
with trypsin. (I. Batty & A. T. Glenny) 141-148 
The effects of short-term changes in yy! protein on the response of the liver 

to carbon tetrachloride injury. (R. M. Campbell & H. W. Kosterlitz) 149-159 

The detection of a product of the blood group O gene and the relationship of the 
so-called O-substance to the agglutinogens A and B. (W. T. J. Morgan & 
W. M. Watkins) 159-173 

The fibrin barrier regarded as a filter in inflammation. (W. H. Hughes) 173-180 

Virulence and toxigenicity of different serological types of C. diphtheriae. 


(L. F. Hewitt) 181-189 
29 : June 1948 
On the synergism of some gram-positive cocci and vaccinia virus. (C. H. Lack) 


Antagonization of the antibacterial action of neoarsphenamine, penicillin and 
streptomycin by -SH compounds. (R. D. Simon) 202-21 

The effect of stroma-free haemoglobin on the ischaemic kidney of the rabbit. 
(A, W. Badenoch & E. M. Darmady) 215-223 

The relationship between nitratase and tetrathionase adaptation and cell growth. 
(M. R. Pollock & S. D. Wainwright) 223-240 ; 

“Training” or mutation of bacteria. (P. Fildes & K. Whitaker) 240-248 

Experimental nephritis: an attempt to demonstrate a nephrotoxic substance in 
the serum of acute nephritics. (R. Reader) 248-255 

Serum complement in acute nephritis. (R. Reader) 255-263 

The synthesis of “ folic acid "’ by Streptobacterium plantarum and its inhibition by 
sulphonamides. (R. H. Nimmo-Smith, J. Lascelles & D. D. Woods) 264-281 


29 : August 1948 


The application of paper partition chromatography to the production of 
diphtheria toxin. (F. V. Linggood & A. J. Woiwod) 283-289 

Protection by streptomycin, penicillin and licheniformin against C. diphtheriae 
infections. (L. F. Hewitt) 289-295 

Studies on a factor in normal allantoic fluid inhibiting influenza virus haemag- 
glutination. Occurrence, physico-chemical properties and mode of action. 
(A. Svedmyr) 295-308 

Studies on a factor in normal allantoic fluid inhibiting influenza virus haemag- 
glutination. Virus-inhibitor interaction. (A. Svedmyr) 309-321 

The pathogenic effect of phthioic acid and its synthetic analogues. (J. Ungar, 
C. E. Coulthard & L. Dickinson) 322-328 

Vaccinia and ectromelia in the mouse. (C. H. Andrewes, W. J. Elford & J. S. F. 

The preparation of purified and concentrated diphtheria toxoid from a semi- 
synthetic medium. (L. B. Holt) 335-346 : ; 

The immunological relationships of strains of alastrim virus. (E. S. Horgan, 
M. A. Haseeb & M. H. Satti) 347-355 


29 : October 1948 


The <" es of pertussis haemagglutinin by extracts oferythrocytes. (S. Fisher) 
357-36. 

Investigation into the production of bacteriostatic substances by fungi. Prelimin- 
ary examination of the ninth 100 species, all basidiomycetes. (W. H. Wilkins) 
364-3606 

Immunization against louping-ill. Vaccines prepared from chick embryos. 
(D. G. ff. Edward) 367-372 

<i against louping-ill. Immunization of man. (D. G. ff. Edward) 
372-378 

Immunity to anthrax. Production of the cell-free protective antigen in cellophane 
sacs. (G. P. Gladstone) 379-389 i 

The growth cycle of influenza virus A. A study of the relations between virus, 
soluble antigen and host cell in fertile eggs inoculated with influenza virus. 
(L. Hoyle) 390-399 4 

Changes in the concentration and histological distribution of the ascorbic acid in 
ovaries, adrenals and livers of rats during oestrous cycles. (C. Hoch-Ligeti 

G. H. Bourne) 406-407 

The action of tetanus toxin on the acetylcholine and cholinesterase contents of 
the rabbit's iris. (N. Ambache, R. S. Morgan & G. P. Wright) 408-418 

Bodily reactions to trauma. A possible role of nucleotides in cardiacischaemia, 
(H. B. Stoner, H. N. Green & C. J. Threlfall) 419-446 

Effect of chemotherapeutic agents on C. diphtheriae, with special reference to the 
diamidines. (L. F. Hewitt) 447-452 

An antibiotic from Bacillus mesentericus. (J. Miller & D. Rowley) 452-457 

Distribution of antitoxin in the tissues of animals immunized with Cl. welchii 
toxin. (J. Keppie & M. G. Macfarlane) 458-466 

Antibiotic-producing organisms in faeces and sewage. (T. L. Su) 466-473 

Micrococcin. An antibacterial substance formed by a strain of Micrococcus. 


(T. L. Su) 473-481 
29 : December 1948 


Pathogenesis of renal lesions in weanling and young adult rats fed choline- 
deficient diets. (W. S. Hartroft) 483-494 

The staining of the duodenal mucosa of rats following the injection of solutions 
of tannic acid. (J. M. Barnes) 495-500 ? 

An investigation of immunological relationships between the viruses of variola, 
vaccinia, cowpox and ectromelia by neutralization tests on the chorio-allantois 
of chick embryos. (K. McCarthy & A. W. Downie) 501-510 


Treemperuticn of the anaphylactogenic property by eosinophil. (Z. Z. God! .w- 

ski - 

Electrophoretic studies on the serum of golden hamsters infected with Leishm. nia 
donovani. (G. Ada & J. D. Fulton) 524-529 

Reactivation of neutral mixtures of influenza virus and serum by virus inactiv: ied 
by heat. (A. Isaacs) 529-538 

Changes in the a sis of the nas bones during the development of rich »ts, 
(J. M. Bailie & J. T. Irving) 539-54 

Mengo encephalomyelitis virus: isolation and immunological proper: ics, 
G. W. A. Dick, K. C. Smithburn & A. J. Haddow) 547-558 

Mengo encephalomyelitis virus: pathogenicity for animals and physical proper ‘es, 
G. W. A. Dick) 559-577 

The antigenic function of simple chemical compounds: correlation of antigen’ ity 
with chemical reactivity. (P.G.H. Gell, C. R. Harington & R. Michel) 578- 589 

Physical properties of the viruses of Newcastle disease, fowl plague and mumps. 
Swe C. M. Chu, I. M. Dawson, J. A. Dudgeon, F. Fulton & J. Smi'es) 


Immunization against louping-ill. Immunization of cattle. (D. G. ff. Edw: rd) 
600-607 


British Journal of Industrial Medicine 
5: April 1948 


Eye hazards and safety practice: a review of 14,722 eye accidents in the Wearside 
shipyards: preliminary report. (A. Kefalas) 51-69 
Fibrosis in the lungs of a silver finisher. (H. E. Harding) 70-72 
The toxicology of zircon: preliminary report. (H. E. Harding) 75-76, 7° -74 
Studies in occupational morbidity (2). (1. Sutherland & G. P. B. Whitwell) 7’ -87 
Boils and infected hands: an epidemiological investigation. (G. P. B. Whit well 
& 1. Sutherland) 88-92 
5: July 1948 


The Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, 1944: some medical implications. 
(W. Taylor) 107-116 

Poisoning by methyl mercury compounds. (A. Ahimark) 117-119 

Pneumoconiosis of coal-miners. A study of the disease after exposure to dust 
nes "a (A. Stewart, I. Davies, L. Dowsett, F. H. Morrell & J. W. Pierce) 

The health of plumbago workers in Ceylon. (W. L. P. Dassanayake) 141-147 

Diatomaceous earth silicosis. (E. C. Vigliani & G. Mottura) 148-160 


5 : October 1948 


The British tradition in industrial health. (E. R. A. Merewether) 175-179 
Early Scottish essays in industrial health. (T. Ferguson) 180-184 

ba rt ventilation and the health and efficiency of seamen. (F. P. Ellis) 
Des eaing in a haematite mine with the P.R.U. hand pump. (H. H. Watson) 


The evaluation of skin cleansers and protective creams for workmen exposed to 
mineral oil. (C. N. D. Cruickshank) 204-212 


6 : January 1949 


Chemical carcinogenesis: a review. (I. Hieger) 1-23 

Fluctuating atmospheric pressures: a novel environmental variant observed in 
submarines. (F. B. Ellis) 24-30 

Health and environmental conditions in brickworks. (G. F. Keatinge & N. M. 


Potter) 31-44 i 
6 : April 1949 


Vesical tumours induced by chemical compounds. (M. W. Goldblatt) 65-81 

Manganese pneumonitis: further clinical and experimental observations. 
(T. A. L. Davies & H. E. Harding) 82-90 

Changes in the lungs produced by natural graphite. (H. E. Harding & G. B. 
Oliver) 91-99 

Sickness absence due to peptic ulcers. (R. Doll & M. M. Buckatszch) 100-102 


British Journal of Nutrition 
2: 1948 


The synthesis of ascorbic acid in the rat deprived of vitamin A with and witho 
addition of chloretone. (L. W. Mapson & S. E. Walker) 1-14 

Comparison of eye changes in riboflavin deficiency and in tryptophan deficiency 
in the rat. (A. Pirie) 14-20 

Heats of combustion of leaf proteins, and incidentally of linseed mucilage and 
citrus pectin. (J. W. H. Lugg & P. Stanley) 21-26 

The digestibility and absorption of the calories, proteins, purines, fat and calcium 
in wholemeal wheaten bread. (R. A. McCance & C. M. Walsham) 26-4! 

The absorption of vitamin A from colostrum by lambs. (E. Eden) 42-46 

Famine oedema. (J. Beattie, P. H. Herbert & D. J. Bell) 47-65 

Further studies of the rachitogenic effect of dried yeast in pig diets. (R. Braude, 
K. M. Henry & S. K. Kon) 66-75 


2: 1948 


Comparison of results obtained by different methods of individual dietary swrvey. 
(E. R. Bransby, C. G. Daubney & J. King) 89-110 

Lesions of the gum and alveolar bone, due to calculus or other debris, ‘n th 
golden hamster (Cricetus auratus). (J. D. King & A. P. Gimson) 111-113 

Tuxford’s index of nutrition: a convenient nomogram. (F. W. Campiell & 
J. B. de V. Weir) 119-122 

The determination of total metabolism in the mouse. (A. D. Dewar & ‘". H. 
Newton) 123-141 

The relationship between food intake and respiratory quotient in mice. (A. D. 
Dewar & W. H. Newton) 142-145 


2: 1948 


Further observations on the nutritive value of the proteins contained in wheat 
flours of different extraction rates. (H. Chick & E. B. Slack) 205-213 
Composition of rats fed on diets containing wheat flours of different perc *ntagt 
extraction. (E. B. Slack) 214-220 - 
The energy value of oatmeal and the digestibility and absorption of its proteits 
fats and calcium. (R. A. McCance & E. M. Glaser) 221-228 
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Ascorbic acid and epithelial regeneration. (N. M. Gallo R. C. Garry 
‘A. D. Hitchin) 228-232, : 

Comparison of nutrient values of individual diets found by calculation from 
food tables and by chemical analysis. (E. R. Bransby, C. G. Daubney & 


J. King) 232-236 
(J. J. C. Hinton) 237-241 


The thermal destruction of vitamin B,. 
neurin and cocarboxylase on their own rates of destruction. (K. T. H. Farrer) 
32 : March 1948 
A further case of iridoschisis. (A. Loewenstein, J. Foster & S. K. Sledge) 129-134 
134-153 
4. note on intra-vitreous penicillin. (T. S.-B. Kelly) 153-160 
(F. A. Williamson-Noble) 
161-162 
‘n attempt to treat a perforated eye with subconjunctival penicillin. 
The_use of anti-allergic drugs in the treatment of phlyctenular ophthalmia. 
(C. F. Bowes) 163-164 
A clinical description. 
(I. C. Michaelson) 164-166 
Animplant with bridges for attachment of muscles. (E. Rosen) 166-170 
the relation to extra-orbital mucous and salivary gland tumours. (Studies on 
orbital tumours—3.) (E. Godtfredsen) 171-179 
treatment. (A. W. Sichel & J. G. Louw) 180-184 
An eye speculum with different blades for upper and lower lids. (B.S. Hylkema) 
light in scotometry with binocular fixation. (U. Halldén) 
32 : April 1948 
| of coal miners suffering from nystagmus. (F. W. Sharpley) 
(D. A. 


The distribution of vitamin B, in the rice grain. 
The influence of the concentration of 
242-248 
British Journal of Ophthalmology 
A cross-sectional view of injuries in an ophthalmic practice in Eire. (E. Maxwell) 
A complication of intracapsular cataract extraction. 
(F. R. 
Neubert) 162-163 
Intra-mural new vessels in an occluded retinal vein. 
Pathology of mucous and salivary gland tumours in the lacrimal gland and 
A case of sympathetic ophthalmitis of unusual onset responding satisfactorily to 
184-186 
Clinical report on miners’ nystagmus. (D. A. Campbell) 193-198 
A comparison of dark adaptation in miners with their nutritional state. 


Campbell & E. Tonks) 205-208 

The psychiatric aspect of miners’ nystagmus. I. (E. S. Stern) 209-224 

A comparison of dark adaptation with the psychological state in miners. (D. A. 
Campbell) 225-226 

Pinocular vision in miners. (D. A. Campbell, R. Harrison & J. Vertigen) 226-232 

Slit-lamp microscopy. (J. H. Doggart) 232-247 

Post-operative intra-ocular infection controlled by penicillin. (F.S. Lavery) 247 


32 : May 1948 


The optics of contact lenses. (A. G. Bennett) 257-272 
Observa ions on the pulse and retinal arterial pressure. (W. KapuSciriski) 273-300 
Pterygium. (E. Rosen) 300-304 

Anterior Izntiglobus. An atypical case. (K. Sen) 305-311 

On genesis and operation of senile entropion. (A. Kettesy) 311-313 

A note on the physiology of the aqueous humour. (E. Barany & H. Davson) 


313-314 
32 : June 1948 


Ox vitreous humour. 1. The residual protein. 


(A. Pirie, G. Schmidt & J. W. 
Waters) 321-339 
Variation of pupil size with change in the angle at which the light stimulus strikes 
the retina. (K. H. Spring & W. S. Stiles) 340-346 
Apparent shape and size of the pupil viewed obliquely. (K. H. Spring & W. S. 
(R. Pickard) 355-361 


Stiles) 347-354 

The alteration in size of the normal optic disc cup. 

A portrait of Richard Banister. (A. Sorsby & W. J. Bishop) 362-366 

Some new points in the technique of implant in Tenon’s capsule after enucleation. 
(A. Favory) 366-372 

32 : July 1948 

Denig’s operation for trachomatous pannus. (N. Pines) 385-394 

Hydatid of the orbit. (H. Holland) 395-396 

A low power infra-red microscope. (T. S.-B. Kelly) 396-397 

Xeroderma pigmentosum with affection of the eye. (J. Sebo) 398-411 

The present state of the problem of retinitis pigmentosa. (1. Bird) 411-415 

A case of keratomalacia cured by penicillin and vitamin A. (K. Rizk) 416-419 

On genesis and operation of the cicatricial (trachomatous) entropion of the upper 
lid. (A. Kettesy) 419-423 

Contribution to data on sight disturbances caused by proliferation of pigment 
(An unusual complication after cataract extraction.) (M. Radndét) 

A case of pyocyaneus ring abscess of the cornea treated with streptomycin. 

- (J. Maschler) 426-428 

Operative treatment of five cases of iridodialysis. (S. Gérdiiren) 429-435 

Six cases of scintillatio albescens. (S. Gérdiiren) 435-439 

Congenital cyclopia and orbital cyst together with other developmental anomalies 
on the same side of the face. (F. Panolczy) 439-443 


32 : August 1948 


Intravitreous streptomycin: its toxicity and diffusion. (P. A. Gardiner, I. C, 
Michaelson, R. J. W. Rees & J. M. Robson) 449-456 

An analysis of fibre-size in the human optic nerve. (L. W. Chacko) 457-461 

—_— es without hyperpiesis in diabetic pregnancy. (R. D. Lawrence) 

Crater-like holes in the optic disc. (E. Rosen) 465-478 

A case of a Grénblad-Strandberg syndrome, with disciform degeneration of the 
maculae. (G. Hibbert) 478-485 

A myxo-haemangioma simplex of the conjunctiva bulbi. (A. Bakker) 485-488 

The prognosis of retrobulbar neuritis. (W. F. T. Tatlow) 488-497 

Treatment of severe infected corneal ulcers by subconjunctival injections of 
penicillin twice daily without hospitalization, with short review of other methods. 
(K. Rizk) 497-504 

a for persistent pupillary membrane. (Z. Bathori) 


Notes on a case. 
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32 : September 1948 


An appreciation. (E. D. Adrian) 517-519 

An appreciation. (J. van der Hoeve) 520 

Sir John Herbert Parsons. An appreciation. (R. R. James) 521 

Developmental aphasia. Also known as congenital word-blindness and some- 
times referred to as alexia or dyslexia. (A. H. H. Sinclair) 522-531 

Histological findings in a case of angioid streaks. (F. H. Verhoeff) 531-544 

A contribution to the microscopical anatomy of the sympathizing eye. (R. A. 
Greeves) 545-550 

of the isolated on-off-elements in the mammalianeye. (R. Granit) 

The present position of the problem of the intra-ocular fluid and pressure. 
(S. Duke-Elder & H. Davson) 555-569 é 

Participation of the ocular appendages in sympathetic ophthalmia and its bearing 
on enucleation. (B. Samuels) 569-575 

Lindau’s disease—progression in affected family. (A. E. MacDonald) 575-581 

—.. - investigating eye movements. (H. Hartridge & L. C. Thomson) 

Tissue cultures of mouse lens epithelium. (I. Mann) 591-596 

Colour vision, 1868 and 1948. (W. D. Wright) 597-601 

The first Irish ocular pathologist: Arthur Jacob—(1790-1874). (L. B. Somerville- 
Large) 601-617 

Radiotherapy of malignant intra-ocular neoplasms. (H. B. sand 418-639 

A point for consideration in the use of the stereoscope. (F. W. Law) 639-644 

The effect of age and illumination upon visual performance with close sights. 
(H. C. Weston) 645-653 

Sidelights on the inferior oblique muscle. (J. R. Anderson) 653-668 

Some unusual cases of Sjégren’s syndrome. (H. Coverdale) 669-673 

(H. Neame) 


Sir John Herbert Parsons. 
Sir John Herbert Parsons. 


Adaptation to environment. (F. A. Williamson-Noble) 673-677 
ae retinae, with report of pathological examination. 
Visual protection in aerial warfare. (P. C. Livingston) 689-700 

Goniotomy for the relief of congenital glaucoma. (O. Barkan) 701-728 


32 : October 1948 


Prognosis in uveal melanoma. (B. Benjamin, J. N. Cumings, A. J. B. Goldsmith 
& A. Sorsby) 729-747 

— as for bulk specimens of retina and choroid. 

Anterior flap sclerotomy with basal iridencleisis. (A preliminary note.) (H. B. 
Stallard) 753-759 

Allergic conditions of the eye. 1. Keratitis rosacea. (V. B. Walker) 759-764 

Allergic conditions of the eye. 2. Migraine. (V. B. Walker) 764-767 

The effects of various types of penicillin injected into the vitreous. (P. A. 
Gardiner, I. C. Michaelson, R. J. W. Rees & J. M. Robson) 768-775 _ A 

Hernia and prolapse of the vitreous and prolapse of the iris in connection with 
the cataract operation. (M. Vannas) 776-782 


32 : November 1948 


Visual purple and the photopic luminosity curve. (H. J. A. Dartnall) 793-811 
Scleral resection in the treatment of retinal detachment. (A preliminary report.) 
(S. Philps) 811-818 
Fatty embolism of the retinal artery found in eyes after enucleation and orbital 

exenteration. (A. Loewenstein & J. Foster) 819-823 
Atrophia gyrata choroideae et retinae. (J. Sebo) 824-847 
Intra-ocular phakomata—a report of three cases. (R. F. Lowe) 847-853 


32 : December 1948 


Intravitreal injection of penicillin: study on the levels of concentration reached 
and therapeutic efficacy. (A. Sorsby & J. Ungar) 857-864 ; 

Distribution of penicillin in the eye after injections of 1,000,000 units by the 
subconjunctival, retrobulbar and intramuscular routes. (A. Sorsby & J. Ungar) 
864-873 

The control of experimental infections of the anterior chamber and of the vitreous 
by subconjunctival and retrobulbar injections of crystalline penicillin in doses 
of 1,000,000 units. (A. Sorsby & J. Ungar) 873-878 ’ ie 

Preliminary note on the treatment of hypopyon ulcer by crystalline penicillin in 
adrenalin in doses in excess of 50,000 units injected by subconjunctival or 
retrobulbar routes. (A. Sorsby & J. Ungar) 878-881 st 

On symptoms of the pulse in the central retinal artery. (W. KapuScifiski) 881-885 

A case of pigmented leiomyoma of the iris. (N. Fleming) 885-892 

Observations on experimental pneumococcal infection of the rabbit's cornea and 
on their treatment with penicillin. (J. Macaskill & M. Weatherall) 892-899 

Scleral degenerations—a case of scleromalacia perforans. (S. N. Mitter) 899-904 

Technique of iridencleisis. (L. Weekers & R. Weekers) 904-910 

Carbonic anhydrase and cataracta lentis. (A. Bakker) 910-912 

On the measure of the stereoscopic acuity of vision. (J. W. Nordenson) 913-914 

A case of spontaneous exophthalmos during delivery. (J. Goldberg) 914-915 


33 : January 1949 


Toe rupture of the zonule in intracapsular cataract extraction—a new method. 
(D. B. Kirby) 3-21 : 

Studies on the intra-ocular fluids. 1. The reducing substances in the aqueous 
humour and vitreous body. (S. Duke-Elder & H. Davson) 21-38 ’ 
The stabilisation of the refraction and its réle in the formation of ametropia. 
(A. Kettesy) 39-47 
Pigment-anomaloscopy: 

Kettesy) 47-54 
A new method of applying the screen test for inter-ocular muscle balance. 


(V. T. Lees) 54-59 
33 : February 1949 


A fundus dystrophy with unusual features. (A. Sorsby, M. E, J. Mason & 
N. Gardener) 67-97 : ah 

A theoretical plan of a method for removing non-ferro-magnetic metallic intra- 
ocular foreign bodies by means of electro-magnetic forces. (P. M. Endt & 
J. ten Doesschate) 97-100 

Notes on 221! intra-capsular cataract extractions performed in three weeks at 
Khairpur in 1947. (H. Holland & R. W. B. Holland) 101-106 

An ophthalmologist in Budapest and Prague. (L. B. Somerville-Large) 106-109 


(A, Loewenstein) 


a new procedure for testing the colour-sense. (A. 
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Ocular complications in erythema exudativum multiforme with mucous membrane 
lesions. (J. E. Wolff) 110-120 

Conical contact lenses. (G. D. McKellen) 120-127 

Post-operative security in cataract operation. (T. G. W. Parry) 128-129 


33 : March 1949 


The eyes in mongolism. (R. F, Lowe) 131-174 

Some considerations on the salt content of fresh and old ox corneae. (H. Davson) 
175-182 

An advocacy of external dacryocystorhinostomy. (F. N. Shuttleworth) 183-187 

Visits to continental ophthalmic clinics, 1948. 187-19 

Eyeball rotating forceps. (R. Lindsay-Rea) 193 


33 : April 1949 


Experimental studies on the pathogenesis and treatment of ocular tuberculosis. 
(A. C. Woods) 197-228 

The vascular action of pilocarpine, eserine, adrenaline and atropine, and their 
influence in primary chronic glaucoma. (G, Cristini) 228-242 

Slit-lamp examination of the vitreous and the fundus. (H. Goldman) 242-247 

Blood-vessel formation in the cornea. (F. W. Campbell & 1. C. Michaelson) 
248-255 


British Journal of Pharmacology and Chemotherapy 
3 : June 1948 


A study of anthelminthic potency in relaton to chemical constitution. (E. 
Baldwin) 91-107 

Acetylcholine antagonists: 
(F. J. de Elio) 108-112 

The anticurare activity of eserine on the superior cervical ganglion of the cat. 
(T. C. Chou & F, J. de Elio) 113-115 

The effect of environmental temperature on the toxicity of BAL. (F. F. 
McDonald) 116-117 

The toxicology and pharmacology of methyl fluoroacetate (MFA) in animals, 
with some notes on experimental therapy. (G. L. Foss) 118-127 

Quantitative studies of procaine metabolism in the cat. (A. 5S. V. Burgen & C. A. 
Keele) 128-136 

Effects of BAL and BAL glucoside in acute lead acetate poisoning. (M. Weather- 
all) 137 

Studies in the chemotherapy of tuberculosis: Part I. Sulphones. (E. Hoggarth 
& A. R. Martin) 146-152 

Studies in the chemotherapy of tuberculosis: Part II. Sulphonamides. 
(E, Hoggarth, A. R. Martin & E. H. P. Young) 153-155 

Studies in the chemotherapy of tuberculosis: Part U1. Antimalarial compounds. 
(E, Hoggarth & A. R. Martin) 156-159 

Studies in the chemotherapy of tuberculosis: Part IV. Diamino methylpyri- 
midines and related compounds. (E. Hoggarth, A. R. Martin, M. F. C. Paige, 
M. Scott & E. Young) 160-162 

The instability of stilbamidine. (A. J. Henry) 163-166 

Miracil D, its toxicology, absorption, and excretion in animals and human 
volunteers. (F. Hawking & W. F. Ross) 167-173 

Comparisons of various histamine antagonists. (J. J. Reuse) 174-180 


3 : September 1948 


a compound possessing chemotherapeutic activity against 
W. Hurst) 


a comparison of their action in different tissues. 


Nitroakridin 3582: 
the viruses of psittacosis and lymphogranuloma venereum. (E. 
181-186 

The toxic principle of Courbonia virgata: its isolation and identification as a 
tetramethylammonium salt. (A. J. Henry) 187-188 

Injections of adrenaline and noradrenaline, and further studies on liver sympathin. 
(G. B. West) 189-197 

Circulatory properties of amidine derivatives. 
isothiourea. (F. N. Fastier) 198-204 

Circulatory properties of amidine derivatives. I1. Potentiation of the vaso- 
constrictor action of adrenaline. (F. N. Fastier & C. S. W. Reid) 205-210 

Diamidines as Saas compounds. (R. Wien, J. Harrison & W. A. 
Freeman) 211-21 

The action of the - of a Mexican scorpion (Centruroides noxius, Hoffmann) 
on cholinesterases. (E. C. del Pozo) 219-222 

The acute distribution of intravenously administered lead acetate in normal and 
BAL-treated rabbits. (M. Ginsburg & M. Weatherall) 223-230 

The effect on gastric secretion of a rates of histamine infusion and of 

*neoantergan.” (D. R. Wood) 231-23 

The pharmacological of isoconessine and neoconessine. 
(R. P. Stephenson) 237-245 

The action of substances which antagonize acetylcholine on the body temperature 
of mice, before and after adrenalectomy. (N. K. Dutta) 246-250 

The influence of potassium and calcium ions on the action of procaine. (H. J. 
Bein) 251-253 

The change in pharmacological action produced by the introduction of a methyl 
group into priscol. (C. W. Gowdey) 254-262 

Analysis of antimitotic action of certain quinones. (E. Friedmann, D. H. Marrian 
& 1. Simon-Reuss) 263-270 


3 : December 1948 


A simple recording impulse counter. (R. H. Thorp) 271-272 

Systemic effects of adenosine triphosphate. (N. Emmelin & W. Feldberg) 273-284 

The maintenance of a filarial infection (Litomosoides carinii) for chemotherapeutic 
investigations. (F. Hawking & P. Sewell) 285-296 

Phenylthiourethanes as local anaesthetics. (Y.-T. Huang, Y.-W. Yieh & 
1. Chang) 297 

Curare-like action of peeetote bis-quaternary ammonium salts. (R. B. 
Barlow & H. R. Ing) 298-304 

The antibacterial activity of some synthetic compounds related to penicillin, 
(G. Brownlee & M. Woodbine) 305-308 

Studies on the blood-brain barrier. 1. The basis of dosage for animals of 
various weights. (O. L. Davies & E. W. Hurst) 309-314 

The decarboxylation of 8-3 : 4-dihydroxyphenylserine (noradrenaline carboxylic 
acid). (H. Blaschko, P. Holton & G. H. S. Stanley) 315-319 

Activation of paludrine. (F. Hawking & W. L. M. Perry) 320-325 

A comparison of the irritant action of conessine, isoconessine, and neoconessine. 
(R. P. Stephenson & N. K. Dutta) 326-327 


I. Pressor analogues of methyl 
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A modification of the method of Dale < Laidlaw for standardization of postericr 
pituitary extract. (P. Holton) 328-334 

Sulphydryl addition compounds of some quinones and related substances in their 
action on the growth of normal cells. (E. Friedmann, D. H. Marrian & 
Simon-Reuss) 335-340 

The action of choline derivatives on isolated rabbit auricles when arrested by 
paludrine. (J. R. Vane) 341-345 

The inhibitory action of paludrine on the secretion of gastric juice. (J. H. Buri 
& J. R. Vane) 346-349 

The effect of paludrine on gastric secretion in man. (J. R. Vane, J. M. Walk + 
& C. B. W. Parry) 350-351 

The — of paludrine on human gastric secretion. (R. Doll & R. Schneide:) 


The action of antagonists of acetylcholine on the vessels of the rabbit’s ear. 
(J. H. Burn & N. K. Dutta) 354-361 


4: March 1949 


Actions of sodium azide. (J. D. P. Graham) 1-6 

A kymographic study of the action of drugs on the liver fluke (Fasciola hepatica). 
(M. R. A. Chance & T. E. Mansour) 7-13 

Some pharmacological actions of paludrine. (J. R. Vane) 14-21 

The action of synthetic curarizing compounds on skeletal muscle and sympathet.c 
ganglia both normal and denervated. (E. Bilbring & F. Depierre) 22-28 

—————— antagonism and inhibition of cholinesterases. (H. Blaschko, 

. Bilbring & T. C. Chou) 29-32 

The action of local anaesthetics and d-tubocurarine on the isolated intestine «f 
the rabbit and guinea-pig. (W. Feldberg & R. C. Y. Lin) 33-44 

The effect of N-methylation on certain iminazolines. (C. W. Gowdey) 45-50 

The toxicity of vesicants and some other compounds to the pyruvate oxidase 
system (brain). (R. A. Peters & R. W. Wakelin) 51-62 

The vasodepressor action of noradrenaline. (G. B. West) 63-67 

Miracil. Clinical trial on patients infected with Schistosoma haematobium aud 
S. mansoni. (D. M. Blair, F. Hawking, C. V. Meeser & W. F. Ross) 68-80 

Antimalarial compounds as antagonists of adenosine. (J. Madinaveitia & 
J. Raventos) 81-92 

The effect of hepatectomy on the action of certain anaesthetics in rats. (J. M. 
Walker & C. B. W. Parry) 93-97 

The pharmacology of the optical isomers of amidone (2-dimethylamino-4: 
4-diphenylheptan-S-one). (R. H. Thorp) 98-104 

Antimitotic action of maleimide and related substances. 
D. H. Marrian & I. Simon-Reuss) 105-108 

flow’ organ-bath techniques. (F. N. Fastier & C. S. W. Reid) 
109-11 


(E. Friedmann, 


British Journal of Physical Medicine 
11 : March-April 1948 


Physics in the life of a surgeon. (H. S. Souttar) 34-40 

Physical medicine and geriatric problems. (T. H. Howell) 40-42 

Post-hospital rehabilitation. (S. A. S. Malkin) 42-43 

Osteoarthritis in industry. (O. Savage) 43-47 

Rehabilitation after injury. Some problems in an engineering works. (G. F. 
Keatinge) 47-48 

British doctors visit Czechoslovakia. (B. Kiernander) 49-51 

The spa and the patient. Principles of selection. (P. Mayer) 52-53 

Suggested improvements in terminology. (W. Summer) 53-55 

The complex behaviour of high-frequency currents in simple circuits. 


(P. Bauwens) 55 
11 : May-June 1948 
Beary cotton potentials used in the study of dynamic action. (C. E. L. Allen) 


The mind-body relationship. (W. Barlow) 74-80 

The treatment of cerebral palsy. (J. H. Crosland) 81-85 

Some efficacious methods in physical medicine. 1. Shoulder raising and neck 
exercises in the treatment of brachial neuralgia. (K. N. Lloyd) 85-387. 
2. Remedial exercises in postural defects of the feet. (D. M. Baker) 87-88 


: July-August 1948 


General medicine and the sacl Ban, disorders. (Horder) 98-101 

—— valve stimulators: their value and limitations. (A. E. Ritch’e) 
1 

Use of the traxator in non-articular rheumatism: a clinical assessment. (F. Bach 
& L. N. Yhap) 110-113 

The physical treatment of certain functional disorders of the intestinal tract. 
(N. Kellgren) 113-115 

An electronic method for immediate visual recording of the pulse rate. 
(W. Rotheram) 115 


11 : September-October 1948 


Electromyography. (P. Bauwens) 130-136 

Osteoarthritis and its treatment. (E. Fletcher) 136-140 

The epileptic in industry. (J. T. Fox) 140-144 

Manual vibrations and nerve frictions: with special reference to peripheral facial 
paralysis. (E. Cyriax) 144-146 


11 : November-December 1948 


Rehabilitation of the elderly patient. (T. H. Howell) 161 

The contribution of physical medicine. 
1 

Physical medicine in geriatrics. (M.W. Warren) 167-169 

The role of occupational ad in the rehabilitation of quadripleg.cs 
(G. Gingras & G. Hardy) 170-172 

Physical treatment in the rheumatic diseases and in some other painful conditic as. 
(H. A. Burt) 173-177 

Social and economic aspects of the rheumatic diseases. (J. M. Mackintost & 
J. Knowelden) 177-183 


12 : January-February 1949 


Physical disability in industrial recruits. (J. - Manning) 2-6 
Domiciliary physiotherapy. (F. Bach) 6-10 
Rheumatoid arthritis. (W. S. Tegner) 10-13 


(L. Z. Cos:n) 
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March-April 1949 


Physical medicine in Canada. (T. H. Coffey) 30-34 

Epidermophytosis: preventive measures at pit-head baths. (J. B. Adamson & 
W. G. Annan) 34-37 

Medical electronics: report of an international congress. (M. Michaelis) 38-42 

Hydrotherapy. (M. B. Ray) 43-46 


British Journal of Plastic Surgery 
: April 1948 


Plastic surgery in the training of a surgeon. (J. P. Ross) 4-7 

Congenital absence of the penis. (H. Gillies) With embryological considerations. 
(R. J. Harrison) 8-28 

Leformities of the male urethra. (A. McIndoe) 29-47 

The treatment of lymphoedema. (R. Mowlem) 48-55 

Pollicisation of the index finger. Report of a completed case utilising a normal 
index finger. (J. B. Cuthbert) 56-59 

Tne technique of pollicisatiou of the index finger. (F. T. Moore) 60-68 

‘The “ horse-shoe” web flap in the treatment of syndactyly. (M. C. Oldfield) 


69-72 
1: July 1948 


F.tropion corrected by bridge-pedicle graft. (H. B. Stallard) 77-80 

Some observations on anaemia in patients with burns. (F. Braithwaite & F. T. 
Moore) 81-86 

A case of anal reconstruction by means of local skin flaps. (J. Penn) 87-88 

f..duplication of mouth, tongue, and mandible. (C. R. McLaughlin) 89-95 

An unusual leg flap. (A. C. Buchan) 96-98 

Breast reduction and lactation. (A. Ragnell) 99-103 

A visit to the annual meeting of the American Association of Plastic Surgeons. 
(R. P. Osborne) 104-109 

Ziazag modification of the tubed-pedicle flap. (J. Penn) 110 
Columella reconstruction. A case of nasal deformity resulting from syphilis. 
(M. H. Shaw & S. R. Fell) 111-116 

Serial excision (as applied to a naevus of the cheek). (J. S. P. Wilson) 117-118 

Notes on the reconstruction of the thumb. (H, E. Blake) 119-122 

Fractures of the malar-zygomatic compound. A review of the results of treatment 
in 153 consecutive patients. (O. T. Mansfield) 123-126 

A case of ankylosis of the left temporo-mandibular joint of thirty years’ duration. 
(W. Bakewell) 127-130 

Comparison of the cutaneous sensory pattern of different regions of the body. 
\ preliminary note (J. Hutchison, J. S. Tough & G. M. Wyburn) 131-144 


1 : October 1948 


Observations on hypospadias: including the i; results of Ombrédanne’s urethro- 
plastic operation. (A. M. Loughran) 147-15 

A simple method of estimating blood flow with ve reference to the circulation 
in pedicled skin flaps and tubes. (W. Hynes) 159-171 

Facial injuries followed by meningitis, with recovery: case report. (A. J. B. 
Phillips) 172-175 

Repair of nasal defects with free auricular grafts. Report of four cases. 
(J. Szlazak) 176-180 

Plastic surgery in the treatment of malignancy. (H. P. Pickerill) 181-186 

Studies in cellular growth. (M. Maltz) 187-205 

Melanosis of the eyelids. (F. Braithwaite) 206-211 

The subcutaneous transplantation of skin. (S. Gordon) 212-216 


1: January 1949 


Prefabricated autogenous ear cartilages. (H. E. Blake) 220-231 

Treatment of burns. A return to basic principles. (A. B. Wallace) 232-244 

Osteoporosis following burns. (N. Owens) 245-256 

Complications and sequele of untreated fractures of the facial bones and their 
treatment. (F. T. Moore & T. G. Ward) 257-267 

Pressure sores in paraplegic patients. (R. Battle) 268-273 

Operative treatment of abdominal obesity, especially pendulous abdomen. 
(J. Foged) 274-283 

Some observations on Curling’s ulcer. (F. Braithwaite & P. H. Beales) 284-287 


2: April 1949 


The use of fluorescein in estimating the blood flow in pedicled skin flaps and tubes. 
W. Hynes & A. G.Macgregor) 4-12 

Malignant disease of the face and scalp: excisionandrepair. (G.M. FitzGibbon 
& D. C. Bodenham) 13-20 

Some observations on the treatment of the dorsal burn of the hand. (F. Braithwaite 
& J. Watson) 21-31 

Measurement of joint ranges: suggestions for simplicity. (J. P. Reidy) 32-37 

A report on three unusual cleft lips. (F. Braithwaite & J. Watson) 38-49 

Haemangiomata. (J. P. Reidy) 50-56 

Clinical observations on the use of dibromopropamidine (M & B 1270) for surface 
infections, with particular reference to B. Proteus vulgaris and Ps. pyocyanea. 
(A. H. Champion & A. McDowall) 57-60 

Absence of the septal cartilage with retarded nasal development. (C. R. 
McLaughlin) 61-64 

A new instrument for rhinoplastic surgery. (S. S. Tausend) 65-66 

Acase of turban tumour. (D.C. Bodenham) 67-70 


British Journal of Radiology 
21 : April 1948 


Ossifying haematomata and other simple lesions mistaken for sarcomata. The 
responsibility of biopsy. (J. F. Brailsford) 157-170 

The significance of certain measurements of the skull in the diagnosis of basilar 
impression. (M. McGregor) 171-181 

Observations on the development of graphite pneumoconiosis. (L. Dunner) 
1x2-185 

Accuracy in radon work. (H.C. Webster) 186-188 

The presentation and analysis of the results of radiotherapy. (J. W. Boag) 


189-203 
A Viscous diodone as a substitute for iodised oil. (M. W. H. Mackay) 204-205 
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21 : May 1948 
bag rm og protection in radium therapy. (C. W. Wilson & J. R. Greening) 
The value of platelet counts in radiotherapy. (W. M. C. Brown) 221-225 
Radiology in heart surgery. (T. H. Sellors) 226-235 
Engelmann’s disease : osteopathia — sclerotisans multiplex infantilis. 
Report of a case. (H. R. Sear) 236-241 
Tibia vara. A case of doubtful aetiology. (H. Morris) 242-243 
Experimental X irradiation of the rat thyroid. (A. E. Bender) 244-248 
Mammary cancer: the place of surgery and of radiotherapy in its ae 
Part II. Radiotherapeutic — (G. E. Richards) 249-258 


21 : June 1948 


The effect of beta rays on cells cultivated in vitro. (I. Lasnitzki) 265-269 

The treatment of cancer of the maxillary antrum by radium, (M.C. Tod) 270-275 

A theoretical study of the results of i. nization measurements in water with X-ray 
and gamma-ray beams. (L. F. Lamerton) 276-286 

Plain radiography of the skull in the diagnosis of intracranial tumours. 
(D. Stenhouse) 287-300 

A simple apparatus for making rapid serial radiographs of small objects, 
(G. E. H. Foxon) 301-304 

Some aspects of radiology in war-time Germany. (G. E. Donovan) 305-308 

Carcinoma of the duodenum. (K. Mendl & C. H. Tanner) 309-310 


21 : July 1948 


Advances in the design of X-ray diagnostic equipment. (A. Nemet) 319-329 

The chromophobe adenoma of the pituitary. An evaluation of its treatment 
and some case reports. (W. G. Evans & G. Picciotto) 330-336 

Vacuum intervertebral discs. (E. Samuel) 337-339 

Case for diagnosis. (F. Retief) 340-341 

Armillifer armillatus. A note on three cases of calcification of the cysts in man. 
(G. M. Ardran) 342-345 

Volvulus of the caecum, (H. Jungmann) 346 

A Geiger-Miiller counter for measuring the beta-ray activity of liquids, and its 
application to medical tracer experiments. (N. Veall) 347 351 

A theoretical study of the results of ionization measurements in water with X-ray 
and gamma-ray beams. Part II. Discussion on results of calculations and 
comparison with a (L. F. Lamerton) 352-364 


: August 1948 


The place of physics in the otis of the medical radiologist. Presidential 
address. (G. Stead) 373 379 

<< eee in the diagnosis of congenital heart disease. (K. D. Keele) 

80. 

Angiocardiography applied to ae heart disease: observations on the 
radiology and technique. (J. A. Brocklebank) 393-397 

Calcified splenic infarctions. Report of a case. (G. L. Hardman) 398-399 

Multiple tuberculous lesions of the spine. (J. L. Feuchtwanger) 400-405 

The irradiation treatment of carcinoma of the breast. (F, M. Allchin & C. W. 
Wilson) 406-413 

Time-intensity factors in X-irradiation. (E. Paterson & M. V. Thompson) 
414-419 

A negative feed-back dosage-rate meter. (R. J. Herbert) 420-424 

A note on a self-sealing insulator for a high pressure ionization chamber. 


(J. Read) 425-426 
21 : September 1948 


The réntgen ray examination of the paranasal sinuses with particular reference 
to the frontal sinuses. (S. Welin) 431-437 

The pathological gall bladder. (F. Greenwood & E. Samuel) 438-445 

Radiological determination of the level of the diaphragm in emphysema. 
(M. Grossmann & H. Herxheimer) 446-448 

A further report on factors in the aetiology of osteochondritis of the spine. 
(F. H. Kemp & D. C. Wilson) 449-451 

Note on a type of flexion fracture of the spine. (G. Q. Chance) 452-453 

Approximate theoretical solution of a problem of scattering of soft X-rays 
(, between 0.25 and 0.56 A) and its consequences in medical radiology. (R. H. 
de Waard) 454-463 

Radiation myelitis of the cervical spinal cord. (G. Boden) 464-469 

A method of checking the centring of X-ray tubes. (A. D. O’Connor & L. F. 
Lamerton) 470-471 

Angiocardiographic experiments on the pathogenesis of adrenalin pulmonary 
oedema in rabbits. (A. Elkeles) 472-476 


21 : October 1948 


Observations upon the lymphopenia of X-ray irradiation. (C. H. G. Price) 
481-493 

Surface and emergent doses in radiotherapy. (J. R. Clarkson & R. J. T. Herbert) 
494-500 

Radiotherapy in dermatological conditions. (R. T. Brain) 501-507 

Penetrating ulcer of the descending duodenum with severe secondary anaemia 
caused by a foreign body. (A. Elkeles) 508-510 

Note on an apparatus for angiocardiography. (T. H. Hills) 511-512 

Some observations on certain congenital abnormalities of the hand in African 
natives. (J. H. Smitham) 513-518 

Gastric varices. (E. Samuel) 519-522 

Appendix situated within the thorax. (R. Fawcitt) 523-525 

Appendiceal calculus. (G. R. Airth) 526-527 


21 : November 1948 


Some tracer and therapeutic studies with artificial radioactivity. Sir James 
Mackenzie Davidson Memorial Lecture. (J. H. Lawrence) 531-543 

Microradiography applied to botany. (A. E. Barclay & D. Leatherdale) 
544-551 


Radioactive iodine as a diagnostic aid for intra-thoracic goitre. (G. Ansell & 
J. Rotblat) 552-558 

The relation of radiosensitivity and radiocurability to the histology of tumour 
tissue. (A. Gliicksmann) 559-566 

A preliminary note on some biological effects of alpha radiation on the frog 
tadpole. (K. Tansley, L. H. Gray & F. G. Spear) 567-570 

Vertical fracture of the patella. (G. F. Dommisse & M. H. Fainsinger) 571-574 

Radiological demonstration of ascaris infestation. (C. Strang & C. K. Warrick) 
575-578 
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21 : December 1948 


Carcinoma of the breast: Symposium. 
I. Results from statistical research. (J. Clemmesen) 583-590 
Il. “ Precancerous conditions ” of the breast. (E. K. Dawson) 590-594 
Ill. Prognosis in carcinoma of the breast. (R. W. Scarff) 594-596 
IV. Discussion on carcinoma of breast. (S. Cade) 596-599 
V. The value of simple mastectomy and radiotherapy in the treatment of 
cancer of the breast. (R. McWhirter) 599-610 ; 
VI. The surgical aspect of carcinoma of the breast. (R. C. B. Ledlie) 610-617 
A sail-like triangular projection from the mediastinum: a radiographic appearance 
of the thymus gland. (F. H. Kemp) 618-624 — 
The radiological diagnosis of chronic amoebic colitis. (E. Samuel) 625-631. 
A mobile Geiger-Miller tube counting system and some of its medical applications. 
(R. C. Turner & W. K. Sinclair) 632-637 


22 : January 1949 


The Mackenzie Davidson Memorial Lecture, 1948. “. . . The future comes 
apace, What shall defend the interim? ..." (E. R. Carling) 1-10 

Radiological diagnosis of intestinal obstruction by means of direct radiography. 
(J. H. Middlemiss) 11-24 

Some aspects of the mucosal pattern in the diagnostic study of carcinoma of the 
stomach. (G. Steiner) 25-32 

An investigation into some factors affecting X-ray dose distribution and its 
measurement. (R. Oliver & L. A. W. Kemp) 33-43 . 

Report on the installation of a ten gramme teleradium unit. (J. H. Martin, 
T. J. Tulley & E. B. Harriss) 44-48 

A further survey of radiation sickness with particular reference to its treatment 
by pyridoxine. (L. M. Shorvon) 49-55 

22 : February 1949 

The vascularisation of the human stomach: a preliminary note on the shunting 
effect of trauma. (A, E. Barclay & F. H. Bentley) 62-67 

The diagnosis of chronic subdural haematoma in children and adolescents. 
G. W. D. Bull) 68-80 

An aluminium filter for use in localisation of the placental site. (F. Reid) 81-83 

Cysticercosis: discussion and presentation of a case. (W. H. McMenemey & 
A. A. Vickers) 84-87 

Chordomata: with report of a sacro-coccygeal case. (H. Halper) 88-89 

The influence of tumour histology, duration of symptoms and age of patient on 
the radiocurability of cervix tumours. (M. Gilmour, A. Gliicksmann & 
F. G. Spear) 90-95 

The integral dose received from a uniformly distributed radioactive isotope. 


(F. Bush) 96-105 
Some experiments with a 14 Mev. betasynchrotron. (D. J. Allen-Williams & 
R. K. Appleyard) 106-109 
A method of estimating the time at which a counting rate changes, using a Geiger- 
Miller counter. (S. B. Osborn & H. P. Wright) 110-116 
22 : March 1949 


Radiographic studies showing the induction of a segmentation pattern in the 
small intestine in normal human subjects. (A. C. Frazer, J. M. French & 
M. D. Thompson) 123-136 

Bronchography—the methods by which it may be performed and the factors 
influencing the choice of method employed. Part I. (A. A. Vickers) 137-151 

Pulmonary actinomycosis. (S. F. Oosthuizen & M. H. Fainsinger) 152-155 

bag Poe estimation of the bi-spinous diameter in pelvimetry. (J. B. Hartley) 
1 = 

A simple apparatus for aimed exposures. (S. D. Kilner) 158-159 

Clinical radiation dosage. (L. Cohen) 160-163 

A radon purification apparatus. (H.C. Sutton) 164-168 

The construction and performance of a high pressure condenser ionization 
chamber. (F. W. Spiers) 169-172 

A note on tangential irradiation without the use of bolus packing. (J. R. 


Clarkson) 173-176 7 
22 : April 1949 


Symposium on small field X-ray therapy for deep-seated tumours, with special 
reference to rotation techniques. (P.R. Steed, A. D.O’Connor, L. F. Lamerton, 
J. G. Winternitz, W. V. Mayneord & D. W. Smithers) 185-209 

be =< X-ray films in beam direction for X-ray therapy. (W. A. Copcutt) 

10- 

A note on the Klein-Nishina formulae for the Compton scattering of photons by 
electrons, with table. (R. K. Appleyard & D. J. Allen-Williams) 215 

The use of CO, and air as antispasmodics. (P. Cave) 216-223 

Bronchography—the methods by which it may be performed and the factors 
influencing the choice of method employed. PartIl. (A. A. Vickers) 224-233 

A home-made viewing box employing fluorescent illumination. (J. Aspin) 234 


British Journal of Social Medicine 
2: January 1948 


A study of the incidence of disease in a whaling expedition to the Antarctic pelagic 
whaling grounds. (R. A. M. Case) 1-17 

Army experience of syphilis therapy. (C. C. M. James, D. G. Mackay & J. T. 
Wright) 18-28 

—— puberty. Part I. (H. Hogben, J. A. H. Waterhouse & L. Hogben) 


2: April 1948 
Bed-states in the Dominions. (R. Padley) 45-52 
The Swedish bed-state. (G. Dahlberg) 53-54 
Returns of sickness from ships of the Royal Navy (1945-46): a contribution to 
medical climatology. (J. A. F. Roberts) 55-65 
Social and nutritional factors in adolescent osteochondritis of the spine. (F. H. 
Kemp, D. C. Wilson & E. Emrys-Roberts) 66-70 
(F. H. Kemp, D. C. Wilson, W. M. Fish 
2: July 1948 


American medical services. (T. McKeown) 77-105 
The significance of nuptiality with respect to interpretation of sex differences. 
M. M. Johnstone & M. E. Hosker) 106-122 


Hereditary mesodermal dystrophy. 
& W. Stobie) 71-73 
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2 : October 1948 


Sickness and stress in operational flying. (D. D. Reid) 123-131 

The gerontological aspects of atheroma. An approach to a pathology of 
senescence. (E. Geiringer) 132-138 

An application to a laboratory problem of discriminant function analysis in- 
volving more than two groups. (R. F. Jennison, J. B. Penfold & J. A. PF 
Roberts) 139-148 

The statistical specificity of a code personnel cypher sequence. (L. Hogben «. 


K. W. Cross) 149-152 
3 : January 1949 


Biological factors affecting family size. (F. A. E. Crew) 1-9 

Studies of the diet of students at Edinburgh University. (A. H. Kitchin, R. Pas:- 
more, M. Pyke & G. M. Warnock) 10-28 

Mortality from rheumatic heart disease in children and young adults in England 
and Wales. (J. Knowelden) 29-41 


British Journal of Surgery 
35 : April 1948 


A study in intravascular thrombosis with some new conceptions of the mechanis:2 
of coagulation. (H. Cummine & R. N. Lyons) 337-363 

The surgery of duodenal ulcer. (C. Wells & A. C. Brewer) 364-374 

Some interesting gastrojejunal lesions. (J. Moroney) 374-376 

The surgical treatment of anastomotic ulcer. An analysis of thirty-eight cases. 
(F. S. A. Doran) 377-382 

An important anomaly of the right hepatic duct and its bearing on the operation 
of cholecystectomy. (M. Paul) 383-385 

Occult bone metastases. (R. Shackman & C. V. Harrison) 385-389 

Whole skin-graft repair of inguinal hernia. An account of 163 operations, with 
a follow-up of 136 operations at 12 months. (C. M. Marsden) 390-394 

Indirect inguinofemoral hernia. (T. A. Quilliam) 395-396 

Trauma of the hand. (J. M. Duncan) 397-406 

Perirenal tumours: with a report of a further case of perirenal fibrosarcoma. 
(H. G. Hanley) 406-410 

An osseous dystrophy with many pseudo-fractures. (J. F. Curr) 411-414 

a of fractures. (J. J. R. Duthie, J. G. Macleod & R. J. G. Sinclair) 

Epiphrenic diverticulum of the oesophagus: with report of a case treated surgicaily, 
(W. R. Forrester-Wood) 418-420 

Foreign body perforations in Meckel’s diverticulum. (D. A. Macfarlane) 421-423 

Chronic thyroiditis: a case showing features of both Riedel’s and Hashimoto's 
thyroiditis. (W. R. Merrington) 423-426 

rey in a thoracic stomach. (Congenital short oesophagus.) (R. Mailer) 

6-42 

Paralaryngeal actinomycosis. Report of an early case with short review of the 

condition. (P. Childs) 429-430 


36 : July 1948 


Hyperplastic callus formation, with or without evidence of a fracture, in osteo- 
genesis imperfecta. With an account of the histology. (H. A. T. Fairbank & 
S. L. Baker) 1-16 

Solitary plasmocytoma of bone with renal changes. (G. Lumb) 16-22 

A case of polyostotic fibrous dysplasia. (A.C. Bingold) 22-26 

Tantalum in the repair of traumatic skull defects, (W. Lewin, M. P. Graham & 
G. B. Northcroft) 26-41 

Lymphadenoid goitre. (H. M. Goldberg & J. Davson) 41-48 

Gas cysts of the intestine. (J. D. T. Jones) 49-50 

A case of intussusception caused by endometriosis of ileum. (K. Cunningham & 
K. V. Smith) 50-51 

Congenital obstruction of the colon in an adult. (D. K. Reid) 52-54 

Caecal faecolith. A report on two cases. (A. J. Walker) 55-58 

'" ome of volvulus of the stomach in a diaphragmatic hernia. (H. A. Kidd) 


A study of peptic ulcer in Nigeria. (M. Ellis) 60-65 

Atypical Crohn’s disease. A report of three cases. (M. J. Bennett-Jones & 
G. F. Wigglesworth) 66-70 

Carcinoma of the oesophagus: a clinico-pathological study. (R.W.Raven)70-73 

The operation of prefrontal leucotomy. (E. C. Dax & E. J. Radley-Smith) 74-78 

Recurrent epithelioma of lip. (P. P. Cole) 79-81 

Interstitial-cell tumours of the testicle: with a report on acase. (I. 1. Price) 81-83 

Histopathology of the semisquamous epithelial layer in the small intestine. 
(F. Duran-Jorda) 84-87 

Radical mastectomy. (H. Atkins) 87-90 

Defect in the broad ligament and its association with intestinal strangulation. 
(A. Baron) 91-94 ie 

Ruptured quadriceps. A clinical study. (E. I. Lloyd) 94-97 

Rupture and suture of femoral vein. (C. Wells) 97-98 

Foreign body in the abdomen. (N. J. Nicholson) 98 

Complete congenital absence of the vagina associated with bilateral herniae of 
uterus, tubes, and ovaries. (G. R. Thomson) 99-100 

Malignant degeneration of an anal fistula. (F.S. A. Doran) 100-101 

A case of neurinoma of the vagus nerve in the neck. (R.S. Murley) 101-103 

Large ulcerating sebaceous cyst of forehead. (A. C. Lovett-Campbell) 103 


36 : October 1948 
113-129 The technique and the complications. (V. Ridde 


Argentaffinoma of the gastro-intestinal tract. (D. R. K. Reid) 130-139 

Neurogenic tumours of the stomach. (R. L. Canney) 139-147 

The bilharzial ureter. Some observations on the surgical pathology and surcical 
treatment. (N. Makar) 148-155 

Venous obstruction in the upper extremity. (E. S. R. Hughes) 155-163 ’ 

Implantation of secondaries from a renal carcinoma hypernephroma ”) wi: hin 
the ureteric lumen. (J. B. Macalpine) 164-168 

Megalo-ureter: a report of two cases. (J. H. Carver) 168-172 

A case of traumatic pararenal pseudohydronephrosis. (G. Cleland) 172-174 

Fistula between the rectum and urinary tract. (N. Wyndham) 175-181 

Accessory urethral canal in the male. (P. H. Schurr) 181-184 

Subphrenic abscess. A critical survey of twelve cases. (R. S. Hunt) 185-197 

<2 ‘cee intraperitoneal haemorrhage. (A. C. Brewer & R. Marcus) 


Radical mastectomy. 
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Pulmonary resection for metastic malignancy. Three cases secondary t 
nephroma. (D. Robb) 200-202 

Spontaneous rupture of the splenic artery. (J. F. E. Gillam) 203-204 

Duodeniocolic fistula complicating carcinoma coli. (E. P. H. Drake & J. F. 
Goodwin) 204-208 

Glossopharyngeal neuralgia: extracranial neurectomy. (J.T. Morrison) 208-209 


36 : January 1949 


Plain radiography in intraspinal protrusion of lumbar intervertebral disks: a 
correlation with operative findings. (A. C. Begg & M. A. Falconer) 225-239 

nesw Pyograms in cerebral abscess. (G. K. Tutton & W. H. T. Shepherd) 

A study of post-operative pulmonary atelectasis. (J. Goodwin) 256-263 

Sc ne observations on the functional anatomy of inguinal hernia and its bearing 
on the operative treatment. (D. H. Patey) 264-267 

Total denudation of the penis. (A. R. Banham) 268-270 

Thymoma: with a report of 5 cases. (H. Reid & R. Marcus) 271-279 

The anal intermuscular septum. (F. R. Wilde) 279-285 

Investigation and treatment of arterial disturbances in the lower limbs. (C. Jones 
R. E. Steiner) 286-294 

In'ection treatment of varicose veins. Radiological and histological investi- 
‘ations of methods. (J. B. Kinmonth & D. J. Robertson) 294-300 

Spontaneous herniation through the transverse mesocolon. A review of the 
literature and the report of a case. (H. W. Gallagher) 300-305 

A case of osteitis fibrosa cystica. (E. W. Thomas) 306-309 

Tr —— false aneurysm simulating bone sarcoma. (D.C. Bowie & A. W. Kay) 

The solitary thyroid nodule and thyrotoxicosis. (H. L. M. Roualle) 312-314 

Poxt’s puffy tumour. (L. Rogers) 315-316 

Foam-cell granuloma in chronic pyonephrosis simulating tuberculosis. (H. J. 
Barrie) 316-319 

Lk —, diverticulitis in the transverse colon. (H. E. Lockhart-Mummery) 

A case of thymolipoma, With observations on a possible relationship to intra- 
thoracic lipomata. (G. F. M. Hall) 321-324 

Tw ) = of persistent jejunitis following partial gastrectomy. (J. L. Stephen) 

A complication of cholecystgastrostomy. Fruit skins in the gall bladder. 
(. Borrie) 326-327 

Spontaneous ventral hernia. Two cases of para-inguinal hernia. (J. Grierson 
& A, Leacock) 327-328 

A radiological appearance of the papilla vateri in pancreatic disease. (N. M. 
Matheson & K. D. Keele) 329-331 

Chronic non-specific ulceration of caecum, (A.’H. Sangster) 331-332 


British Journal of Tuberculosis and Diseases of the Chest 


42 : January 1948 
Sarcoidosis. (L. M. Pautrier) 1-7 
On the Kveim reaction in Boeck’s disease. (H. Haxthausen) 7-11 
Sarcoid. (W. Freudenthal) 11-16 
Scrotal pneumocele and inguinal hernia complicating pneumoperitoneum therapy. 


(M. Nagley) 17-20 
42 : April 1948 
a? “pee pneumonolysis with lucite plombage. (J. B. Grow & R. E. Dwork) 


Myocardial metastasis by bronchial carcinoma and other neoplasms. (J. E. G. 
Pearson) 31-38 

Serous tuberculosis in East African natives. (S. R. Wood) 38-45 

Thoracoplasty in the tubercle gravidae. (J. P. McIntyre) 45-47 


42 : July 1948 


Open intra-pleural pneumonolysis in the treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis, 
(R. A. Smith) 51-58 

Pneumoperitoneum: its place in treatment. (R. Y. Keers) 58-66 

Polyarteritis nodosa with pulmonary manifestations and cardiac failure. 
(M. S. R. Hutt) 66-70 

complicating artificial pneumoperitoneum. (H. Meltzer) 


42 : October 1948 


Recent advances in rehabilitating the tuberculous. (F. Heaf) 75-83 
The chick-embryo in sanatorium practice. (J. Cuthbert & G. G. Davidson) 83-89 
Alveolar cell tumour of the lung. Report of a case. (R. 1. McCallum) 90-97 


43 : January 1949 


Pulsus paradoxus and pleurisy. (W. E. Gibb) 1-6 

Tuberculoma of the lung masquerading as encysted pleural effusion. (N. Wynn- 
Williams) 6-11 

A key to the classification of pulmonary tuberculosis. (M. Sekulich) 12-17 


complicating artificial pneumoperitoneum. (J. B. Morrison) 


British Journal of Urology 
21 : March 1949 


British Association of Urological Surgeons, Annual Meeting, 1948: 


Aetiological and therapeutic experiences concerning kidney and ureteric stones. 
Hellstrom) 9-16 
Bilateral renal calculi. (J.T. Tait) 17-19 
Vesical calculus in Norfolk. (J. M. R. Thomas) 20-23 
Radioscopy in nephrolithotomy. (N. J. Nicholson) 24-26 
Tubular calcification in the kidney. (L. N. Pyrah) 27-29 
The urinary citrate excretion in patients with renal calculi. (N. S. Conway, 
A. I. L. Maitland & J. B. Rennie) 30-38 
Discussion on urinary calculus. 39-46 
The technique and results of ureterocolic anastomosis by the extraperitoneal 
Toute. (E. W. Riches) 51-63 
Simultaneous bilateral ureterocolic anastomosis. (B. B. Hickey) 64-67 


Streptomycin in non-tuberculous urinary infections. (C. A. Wells & R. Marcus) 
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British Journal of Venereal Diseases 
24 : June 1948 


The treatment of early syphilis with penicillin, neoarsphenamine, and bismuth. 
(G. L. M. McElligott, F. J. G. Jefferiss & R. R. Willcox) 45-49 

The significance of pleuropneumonia-like or “‘ L organisms in non-gonococca 
urethritis, Reiter’s disease, and abacterial pyuria. (A. H. Harkness & 
A. Henderson-Begg) 50-58 

The psychological aspects of venereal disease. (E. D, Wittkower) 59-64 

Discussion on the psychological aspects of venereal disease. 7 

The laboratory aspects of sexual crime. (H. S. Holden) 68-69 

Discussion on the laboratory aspects of sexual crime. 70-71 me 

The Laughlen test: with particular reference to its suitability as a preliminary 
screen test. (B. R. Sandiford & A. M. Khal) 72-75 


24 : September 1948 


The treatment of neurosyphilis with penicillin. (J. P. Martin) 89-100 

Discussion on the treatment of neurosyphilis with penicillin. 100-103 P 

Gangrene of the toes in syphilis. Description of a case with a critical review of 
the literature. (E. J. Moynahan) 104-108 

Non-bacterial infection of the urinary tract. (W. E. Coutts) 109-120 

Discussion on non-bacterial infection of the urinary tract. 120-123 


24 : December 1948 


The pathology of gonorrhoea. (A. H. Harkness) 137-147 

Syphilis, tuberculosis, and sickle-cell anaemia: report of a case. (A. I. Suchett- 
Kaye) 148-150 

bar a Saint-Lazare in Paris: its past and present history. (P. Blum) 


Some account of the history of the treatment of syphilis. (J. J. Abraham) 153-161 


25 : March 1949 


Granuloma inguinale. (P. A. Clearkin) 1-8 

The use of vaginal and rectal cultures in the management of gonorrhoea in the 
female. (A. E. Wilkinson) 9-12 

The problem of the homosexual with venereal disease. (F.G. Macdonald) 13-15 

The teaching of venereology. (R. Lees) 16-25 Fe 

Impressions of postgraduate teaching on venereology in Paris: gonorrhoea. 
(G. Fayner) 26-27 J 

Venereal disease in the Bible. (R. R. Willcox) 28-33 


British Medical Journal 
1 : 3/4/48 


The Public Health Laboratory Service. (G. S. Wilson) 627-631 

Identification of medical a. Hoghee M. M Johnstone) 632-635 

Treatment of hyperidrosis. (H. A. Haxton) 6 

Immediate prostatectomy for retention of urine. (G. A. B. Walters) 638-640 

Some simple observations on transfusion reactions. (J. Wallace & R. D. Richards) 
640-643 


Iso-immunization by the blood factor N. (L. De Kromme & L. A. M. Van Der 
Spek) 643-644 
1: 10/4/48 


Surgical teaching in America. (A. E. Porritt) 673-677 F 

The Public Health Laboratory Service. Origin and development of public health 
laboratories. (G. S. Wilson) 677-682 

The Guterman test in a abortion. A report based on 100 consecutive 
cases. (S. Bender) 683- 

The Guterman test for pregnancy. (W. H. H. Merivale) 685-686 

Hydrolysis of protein in cartilage and bone. (P. Pincus) 687-689 : 

The yearly re-examination of a factory group by mass miniature radiography. 


(W. P. Dick) 689-691 
1: 17/4/48 


hemothera of cholera with a new sulphonamide compound (“ 6257"): 

and field trials. (S. S. Bhatnagar, J. de Sa, F. Fer- 
nandes & P. V. Divekar) 719-723 x 

Treatment of T. Brain, K. Crow, H. Haber, 
C. McKenny & J. W. Hadgraft -72 

Prevention of in the tropics. (H.R. Jolly) 726-728 

Effects of sex and thyroid hormones on the process of ageing in female rats. 
(V. Korenchevsky) 728-731 

Serum iron in normal women. (S. Dahl) 731-733 . 

Refractory iron-deficiency anaemia treated with intravenous saccharated oxide 
ofiron. (L.S. P. Davidson & R. H. Girdwood) 733-734 


1 : 24/4/48 


Folic acid. (J. F. Wilkinson) 771-776 ; 

Acute intussusception in childhood. (B. Morrison & D. Court) 776-780 

An unusual case of adrenal carcinoma: with a note on the application of a new 
colour test. (L. R. Broster & J. Patterson) 781-782 

Adrenal feminism due to carcinoma of the adrenal cortex. A case report and 
review of the literature. (C. N. Armstrong & J. Simpson) 782-784 

Idiosyncrasy to d-tubocurarine chloride. (T.C. Gray & J. Halton) 784-786 


1: 1/5/48 

Pernicious anaemia of pregnancy and the puerperium. (L. S. P. Davidson, 
R. H. Girdwood & J. R. Clark) 819-822 

Folic acid. (J. F. Wilkinson) 822-827 

Congenital megacolon: results of treatment by spinal anaesthesia. (E. D. Telford 
& H. A. Haxton) 827-828 

Megaloblastic anaemia of pregnancy: report of an unusual case. (M. Gillespie 
& A. M. Ramsay) 828-830 

Hereditary oedema (Milroy’s disease). (J. Braham & G. Howells) 830-832 

Two cases of periarteritis nodosa: with observations on aetiology, diagnosis, and 
treatment. (J. M. Sutherland) 832-835 

Accidental syphilis. (R. R. Willcox) 850-851 
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8/5/48 


Histamine. (J. H. Gaddum) 867-873 

“ Antistin”’ in dermatology. (J. Overton) 874-876 

“ Anthisan” in treatment of asthma and hay-fever. (N. Southwell) 877-880 

Chiasma lesion due to fall in epileptic fit. (R. Klein & P. P. O’Mallie) 880-881 

Juvenile general paralysis. A case with a spontaneous but short-lived remission. 
(W. L. Milligan) 881-882 

The centenary of British public health. Rise of health legislation in England and 
in London, (E. A. Underwood) 890-892 


: 15/5/48 
Aetiology, diagnosis, and treatment of early vitamin-deficiency states. (Z. A. 


Leitner) 917-922 
The treatment of neurosyphilis with penicillin. (J. P. Martin) 922-926 
(J. D. N. Nabarro) 929-931 


A case of acute porphyria. (E. Petrie) 926-929 

A case of acute mononitrobenzene poisoning. 

a ossification of an appendicular mucocele. (1. Juvara & U. Borcescu) 
: 22/5/48 

Pulmonary oedema. (G. R. Pahl. 965-972 

A new conception of angina pectoris. (R. Wyburn-Mason) 972-975 

Tolerance limits to radiant heat. (D.L. Lloyd-Smith & K. Mendelssohn) 975-978 

Sudden death after intravenous sodium bismuth tartrate. (L. Goodman) 978-979 

A case of murine typhus in London. (T. B. Dunn) 979-980 


Two cases of tetanus neonatorum. (C. A. St. Hill & H. Lederer) 980-981 
The working of a hearing-aid clinic. (R. S. Stevenson) 990-992 


1 : 29/5/48 
Pneumoconiosis of coal-miners. (C. M. Fletcher) 1015-1022 
Deficiency scrotal dermatitis in P.O.W.s in the Far East. (A. W. Frankland) 
\ 


1023-1026 
Streptomycin in bubonic plague. (C. Haddad & A. Valero) 1026-1027 
Solitary myeloma of the mandible. (R. Spitzer & L. W. Price) 1027-1028 
Significance of the gram test for bacteria - relation to penicillin bacteriostasis. 
(M. George & K. M. Pandalai) 1028-1029 


Lugol’s solution in failing lactation. (D. P. Nicholson) 1029-1030 


5/6/48 


The lipotropic factors in experimental cirrhosis. (E. A. Sellers, C. C. Lucas & 
C. H. Best) 1061-1065 

Pneumoconiosis of coal-miners. (C. M. Fletcher) 1065-1074 

Intestinal lesions in  —_— hypertension, with report of a case. 
Cunningham) 1075-1077 

Siliceous granuloma due to talc. A cause of post-operative peritoneal adhesions. 
(W. A. Mackay & J. B. Gibson) 1077-1078 

“ Tuberculosis ” (coexistant with carcinoma of the uterus) shown to be siliceous 
granuloma. (G. H. Smith) 1078-1079 

Siliceous granuloma due to surgical talc as a cause of peritoneal adhesion. 
(W. Walker) 1079 

The liver in infective hepatitis. (K. Damodaran) 1079-1082 

Torula histolytica infection of central nervous system. (F. R. 


P. H. Denton) 1082-1083 
Problems of international travel. (H. S. Gear) 1092-1094 
: 12/6/48 


Pulmonary valvulotomy for the relief of : cme pulmonary stenosis. 
of three cases. (R. C. Brock) 1121-11 
B.C.G. vaccination: is it of any value in a of tuberculosis? (A. Wallgren) 


1126-1129 

The efficacy of B.C.G. vaccination. (H. Malmros) 1129-1132 

Exposure to D.D.T. (A. Anderson & M. A. Khorram) 1132-1134 

Traumatic pseudo-cyst of the pancreas with pleural effusion. Report of two cases. 
(B. J. Bickford) 1134-1135 

Balanced-pulse galvanism. Application of a new principle avoiding ionization 
effects. (C. E. G. Wickham) 1136-1137 


1 : 19/6/48 
The lymphatic connexions of the subarachnoid space. An experimental study 
of the dispersion of particulate matter in the cerebrospinal fluid, with special 
reference to the pathogenesis of poliomyelitis. (E. J. Field & J. B. Brierley) 


1167-1171 
ety of the 1947 outbreak of poliomyelitis in Eccles. (W. P. Sweetnam) 
(G. J. Dixon) 1175-1178 


1172-11 
The na ond of poliomyelitis in a military camp in 1947. 
Aberrant endometrial tissue and intussusception. (E. M. Southern) 1178-1180 
Neonatal Bact. coli meningitis after prolonged labour. (H. R. Duval & J. T. 
Burrowes) 1180-1182 
Cervical sympathetic paralysis (J. D. Craig & R. C. Fuller) 1182-1184 
Day nurseries and the man-power problem. (W. E. Cavenagh) 1184-1185 
Weight and blood pressure. (R. A. M. Scott) 1195-1196 


: 26/6/48 
Modern therapy in benign tertian malaria. (J. F. Monk) 1221-1225 
Demonstration of a persisting exo-erythrocytic culce in Plasmodium cynomolgi 
and its bearing on the production of relapses. (H. E. Shortt & P. C. C. Garn- 
ham) 1225-1228 
Bilharzial affection of the ureter. A study of 110 consecutive necropsies showing 
vesical bilharzias. (M. Gelfand) 1228-1230 
Recent trends in treatment of prostatic obstruction. (A. Jacobs) 1231-1234 
Lower-segment caesarean section. A new head extractor. (B. C. Murless) 
E. 


1234-1235 
Papillomata of bladder treated with podophyllin. 

(E. Broughton-Barnes, E. S. Duthie & B. Jolles) 
(R. T. Wells) 1246 


(G. J. 


Magarey & 


Report 


Preliminary report. 
Semple) 1235-1237 

Case of sarcoma of the larynx. 
1237 

An international standard for stretchers. 


GUIDE TO THE JOURNALS 


3/7/48 


The changing face of medicine. (L. Whitby) 1-6 

Medicine and the public health. (A. S. MacNalty) 6-9 

Administration of medicine. (E. R. Boland) 9-19 

The health and municipal hospital services of London. (A. Daley) 19-22 
The end of * compulsory ” vaccination. (M. Greenwood) 22-24 

The role of the part-time consultant. (G. Lowe & T. N. Rudd) 24-26 


10/7/48 


Thiouracil and its derivatives in the routine treatment of thyrotoxicosis. (FH. P 
Himsworth) 61-64 

Liver function tests in cases treated with thiouracil compounds. (J. Good in) 

The blood diastase and lipase changes in acute pancreatitis. (H. Wapshaw) 6: -70 

Streptomycin dermatitis in nurses. (J. Crofton & H. M. Foreman) 71-72 

Idiopathic hypersplenism: report of a case. (R. Semple) 72-74 

Peptic ulcer during pregnancy: with a report of a case of perforation. (D W., 
James) 74-75 

Aplastic anaemia in Simmond’s disease: 


B ) 75-77 
17/7/48 


Agents determining and ye the functions of the pars nervosa of the 
pituitary. (E. B. Verney) 119-123 

The use of post-pituitary extract in ppusteioies amounts in obstetrics. A pre- 
liminary report. (G. W. Theobald, A. Graham, J. Campbell, P. D. Gange & 
W. J. Driscoll) 123-127 

Cee nay and colectomy in ulcerative colitis. (H. Devine & J. Devine) 
127-131 

Death from inhibition, and its relation to shock. A critical survey. (A. L 
Kayssi) 131-134 

The cremasteric vessels and the repair of indirect inguinal hernia. (E. S. R. 
Hughes & J. T. Fathi) 135 

Hodgkin's disease: an unusual case with spinal symptoms. (O. D. Beresford & 
N. G. B. McLetchie) 136-137 

: 24/7/48 


Some aspects of the treatment = skin diseases. (J. T. Ingram) 187-191 

Globin insulin: a clinical study. (G. M. Wauchope) 191-194 

Renal cammmiioationntn diabetes mellitus: with special reference to the Kimmelstiel- 
Wilson lesion. (W.R. Gauld, A. L. Stalker & A. Lyail) 194-200 

Diabetic coma. (R. H. Micks) 200-203 

Treatment of chronic varicose ulcers by lumbar sympathectomy. (J. Borrice & 


E. V. Barling) 203-205 ‘ 
Treatment of anxiety states in general practice. (C. A. H. Watts) 214-216 


31/7/48 


Prognosis for surgically treated patients. (R. H. 


report of a case. (A. Bloom & C C. 


Continued hypertension. 
Smithwick) 237-243 
The sphenoid sinus. (A. W. Proetz) 243-245 
The surgical anatomy of the parotid gland. (H. Bailey) 245-248 
Acute uraemia. (S. G. Zondek) 248-25 
Fibrositis. (J. Cyriax) 251-255 
7/8/48 


(H. Dale) 281-283 
(D. R. Wood) 283-285 


Antihistamine substances. 

Caffeine and gastric secretion. 

Rectal cancer and preservation of function. (E.G. Muir) 286-290 

The clinical features of mustard-gas poisoning in man. (D. C. Sinclair) 290-294 

Treatment of typhoid carriers with penicillin and sulphathiazole. (R. M. Fry, 
R. E. Jones, B. Moore, M. T. Parker & S. Thomson) 295-296 

Paratyphoid osteomyelitis. Report of twocases. (R. Rozansky, E. N. Ehrenfeld 
& Y. Matoth) 297-298 

Salm. oranienburg septicaemia. Report of a further case. (C. N. Partington 

& T. V. Cooper) 298-299 


The question of lay psycho-analysis. (E. Glover) 308-309 


2: 14/8/48 


Recent advances in our knowledge of the Rh factor. (D. F. Cappell) 323-326 

Preliminary note on influence of heterospecific immunization of production of 
Rh antibodies. (J. J. van Loghem) 326-328 

How important is transfusion as a cause of haemolytic disease of the newborn? 
(G. Discombe & H. O.. Hughes) 329-330 

The evolution of gastric and duodenal ulceration. (J. D. Craig) 330-334 

Some problems of causalgic pain. A clinical and experimental study. 
Bingham) 334-338 

A fatal case of myelitis after anti-rabic vaccine. (I. Ansell) 338-340 

Peritoneoscopy. (J. Hosford) 348-349 


(J. A.W. 


21/8/48 


(R. S. Illingworth & T. Wright) 365-368 
(P. Ross) 369-374 
Observations on tuberculous meningitis = childhood: with special reference to 


Tubercles of the choroid. 
Occupational skin lesions due to pitch and tar. 


early diagnosis. (W. S. Craig) 374-37 
Stainless steel wire for closing yaa to incisions and for repair of hernia 
(A. L. Abel A. H. Hunt) 379-382 
‘“* Mushroom” poisoning due to Amanita phalloides. (D. Lewes) 383-385 
Treatment of genu valgum. The discarded iron. (H. A. Brittain) 385-38 
A case of skin sensitization to streptomycin. (C. Stringfellow) 387-388 
Gangrene after scorpion sting. (M. Y. Ansari) 388 


: 28/8/48 


The reduction in dental caries in S-year-old London school-children (1929 
(M. Mellanby & H. Mellanby) 409-413 

Sturge-Kalischer-Weber syndrome of bilateral distribution. (C.Worster-Dro : 

1 


414-416 

Polio-encephalitis. (E.G. Brewis & C. Neubauer) 416-417 

Gynaecological psychiatry. A preliminary report on an experimental ¢ 
(L. Snaith & B. Ridley) 418-421 

Centralized gonococcus culture for dispersed clinics. The value of a new tran»; 
medium for Gonococci and Trichomonas. (M. Moffett, J. L. Young & F. D. 


Stuart) 421-424 
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The role of abdominal trauma in acute appendicitis. (W. R. Black) 424-425 
A case of intrauterine amputation due to external trauma. (R. F. Lawrence & 


D. Sherman) 425 
2: 4/9/48 


Accident and opportunism in medical research. (H. Dale) 451-455 

rhe problems of clinical research. (L. J. Witts) 455-459 

Viedical research in the laboratory. (C. Harington) 459-462 

I o are and functions of the Medical Research Council. (F. H. K. Green) 
the statistician and medical research. (M. Greenwood) 467-468 

Research in general practice. (W. N. Pickles) 469-471 

\iedical education in the United States. (R. Whitehead) 471-474 

john Williams and the early history of yellow fever. (G, M. Findlay) 474-476 


2: 11/9/48 
}-uman relations in industry. (G. Schuster) 505-510 
tat-bite fever due to Streptobacillus moniliformis. (1. W. R. Lominski, A. S. 
Henderson & J. W. McNee) 510-511 
. case of acute dermatomyositis. (J. M. Holmes) 511-514 
»st-prandial symptoms following partial gastrectomy. (W. T. Irvine) 514—515 
-rperal septicaemia due to Ps. pyocyanea: failure with streptomycin. (H. Sobhi 
& O. Khairat) 516 
irence-Moon-Biedl syndrome. (G. H. Anderson) 517-518 
factory nurseries. (W.E. Cavanagh) 526-527 


2: 18/9/48 

wered incidence of sensitization through use of sulphonamide combinations. 
\ new concept. (D. Lehr) 543-548 
rpura fulminans complicating scarlet fever. 
« J. B. Landsman) 549-550 
k habdomyosarcoma of the urinary bladder. (C. H. Vipond) 551-552 

>ptomycin in non-tuberculous infections. Summary of a report to the Medical 

Research Council. (C. Wilson) 552-553 

-B.11.": a new analgesic drug. Preliminary communication. (W. M. Wilson 

& R. B. Hunter) 553-554 

»hyxia of the newborn treated by rocking. (F.C. Eve & N. C. Forsyth) 554-555 
Cynatresia: report of three uncommon clinical types. (R.G. Maliphant) 555-558 
Medicine asa plannedeconomy. The biochemist’s view. (E. B. Hendry) 567-568 


2 : 25/9/48 


The present position of neurosurgery in gynecology. (A. Davis) 585-590 

Pethidine and scopolamine in labour. (H. Roberts) 590-593 

Coeliac disease. (W. Sheldon) 594-597 

A study of breast-feeding in a mining town. (E. L. Hughes) 597-599 

Surgical significance of aortic dissecting aneurysms. Report of three personal 
ises with two correct ante-mortem diagnoses. (D. P. van Meurs) 599-601 

picis carbonis (B.P.). A carcinogenic agent. (I. Berenblum) 601 

WHO and WMA. Some points in common. (F. A. Calderone) 610-611 

Industrial medicine: International Congress. 612 


2 : 2/10/48 


> of our knowledge of the anatomy of the primates. (F. W. Jones) 
Carcinoma of the breast and its treatment. (C. Wakeley) 631-635 

Early diagnosis and treatment of carcinoma of the breast. (V. Riddell) 635-639 
Papilloedema in emphysema. (T. Simpson) 639-641 

Out-patient electric convulsion treatment. (W. P. Mallinson) 641-645 

A case of gross overdosage of soluble phenytoin. (T. N. Nauth-Misir) 646 


2 : 9/10/48 
Surgery of congenital heart disease. (M. Campbell) 669-671 
Large-intestine colic due to sympathetic deprivation. A new clinical syndrome, 
(H. Ogilvie) 671-673 
Some causes of slight cardiac enlargement. (R. Hartley) 673-676 
Congenital heart disease simulating foetal distress. A report of two cases. 
(E. R. Bransby) 678-680 


(A. O. Sankey) 676-677 
Some aspects of morbidity surveys. 

(J. E. G. Pearson) 680-681 
2 : 16/10/48 


Epilepsy and tetany. 

An inquiry into the effect of H 11 in the treatment of malignant disease. 
of a committee appointed by the Medical Research Council. 701-708 

a of vitamin A in university students. (S. Doraiswami & J. Yudkin) 

The dietary intake of a class of students. (R. P. Cook) 711 

Congenital occlusion of the duodenum. (S. Glaser) 712-713 

Ureteric calculus causing anuria. (N. J. S. Nathan & C. Josephs) 713 

Functioning tumours of the ovary. (E. Novak) 720-721 


2 : 23/10/48 

The significance of proteins in nutrition. Their particular importance during 
convalescence. (D. P. Cuthbertson) 731-737 

Bronchial carcinoma. (R. C. Brock) 737-739 

Primary post-partum haemorrhage. (J. B. Joyce & G. G. Lennon) 740-743 

A review of femoral herniae with special reference to the recurrence rate of the 
low operation. (A. G. Butters) 743-745 

Repair of femoral hernia by a “ postage stamp” fascial graft. (H. A. Kidd) 


745-746 
The structure of medicine. (F. M. R. Walshe) 753-754 


Aspects of rheumatic disorder: Dr. Philip Hench’s lectures. 


2 : 30/10/48 

ptomycin treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis. 
_ investigation. 769-782 
Sudden death due to ependymoma of cerebello-pontine angle. 

cases. (N. E. France) 782-783 
Skin tests for sensitivy to liver. (P. C. Reynell) 784 
Hereditary haemorrhagic telangiectasia. (C. P. Petch) 785 
Intussusception in adults due to carcinoma of the colon. (R. A. C. Owen) 786 


(T. Anderson, M. S. Ferguson 


Report 


754-756 


Str A Medical Research Council 


Report of two 
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2 : 6/11/48 
nae cca (T.N. A. Jeffcoate, U. M. Lister, B. Hargreaves & H. Roberts) 


Méniére’s syndrome. Successful treatment by surgery on the sympathetic. 
(E. R. G. Passe & J. S. Seymour) 812-816 

“ Rheumatoid disease” with joint and pulmonary manifestations. (P. Ellman 
& R. E. Ball) 816-820 

Cord complications during pregnancy and labour. (J. Morgan) 820-822 

Hodgkin’s disease confined to the jejunum. (G. L. Robinson) 822-823 

The practitioner’s part in the anti-tuberculosis scheme. A plea for prompt 
radiography. (P. Stradling) 832-833 


2 : 13/11/48 


The role of special diets in the treatment of female infecundity. 
B. P. Wiesner) 847-851 

beer ce aspect in treatment of the infertile marriage. 

-853 

Ringworm of the scalp in the Eastern Region of Scotland, 1946-7, 
J. Rogers) 854-858 

Cirrhosis of liver presenting as severe anaemia. 
Coleman) 858-859 

Treatment of abortus fever with sulphonamides 
(J. M. Holmes & R. Hughes) 859-860 


2 : 20/11/48 


The physiological bases of neuromuscular disorders, (H. Dale) 889-892 

Flocculation tests: chemical and clinical significance. (N. F. Maclagan) 892-896 

The conservative treatment of placenta praevia. (W. G. Mills) 896-899 

The diagnosis of latent tetany with observations on the effect of calciferol. 
(D. K. O’Donovan) 900-902 

Pathogenic staphylococci. Detection of a-lysin production on rabbit- and 
sheep-blood-agar plates. (W. A. Gillespie & P. M. Simson) 902-903 

A case of dicoumarol poisoning. (J. A. W. Miller & J. K. Drucquer) 904 


2 : 27/11/48 


Pharmacology of the failing human heart. (J. McMichael) 927-933 

Procaine penicillin: effect of single daily injections, (P. F. Jones & R. A. Shooter) 
933-934 

Crystalline anti-pernicious-anaemia factor in treatment of two cases of tropical 
macrocytic anaemia. (J. C. Patel) 934-935 

Inoculation hepatitis. (H. Malmros, O. Wilander & B. Herner) 936-938 

Syringe-transmitted jaundice. An inquiry and a plea. (R. S. Morton) 938-939 

Interinnomino-abdominal operation. Report of a case subsequently fitted with 
a prosthesis. (D. Mitchell & J. A. Baird) 940-941 : _ 

Spontaneous rupture of muscle as a complication of rheumatoid arthritis. (G. D. 
Kersley) 942 


(M. Barton & 
(R. C. Brown) 
(J. Kinnear & 
(P. N. 


and blood transfusions. 


Report of two cases. 


2: 4/12/48 

“Towards a lower paediatric mortality.” (W. Gaisford) 969-972 

Temperature recording in sick children. (A. Moncrieff & B. } Hussey) 972-973 

Infantile diarrhoea and vomiting: a review of 456 infants treated in a hospital 
unit for enteritis. (M. B. Alexander) 973-978 on 

Multiple myeloma treated with stilbamidine and pentamidine. (A. E. Brewer) 
978-982 

Sepsis in relation to tumours: clinical implications of an experimental study. 
(P. Browning) 983 

Antihistamine drugs and radiation sickness. (W. M. C. Brown & R. B. Hunter) 
984 

Patency of veins after a new technique of cutting-down for transfusion. (ALL 
Palmer & A. H. C. Walker) 985 


2: 11/12/48 

Prophylaxis of virus infections, with special reference to the use of vaccines. 
(C. H. Andrewes) 1007-1009 

Streptomycin resistence in pulmonary tuberculosis. (J. Crofton & D. A. 
Mitchison) 1009-1015 

Streptomycin in gonorrhoea: with its effects upon dark-field positive lesions of 
syphilis. (R. R. Willcox) 1015-1018 

Laryngeal paralysis associated with cardiac hypertrophy. Report of four cases. 
(F. T. Land) 1018-1019 

Purpura haemorrhagica as a complication of pregnancy. (J. A. Chalmers) 
1020-1021 

Poliomyelitis: effect of exertion during the pre-paralytic stage. (E. R. Har- 
greaves) 1021-1022 

Treatment of advanced rheumatoid arthritis. (T. 
Howell) 1029-1030 


A few practical points. 


arteriosus. 


2 : 18/12/48 
The incidence and treatment of infective ear disease in factory employees. 
Vitamin D in treatment of Boeck’s sarcoidosis. . | i ) 
Arsenical encephalopathy during treatment of tropical eosinophilia. (B. Singh) 
Aortic coarctation with patent ductus (H. A. Haxton & 
M. L. Thompson) 1062-1063 
The end of compulsory vaccination. (C. K. Millard) 1073-1075 
2 : 25/12/48 
Results of partial gastrectomy for peptic ulcer. (T. W. Mimpriss & St. J. M. C. 
Birt) 1095-1099 
(E. F. Scowen & 
The treatment of anuria. 
(H. L. Sheehan & N. M. 
Falkiner) 1105-1106 
Calcified cyst of spleen. (J. H. Donovan) 1106-1107 
(J. Kyle) 1115 


C. M. Johnston) 1049-1059 

: (R. F. Robertson) 1059-1061 

1061-1062 
Steroid metabolism and frontal lobes. (F. Reitman) 1064 
The nervous and humoral control of gastric secretion. (G. Kahlson) 1091-1095 
The streptomycin-sulphadiazine treatment of undulant fever. 

(D. A. K. Black & S. W. Stanbury) 1101-1105 

Splenic aneurysm and splenic enlargement in pregnancy. 
Health regulations for air travel (II). 
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1: 1/1/49 


Clinical and social problems of epilepsy. (F. J. Nattrass) 1-6 

Antihistamine drug treatment of acute nephritis. (J. Craig, N. S. Clark & J. D. 
Chalmers) 6-9 

Cerebral embolism following contusion of the heart. (G. Parsons-Smith & 
D. Williams) 10-12 

Antihistamine drugs in treatment of nausea and vomiting due to streptomycin. 
GJ. R, Bignall & J. Crofton) 13-14 

Tetany f..llowing removal of a parathyroid adenoma with bone disease: finally 
alleviated with calciferol. (N.S. Conway) 14-15 

Agglutinin anti-P in pregnancy. Report on two cases. (I. Dunsford) 15-16 

The human louse in transmission of 7. duttoni in nature. (R. B. Heisch) 17 

Meningococcal conjunctivitis. (J. D. A. Gray & R. A. Lambert) 17-18 


1: 8/1/49 


Clinical and social problems of epilepsy. (F. J. Nattrass) 43-48 

Diabetic fertility, maternal mortality, and foetal loss rate. (J. A. L. Gilbert & 
D. M. Dunlop) 48-51 

Pregnancy complicated by diabetes mellitus. (H. H. F. Barns & M. E. Morgans) 

-54 

The relation of Staph. pyogenes to dental caries. (E. Matthews, H. F. Atkinson, 
P. Saunsbury & H. W. Clegg) 54-56 

Senile deterioration of the central nervous system. A clinical study. (T. H. 


Howell) 56-58 
1: 15/1/49 


Pulheems: a new system of medical classification. (R.T. Fletcher) 83-88 
“ Paludrine ” (proguanil) in prophylaxis and treatment of malarial infections 
caused by a West African strain of P. falciparum. (G. Covell, W. D. Nicol 
P. G. Shute & M. Maryon) 88-91 
paludrine"’ (proguanil). (R. N. Chaudhuri & H. Chakravarti) 


Plasma-cell mastitis. Report of a case with bilateral involvement. (M. Cutler) 


Two common non-malignant Conditions of the breast. The clinical features of 
cystic disease and the pain syndrome. (D. H. Patey) 96-99 
Amethocaine hydrochloride: severe toxic effects when used for bronchoscopy. 
(C. A. Jackson) 99-101 
and the mosquito control in the Belgian Congo. (G. Davidson) 
1-102 
Haematemesis and melaena. (N. C. Tanner) 110-111 


1: 22/1/49 


Haemolytic disease of the newborn: criteria of severity. (P. L. Mollison & 
M. Cutbush) 123-130 

Chemoprophylaxis of experimental filariasis in the cotton-rat. (W. E. Kershaw, 
J. Williamson & D. S. Bertram) 130-132 

Infected intervertebral disk after lumbar puncture. (L. L. Bromley, J. D. Craig & 
A. W. L. Kessel) 132-133 

Cough fracture of ribs. (R. C. Cohen) 133-135 

—- rs in late pregnancy. (J. W. Paulley, D. H. Lees & A. C. Pearson) 

Lymphoblastic leukaemia treated with urethane. (D. Pullen) 137-138 

Modern languages in the service of medicine. (R. Whitehead) 147-149 


1: 29/1/49 


The use of sex hormones in therapeutics. (P. M. F. Bishop) 165-169 

Alternating orthostatic hypotension and hyperthyroidism of probable hypophysial- 
hypothalamic origin. (F. V. Diaz) 169-171 

Oral reactions to penicillin. (W. G. Cross) 171-173 

Carriage of penicillin-resistant Staph. pyogenes in healthy adults. (T. D. M. 
Martin & J. E. M. Whitehead) 173-175 

Infected hands treated with systemic penicillin. (G. A. Barclay) 175-179 

Chronic urethral obstruction in children. (R. J. Last) 179-181 

Nephrocalcinosis infantum with hyperchloraemic acidosis. (H. J. Boutourline- 


Young) 181-183 
1: 5/2/49 


Tuberculosis at the crossroads. (C. O. Stallybrass) 207-213 

An analysis of 200 cases of ankylosing spondylitis. (N. R. W. Simpson & C, J. 
Stevenson) 214-216 

Significance of clubbing of the fingers. (W. P. U. Jackson) 216-217 

A case of congenital tuberculosis. (J. W. Jordan & H. Spencer) 217-219 

The meat ration and blood levels. Investigation of Indian soldiers in Persia and 
Iraq, 1944. (G. F. Taylor, P. N. Chhuttani & S. Kumar) 219-221 

Total cystectomy. (B. R. Sworn) 221-223 


1: 12/2/49 

The surgeon in industry. (H. E. Griffiths) 255-260 

5,000 consecutive deliveries without a maternal death due to pregnancy. 
(N. Emblin) 260-263 

A statistical and clinical review of 107 cases of ectopic gestation. (J. S. MacVine 
& D. H. Lees) 263-266 

Endogenous gas gangrene complicating carcinoma of colon. Report of a case. 
(A, L. Wyman) 266-267 

Enteritis necroticans due to Clostridium weichiitype F. (J. Zeissler & L. Rassfeld- 
Sternberg) 267-269. 

The toxins of Cl. welchii type F. (C. L. Oakley) 269-270 

Recovery of Cl. welchii type F from preserved cultures. (C, Dieckmann) 270 

Origin of Cl. welchii type F infection. (E, Hain) 271 

On the occurrence of C/. welchii type F in normal stools. (E. Hain) 271 


1: 19/2/49 

The cost of the National Health Service. (Ff. Roberts) 293-297 

Peptic ulcer in Glasgow: a hospital survey. (R. A. Jamieson, W. E. Smith & 
L. D. W. Scott) 298-300 

The diet, haemoglobin values and blood pressures of Olympic athletes. (W.T. C. 
Berry, E. R. Bransby, J. B. Beveridge, B. N. Needham, H. E. Magee, 
H. S. Townsend & C. G. Daubney) 300-304 

Sjogren's disease, with dryness of the bronchial mucosa and uncertain lung lesion. 
(P. Eliman & F. P. Weber) 304-305 

Illness in general practice. (J. Pemberton) 306-308 

Afebrile cases of melioidosis. (R. Green & D. S. Mankikar) 308-311 
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1 : 26/2/49 


Pain in childbirth. Report of the subcommittee of the Medical Women 

Federation: 
eer analysis of some replies to the questionaries. (K. K. Conrac! 

Tuberculous meningitis: early diagnosis, and a review of treatment with strept 
mycin. (J. Rubie & A. F. Hohun) 338-345 

— — and streptococcal tonsillitis. (G. T. Cook & D. Munro-Ashman} 

Spontaneous perforation of the oesophagus: surgical repair, with recovery. 
(J. Scholefield) 348-350 

Rupture of intestine due to non-penetrating injury: unusual accidents from « 
mechanical saw. (H. L. M. Roualle) 350-351 


1: 5/3/49 


John Hunter the observer. (H. S. Souttar) 379-383 

Haematemesis, with special reference to chronic peptic ulcer. (D. C. Lewin : 
S. Truelove) 383-386 

Punch prostatectomy. (H. T. Cox) 386-389 

Osteitis fibrosa disseminata. (D. J. MacRae) 389-392 

Occupational diseases of the lens and retina. (J. Minton) 392-394 

~— of penicillin-resistant staphylococci. (A. Voureka & W. H. Hughes 

9 


The Rh factor. (A. S. Wiener) 404-405 
1: 12/3/49 


Hypertension of renal origin in rats following less than one week of choline 
deficiency in early life. (W.S. Hartroft & C. H. Best) 423-426 

= 7a with recovery after nephrectomy. (A. I. L. Maitland) 
4 2 

Blood changes in luminizers using radioactive material. (E. Browning) 428-43) 

Acute idiopathic pulmonary haemosiderosis. (L. Nancekievill) 431-433 

Disseminated ossification of the lungs in association with mitral stenosis. 
(H. M. Lawson) 433-434 

Pulmonary lesions in rheumatoid arthritis. (D. G. Leys & P. N. Swift) 434-435 

Endometriosis of the groin, report of three cases. (G. E. Moloney) 435-437 

Solitary plasmocytoma of bone: report of a case. (H. Holden) 437-438 

Infant mortality. (W. J. Martin) 438-441 


1 : 19/3/49 


Paralytic poliomyelitis: the early symptoms and the effect of physical activity 
on the course of the disease. (W. R. Russell) 465-471 

The mind and the skin. (1. B. Sneddon) 472-475 

Treatment of skin lesions caused by mustard gas. (D. C. Sinclair) 476-478 

cae of diabetes mellitus in children and need for hostels. (P. Henderson) 
478-47 

Simultaneous embolism in both arms. (J. V. Fiddian) 480 

Ketonuria in a child with.cirrhosis of the liver. (G. T. Rutherfoord) 480-481 

The economical use of the hospital bed and of the nurse. (E. B. Brooke & 
J. P. Wetenhall) 491-493 

1 : 26/3/49 


= peepee of mouse tumours by means of dried tissue. (W. E. Gye) 

-51 

Long-term cardiac observation of children. (R. K. Price) 515-519 

Hog-stomach extract and casein hydrolysate in peptic ulcer. (A. W. Kay, R. A. 
Jamieson & W, E. Smith) 519-520 

Hyperinsulinism due to an islet-cell adenoma. A cure, with metabolic studies 
before and after operation. (W.G. D. Murray) 521-523 

Ringworm of the scalp: treatment by X-ray epilation without subsequent local 
application. (F. L. Lydon, T. Stephanides & T. M. Robb) 523-524 

Fulminating meningococcal septicaemia. An account of three cases, with one 
recovery. (P. Turner & R. V. Dent) 524-526 

Nomograms for sling and Assmann psychrometers. (J. B. de V. Weir) 527 


1: 2/4/49 


Whither medicine ? (Horder) 557-560 

Venous thrombosis and anticoagulants. (K. P. Ball) 560-565 

Diabetic coma: treatment with and without the early adminis ation of glucose. 
(J. Lee, D. Naidoo & J. A. Torrens) 565-568 

Subacute pancreatitis. (1. Macnab) 568-571 

Report on an outbreak of influenza in the Army. (D. G. Milne & J. D. 
Cruikshank) 571-572 

Sognpuscess intra-abdominal haemorrhage. (A. L. Woolf & H. R. Thomson) 

Effect of pressure cooking on vitamin C content of vegetables. (G. M. Chappell 
& A. M. Hamilton) 574-575 

Spermatolysis: a cause of male sterility. (C. Yildiran) 575-576 


1 : 9/4/49 


for air travel. (H. Whittingham, A. B. Barbour & J. C. Macgov n) 

603 

The physiological basis of vagotomy. (A. D. Beattie) 607-610 

Notes on experiments illustrating normal temperature regulation in young men. 
(S. Wright) 610-613 

Use of diparcol in Parkinsonism. (R.S. Duff) 613-615 

Successful treatment of typhoid carrier with penicillin and sulphamerazi:'c. 
(C. A. Rumball & L. G. Moore) 615-616 

“* Myanesin ” in the treatment of tetanus. (M. H. A. Davison, A. B. Ward & 
E. A. Pask) 616-618 

A “ minor” injury of the terminal phalanx. (F. I. Powell) 618 


1 : 16/4/49 


In praise of idleness. (H. Ogilvie) 645-651 

The discomforts of childbirth. (G. D. Read) 651-654 

Non-specific effects of impure penicillin. (J. Ungar) 654-657 

Needle biopsy of the liver, with special reference to a modified Gillman instrument 
technique. (R. Terry) 657-660 

Severe renal failure after administration of apparently compatible blood. (A. 
Buchan & J. Wallace) 660-662 

Dysentery in South Persia. (1. S. Stewart) 662-663 
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Further experiences with ethinyl oestradiol in the suppression of lactation. 
(T. N. A. Jeffcoate & B. Hargreaves) 664-665 

Metatarsus quintus valgus. (H. Davies) 664-665 

Some observations on the teaching of pathology in the U.S.A. 


674-676 
1 : 23/4/49 
Women war captives in Russia. (R. F. A. Dean) 691-695 
P.T.A.P.: the present position. (L. B. Holt & G. Bousfield) 695-699 


A method of increasing the lung blood supply in cyanotic congenital heart disease. 
(N. R, Barrett & R. Daley) 699-702 


The: ~~ eee of maternal obesity, large babies, and diabetes. (J. A. L. Gilbert) 


(K. R. Hill) 


102-7 
Glossitis in Addisonian pernicious anaemia: effect of synthetic vitamins of the 
Becomplex. (A. Brown) 704-706 
Unusual symptoms in petrol-tank cleaners. 
Staphylococci in the newborn: 
penicillin and streptomycin. 


(I. Singh) 706-710 
their coagulase production and resistance to 
(G. Martyn) 710-712 


1 : 30/4/49 


Basa!-cell carcinoma (rodent ulcer), with special reference to lesions on neck, 
truck, and limbs. (C. Wakeley & P. Childs) 737-741 
Strep: omycin treatment of tuberculous bronchopneumonia in childhood. (R. M. 


Toda) 741-747 


Some oractical problems of tuberculosis in childhood. (F. M. B. Allen) 747-750 
The «''ect of endocrines on fibro-adenosis. (H. J. B. Atkins) 750-752 
Curar*-modified electric convulsion therapy in cases with physical disease. 
(P. >. W. Shepherd & D. C. Watt) 752-756 
Actin. as an aid to therapy in a neurosis centre. (M. Jones) 756-758 
Bulletin of Hygiene* 
23 : March 1948 
Perso~-tives in venereology, 1947. A critical review of papers published or 


abstracted during the year. (R. R. Willcox) 135-144 


23 : October 1948 


Variola minor. A personal analysis of 13,686 cases. (J. P. Marsden) 735-746 
23 : December 1948 
Immunization of travellers. (L. H. Murray) 909-913 
Clinical Science 
7: July 1948 
On the behaviour of deep and cutaneous sensibility during nerve blocks. 
(J. HU. Kellgren & A. J. McGowan) 1-11 


On deep —a and cold pain. (J. H. Kellgren, A. J. McGowan & E. S. R. 
jenes 


Evidence on the origin of leiomyomata of the skin obtained by pharmacological 
studies. (W. J. Senter) 29-33 

= output and peripheral bloodflow in arteriovenous aneurysm. (S. M. 
re) 


nen 


, O. G. Edholm, S. Howarth, J. McMichael & E. P. Sharpey-Schafer) 


35 

The effect of 2-thiouracil on the creatinuria of thyrotoxicosis, and its use in the 
diagnosis of hyperthyroidism. (1. Schrire) 49-63 

Transfusion of saline-washed red cells in nocturnal haemoglobinuria. 
(Marchiafava-Micheli disease.) (J. V. Dacie) 65-75 

Postural proteinuria. (G. M. Bull) 77-108 


7 : December 1948 


Desoxycorticosterone-like activity induced by adrenocorticotrophin in man. 
(F. T. G, Prunty, P. H. Forsham & G. W. Thorn) 109-120 

The investigation and diagnosis of steatorrhoea. (L. P. R. Fourman, G. Higgins, 
P. Quelch, J. R. P. O’Brien & L. J. Witts) 121-134 

A comparison of estimates of circulating red blood cell volume given by the 
Ashby marked red cell method and the T 1824-haematocrit method in man. 
(D. W. H. Barnes, J. F. Loutit & E. B. Reeve) 135-154 

Observations on the estimate of the circulating red blood cell volume in man 
given by T 1824 and the haematocrit, with special reference to uncorrected dye 
— = the circulation. (D. W. H. Barnes, J. F. Loutit & E. B. Reeve) 
ve ‘3 

Capillary strength tests in scurvy and their reactions to vitamin C and vitamin P 
therapy. (S. Lazarus, H. N. Munro & G. H. Bell) 175-184 


7: April 1949 


The measurement of the total lung volume and breathing capacity. (J. C. Gilson 
& P. Hugh-Jones) 185-216 

The labile neurogenic component of hypertension. A comparison of the effects 
of tetra-ethyl-ammonium bromide and a rapidly acting barbiturate (seconal). 
(J. L. Frew & M. L, Rosenheim) 217-229 

Asimple method of estimating clot retraction with a survey of normal values 
and the changes that occur with menstruation. (J. F. Ackroyd) 231-247 

The pathogenesis of thrombocytopenic purpura due to hypersensitivity to sedormid 
(allyl-isopropyl-acetyl-carbamide). (J. F. Ackroyd) 249-285 

Liver and muscle glycogen in normal subjects, in diabetes mellitus and in acute 
hepatitis. Part I. Under basal conditions. (J. A. Hildes, S. Sherlock & 
V. Walshe) 287-295 

Liver and muscle glycogen in normal subjects, in diabetes mellitus and in acute 
hepatitis. Part II. The effects of intravenous adrenaline. (J. A. Hildes, 
S. Sherlock & V. Walshe) 298-314 


Dental Record 
68 : March 1948 


Dental medicine. Protein and serum colloids in relation to dental disease. 
(R. G. Torrens) 54-63 

Subcutaneous medication. (L. Lindsay) 63-64 

B Cases of etiological and diagnostic interest. (H. Chapman) 65-73 

= (Journals marked with an asterisk in this Guide consist mainly of abstracts and 

- listed only when they include original articles.—Ep.] 
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68 : April 1948 
Some aspects of antero-posterior growth of the mandible. 
Neural effects associated with dental causes. 
Two cases of late orthodontic treatment. 


(M. A. Rushton) 80-87 
(D. L. Goodridge) 88-91 
(E. K. Breakspear) 91-95 


68 : May 1948 
Bite-taking for full dentures. (M. Meyer) 106-110 
Drugs in dentistry. (H. T. Roper-Hall) 111-113 
A new investment technique for acrylic crowns. (C. Levy) 114-116 


68 : June 1948 
Some bases for aetiology and diagnosis in orthodontics. 
Regional anaesthesia for children. (S. M. Harrison) 146-15 : 
Modified lower inclined plane. A lower inclined plane with buccal extensions for 


the treatment of linguoversion of maxillary incisors and typical and atypical 
class Ill. (S. Levy) 158-162 


68 : July 1948 


ae of aetiology, pathology and therapy of Vincent’s infection. 
—1 
(M. Dechaume & J. Cauhépé) 173-175 


Retention of deciduous molars. 
68 : August-September 1948 
A contribution to the history of physiotherapeutics in maxillo-facial orthopaedics. 


(F. M. Watry) 192-196 
68 : October 1948 


Induction of anaesthesia in children. (A. Tindal) 220-227 
Fluorine: a consideration of its literature. (C. H. Kemball) 228-234 


68 : November 1948 


Relationship of occlusion and parodontal disease in sheep. A preliminary report 
on an investigation. (A. D. Hitchin) 251-254 

The significanc : of “* bite-analysis ” in modern dentistry. (G. Lindblom) 254-262 

Unilateral roentgenotherapic atrophy of the ramus. (M.Dechaume & J. Cauhépé) 


262-265 
68 : December 1948 


Studies on the growth of the upper jaw. (J. H. Scott) 277-291 

The care and correction of dental defects in children. (L. M. Clinch) 293 

Pain. Presidential Address delivered before the Liverpool and district Odonto- 
logical Society, 18th October 1948. (G. G. Macphee) 294-304 

Parodontal treatment. (D. McNair) 305-308 

The masticatory face and the voice. (J. C. Juste) 309-310 


69 : January 1949 


Impression materials and impression taking. (W.M. Gibson) 1-5 
Recording centric occlusion for edentulous cases. (J. Osborne) 6-12 
Tooth placement in full denture construction. (E. Matthews) 13-17 
Polymerisation of acrylic resins. (A. C. Deverell) 17-19 


69 : February 1949 


Heredity versus practice. (L. Lindsay) 31-40 : 
Flavazole with penicillin dental cerate dressings in surgical extraction wounds. 


(A. D. Hitchin) 41-42 
69 : March 1949 


The effect of organic acids on humasi tooth enamel. 
Practical observations. (H. Chaprnan) 64-73 
Migration of teeth. (S. Friel) 74-84 


(Cc. Ballard) 133-145 


(H, Frey) 


(R. P. McGlynn) 60-63 


Guy’s Hospital Reports 
96 : 1947 


Studies in lung abscess. (R. C. Brock) 141-168 ' 
On the formation of substantives from Greek in the medical vocabulary. 


(H. St. H. Vertue) 169- 185 
(W. N. Mann) 186-193 


Dysphagia lusoria: right-sided aortic arch. 
Heart disease and pregnancy. A study of 100 pregnancies. (P. R. C. Evans) 
(H. F. Lunn) 208-213 


194-207 

Inguinal hernia and the Guy’s tradition, 

Astley Cooper on hernia. (R. C. Brock) 214-225 : 

Chronic relapsing pancreatitis. Some notes on its pathology, diagnosis and 
treatment. (R. E. Horton) 226-236 

A case of Staphylococcus aureus septicaemia with multiple haematogenous pneu- 
monic areas, spontaneous pneumothorax, pyaemic abscess in medulla: recovery 
under penicillin therapy. (H. Stevenson) 237-243 
case of hyperparathyroidism with renal symptoms and no bony changes. 
(C. Bucknall & A. J. Drew) 244-247 : 

The influence of the osmotic pressure of ingested solutions on the absorption of 
sulphaguanidine from the stomach of man. (J. N. Hunt) 248-257 


97 : 1948 


The Blalock-Taussig operation for morbus coeruleus. (M. Campbell) 1-47 | 

Anaesthesia for operations for the relief of congenital pulmonary stenosis. 
(E. H. Rink, P. J. Helliwell & A. M. Hutton) 48-63 

Four cases of polypoid tumour (“‘ myxoma ’’) within the left auricle of the heart. 
(T. B. Brewin) 64-74 

Studies in lung abscess. (R. C. Brock) 75-86 

A student health service. (W. N. Mann) 87-101 : 

Note on the problems raised by the finding of radiological evidence of tuber- 
culosis in the routine examination of the Students’ Health Service. (E .R. 
Boland) 102-107 

Primary decortication in the treatment of acute empyema. 
(i. K. Fry) 108-112 a 

A case of rhesus sensitization in a multigravida, with anticipated foetal haemolytic 
disease treated by premature section and transfusion. (A. Hill) 113-123 

Ankylosing spondylitis with peripheral arthritis. (A. G.C. Cox) 124-131 


Report of a case. 
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Journal of Anatomy 
82 : April 1948 


A biographical sketch of his career and an appreciation of his work, 
together with a bibliography of his published writings. 3-8 


J. P. Hill. 


The synovial joints of the skate (Raia). (D. V. Davies) 9-20 

The changes occurring in the ovary of the a during the estrous cycle and in 
early pregnancy. (R. J. Harrison) 21-4 

Histophysiology of the limb-bud of the fowl during its early development. 
(P. B. v. Weel) 49-57 

The comparative anatomy of the inguinal ligament. (H. F. Lunn) 58-67 

Observations on the innervation of blood vessels. (J. W. Millen) 68-80 

Alkaline phosphatase and vitamin C deficiency in regeneration of skull bones. 
(G. H. Bourne) 81-87 

Changes in the vocal folds in humming low and high notes. 
study. (A. G. H. Mitchinson & J. M. Yoffey) 88-92 

Dendritic cells. (R. E. Billingham) 93-109 

Internode length and fibre diameter in developing and regenerating nerves. 
(A, D. Vizoso & J. Z. Young) 110-134 


82 : July 1948 


Quantitative histology of Wallerian degeneration. II. Nuclear population in 
two nerves of different fibre spectrum. (G. A. Thomas) 135-145 

Changes in nuclear population following twenty-one days’ degeneration in a 
nerve consisting of small myelinated fibres. (J. Joseph) 146-152 

The connexions of the spinal sub-arachnoid space with the lymphatic system. 
(J. B. Brierley & E. J, Field) 153-166 

Vascular morphogenesis in the retina of the cat. (I. C. Michaelson) 167-174 

Observations on the initial stages of ossification im vitro. (H. Rodova) 175-182 

The parotid gland in relation to the facial nerve. (J. McKenzie) 183-186 


82 : October 1948 


The post-natal development of renal tubules in the rat. 
Yotfey) 189-197 

The lymphatic drainage of the spinal nerve roots in the rabbit. 
Brierley) 198 206 

= eee in the uterine mucosa of Balaenopterid whales. 
07- 

The local action of the parathyroid and other tissues on bone in intracerebral 
grafts. (N. A. Barnicot) 233-248 

The stomach in South African insectivora, with notes on the organization of 
mammalian gastric glands. (A. C. Allison) 249- 261 

The effect of pressure on nerve fibres. (G. Causey) 262 


83 : January 1949 


Spinal origin of the ventral supraoptic decussation (Gudden’s commissure) in the 
spider monkey. (H.-T. Chang & T. C. Ruch) 1-9 

Alkaline phosphatase in the uterine epithelium of the rat. (J. J. Pritchard) 10-24 

Some new observations upon the granules of the oxyntic cells of normal rats. 
(G. Menzies) 25-29 

A new histochemical method for glycogen. (J. J. Pritchard) 30-31 

The effect of peripheral connexions on the maturation of regenerating nerve 
fibres. (J. T. Aitken) 32-43 


A radiographic 


(J. S. Baxter & J. M. 
(E. J. Field & 
(L. H. Matthews) 
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30B : February 1948 


Recurring dislocation of the shoulder. (W. E. Gallie & A. B. Le Mesurier) 9-18 
Habitual dislocation of the shoulder. The Putti-Platt operation. (H. Osmond- 


Clarke) 19-25 

Recurrent dislocation of the shoulder. (J. C. Adams) 26-38 

Recurrent dislocation of the shoulder. Lesions discovered in seventeen cases, 
surgery employed, and intermediate report on results. (A. L. Eyre-Brook) 
39-40 

Discussion on recurrent dislocation of the shoulder. 46-48 

Note on recurrent dislocation of the shoulder joint. Superior approach causing 
the only failure in fifty-two operations for repair of the labrum and capsule, 
(R. Watson-Jones) 49-52 

The bone block method for recurrent dislocation of the shoulder joint. (1. Palmer 
& A. Widén) 53-58 

Evolution of mould arthroplasty of the hip joint. (M. N. Smith-Petersen) 59-75 

study of vitallium mould arthroplasty of the hip joint. (W. A. Law) 

Plantar digital neuritis. Morton’s metatarsalgia. (K. I. Nissen) 84-94 

Arthrodesis in tuberculosis of the hip joint. An analysis of fifty cases, 
GJ. Dobson) 95-105 

The behaviour of penicillin in synovial cavities. (G. B. Jones) 106-109 

Haematogenous osteitis in children. Preliminary report on treatment with 
penicillin. (W. M. Dennison) 110-123 

Plasma cell tumours. (G. Lumb & T. M. Prossor) 124-152 

Recurrent osteochondral fracture of the patella. (H. M. Coleman) 153-157 

Excision of patella for recurrent dislocation. (B. McFarland) 158-160 

Congenital coxa vara. (F. C. Golding) 161-163 

From an atlas of general affections of the skeleton. Osteogenesis imperfecta and 
Osteogenesis imperfecta cystica. (H. A. T. Fairbank) 164-186 


30B : May 1948 


Paraplegia in cervical spine injuries. (R. Barnes) 234-244 

Paraplegia in hyperextension cervical injuries a! normal radiographic appear- 
ances. (A. R. Taylor & W. Blackwood) 245-2 

Pressure at the cervico-brachial junction. a adie and anatomical study, 
(E. D. Telford & S. Mottershead) 249-2 

Fatigue fractures of the fibula. (H. J. wll 266-279 

The ww orcs of acute circulatory failure in an injured limb. (D. L. Griffiths) 
280-289 

The clinical diagnosis of fat embolism. (P. H. Newman) 290-297 

Plastic splints and appliances in orthopaedic surgery. (W. Herschell & J. T. 


Scales) 298-308 
Traumatic uraemia. A collective review. (E. M. Darmady) 309-321 
The movements of bones and joints. 1. Fundamental principles with particular 
(M. A. MacConaill) 322-326 


reference to rotation movement. 
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Pott’s disease of the spine with rupture of the aorta. (E. W. Somerville & 
J. Wishart) 327-332 

Congenital absence of the humeral head. Report of two cases, (A. T. Andrea 
sen) 333-337 

Nail in the skull. (EB. L. Robert) 338 

From an atlas of general affections of the skeleton. 2. Osteopetrosis. ©:teo- 


petrosis generalisata, marble bones, Albers-Schonberg’s disease, osteoscle 
fragilitas generalisata. (H. A. T. Fairbank) 339-356 


30B : August 1948 


Infections of the hand. (J. B. Loudon, J. D. Miniero & J. C. Scott) 409-42° 
Traumatic dislocation of the hip joint. Review of one hundred and one dis- 
locations. (J. R. Armstrong) 430-445 
Denervation of the hip joint in osteoarthritis. (J. D. Mulder) 446-448 
Treatment of pathological dislocation of the hip joint after suppurative art ritis 
in infants. (A. F. Bryson) 449-453 
Fracture-subluxations of the shoulder. (T. J. Fairbank) 454-460 
Dislocation and fracture-dislocation of the pelvis. (F. W. Holdsworth) 46! 466 
Causalgia: diagnosis and treatment. (C. H. Cullen) 467-477 
Positive pressure in arthrodesis of the knee joint. (J. C. Charnley) 478-45¢ 
The conservative treatment of sciatic pain by immobilisation in a plaster j 
(F. C. Durbin) 487-489 
Allan) 490-505 


Bone lengthening. (F. G. 
Arthrodesis of the ankle joint. Experiences with the transfibular approach. 
(V. J. Kinsella) 512-514 


(J. C. Adams) 506-511 
Nailing the femoral neck by a simple method. 
The intervertebral ligaments as a source of segmental pain. (D. C. Sinclair, 
W. H. Feindel, G. Weddell & M. A. Falconer) 515-521 
Benign giant-cell synovioma and its relation to “‘ xanthoma.”’ (M. J. Ste 
$22-527 


ket, 


art) 


Rupture of extensor tendons by attrition at the inferior radio-ulnar joint. 
of two cases. (O. J. Vaughan-Jackson) 528-530 

Recurrent posterior dislocation of the shoulder joint. (F. R. Zadik) 531-532 

From an atlas of general affections of the skeleton. 3. Melorheostosis. 
Synonyms—Léri type of osteopetrosis: osteosi eburnizzante monomelica 
(Putti). 4. Osteopoikilosis. Synonym—osteopathia condesans disseminata. 
(H. A. T. Fairbank) 533-545 


30B : November 1948 


Ischaemic necrosis of the anterior tibial muscles due to fatigue. 


581-594 

Developmental coxa vara. (A. B. Le-Mesurier) 595-605 

Congenital elephantiasis associated with constriction by anomalous bands, 
(A. W. Farmer) 606-612 

Spinal extradural cysts. (J. G. du Toit & M. H. Fainsinger) 613-618 

Arthrodesis of the ankle joint. (W. E. Gallie) 619-621 

Fatigue fracture of the ulna. (I. D. Kitchin) 622-623 

Etiology of peroneal spastic flat foot. (R. 1. Harris & T. Beath) 624-634 

Denervation of the elbow joint for the relief of pain: a preliminary report. 
(J. E. Bateman) 635-641 

Ischio-femoral arthrodesis. (H. A. Brittain) 642-650 

Posterior dislocation of the shoulder joint. (C. K. Warrick) 651-055 

Squamous-celled carcinoma of the nail bed. (V. H. Ellis) 656-6538 

Horizontal approach to the medial semilunar cartilage. (J. Charnley) 659-063 

Knee joint changes after meniscectomy. (T. J. Fairbank) 664-670 

The congenital discoid meniscus. (I. S. Smillie) 671-682 

Some anatomical details of the knee joint. (R. J. Last) 683-688 

From an atlas of general affections of the skeleton. 5. Dyschondroplasia. 
Synonyms—Ollier’s disease, multiple enchondromata. (H. A. T. Fairbank) 
689-704 6. Metaphyseal dysostosis. (H. A. T. Fairbank) 705-708 


31B : February 1949 


The scientific approach to orthopaedic surgery. (S. A. S. Malkin) 5-9 

Traction injuries of the brachial plexus in adults. (R. Barnes) 10-16 

Open wounds of the brachial plexus. (D. M. Brooks) 17-33 

An operative approach to supraclavicular plexus injuries. (J. E. Bateman) 34-36 

— plexus injuries as an extension of brachial plexus injuries. (A. S. Kerr) 

-39 

Late spinal paralysis after avulsion of the brachial plexus. (W. Penfield) 40-41 

ber = ee of residual paralysis after brachial plexus injuries. (A.M. Hendry) 
42-49 

Arthroplasty of the knee joint. Late results. (J. E. Samson) 50-52 

Arthroplasty of the knee; a follow-up study. (J. S. Speed & P. C. Trout) 53-@ 

Intrathoracic dislocation of the humerus. (E. S. West) 61-62 : 

Premature epiphysial fusion at the knee joint in tuberculous disease of tlic hip. 
(W. Parke, G. S. Colvin & A. H. G. Almond) 63-73 

Retrosternal dislocation of the clavicle. (J. C. Kennedy) 74-75 

Fractures of the patella. (J. C. Scott) 70-81 

Arterial supply to the femoral head and its clinical importance. (F. R. 
82-93 


(L. J. Lorch) 94-99 


Report 


(J. R. Hughes) 


ucker) 


Alkaline phosphatase and the mechanism of ossification. 


The movements of bones and joints. 2. Function of the musculature. (M.A 
MacConaill) 100-104 

From an atlas of general affections of the skeleton. 7. Diaphysial «class 
Synonyms—multiple exostoses, hereditary deforming chondrodysplasia 
(H. A, T. Fairbank) 105-113. 8. Dysplasia epiphysialis punctata. Synonyms 
are epiphyses, calcificans congenita (Hiiner:manp). 
(H. A. T. Fairbank) 114-12: 

Journal of Clinical Pathology 
1 : May 1948 
Normal and abnormal blood coagulation: areview. (R.G. Macfarlane) ! | 3-l4iff 


The determination of packed cell volume from blood and plasma gray. ies 0% 


Indian soldiers. (H. Lehmann) 144-149 


Suppurative meningitis in the newborn due to coliform bacilli. (K. J. Randall : 


150-155 
The use of intrathecal heparin in conjunction with streptomycin in the tre  tme® 
of tuberculous meningitis: preliminary report. (C. A. St. Hill, C. Riley é 
J. H. Gifford) 157-161, 156 
A —— modification of the Laughien test for syphilis. 
-166 


(J. S. Stevenson 
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a a tests in the differential diagnosis of jaundice. (C. A. Mawson) 

167- 

Technical methods: The estimation of potassium by a micro-method. (J. N. 
Cumings) 173-174. The enumeration of blood platelets. (H.S. Baar) 175-176. 
Modifications of the Weinbach method for the determination of sodium in 
serum. (F. S. Fowweather & W. N. Anderson) 177-178 


1 : August 1948 


Giant-cell or temporal arteritis: a review. (C. V. Harrison) 197-211 

Temporal arteritis: areport of threecases. (H. Cohen & C, V. Harrison) 212- 216 

The gastric neutral-red excretion test. (S. Sevitt & R. P. Jepson) 217-225 

The nels) 22 a applied to clinical haematology. (C. Gardikas & M. C. G. 
Israéls 

Hacmostasis with an easily prepared stable thrombin solution. (L. A. Stern- 
berger) 229-231 

Ser logical aspects of Weil’s disease. (J. C. Broom) 232-236 

Salmonella birkenhead: a new Salmonella type causing food-poisoning in man. 
(. Taylor & S. H. Douglas) 237-239 

Pericillin blood levels after = of solid and semi-fluid oily suspensions of 
penicillin. (J. Ungar) 240-243 

Embolism after penicillin-oil-beeswax. 

Ancther way of applying immersion oil. (J. S. Faulds) 246 

An -mergency bottle for dried plasma. (W. Koch) 247 

Esti nation of streptomycin and penicillin in blood. (W. A. Gillespie & V. G. 


A der) 248-249 
1 : November 1948 


The errors of some haematological methods as they are used in a routine labora- 
tory. (R. Biggs & R. L. Macmillan) 269-287 

The error of the red cell count. (R. Biggs & R. L. Macmillan) 288-291 

A further case of anti-Lutheran immunization, with some studies on its capacity 
fcr human sensitization. (U. R. Mainwaring & M. M. Pickles) 292-294 

Some observations on thiouracil neutropenia, with special reference to the sternal 
marrow. (E. K. Blackburn) 295-301 

Conzenital defects following rubella. Reports of two cases, one of which shows 
a »itherto undescribed lesion. (I. Mackenzie, A. P. Prior & A. Holzel) 302-305 

Stucies on tetanus prophylaxis. (H. Ericsson) 306-310 

The value of liquoid for blood culture. (R. D. Stuart) 311-314 

The use of the selective inhibitory action of toluene on coliform bacilli in routine 
cultures. (K. B. Rogers & W. Heslop) 315-317 


2 : February 1949 
Eryihropoiesis with particular reference to its study by biopsy of human bone 
marrow: areview. (J. V. Dacie & J. C. White) 1-32 
Est: mation of prothrombinin dicoumaroltherapy. (R. Biggs & R.G. Macfarlane) 
33.44 


(A, W. Frankland) 244-245 


Prothrombin time in dicoumarol therapy. (G. A. James) 45-48 

Cellular analysis of the aspiration lung biopsy from normal and some pathological 
conditions. (Z. Z. Godlowski) 49-54 

The influence of anticoagulants on fibrin network formation. (K. Rejsek & 
M. Kubik) 55-59 

Intra-medullary cyst of the spinal cord due to the cestode Multiceps multiceps in 
the coenurus stage: report of acase. (J. W. Landells) 61-63 

The aes ratio: a technical study. (N. H. Martin & R. Morris) 
64-6 

Measurement of the glomerular filtration rate and the effective renal plasma flow 
—_ —a thiosulphate and p-amino-hippuric acid. (A. Dick & C. E. 

avies 


Bacterial fibrinolysin, its possible therapeutic application in tuberculous meningitis. 
(lL. A. B. Cathie) 73-76 


Journal of Endrocrinology 
5 : June 1948 


The influence of testosterone propionate on pigmentation of the mammary nipples 
in female mice. (J. Flaks) 259-262 

The influence of gonadal hormones on the composition of the blood and liver of 
the domestic fowl. (R. H. Common, W. Bolton & W. A. Rutledge) 263-273 

Creatine-creatinine metabolism in adult and juvenile hyperpituitarism. (1. Schrire) 


274-281 
Adrenalectomy and replacement therapy in lactating rats. 5. The effect of 
(A. T. Cowie & S. J. 


adrenalectomy on lactation studied in pair-fed rats. 
Folley) 282-289 

The action of thiouracil upon the spurs of the domestic fowl. (M. Juhn) 290-292 

The effect of testosterone propionate on the liver of adult female rats. (G. L. M. 
Mannerfelt) 293-296 

Sebaceous glands. 1. The effect of sex hormones on the sebaceous glands of 
the female albino rat. (F. J. Ebling) 297-302 

The role of the adrenal glands in wey catabolism following trauma in the rat. 
(R. L. Noble & C. G. Toby) 303-31 


Further notes on the action of bene and relaxin on the pelvis of the spayed 
mouse, including a single-dose test of potency of relaxin. (K. Hall) 314-321 


Journal of General Microbiology 
2 : January 1948 


Observations on the differential inhibition of coliform bacilli and rough variants 
of intestinal pathogens. (J. Brodie) 1-7 
Studies on giant amoeboid organisms. 1. The distribution of Leptomyxa 
reticulata Goodey in soils of Great Britain we A the effect of bacterial food on 
growth and cyst formation. (B. N. Singh) 8-14 
The effect of pH at different temperatures on the growth of Bacterium coli with 
aconstant food supply. (R.C. Jordan & S. E. Jacobs) 15-24 
The relation of pantothenic acid to acetylcholine formation by a strain of Lacto- 
bacillus plantarum, (E, Rowatt) 25-30 
B The serology of Pseudomonas pyocyanea. (A. Mayr-Harting) 31-39 
; 3 iological assay of streptomycin by a modified cylinder plate method, 
. A. Brownlee, C. S. Delves, M. Dorman, C. A. Green, E. Grenfell, J. D. A. 
nson & N. Smith) 40-53 
PA —7 for the quantitative estimation of soil micro-organisms. (P. C. T. 
Jones, J. E. Mollison & M. H. Quenouille) 54-69 
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The production of spores by Penicillium notatum. (M. C. Frank, C. T. Calam 
& P. H. Gregory) 70-79 

An asporogenous variant of Streptomyces griseus. (J. C. Appleby) 80-82 

The cytology of smooth and rough variation in bacteria. (K. A. Bisset) 83-88 

Studies on giant amoeboid organisms. 2. Nuclear division and cyst formation 
in Leptomyxa reticulata Goodey with remarks on the systematic position of the 
organism. (B. N. Singh) 89-96 P 

The rules of nomenclature for micro-organisms. (G. C. Ainsworth) 97-102 

Infections by Leishmania donovani in the cotton rat. (J. D. Fulton & L. P. 


Joyner) 103-109 
2: May 1948 


The inhibition of Fusarium oxysporum var. cubense by musarin, an antibiotic 

produced by Meredith’s actinomycete. (H. R. V. Arnstein, A. H. Cook & 
. S. Lacey) 111-122 

An apparatus made from meccano parts for the preparation of roll-tube cultures. 
(A, Hirsch) 123-125 

The cytology of the gram-positive cocci. (K. A. Bisset) 126-130 

A method for the measurement of mutation rate from phage sensitivity to phage 
resistance in Escherichia coli. (G.H. Beale) 131-142 

The isolation and some properties of a virus-inhibiting protein from Phytolacca 
esculenta. (B. Kassanis & A. Kleczkowski) 143-153 

The bacteriophages of Pseudomonas pyocyanea. |. The effect of various 
substances upon their development. (L. Dickinson) 154-161 

Some factors affecting the growth and sporulation of Chaetomium globosum and 
Memnoniella echinata. (H. W. Buston & S. N. Basu) 162-172 

Variations in the properties of potato virus X and their effects on its interactions 
with ribonuclease and proteolytic enzymes. (F.C. Bawden & A. Kleczkowski) 


173-185 

Synthesis and breakdown of glutamine by micro-organisms. 
(H. Mcllwain) 186-196 

Recent experiences in the rapid identification of Bacterium coli Typel. (E. F. W. 
Mackenzie, E. W. Taylor & W. E. Gilbert) 197-204 

The influence of antibacterial substances on the interaction of bacteria and 
bacteriophages. 1. The influence of penicillin. (W. J. Elford) 205-219 

The influence of antibacterial substances on the interaction of bacteria and 
bacteriophages. 2. Optical studies of the penicillin effect. (J. Smiles, 
F. V. Welch & W. J. Elford) 220-227 

The absence of soluble antibacterial inhibitors in Clostridium spp. (G. Belyavin) 


228-229 
2 : September 1948 
The breakdown of phenols and related compounds by bacteria. (J. W. Czeka- 
lowski & B. Skarzynski) 231-238 
The incidence and character of vibrios in British waters. (R. Jackson) 239-247 


Nuclear fusion and reorganization in a lactobacillus and a streptococcus. 
(K. A. Bisset) 248-251 


Ditferentiation of the vegetative and sporogenous phases of the actinomycetes. 
3. Variation in the Actinomyces coelicolor species-group. (D. Erikson) 


252-259 

The action of lysozyme on heat-killed gram-positive micro-organisms. (M. Webb) 

260-274 

The influence of magnesium on cell division. 1. The growth of Clostridium 
welchii in complex media deficient in magnesium. (M. Webb) 275-287 

Preparation of cell-free bacterial extracts with powdered alumina. (H. Mcllwain) 
288-291 

A critical study of factors influencing the microbiological assay of nicotinic acid. 
(E. Kodicek & C, R. Pepper) 292-305 

The microbiological estimation of nicotinic acid and comparison with a chemical 
method. (E. Kodicek & C. R. Pepper) 306-314 

The mechanical destruction of bacteria. (H. K. King & H. Alexander) 315-324 

Nuclear changes in Bacillus anthracis and their relation to variants. (T. H. 


The egg-yolk reaction of aerobic sporing bacilli. (C. A. McGaughey & H. P. Chu) 
334-340 

Gladiolic cate an antibiotic substance produced by Penicillium gladioli McCull. & 
Thom. (P. W. Brian, P. J. Curtis & H. G. Hemming) 341-355 


various 


3: January 1949 


Occurrence of the M substance of type 28 group A in streptococci of Lancefield 
groups B,C and G. (W. R. Maxted) 1-6 
The drying and preservation of bacterial cultures. 
8 


(H. Proom & L. M. Hemmons) 


The production of penicillin in surface culture, using chemically defined media. 
(C. T. Calam & J. D. Hockenhull) 19-31 

Development of bacteria in waters stored in glass containers. (C. B. Taylor & 
V. G. Collins) 32-42 

A note on morphological differences between strains of Streptococcus cremoris. 
(H. R. Whitehead & G. J. E. Hunter) 43-45 

The isolation and cultivation of sulphate-reducing bacteria. (K. R. Butlin, 
M. E. Adams & M. Thomas) 46-59 

Some biological properties of trichothecin, an antifungal substance from 
Trichothecium roseum Link. (G. G. Freeman & R. I. Morrison) 60-68 

Outline classification of Bacterium and Staphylococcus. (S.T. Cowan & C. Shaw) 
69-73 

Further observations on the differential inhibition of coliform bacilli and rough 
variants of intestinal pathogens. (J. Brodie & W. Shepherd) 74-79 

The streptococci of group D; the serological grouping of Streptococcus bovis 
and observations on serologically refractory group D strains, (P. M. F. 
Shattock). 80-92 

Observations upon the cytology of corynebacteria and mycobacteria. (K. A 


The serological comparison of strains of influenza virus. (F. Fulton & K. R. 
(W. H. H. Jebb) 


Dumbell) 97-111 
The use of Nile blue in the study of tetrathionase activity. 
112-116 
The control of the swarming of Proteus vulgaris by boric acid. (J. A. Sykes & 
R. Reed) 117-121 
Auxanographic techniques in biochemical genetics. (G. Pontecorvo) 122-126 
The assimilation of amino-acids by bacteria. 7. The nature of resistance to 
penicillin in Staphylococcus aureus. (E. F. Gale & A. W. Rodwell) 127-142 
The utilization of pyridine by micro-organisms. (F. W. Moore) 143-147 
Clostridium weilchii iota toxin: its activation by trypsin. (H. E. Ross, M. E. 
Warren & J. M. Barnes) 148-152 
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Journal of Hygiene 
46 : March 1948 


An outbreak of infantile gastro-enteritis in Aberdeen. The association of a 
special type of Bact. coli with the infection. (C. Giles & G. Sangster) 1-9 

Rat control in a plague outbreak in Malta. (S. A. Barnett) 10-18 

Further work on forecasting smal!pox epidemics in India and British tropical 
countries based on previous climatic data. (L. Rogers) 19-33 

Combined active and passive immunization against diphtheria. (A. W. Downie, 
A. T. Glenny, H. J. Parish, E. T. C. Spooner, R. L. Vollum & G. S. Wilson) 
34-41 

Studies on vaccinia haemagglutinin. I. Some physico-chemical properties. 
(C. M. Chu) 42-48 

Studies on vaccinia haemagglutinin. Il. Some immunological properties. 
(C. M. Chu) 49-59 

The inhibitory action of the monoethyl esters of S-n-alkylthiomalic acids and the 
monoethy! esters of alkane sulphony! succinic acids on the growth of Myco- 
bacterium tuberculosis, (P. A. McNally) 60-61 

Bacterial lysis and antiseptics. (R. J. V. Pulvertaft & G. D. Lumb) 62-64 

The labile antigens of Shigella dysenteriae Shiga. (M. Shelubsky & L. Olitzki) 
65-69 

The production of H,S-negative strains of Salmonella. (W. J. Wilson) 70-73 

Investigations on the typing of staphylococci by means of bacteriophage. |. The 
origin and nature of lysogenic strains. (H.W. Smith) 74-81 

Investigations on the typing of staphylococci by means of bacteriophage. 
Il. The significance of lysogenic strains in staphylococcal type designation. 
(H. W. Smith) 82-89 

Entamoeba histolytica in wild rats caught in London. (R. A. Neal) 90-93 

Seasonal! changes in the normal bacterial flora of fresh-water fish. (K. A. Bisset) 
94-97 

The diagnostic value of the Widal test in the inoculated. (R. H. Mole) 98-100 

Infective hepatitis among civilians in Palestine. (L. Olitzki, R. Bachi & 


G. Kallner) 101-116 
46 : July 1948 


Combined Pertussis- diphtheria prophylactic antigens. An experimental study 
to determine the specific immunizing value of these antigens used in com- 
bination. (D. Ordman & E. Grasset) i117 122 

Seven-year study of pneumococcus type incidence in the Royal Hospital for 
Sick Chiliren, Glasgow. (K. J. Gutnrie & G. L. Montgomery) 123-128 

Some observations on the reaction between horse serum and a pool of rabbit 
antinorse serum. 1. The relative inhibitory effect of excess antigen and excess 
antiserum. (G. R. E. Naylor) 12)-135 

Studies in the dynamics of disinfection. XIU. The effect of variation in pH on 
the rate of disinfection at 51°C. of standard cultures of Buct. coli. (R. C. 
Jordan, S. E. Jacobs & C. F, Lee) 136-147 

A food-borne outbreak of streptococcal infection. (P. C. Reynell) 148-150 

An outbreak of gastro-enteritis duc to Salmonella derby. (R. Mushin) 151-157 

Cross-infection in hospital due to Salmonella derby. (S. D. Rubbo) 158-163 

An outbreak of typhoid fever in the Middle East. (E. S. Anderson & H. G. H. 
Richards) 164-172 

Nuclear reorganization in non-sporing bacteria. (K. A. Bisset) 173-175 

Submarine escape breathing air. (K. W. Donald, W. M. Davidson & W. O. 
Shelford) 176-183 

Formation of cyanogen chloride during chlorination of certain liquids: toxicity 
of such liquids to fish. (L. A. Allen, N. Blezard & A. B. Wheatland) 184-193 

The absorption «f fat during the consumption of diets rich in whole-grain and 
white breads. (A. R. P. Walker) 194-197 

A dietary and clinical survey of pregnant women with particular reference to 
toxaemia of pregnancy. (W. Hobson) 198-216 

The toxicity of methallyl chloride and methyl bromide towards white rats. 
(N,. van Tiel) 217-221 

A study of the serological type differentiation of Staphylococcus pyogenes. (B.C. 


Hobbs) 222-238 
46 : September 1948 


Agglutination of red blood cells of dilferent animal species by influenza and 
Newcastle disease viruses. (C. M. Chu) 239-246 

Inactivation of haemagglutinin and infectivity of influenza and Newcastle disease 
viruses by heat and by formalin. (C. M. Chu) 247-251 

Temporary and chronic carriers of Salmonella typhi and Salmonella paratyphi B. 
(T. M. Vogelsang & J. Boe) 252-261 

The bacteriological interpretation of vaginal smears. (N. Laughton) 262 263 

Observations upon the bacterial nucleus. (K. A. Bisset) 264-266 

Natural antibodies in the blood serum of fresn-water fish. (K. A. Bisset) 267-268 

A study of coliform organisms in the Melbourne water supply and in animal 
faeces, with observations on their longevity in faeces and in soil. (D. A. 
Bardsley) 269-279 

Studies in the dynamics of disinfection. XIII. The nature of the probit-log 
survival-time relationship in disinfections of standard cultures of Bact. coli at 
$1° C. under various conditions of pH. (R. C. Jordan & S. E. Jacobs) 280-288 

Studies in the dynamics of disinfection. XIV. The variation of the concentration 
exponents for hydrogen and hydroxyl ions with mortality level, using standard 
cultures of Bact. coli at SIYC. (R. C. Jordan & S. E. Jacobs) 239 -295 

The conglutination phenomenon. IV. The importance of the choice of com- 
plement when examining antisera for the presence of complement-fixing or 
complement-absorbing antibodies. (R. R. A. Coombs & N. H. Hole) 296-310 

Notes on climate and morbidity. (R. W. Parnell) 311-314 

The feeding and breeding of laboratory animals. VII. Methods of testing the 
adequacy of diets for breeding mice. (H. M. Bruce & C. W. Emmens) 315-324 

Wartime rationing and nutrition in pregnancy. First communication. 
(E. Obermer) 325-330 

Experiments on adaptive variation and rejuvenation. Bacillus dysenteriae Flexner, 
grown on media containing sulphanilamide, acriflavine, argyrol, neosalvarsan 
and no drug. (F. H. Stewart) 331-344 

Capsules and mucoid envelopes of bacteria. (E. Klieneberger-Nobel) 345-348 


Journal of Laryngology and Otology 
62 : April 1948 


A contribution to the question of otitis media in infants. (A. Mares) 207-230 

The turning test with small regulable stimuli lll. The advantages of cupulo- 
metria over the classic technique of Barany. (J.J. Groen & L. B. W. Jongkees) 
231-235 


The turning test with small regulable stimuli. IV. The cupulogram obtained 
by subjective angle estimation. (J. J. Groen & L. B. W. Jongkees) 236-240 
Neurinoma in the nasal cavity. (G. Révész) 241-244 


62 : May 1948 


Audiograms in otosclerosis. (W. McKenzie) 267-277 

Cerebellar abscess, acute, otogenic. A note on the early diagnosis and drainage 
with some case records. (N. Asherson) 278-307 

A new method of demonstrating the labyrinth, together with those related s‘ruc- 
tures which lie within the petrous portion of the temporal bone. (O. © ray) 


308-309 
June 1948 

The phylogeny of the mammalian tympanic cavity and auditory ossicles, 
(J. Gerrie) 339-357 

Aural trauma caused by gunfire. Report on a clinical investigation o: 108 
soldiers exposed to gunfire who, on some occasion, had complained of injury 
to theirears. (E. G. Collins) 358-390 

A case of otitic hydrocephalus. (W. ‘McKenzie) 391-393 


July 1948 

Surgery of aural suppuration after radical mastoidectomy. (J. A. Harp nan) 
435-439 

A new method of transverse pharyngotomy. (A. Réthi) 440-446 

The treatment of inflammation of the inner car by sulfa-drugs. (A. A. 
Egmond & L. B. W. Jongkees) 447-459 

A case of gas-filled abscess in the temporal lobe. (W. McKenzie) 460 

A case of submucous abscess of the oesophagus. (J. V. Clark) 401-464 


62 : August 1948 


Experimental studies on the reliability of audiometry, (R. E.C. Brown) 487 524 

Metastatic brain abscesses and encephalitis of otitic origin. (P. G. Ger! ings) 
§25-532 

A note on the articulations of the auditory ossicles and related structures, 


(D. V. Davies) 533-536 
: September 1948 


Penicillin treatment in acute suppurative otitis media with special reference to 
long-term hearing. (A. Young & i. S. Hall) 551-556 

Cavernous haemangioma of the frontal bone. (G. Kelemen & E. M. Hoimes) 
$57-563 

Radiology of the temporal bone. Some anatomical aspects. (J. F. O. Mitchell 
& R. Astley) 

The radical mastoid operation: a pre- and post-operative audiometric statistical 
survey of hearing loss in chronic otorrhoea. (N. Asherson) 568-602 

Response of observed otitic encephaliiis to penicillin and chemothicrapy, 
(T. B. Hutton) 603-605 

The post-operative treatment of the radical mastoid operation. (G. Glass) 


606-607 
October 1948 


Further operative results of carcinoma of the larynx. (T. D. Demetriades & 
D. ioannovich) 613-620 

The treatment of layngeal papillomata in childhood. (H. Zalin) 621-626 

Méniére’s disease. (H. Brunner) 627-638 

Gradenigo’s syndrome and report of two cases. (S. Horowitz) 639-647 


62 : November 1948 


Otosclerosis in childhood. (W. McKenzie) 661-670 

Observations upon the loudness recruitment phenomenon, with especial reference 
to the diiferential diagnosis of disorders of the internal ear and Vilith nerve. 
(M. R. Dix, C. S. Hallpike & J. D. Hood) 671-686 

On the phylogeny of the mammalian auditory ossicles. (A. Tumarkin) 687-690 

On the evolution of the auditory perilymphatic system. (A. Tumarkin) 69! -701 

Osteomata of the external auditory meatus. A case report. (A. Belal) 702-703 


62 : December 1948 


Pins in the periphery of the lung. (G. Glass) 715-720 

The practical application of clinical audiometry. (B. Warshaw) 721-734 

The eifects of streptomycin on the eighth nerve system. (M. R. Dix) 735-745 

Head — of muscular origin: audible or objective tinnitus. (H.W. Schwartz) 
746 

Hirudo medicinalis (medical leech) in the larynx: an interesting clinical condition 
found in Iraq. (D. S. Ali) 752-753 

Formation of cholesteatoma around a deposit of sulfa-powder. (L. 8. W. 


Jongkees) 754-755 
63 : January 1949 


Broncho-csophagology in Great Britain—the decline of a science—a pica for 
better co-operation and teaching. (G. E. Martin) 1-16 

Radon therapy of nasopharyngeal lymphoid hypertrophy in children. (£. G. 
Collins, l. 8. Thomson & G. E. Swindell) 17-2. 

Mucoceles. (M. J. Tamari & J. J. O’ Neil) 24-30 

A case of nasopharyngeal chordoma. (A. S. Handousa) 31- 33 

A case of non-metallic foreign body in the ethmoidal sinus. (H. C. P. 
wardene) 34-35 

Treatment of maxillary sinusitis by instillation of penicillin. (A. Walford) 


63 : February 1949 


Lempert fenestra nov-ovalis for the restoration of practical unaided hea 
clinical otosclerosis: its present staius. (J. Lempert) 57-609 

Mucocele of the frontal sinus. Some notes on its aetiology, patholox 
diagnosis. (E. F. Stewart) 70-78 

Stapediotomy (stapedius tenotomy). (L. R. S. Taylor & G. H. Bateman 

A case of lipoidosis simulating double mastoiditis. (A. S. Handousa) 

“* Simple ”’ ulceration of the external auditory meatus. (W. M. Mollison) 


63 : March 1949 


The end of an era: a retrospect and a prospect. (W. Howarth) 107-114 

Septicaemia after tonsil operations. (F. W. Williams) 115-118 

On the evolution of the auditory conducting apparatus. I. A new theory 
on functional considerations. (A. Tumarkin) 119-140 
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Some observations on antro-choanal polypus. (A. R. Dingley) 141-143 

he clinical aspect of perceptive deafness—so-called nerve or internal ear deafness. 
(E. D. D. Davis) 144-153 

Associated oesophageal and gastric strictures following swallowing of caustic 
soda. (G. H. Caiger) 154-158 


63 : April 1949 


The otologist and rehabilitation of the deaf. (R. S. Stevenson) 179-192 

On of the auditory conducting apparatus—Il. (A. Tumarkin) 
193- 

Some rare anomalies of the oesophagus, with discussion of their aetiology. 
(A. S. Handousa) 217-224 P 

changes in vestibular reactions after the fenestration-operation. (L. B. W. 
Jongkees & J. Hulk) 225-232 

A case of osteomyelitis of the superior maxilla treated with penicillin. (T. M. 
Banham) 233-234 

4 a accessory sinus tuberculosis. (W. G. R. Hore & W. Kirchenberger) 
235-236 


Journal of Mental Science 
94 : January 1948 


he twenty-first Maudsley Lecture: nosophobia. (J. A. Ryle) 1-17 

‘ychiatric hypothesis and practice. (D. Henderson) 18-32 

sychiatric disorders among the chronic sick in hospital. (J. W. Affleck) 33-45 
he syndrome of visual alexia with colour agnosia. (E. Stengel) 46-58 

1e syndrome of alexia and amnesic aphasia. Subarachnoidal haemorrhage 
with symptom of partial occlusion of the spinal subarachnoidal space. (R. 
Klein & J. H. Attlee) 59-69 

iistopathological tindings in general paresis after pencillin treatment: report on 
4cases. (R.H. F. Smith & V. de Morais) 70-76 

»ome observations on the analytical group treatment of a phobic patient. (F. 
Kraupl) 77-88 

‘upillary abnormalities in schizophrenia and during muscular effort. (P. R. A. 
May) 89-98 

viodern trends in the planning of mental hospitals and other psychiatric units in 
England. (F. C. Webster) 99-106 

he planning of modern psychiatric units. (J. J. O’Reilly) 107-113 

. method for determining the typicality of personality description. (Applied to 
— the noticed after-effects of prefrontal leucotomy.) (J. C. Raven) 
1 

erebral physiology and psychiatry. (W. W. Gordon) 118-132 

Yormal changes in the mental abilities of adults as age advances. (G. A. Foulds 
& J. C. Raven) 133-142 

The place of psychiatry in medicine. (N. Harris) 143-147 


94 : April 1948 


Psychiatric ruminations. (W.G. Masefield) 217-224 

‘he identity of Alzheimer’s disease and senile dementia and their relationship to 
senility. (R. D. Newton) 225-249 

Genetics in relation to mental disorders. (F. J. Kallman) 250-257 

Mental deficiency and social medicine. (E. O. Lewis) 258-265 

Social surveys. (E. Strémgren) 266-276 

Psychopathic personality as a genetical concept. (E. T. O. Slater) 277-282 

The modern approach to juvenile delinquency: observation centres. (A. 
Kennedy) 283-304 

The significance of the home for the child’s emotional development during the 
first six years. (K. Friedlander) 305-313 

Dynamics of creative activity. (F. Reitman) 344-320 

a Complex: the mother’s homicidal wishes to her child. (E. S. Stern) 

bie Fa of leucotomy on creative personality. (E. L. Hutton & M. Bassett) 

34-3 

The mental health of British troops in the: Far East. (R. F. Tredgold) 351-391 

Physiological and psychological responses to stress in neurotic patients. (M. 
Jones) 392-427 

Personality change and prognosis after leucotomy. (G. Garmany) 428-438 

Delinquency and epilepsy: a clinical and electrophysiological note. (R. S. 
Hodge) 439-443 

— and persistence in epileptics and mental defectives. (M. Brady) 

1 


The Kent and other tests used on the same subjects. (G. de M. Rudolf) 452-458 
The management of chronic mental patients. (A. P. Tait) 459-464 


94 : July 1948 


Post-hypoglycaemic encephalopathy in Sakel’s insulin treatment. (A. M. 
Spencer) 513-554 

Posterior cuts in prefrontal leucotomy: a clinico-pathological study. (A. Meyer 
& T. McLardy) 555-564 

‘A osvchiatric review of fifty cases of gunshot wounds self-inflicted. (R. F. 
Fidler) 565-574 


. The results of treatment of a thousand cases of schizophrenia. (L. A. Finiefs) 


575-580 

Observations in electrically-produced epileptic convulsions. Part I. Tonic neck 
and labyrinthine reflexes upon the eyes. (R. Klein & D. F. Early) 581-589 

Periodic catatonia. (J. S. B. Lindsay) 590-602 

Misinterpretation of mirror image of self in presenile cerebral atrophy. (R. 
E. Hemphill) 603-610 

Contribution to the dressing disability as a focal sign and to the imperception 
phenomena. (R. E. Hemphill & R. Klein) 611-622 

The community and the aggressive child. (J. D. W. Pearce) 623-628 

The ephedrine treatment of nocturnal enuresis. (G. de M. Rudolf) 629-640 

Further aspects of brief retrograde amnesia. (G. de M. Rudolf) 641-649 

Some clinical observations on the psychodynamic relationship between depression 
and obsessive-compulsive symptoms. (E. Stengel) 650-652 

Lung abscess following electro-convulsive therapy: description of a case. (H. 
Conway & H. Osmond) 653-656 


94 : October 1948 


Love deprivation and the hysterical personality. (O. W. S. FitzGerald) 701-717 

An interpretation of play therapy by the psychosomatic theory of family sexuality. 
(C. E. H. Turner) 718-732 

Observations on the use of tridione in disturbed psychotics. (E. P. Hall) 733-736 
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The use of music in group therapy. (S. D. Mitchell & A. Zanker) 737-748 

The measurement of the structure and behaviour of therapeutic groups. (R. A. 
Sandison) 749-763 

The application of psychoanalytical principles to hospital in-patients. (J. 
Rickman) 764-766 

Application of psychoanalytic principles to the treatment of in-patients in mental 
hospitals. (W. C. M. Scott) 767-772 

The application of psychoanalytical principles to the hospital in-patient. (E. 
Stengel) 773-781 

Homicidal incidence in the depressive psychoses. (J. C. Batt) 782-792 

Electronarcosis, with special reference to the treatment of paranoid schizophrenia. 
R. W. Medlicott) 793-798 

Psychiatric treatment outside mental hospitals. (D. E. Sands) 799-804 

Observations on the electrically-produced epileptic convulsion. Part Il: Pupillary 
we in normal and pathological pupils. (R. Klein & D. F.Early) 

Experiments in the improvement of reading in a group of educationally sub- 
normal boys. (H. C. Giinzburg) 809-833 

Leucotomy in the treatment of psychopathic feeble-minded patients in a State 
mental deficiency institution. (G. W. Mackay) 834-843 

Prefrontal leucotomy in mental defectives. (M. Engler) 844-850 


95 : January 1949 


What the patient thinks. The Presidential Address delivered at the one hundred 
and seventh annual meeting of the Association on Wednesday, July 7th, 1948. 
(W. Rees-Thomas) 1-9 

a flying experience: results of a wartime study. (D. Stafford-Ciark) 

Electric anaesthesia and electro-narcosis. (E. O. Longley) 51-79 

Forecasting the incidence of neurosis in officers of the Army and the Navy. (W. 
Mayer-Gross, J. N. P. Moore & P. Slater) 80-100 

Leucotomy in the periodic psychoses. (G. N. Jones & P. K. McCowan) 101-114 

Results of isolation of the orbital lobes in leucotomy. (G. Egan) 115-123 

The environment as a factor in the aetiology of criminal paranoia. (K. O- 
Milner) 124-132 

The psychiatric aspects of tropical service in the Navy. (K. Cameron) 133-139 

Pupillary phenomena on application of a strong constant electric current as used 
in electronarcotic treatment. (R. Klein & D. F. Early) 140-142 

The nasopalpebral refiex: its application to neuro-psychiatry, particularly to 
insulin shock treatment. (F. F. Kino) 143-147 

A note on the ammonia and glutamine content of the cerebrospinal fluid. (D. 
Richter, R. M. C. Dawson & L. Rees) 148-152 

Adrenal cortical steroids and the metabolism of glutamic acid in gluconeogenesis. 
(W. R. Ashby) 153-161 

Physiological concomitants of electronarcosis. (L. Rees) 162-179 

Nucleoprotein in the nerve cells of mental patients: a critical remark. (A. 
Meyer & M. Meyer) 180-181 

Anatomical correlates of improvement after leucotomy. (T. McLardy & A. 
Meyer) 182-196 

Transorbital leucotomy. (G. W. T. H. Fleming & D. G. Phillips) 197-202 

Chess as a form of recreational therapy. (R. Pakenham-Walsh) 203-204 


Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery and Psychiatry 
11 : May 1948 


Primary sensory neuropathy with muscular changes associated with carcinoma. 
(D. Denny-Brown) 73-87 

Phantom limbs. (W. R. Henderson & G. E, Smyth) 88-112 

Pain sensibility in deep somatic structures. (W. H. Feindel, G. Weddell & D. 
C. Sinclair) 113-117 

Physiological mechanisms underlying the electrical activity of the brain. (M. 
A. B. Brazier) 118-133 

The role of acetylcholine in synaptic transmission: a critical review. (D. 


Whitteridge) 134-140 
11 : August 1948 


The treatment of purulent pachymeningitis and subdural suppuration with special 
reference to penicillin. (F. Schiller, H. Cairns & D. S. Russell) 143-182 

Necrosis of the brain due to radiation therapy: clinical and pathological observa- 
tions. (J. Pennybacker & D. S. Russell) 183-198 

Haemangiomas involving the spinal epidural space. (A. N. Guthkelch) 199-210 

The laminar pattern of the lateral geniculate body in the primates. (L. W. 


Chacko) 211-224 
11 : November 1948 


Intravenous methylene blue for experimental studies on the central nervous 
system. (W. H. Feindel, A. C. Allison & G. Weddell) 227-242 

Neurovascular relations and anomalies at the base of the brain. (S. Sunderland) 
243-257 

Diabetes insipidus following closed head injury. (R. J. Porter & R. A. Miller) 
258-262 

Cerebral thrombophlebitis and fibrinogen B. (G. Phillips) 263-266 

Epileptic response to peripheral injury. (G. Parsons-Smith) 267-270 

Psychological effects in depressive patients of the marihuana homologue synhexyl. 
(D. A. Pond) 271-279 

Cystic pituitary adenomata. (J. E. Paterson) 280-287 _ si 

Case report: abnormal innervation of the sphincter pupillae and ciliary muscle 
following third-nerve regeneration. (W. R. Russell & M. H. Wright) 288-290 

A case of cerebral amoebic abscess treated by modern chemotherapy. (E. A. 


Turner) 291-293 
12 : February 1949 


A study of post-ischaemic paraesthesiae. (W. R. Merrington & P. W. Nathan) 
1-18 

Some experimental and clinical observations on the anticonvulsive action of 
paraldehyde. (F. J. de Elio, P. G. de Jalon & S. Obrador) 19-24 

Syncope and seizures. (J. Kershman) 25-33 

The intelligence of patients with Friedreich’s ataxia. (D. L. Davies) 34-38 

Developmental defects of the cisterna magna and dura mater. (E.G. Robertson) 
39-51 

Crushing injuries to the skull: clinical and experimental observations. (W. R. 
Russell & F. Schiller) 52-60 

Platybasia: with case report. (C. Mayerszky) 61-65 

Virus diseases of the central nervous system: a review. (J. Gear) 66-76 
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Journal of Obstetrics and Gynaecology of the British Empire 
55 : April 1948 


Relief of severe stress incontinence. Technique and anatomy of two suprapubic 
fascial operations. (C. M. Marshall) 126-134 

vw tumours of the ovary: with report of a case associated with pregnancy. 

IN. Se Searle, M. Haines & J. K. Baker) 135-141 

cSaon and phosphorus metabolism in pregnancy: (a survey under war- and 
post-war conditions). V. Calcium and phosphorus balances and labour 
findings. (E. Obermer) 142-148 

(G. B. Thomas) 149-151 


A case of partial atresia of the vagina. 
Haemoglobin values = pregnant women. (A. Sadovsky, W. Koch, R. Toaff & 
(J. A. Chalmers) 155-158 


D. Kaplan) 152-15 

Fibromyoma of the Fallopian tube. 

Investigations into the determination of pregnanediol according to the Guterman 
method. (S. Kullander) 159-170 

Facts and fantasy in the study of female infertility. (J. Stallworthy) 171-180 

A case of adenomyosis of the uterus with tuberculous infection. (R. de Solden- 
hoff) 180-183 

Heart disease in pregnancy. (D. J. MacRae) 184-198 


55 : June 1948 


The use of the “ phase-contrast’ microscope in rw] gynaecology. 
liminary report. (A. Culiner & J. Gluckman) 261-267 

Procidentia complicated by intestinal strangulation in a pouch of Douglas hernia. 
(T. F. Redman) 268-269 

Hysterosalpingography employing a water-soluble contrast medium. (D. 
Jefferiss) 270-272 

Inactivation of oestrogenic hormone by women with vitamin B deficiency. (B. 
Zondek & A. Brzezinski) 273-280 

Evolution and growth of tadpoles by feeding vernix caseosa, progesterone and 
folliculin. (L. Lajos & F. Szontagh) 281-284 

Demonstration by infra-red photography of the superficial veins in the pregnant 
= a woman. (K. Bowes, S. H. Riterband & J. E. Andrews) 

85-29 

William Harvey—*“ the father of British midwifery.” (R. W. Johnstone) 293-302 

Vaginal hysterectomy for cancer of the uterus and vagina. (J. Trapl) 303-308 

“ Mesodermal mixed” tumour of uterus. (C. E. M. Blumer & J. L. Edwards) 
309-311 

Sir Frances Champneys, Bt., M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. (W. F. Shaw) 312-317 

The difficult dilatation. (A. E. Chisholm) 317 

A case of extrauterine pregnancy. (P. Dingle & K. A. D. Drury) 318-321 

Hydatidiform mole in the Fallopian tube. (J. A. Chalmers) 322-324 

Acute crises in chronic haemolytic anaemia induced by pregnancy. (Y. M. 
Bromberg, R. Toaff & E, Ehrenfeld) 325-329 


55 : August 1948 


The investigation and treatment of ‘ border-line’ cases of contracted pelvis. 
(J. M. M. Kerr) 401-417 

Pregnancy associated with a septate uterus, double vagina and other congenital 
abnormalities. (J. R. C. Burton-Brown) 418-422 

A further case of stromal endometriosis. (W.W. Park & R. A. Tennent) 423-427 

Angina of effort in pregnancy: report of a case. (A. Schott) 428-431 

Heart block and pregnancy (a review). (R. Mowbray) 432-437 

Congenital complete heart block complicating pregnancy (a report of three cases). 
(R. Mowbray & C. C. Bowley) 438-441 

The vernix caseosa and subnormal temperature in premature infants. (C. 
Saunders) 442-444 

Thoracoplasty and pregnancy—with special reference to childbirth (a preliminary 
report). (J. P. Mcintyre) 445-448 

Prediabetic pregnancy. (H. H. F. Barns & M. E. Morgans) 449-454 

Pneumo-pyosalpinx. (R. W. K. Purser & J. Young) 455-458 

Spina bifida occulta and nulliparous prolapse (with notes on the incidence of 
certain abnormalities of the sacrum). (A, A. Gemmell, P. H. Whitaker & 
R. L. Plackett) 459-463 

ee sedimentation velocity (B.S.R.) in normal pregnancy. (E. Obermer) 

69 


(W. N. Chisholm) 470-472 
55 : October 1948 


On the choice of treatment of individual carcinomas of the cervix a on the 
analysis of serial biopsies. (A. Glucksmann & S, Way) 573-582 

The vascular pattern of the placenta and its development in the rat. (R. P. 

(N. Laughton) 608-613 


Holmes & D. V. Davies) 583-607 

The vaginal bacterial flora and ovarian dysfunction. 

External version under anaesthesia. (J. H. Peel & S. G. Clayton) 614-623 

a in the tuberculous gravidae. (J. P. McIntyre & W. C. Armstrong) 
624-629 

Cerebral venous thrombosis in pregnancy. (A report of two possible cases.) 
(J. McNairn) 630-634 

Some principles of myomectomy. (N. C. Louros) 635-641 

The care of the eyes at birth. (M.D. Taylor & R. M. Sneed 642-645 

Breast hypertrophy and pregnancy. (G. Bankoff) 646-64! 

A case of elephantiasis vulvae. (A. Mackenzie) Qs0-652- 

Intestinal obstruction in pregnancy. (S. Matthews & P. R. Mitchell) 653-663 

A case of intestinal obstruction associated with a ruptured enterocele. (W. 
Thompson) 664 


A pre- 


Placenta praevia accreta. 


55 : December 1948 


Functioning tumours of the ote, With special reference to pathology and 
histogenesis. (E. Novak) 725-73 

Primary carcinoma of the vagina. ‘S. Way) 739-755 

Aetiology of eclampsia. (J. C. Beker) 756-765 

Obstructed labour due to septate vagina. (H. R. Arthur) 766-769 

A pes genes medium (rayopake) for hysterosalpingography. (A. Sharman) 

Rhesus factor iso-immunization and haemolytic disease of the newborn. (N. W. 
Philpott) 774-786 

Massive lymphangioma of the foetal trunk and shoulders causing dystocia. 
Report of a case. (R. B. Mitchell & D. B, Stewart) 787-790 

Calcium and phosphorus metabolism in pregnancy. A survey under war and 
post-war conditions. (E. Obermer) 791-797 
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Normal pregnancy in a case of thrombosis of the inferior vena cava. (J. F 


Foulkes) 798-802 
Dysgerminoma ovarii. Report of a case. (H. Sobhi & H. K. Toppozad: 
56 : February 1949 


803-808 
The pathology and repair of genital prolapse. (K. Pacey) 1-15 
Obstructed labour due to Naegele’s pelvis (report on a case). (R. J. Still & F 
L. Kao) 16-17 
Natural childbirth in a teaching clinic. (H. Thoms) 18-21 
A ey of a series of 100 cases of vesicovaginal fistulae. 
A> simulating pre-eclamptic toxaemia. 


(R. G. Krishnar } 
(J. M. Scott & A. D. T. Govan 


Measurement of the rate of venous blood-fiow in the legs of women at term an 
in the puerperium, using radioactive sodium. (H. P. Wright, S. B. Osborn 
D. G. Edmonds) 36-40 

The treatment of carcinoma of the body of the uterus. (B. Rickford) 41-45 

Pulmonary embolism by amniotic fluid (a report of a fatal case, a eel with 4 
review of the literature). (D. M. Shotton & C. W. Taylor) 46-53 

Morphine mucate in labour and obstetric practice: preliminary communicatio : 
of results in a series of 170 injections. (W. F. Flint) 54—57 

Locked twins (report of 3 cases). (R. F. Lawrence) 58-63 

Pasini’s stain for vaginal smears. (W. S. Bullough) 64-66 

A a to the historical record of monstrous births. (J. F. D. Shrewsbur, ) 

Meigs’ syndrome with a granulosa-cell tumour. (A. G. Marshall) 86-88 

A case of conjoint thoracopagus twins with obstructed labour and delivery | , 
caesarean section. (N. H. North, J. B. Dawson & W. D. Trotter) 89-94 

Some observations on the aftercoming head. (J. Baxter) 95-106 

Chronic lymphatic leukaemia presenting as neoplasm of the cervix uteri. (i. 
Stein) 107-108 


Journal of Pathology and Bacteriology 
60 : January 1948 


The cytoplasmic basophilia of marrow cells: the distribution of nucleic acids. 
(J. N. Davidson, I. Leslie & J. C. White) 1-20 

Melanin-forming epidermal tumours of the skin: a study of 57 personally observe i 
cases. (M. J. Stewart & G. M. Bonser) 21-33 

A new Salmonella type: Salmonella chittagong. (J. Taylor, W. Hayes, J. Freeman 
& E. S. Anderson) 35-42 

An analysis of certain factors associated with the production of experimental 
dissection of the aortic media, in relation to the pathogenesis of dissecting 
aneurysm. (J. S. Robertson & K. V. Smith) 43-49 

Massive colony formation of Bacterium friedlanderi in the liver in agranulocytosis. 
(J. |. Davidson) 51-56 

Thrombosis as a factor in the pathogenesis of aortic atherosclerosis. (J. 
Duguid) 57-61 

The nature of anaemia in leukaemia. (D. H. Collins & W. M. Rose) 63-74 

The mechanism of parenchymatous degeneration produced by diphtheria toxin. 
(G. Popjak) 75-85 

The effect of temperature upon antibody production in cold-blooded vertebrates. 
(K. A. Bisset) 87-92 

A new mycobacterial infection in man: I. 
93-102. Ll. Experimental investigations 
Tolhurst & G. Buckle) 102-110. Il. Pathology of the experimental lesions 
in the rat. (H. A. Sissons) 110-116. IV. Cultivation of the new mycobac- 
terium. (G. Buckle & J. C.*Tolhurst) 116-122 

The antibody response in cases of radiation lymphopenia, and in the reticuloses. 


(R. W. Evans) 123-130 
Leucocytes and bacteria in human semen. (M. Svendsen) 131-135 
a simple test for differentiating 


Clinical aspects. (P. MacCallum) 
in laboratory animals. (J. ©. 


Catalase production by gram-positive cocci: 
enterococci from micrococci. (A. Isaacs & J. M. Scouller) 135-136 

Further consideration of some of the factors concerned in intracutaneous injection 
of cattle. (W. M. Henderson) 137-139 

Haemolysis in fresh blood films. (J. G. Thomson) 140-141 


60 : April 1948 


The incidence of paee s staphylococci in the throat, with special reference to 
glandular fever. (A. C. P. Campbell) 157-169 

Urease and other biochemical reactions of the Proteus group. (G. T. Cook) 
171-181 

Rapid identification of Proteus. (S. D. Elek) 183-192 

Adamantinoma of the jaw with pulmonary metastases. 


(G. E. Waterworth & 

T. H. Pullar) 193-197 

Anti-haemolytic action of viridans (a) variants of haemolytic streptococci. 
(A, Isaacs) 199-204 : 

Bullet embolism: a case of pulmonary embolism following the entry of a bullet 
into the right ventricle of the heart. (D. H. Collins) 205-210 

The pathogenesis of glomerulo-nephritis: a re- acres of the auto-immuni:a- 
tion hypothesis. (J. H. Humphrey) 211-2 

Immunological studies with group-B J nll (I. H. Pattison) 219-237 

The effect of castration on the action of some barbiturates. (G. R. Camervn, 
G. H. Cooray & S. N. De) 239-246 

Clotting of human citrated plasma by gram-negative organisms. (E. M. Harper 
& N. S. Conway) 247-251 

Anthrax in a laboratory worker, with observations on the possible source of 
infection. (M. A. Soltys) 253-257 

The lining of healed but persistent abscess cavities in the lung with epithelium »f 
the ciliated columnar type. (D. M. Pryce) 259-264 

The influence of cultural conditions on the morphology of Bacterium aeroge; ’s 
with reference to nuclear bodies and capsule size. (J. P. Duguid) 265-274 

Function and arrangement of bacterial flagella. (T. Y. K. Boltjes) 275-287 

Experimental pulmonary arteriosclerosis. (C. V. Harrison) 289-293 

The large-cell small-acinar thyroid tumour of Langhans and the incidence of 
related cell groups in the human thyroid. (B. Lennox) 295-305 

——- of coliform bacilli by normal rabbit serum. (A. H. Emslie-Smi:.) 
07 

The quantitative description of the fragility of the utes and its application 
to the study of acholuric jaundice. (G. Discombe) 315-322 

Addison’s disease due to ae hypoplasia of the adrenals in an infant ay 
33 days. (H. Sikl) 323-324 
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The histological demonstration of glycogen in necropsy material. (J. Vallance- 
Owen) 325-327 

A simple method for testing dye sensitivity of Brucella species. (J. C. Cruick- 
shank) 328-329 

Squamous metaplasia in the prostate as a result of stilboestrol therapy. (A. 
Inglis) 330-332 

Marrow biopsy in laboratory animals. (A. J. S. McFadzean) 332-333 

Observations on fragments of gastric mucous membrane found in aspirated 
resting gastric juice. (J. C. Hawksley & G. H. Cooray) 333-336 

The chemotherapy of Trypanosoma congolense infection with phenanthridinium 
compounds etc. (C. H. Browning, K. M. Calver & H. Adamson) 336-339 

The cultivation of Treponema pallidum in tissue culture. (W.L.M. Perry) 339-442 

Siderocyte counts in the blood of normal and premature infants. (H. P. Wright 
& D. G. Edmonds) 342-344 

A case of primary sarcoma of the heart. (W. W. Adamson) 344-346 


60 : July 1948 

The causation’ of acute arterial necrosis in hypertensive disease. (F. B. Byrom & 
L. F. Dodson) 357-368 

Mutation in a single-cell culture of Corynebacterium diphtheriae. (W. Goldie, 
M. Gordon & K. I. Johnstone) 369-377 

Trilocular heart with bilateral aneurysmal dilatation of the pulmonary arteries. 
(G. J. Cunningham) 379-386 

Ebstein’s anomaly of the tricuspid valve. (K. Walton & A. G. Spencer) 387-393 

Slide agglutination of Bacterium coli var. neapolitanum in summer diarrhoea. 
(J. Bray & T. E. D. Beavan) 395-401 

Starch-fermenting gelatin-liquefying corynebacteria isolated from the human nose 
and throat. (W. H. H. Jebb) 403-412 - 

Fibrinolysin and the fluidity of the blood post mortem. (R.H. Mole) 413-427 

Epithelial lesions in the respiratory tract in human influenzal pneumonia. (M. 
Straub, J. Mulder, A. Arends, J. A. R. van Bruggen & L. Bijlmer) 429-434 

The effects of kaolin on the lungs of rats. (E. J. King, C. V. Harrison & G. 
Nagelschmidt) 435-440 

Tissue changes in mice treated with pentose nucleotides and related compounds. 
(T. H. Barakan, G. R. Barker, J. M. Gulland & L. D. Parsons) 441-459 

dbservations on the hepatotoxic action of the carcinogen p-dimethylaminoazo- 
benzene. (J. W. Orr & D. E. Price) 461-469 

“anine beta hemolytic streptococci. (N. Laughton) 471-476 

diopathic (“‘ isolated ’"’) myocarditis in infancy. (C. Raeburn) 477-481 

_iposarcoma arising in a simple lipoma. (C. J. E. Wright) 483-487 
Jisseminated focal necrosis with eosinophilia and arteritis in a case of asthma 
(? Leefiler’s syndrome). (J. F. Smith) 489-494 

he kappa and lambda antigens of Clostridium welchii. (C. L. Oakley, G. H. 
Warrack & M. E. Warren) 495-503 

\ case of cerebral cysticercosis. (E. W. Gault & M. Balasubrahmanyan) 505-506 
. study of the intestinal flora of Blatella americana, (J. F. D. Shrewsbury & 


G. J. Barson) 506-509 
\ note on the intestinal flora of Melolontha vulgaris. (J. F. D. Shrewsbury & 
(C. M. Dougherty) 511-512 


G. J. Barson) 510 

\ sebaceous gland in the cervix uteri. 

vallopian tube granuloma. (A. G. Rickards & W. Magauran) 512-515 

\ method for the demonstration of reticulo-endothelial cells in paraffin sections. 
(A. H. E. Marshall) 515-517 

Effect of castration upon the induction of mammary tumours by cestrogen in 
male mice of the Strong A strain. (E. C. Armstrong & G. M. Bonser) 517-519 

Bronchiectasis in laboratory rats. (A. H. Cruickshank) 520-521 

\ non-gas-producing variant of Bacterium coli induced by growth in glycine. 
(J. Gordon) 521-522 


Journal of Pharmacy and Pharmacology 


1 : January 1949 


The antihistamine drugs. (D. M. Dunlop) 1-10 
Hydrolytic changes in solutions of stilbamidine. (J. D. Fulton & T. W. Goodwin) 
1 


The inhibition of adrenaline by spasmolytic agents. (J. D. P. Graham) 17-27 

The preparation and resolution of acridyl(5)-N.alanine ethyl ester. (W. H. 
Linnell & M. J. H. Smith) 28-33 

Palthé senna as an adulterant of Indian senna leaves. (J. L. Forsdike) 34-37 


1 : February 1949 


Some recent developments in the pharmacology of the anti-thyroid compounds. 
(W. R. Trotter) 65-77 

Assay of the curative action of neoarsphenamine by time-mortality data. 
(A, Liljestrand) 78-86 

The determination of alkaloids by exchange of ions. (A. Jindra) 87-94 

The effect of drugs on the motility of isolated strips of human stomach muscle. 
(J. D. P. Graham) 95-102 

The evaluation of tragacanth by means of the apparent viscosity determined in 
a — U-tube viscometer. Part II. Whole gum. (W. P. Chambers) 
103-107 


1: March 1949 


Synthetic oestrogens. (E. C. Dodds) 137-147 

Synthetic compounds related to the cardiac glycosides. Part I. p-Hydroxy- 
phenyl-Aa: 8-butenolide glucoside. (W. H. Linnell & F. Said) 148-150 

Synthetic compounds related to the cardiac glycosides. Part Il. (W. H. Linnell 
& F. Said) 151-155 

The histology of belladonna root. Part IV. The differential value o* the fibre/ 
vessel ratio. (C. Melville) 156-163 

The pharmacological actions of the crystalline principles of Ammi Visnaga Linn. 
G. V. Anrep, G. S. Barsoum & M. R. Kenawy) 164-176 

The coronary vasodilator action of the crystalline principles of Ammi Visnaga 
Linn. (M. M. Bagouri) 177-180 


1: April 1949 


The chemical estimation of digitalis and strophanthus glycosides. 


201-210 
Synthetic oestrogens. (E. R. Clark & W. H. Linnell) 211-218 
Tie pharmacological actions of erythraea spicata. (H. F. Farrag & M. A. F. 


Sherif) 219-223 


(T. Canback) 
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The determination of amino-compounds occurring as impurities in pharmaceutical 
chemicals. Part II. 3-Amino-4-hydroxyphenylarsonic acid in acetarsol. 
(C. W. Ballard) 224-229 

Synthetic compounds possessing corticosterone-like activity. (R. A. Khan & 
W. H. Linnell) 230-234 

Synthesis of monomeric forms of a-hydroxy-8-methoxypropionaldehyde and 
1 : 3-dimethoxypropanone-2. (Y. M. Abouzeid & W. H. Linnell) 235-238 


Journal of Physiology 
107 : June 1948 


The effects of sucrose upon gruel fractional test meals. (J. N. Hunt & W. R. 
Spurrell) 245-250 

The influence of thyroxine and adrenal cortical extract on the oxygen consumption 
oe rats. (F. Hoffmann, E. J. Hoffmann & J. Talesnik) 

The influence of ovarian hormones on the transmission of the activity of the sym- 
pathetic nerves of the cat. (J. Secker) 265-271 

The relationship between the change in the electroretinogram and the subjective 
dark-adaptation curve. (G. Karpe & K. Tansley) 272-279 

The mechanism of haemostasis in peripheral vessels. (T. I. Chen & C. Tsai) 
280-288 

The action of acetylcholine and adrenaline on flexor and extensor movements 
evoked by stimulation of the descending motor tracts. (E. Biilbring, J. H. Burn 
& C. R. Skoglund) 289-299 

The effects of small amounts of carboxyhaemoglobin on the determination of 
oxygen in the blood by the Haldane and Van Slyke methods. (F.C. Courtice 
& W. J. Simmonds) 300-305 

Some effects of nicotine-like substances and their relation to sensory nerve endings. 
(G. L. Brown & J. A. B. Gray) 306-317 

Some properties of amarin, with special reference to its use in conjunction with 
adrenaline for the production of idio-ventricular rhythms. (F. N. Fastier & 
F. H. Smirk) 318-331 

The —— of haemoglobin to methaemoglobin by oxygen. (J. Brooks) 
332-335 

Observations on the urine, blood and arterial pressure of dogs befere and after 
the production of renal ischaemia. (H. Konzett & E. B. Verney) 336-345 

The effect of diisopropyl fluorophosphonate on neuromuscular transmission in 
cats. (G. L. Brown, B. D. Burns & W. Feldberg) 346-354 

An integration of the total oxygen consumption of the sheep foetus from that of 
the tissues. (A. Carlyle) 355-364 

The presence of a peptic synergist in gastric juice: its importance in the estimation 
of the proteolytic activity of gastric juice. (J. N. Hunt) 365-371 

Acetylcholine synthesis in different regions of the central nervous system. 
(W. Feldberg & M. Vogt) 372-381 


107 : September 1948 


The assay of the nutritive value of a protein by its effect on liver cytoplasm. 
(R. M. Campbell & H. W. Kosterlitz) 383-398 

The relative humidity of the skin. (R. H. Mole) 399-411 

Stimulation of the supraopticohypophysial tract in the conscious rabbit with 
currents of different wave form. (G. W. Harris) 412-417 

Electrical stimulation of the hypothalamus and the mechanism of neural control 
of the adenohypophysis. (G. W. Harris) 418-429 

The excretion of an antidiuretic substance by the kidney, after electrical stimu- 
lation of the neurohypophysis in the unanaesthetized rabbit. (G. W. Harris) 
430-435 

Further evidence regarding the endocrine status of the neurohypophysis. (G. W. 
Harris) 436-448 } 

The standardization of secretin and pancreozymin. (J. H. Burn & P. Holton) 
449-455 

The sounds from single motor units in a contracting muscle. (G. Gordon & 
A. H. S. Holbourn) 456-464 

The measurement of chloride losses in the sweat. (W. S. S. Ladell) 465-471 

The activity of the duodenum. (D. M. Douglas) 472-478 

Oxygen tension and the respiration of resting frog’s muscle. (D. K. Hill) 479-495 

Afferent nerve fibres from the heart and lungs in the cervical vagus. (D. Whitter- 
idge) 496-512 

Osteogenesis around multiple fragments of chick embryo bone grafted to develop- 
ing chick embryo chorioallantois. (N.M. Hancox) 513-517 

The pressure developed in muscle during contraction. (A. V. Hill) 518-526 


108 : March 1949 


The effect of adrenochrome on sympathetic nerve stimulation. 
& J. Roskam) 1-8 : ; 

New method for measuring the arterio-venous oxygen difference by means of 
photoelectrical colorimeter. (B. Issekutz, G. Hetényi & I. Feuer) 9-11 

A simplified method for the determination of circulating red-cell volume with 
radioactive phosphorus. (E. B. Reeve & N. Veall) 12-23 

The effects of glucose on the action of the rat diaphragm. (R. J. S. McDowall, 
W. Miechowski & A. Z. Shafei) 24-32 

The measurement of the temperature at the eardrum during the caloric test of 
the labyrinth. (J. J. Groen & L. B. W. Jongkees) 33-36 

The effect of sodium ions on the electrical activity of the giant axon of the squid. 
(A. L. Hodgkin & B. Katz) 37-77 F 

Intensity discrimination of the central fovea measured with small fieids. (L. C. 

The effects of avitaminosis and hypervitaminosis A upon the incisor teeth and 
incisal alveolar bone of rats. (J. T. Irving) 92-101 ; 

An apparatus for recording the output and coronary flow in the heart-lung 
preparation. (R. P. Stephenson) 102-103 
The relation between the motor and inhibitor actions of acetylcholine. (J. H. 

Burn & J. R. Vane) 104-115 


108 : March 1949 


Fructose in the sheep foetus. (M. W. S. Hitchcock) 117-126 

The peripheral action of Cl. botulinum toxin. (N. Ambache) 127-141 

The determination of the blood volume in man by the carbon monoxide and dye 
methods. (F. C. Courtice & R. W. Gunton) 142-156 

A foetal plethysmograph. (A. D. M. Greenfield) 157-159 

The umbilical blood flow in the foetal sheep. (K. E. Cooper, A. D. M. Greenfield 
& A. St. G. Huggett) 160-166 
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A method for measuring the blood flow in the umbilical vessels. (K. E. Cooper 
& A. D. M. Greentficld) 167-176 

The passage into the embryonic yolk-sac cavity of maternal plasma proteins in 
rabbits. With an addendum on electrophor.tic and ultracentrifugal examin- 
ation of rabbit blastocyst fluid. (F. W. R. Brambell, W. A. Hemmings, E. F. 
McCarthy & R. A. Kekwick) 177-185 

Bradycardia of central origin produced by injections of tetanus toxin into the 
vagus nerve. (N. Ambache & O. C. J. Lippold) 186-196 

Effect of the protein content of the diet on the glomerular filtration rate of young 
and adult rats. (S. E. Dicker) 197-202 

The penetration of some electrolytes and non electrolytes into the aqueous humour 
and vitreous body of the cat. (H. Davson, W. S. Duke-Elder, D. M. Maurice, 
E. J. Ross & A. M. Woodin) 203-217 

eg adrenaline-like substances on the serum potassium. (J. L. D’Silva) 
218-22 

The excitation and contraction of the flight muscles of insects. (J. W. S. Pringle) 
226-232 

The effect of protein hydrolysates (leukotaxine) on skin-histamine in cats. 
(J. Dekanski) 233-245 


Journal of the Royal Army Medical Corps 
90 : June 1948 


Fifty years of hygiene in the British Army. (A. E. Richmond) 233-246 

Landmarks in fifty years of medicine in the Army. (J. Bennett) 247-256 

Advances in military pathology during the past fifty years. (H. T. Findlay) 
257-270 

Fifty years of surgery in the Royal Army Medical Corps. (D. Fettes) 271-281 

The treatment of venereal diseases in the British Army—1898-1948. (J. W. Eames) 
282-305 

Anaesthesia. (W. Scriven) 306-312 

Military ophthalmology 1898-1948. (G. C. Dansey-Browning) 313-320 

Oto-laryngology. (W. A. D. Drummond) 321-326 

Psychiatry. (A. Torrie & R. H. Ahrenfeldt) 327-333 

Radiology (in arduis fidelis) 1898-1948. (D. B. McGrigor) 334-338 


91 : July 1948 


Echoes from the past. Surgeon General W. G. N. Manley, V.C., C.B. A few 
facts and incidents in the life of the late Surgeon General, W. G. N. Manley, 
V.C., C.B., as told by him at various times, to his son. (J.C. M. Manley) 1-6 

Malaria and the Army. (T. M. W. D’Arcy) 7-22 

Sickness and mortality -ates of the English Army in the sixteenth century. 


(D. Stewart) 23-35 

The periodic dyspepsia syndrome. (J. Mackay-Dick) 36-42 

Air evacuation. An opinion expressed at the Southern Command Medical Study 
Period, November 1947. 43-45 

Evacuation of wounded during operations involving the use of armoured personnel 


carriers. Being a note taken from Southern Command Medical Study Period, 


November 1947. 46-48 
91 : August 1948 


Work and problems of a medical officer prisoner of war in the Far East. (J. E. C. 
Robinson) 51 -65 : 

Group therapy and its application in the British Army to-day. (J. T. Robinson) 
66-79 

The early diagnosis of infective hepatitis in syphilitic patients undergoing arsenical 
therapy. (W. Fowler) 80-81 

The Pioneer Health Centre, Peckham. (C. R. Farrar) 81-87 

A case of meningococcal septicaemia. (J. Mackay-Dick) 87-89 

91 : September 1948 


Forward psychiatry. (N. Cantlie) 93-95 

The etfects of mapharside on the white cell count of early syphilis. (R. R. Willcox) 
96-100 

The Burma campaigns—1942-45, 
worth) 101-124 

A survey of the history of the medical services of the Army prior to and since the 
formation of the R.A.M.C. (A. L. Pennefather) 125-128 

Two cases of acute peritonitis of appendical origin. (J. Huston) 129-130 

Intensive penicillin therapy in free perforation of carcinoma of sigmoid colon. 
(J. Huston) 131-132 

An unusual case of osteitis deformans (Paget’s disease). (W. F. L. Fava & 


J. D. Hallissy) 132-134 
91 : October 1948 
Backache and sciatica in the Army. (D.C. M. C. Ettles) 137-151 
The pathogenesis of the clinical picture in sciatica. (1. Macnab) 152-155 
Review of ¥3 laminectomies for low backache and crural pain. (H. Hall) 156-157 
What every medical officer should know about the atomic bomb. 158-179 


91 : November 1948 


Paratyphoid “‘B” fever. An epidemic remarkable for its mildness. (A. B. 
Shaw & R. P. C. Handfield-Jones) 189-202 


oe health preservation in the Army. (F. M. Richardson & J. Wishart) 
203-2 


What —_ medical officer should know about the atomic bomb. 
219-238 


A note on malignant disease, its disposal and treatment in the Army. (W. A. D. 


Drummond) 239-241 
91 : December 1948 
Some observations on amoebic dysentery. (R. V. Coxon) 243-256 


Indian airborne reminiscences. (Ff. G. Neila) 257-274 
bat Nef medical officer should know about the atomic bomb. 
A case of infantile kala-azar. (M. G. Philpott) 294 
92 : January 1949 
ber gotengitts respiratory syndrome. A review of 100 cases. (E. Soysa) 


A history of casualty evacuation. (R. Wiggles- 


(Continued.] 


[Concluded.] 


Narrative of the medical evacuation of Palestine Command from January 1 to 
June 30, 1948. (A. J. Beveridge) 24-30 
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The Middle East Chest Unit. (R. D. W. Schofield) 31-34 
The causes of disease in the sixteenth century Army. (D. Stewart) 35-41 


aay ee Committee on Military Medicine and Pharmacy. (M. H. P. Sayers) 
Notes = a small epidemic of paratyphoid “ A ’’ fever. (S. Cope & R. A. Bennett 


92 : February 1949 


Penetrating wounds of the knee. (N. G. C. Hendry) 55-76 
“* Looking at health.” (D. H. D. Burbridge) 77-85 
The acute abdomen in the East African Askari. (H. B. Young) 97-100 


Journal of the Royal Institute of Public Health and Hygiene 


11 : August 1948 


A century of public health. (A. S. MacNalty) 257-265 
Alcohol and alcoholism. (H. G. McGregor) 266-283 


11 : September 1948 
Children at play. 293-299 


The health of the nation in 1946. 302-309 


11 : October 1948 


Cruelty to children. 329-336 
Health in Europe. 337-346 


11 : November 1948 
Biadens capa in the weaning and mixed feeding of the infant. (W. G. Wyllic) 
Epilepsy in children. (P. Henderson) 369-377 


11 : December 1948 


Speech therapy. Stammering treatment—supply and demand. 
Rumsey) 399-402 

The Bengué Memorial Award Lecture, 1948. 
ulcers.” (P. Banzet) 411-421 


12 : January 1949 


Problem families. (C. F. Brockington) 9-18 
<n The Harben Lectures, 1948. 
19-34 


(H. St. 


** The surgical treatment of gastric 


Lecture No. 1. 


12 : February 1949 


Placing the impaired worker in industry. (N. L. Lloyd) 44—53 
Haemopoiesis. The Harben Lectures, 1948. Lecture No. 2. (L. E. H. Whitby) 


54-69 
12 : March 1949 


The care and correction of dental defects in children. 
Haemopoiesis. The Harben Lectures, 1948. 
88-105 


(L. E. H. Whitby) 


(L. M. Clinch) 80-87 
Lecture No. 3. (L. E. H. Whitby) 


12 : April 1949 
Food and resistance to disease. (P. G. H. Gell) 118-125 


Journal of the Royal Naval Medical Service 
33 : October 1947 


An account of a smallpox epidemic. (L. G. P. Shiers) 281-285 

A simple method of bronchography. (G. L. Hardman) 285-288 

Résumé of causes for non-acceptance of, and for operative treatment considered 
necessary on new entries (N.S.) already passed as fit by civilian medical boards. 


(C. V. Harries) 288-290 
Some recent aspects of medical treatment. (H. J. Bennett) 290-294 
(G. H. G. Southwell- 


Recent advances in naval hygiene and preventive medicine. 
Sander) 294-305 

Ss om recent advances in the treatment of psychiatric cases. (W. Cullen) 

34 : January 1948 

Observations on amoebiasis in Ceylon. (G. T. Stewart, P. J. O’Meara & W. E. 
Kershaw) 2-12 

The medicine of history. (J. W. L. Crosfill) 13-22 

Plague in Shakespeare and Pepys. (J. W. L. Crosfill) 22-28 

Hospital ships in the second Dutch war. (D. Stewart) 29-35 

A case of *“* dope” poisoning. (K. J. R. O’Connor) 35-38 

A case of pulmonary tuberculosis presenting as a toxic confusional state. (B.S. 
Lewis & H. Osmond) 39-41 

A case of delirium tremens: an account by a patient. With an introduction by 


Cc. G. Hunter. 41-45 
Persistent right aortic arch. (B. R. Alderson) 45-48 


34 : April-July 1948 
The Royal Naval Hospital at Haslar near Gosport. (J. Howard) 76-78 
The Antarctic expedition from a medical angle. (E. W. Bingham) 78-84 
X-ray treatment of tuberculous cervical adenitis. (D. R. F. Bertram) 84-86 
The story of the St. John Ambulance Brigade and the British Red Cross Soci-y. 
(The Director, V. A. D. Department) 86-91 


34 : October 1948 


A medico-legal appointment. (J. L. S. Coulter) 131-145 

Advances in the treatment of venereal diseases during the war 1939-1945, (J. G. 
Maguire) 145-151! 

Zoster lymphadenitis. (H. R. Mallows) 152-153 

A pulmonary embolism treated with anticoagulants. (C. D. Cove) 

Epidermolysis bullosa. (B. Lewis) 162-165 

Carcinoma of prostate with secondaries in bones. 

A slow pulse. (C. J. Stevenson) 167-169 

Replantation of teeth. (P. S. Turner) 169-171 


(T. L. Cleave) 165-167 
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: January 1949 


James Lind, M.D.: eighteenth century naval mdical hygienist. Part I. Bio- 
graphical notes with an appreciation of the navil background. (J. Glass) 1-20 

Radiotherapy in the Royal Navy. (D. R. F. Bertram) 20-26 

Physiological problems in snort-fitted submarines. (W. M. Davidson) 26-29 

Medical aspects of atomic warfare. (G. D. Wedd) 29-36 


35: April 1949 


The er Forces Committee of the British Medical Association. (W. H. Edgar) 


The inflatable exposure suit. (P. M. Vasey) 65-67 

James Lind, M.D.: eighteenth century naval medical hygienist. 
graphical notes with an appreciation of the naval background. 

The medical officers. (S. Jenkinson) 87-90 

The investigation of photo-radiographic pick-up cases. (A. O’Connor) 90-94 

Venereal disease in the West Indies. (B. Geoghegan) 94-96 

Addison’s disease. (H. J. Bennett) 96-103 

A case of post-operative tetanus. (M. A. R. Gunn & W. Wilson) 103-107 

Haematuria as a symptom of acute appendicitis. (F. B. B. Weston) 107-110 

A case of chronic myelogenous leukaemia. (C. V. Harries) 110-111 

Two cases of Bornholm’s disease. (C. H. Birt) 111 

A case of hallucinosis due to cocaine. (G. G. Wallis) 112-113 

Tannic acid. (W. M. Hamilton) 113 


Part Il. Bio- 
(J. Glass) 68-86 


Journal of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene 
51 : August 1948 
(P. C. C. Garnham, D. B. Wilson & M. £. Wilson) 


(N. L. 


Malaria in Kigezi, Uganda. 
156-159 

Millet beer and peanuts as remedial foods in polyhypovitaminosis. 
Corkhill, H. Creditor & G. E. S. Stewart) 160—.68 


51 : September 1948 


Is it possible to provoke an attack of malaria? (C. W. F. Winckel) 178-183 
Criteria of the cure of “‘bilharziasis."" (Ff. G. Cawston) 184 


51 : October 1948 


Diodoquin compared with E.B.1. and chiaiofon in the early treatment of amoebic 
dysentery in Burma. (R. W. Parnell) 200-202 
The basic rules for building cool houses in hot climates. 


51 : November 1948 


Is the gametocyte production of Plasmodium vivax influenced by elimination of 
the mosquito passage? (J. Bijlmer & H. Kraan) 222-225 

Rhodesian sleeping sickness in Kenya Colony. (R. B. Heisch) 225-227 

A comparison of haematological results in Europeans and Africans suffering from 
active malaria, (J. 1. Roberts) 228-234 


51 : December 1948 


Some remarks on the common ulcers of the leg in the tropics and subtropics 
= a description of tropicaloid ulcer (mycetoid desert sore). (A. Castellani) 
245-254 

Normal haematological standards for Nairobi, Kenya. (J. I. Roberts) 254-259 

Experiments on the standardization and keeping properties of tetanus antitoxin 
in the tropics. (R. K. Goyal) 259-263 


52 : January 1949 


On the incidence of protozoal and bacillary intestinal infections in men of the 
Royal Air Force es from service in tropical and subtropical lands. 
(A. G. Rickards) 2-11 

The diagnosis of schistosomiasis by rectal and vesical snips based on 150 autopsies. 
(M. Gelfand & W. F. Ross) 12-15 


February 1949 


Strongyloides stercoralis infection. Part 1. (L. E. Napier) 25-30 

A parasitological survey of African school children in Nairobi schools with 
haematological results of malarial infections. (J. 1. Roberts) 31-33 

The treatment of amoebiasis with “* diodoquin.” (A. G. Rickards) 33-38 


52 : March 1949 


Strongyloides stercoralis infection. Part 11. Strongyloidiasis among ex-prisoners- 
of-war. (L. E. Napier) 46-48 

A protozoological and helminthological survey of three races in Nairobi, Kenya. 
(J. 1. Roberts) 49-59 

The tribal distribution of bilharzia in East Africa. 


52 : April 1949 


Tropical ulcer in British Somaliland. (P. B. Adamson) 68-76 
Dysentery associated with malaria. (J. 1. Roberts) 76-78 
The development of Western medicine in India. (B. Hance) 79-82 


Lancet 
3/4/48 


Review of 505 operations for peptic ulcer. 


(F. Vick) 203-208 


(K. E. Dewhurst) 60-61 


Measured radical gastrectomy. 
(A. H. Visick) 505-510 

Penicillin and sulphonamides in typhoid fever. Experience of physicians in 
military hospitals in the Middle East. (C. G. Parsons) 510-513 

Physiological jaundice of the newborn. Some new measurements of the factors 
concerned. (P. L. Mollison) 513-515 

Combined chaulmoograte and sulphone treatment of leprosy and tuberculosis. 
(L. Rogers) 515-517 

Normal temperatures in old age. (T. H. Howell) 517-518 

Treatment of angina of effort with androgens. (V. K. Summers) 519 

Tetra-ethylpyrophosphate in myasthenia gravis. (A. S. V. Burgen, C. A. Keele 

& D. McAlpine) 519-521 

Genesis of the Association of Clinical Pathologists. (S. C. Dyke) 528-530 
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: 10/4/48 

Penicillin and sulphathiazole in typhoid fever: clinical trial. (G. Bevan, 
M. V. N. Sudds, R. Evans, M. T. Parker, I. Pugh & A. F. S. Sladden) 545-550 

Weight changes in pregnancy. (J. A. Scott & B. Benjamin) 550-551 

Measured radical gastrectomy. Review of 505 operations for peptic ulcer. 
(A. H. Visick) 551-555 

Sterile splenic abscess after relapsing fever. (L. A. Nasr) 555-558 

Reducing substances in the urine in rns and the early puerperium. 
(H. E. Archer & B. J. Haram) 558-55 

Primary atypical pneumonia. A small highly infective outbreak. (B.G. Alton & 
M. D. Hickey) 559-560 

Anaemias. (S. K. Sundaram) 568-569 


: 17/4/48 

Carcinoma of the stomach. (H. Taylor) 581-582 

Streptomycin treatment of tuberculous meningitis. Streptomycin in Tuberculosis 
Trials Committee, Medical Research Council. 582-596 

Blood-sugar levels in slow starvation. (M. L. Chakrabarty) 596-597 

Intensified electrical convulsion therapy in the treatment of mental disorders. 
(L. G. M. Page & R. J. Russell) 597-598 

Local fascial repair of femoral hernia. (D. F. E. Nash) 598-599 


: ‘24/4/48 
Some aspects of old age. (J. H. Sheldon) 621-624 
Pneumonic plague in Rangoon. (G. Wynne-Griffith) 625-627 
Treatment of tuberculous meningitis with streptomycin. A report to the Medical 
Research Council. (H. V. Smith, R. L. Vollum & H. Cairns) 627-636 
Reiter's syndrome. Report on nine cases. (R. J.G. Morrison & M. Thompson) 
636-637 
Diabetes insipidus due to sphenoidal sinusitis. (K. P. Ball 
& A. C. Thackray) 637-639 
1: 1/548 


Some reflections on genius. (W. R. Brain) 661-665 

Function of the cruciate ligaments of the knee-joint. (A. J. Helfet) 665-667 

Aleudrine and anthisan in bronchic! spasm. (H. Herxheimer) 667-671 

Penicillin therapy in scarlet fe ever and complicating otitis. (T. Jersild) 671-673 

Quantitative sensitisation of a penicillin-resistant staphylococcus. (H. 1. Winner) 
674 

Anaesthesia in cardiac surgery: with special reference to operations for patent 
ductus arteriosus. (B. Rait-Smith & G. Ostlere) 674-676 

Unusual cause of spasm of psoas muscle. (C. Poriedel) 676 


8/5/48 


Is rheumatism a virus disease? (M. Gordon) 697-701 

Acute haematogenous osteomyelitis. A method of treatment. 
C. Hollenberg) 701-703 

Primary atypical pneumonia. 

Mastoid surgery—old and new. (A. Tumarkin) 708-711 

New antibacterial diamidines. (R. Wien, J. Harrison & W. A. Freeman) 711-712 

The treatment of bilharziasis with miracil D. (M. A. Azim, A. Halawani & 
J. M. Watson) 712-713 


Report of a case. 


(F. R. Tucker & 
A clinical study. (J. W. Stephens) 703-707 


Beds for tuberculosis. (F. J. Bentley) 722-723 
Is rheumatism a virus disease? (Concluded.) (M. Gordon) 740-744 
(M. J. Fox, E. R. Krumbiegel & J. L. Teresi) 746-749 
Exophthalmic ophthalmoplegia treated with prostigmin. 
Stedman, J. C. Waterlow & R. A. Webb) 752-753 
College Hospital. (R. S. Pilcher, R. L. G. Dawson, B. B. Milstein & A. G. 
W.L. M. Perry & J. P. Thurston) 783-789 
Pulmonary tuberculosis treated with p-aminosalicylic acid. Early results in 
Report of a case. 
(E. de C. Falle) 794-795 


1: 15/5/48 
Rubella in pregnancy as an aetiological factor in stillbirth. (C. Swan) 744-746 
Avulsion fracture of lesser tuberosity of humerus. Report of a case. 
(C. F. Critchley & 
A. J. Cameron) 751 
: 22/5/48 
Riddell) 777-783 
(F. Hawking, 
Clearing of X-ray shadows in welders’ siderosis. 
6 cases. (A. Erdei & W. E. Snell) 791-793 
Intracerebral calcification in a microcephalic. 


Psychiatry as applied to occupational health. (D. Stewart) 737-740 
Maternal meas!'s, mumps, and chickenpox as a cause of congenital anomalies. 
Andreasen) 750-751 
A growth-retarding factor in maize bran. (A. Borrow, L. Fowden, M. M. 
Infections of the fingers and hand. A report from the Hand Clinic of University 
Tissue forms of a malaria parasite: Plasmodium cynomolgi. 
(A. T. Doig & A. I. G. 
McLaughlin) 789-791 
Pyloric spasm simulating congenital hypertrophic stenosis. 
Treatment of cancer. 


(D. Cappon) 795 
The problem of organisation. | (E. Finch) 803-806 


: 29/5/48 

Post-hepatitis cirrhosis. (S. Sherlock) 817-822 

Bronchiectasis simulating chronic bronchitis. G. D. H. 
Wearing) 822-824 

Protein katabolism in uraemia. Effects of protein-free diet, infections, and blood- 
transfusions. (J. G.G. Borst, J. T. Dasia & W. van der Wal) 824-828 

Mercury i “4 the urine of children with acrodynia. (J. Warkany & D. M. Hubbard) 
829-83 

A photo-electric drop recorder for investigating cardiovascular effects of drugs in 
man. (R. H. Goetz) 830-831 

The unstable semilunar bone. (H. Davies) 831 

The medical curriculum: B.M.A. Committee’s report. 


: 5/6/48 


Vitamin-C requirement of human adults. Experimental study of vitamin-C 
deprivation in man. A preliminary report by the Vitamin-C Subcommittee of 
the Accessory Food Factors Committee, Medical Research Council. 853-858 

Residual symptoms in Graves’s disease after thyroidectomy. (L. Martin) 858-860 


A study of 46 cases. 


839-842 
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Floss-silk lattice repair for inguinal hernie. (R. Maingot) 861-863 

Anthisan in the treatment of allergic rhinitis. (A. G. S. Calder) 863-864 

Non-suppurative hepatitis. Report 4 a case. (W. E. King, P. J. Parsons, 
J. W. Perry & M. Freeman) 864-867 

Incidence of chronic hepatitis in women in Copenhagen 1944-45. (M. Bjorneboe, 
M. Jersild, K. Lundbaek, E. H. Thaysen & E. Ryssing) 867-868 

Thrombocytopenic purpura due to sensitivity to sedormid. (S. Instone) 869 


12/6/48 

The control of infection in burns. (L. Colebrook, J. M. Duncan & P. D. Ross) 
893-899 

Supernumerary nipples and neurosis. (R. Harper) 899-903 

Susceptibility to cholera. (S. Abdou) 903-904 

Closing the pneumonectomy gap. (G. S. Eedy) 905-907 

Elliptical human erythrocytes in an Egyptian family. (S. E. Kholy) 908 

Partial coarctation of the aorta: with bacterial endocarditis and bicuspid aortic 
valve. (J. Bates & R. J. W. Rees) 908-909 

The physic garden at Chelsea. (W. S. C. Copeman) 919-920 


: 19/6/48 


The geographical oe of nurses. “e. Woolf) 933-936 

Repair of large herniae with tantalum gauze. An experimental and clinical 
study. (D. M. Douglas) 936-939 

Leukaemia presenting with neurological manifestations. (W. R. Gauld) 939-941 

Homologous serum hepatitis. Review of 216 cases. (D. Borensztejn) 941-944 

Chorionepithelioma treated with stilboestrol. (S. Kullander) 944-945 

aa and associated minor illness in a residential school. (J. C. Ryle) 

Gangrene following intra-arterial injection of myanesin: with a study of blood 
ane | mixtures. (T. A. Ogilvie, J. B. Penfold & D. R. T. Clendon) 
947-949 

Multiple streptococcal abscesses of liver. Recovery with penicillin. (H. S. 
Morley) 949 

The recording of psychotherapeutic sessions: its value in teaching, research, and 
treatment. (J. Bierer & R. Strém-Olsen) 957-958 


: 26/6/48 


Neuralgic amyotrophy. The shoulder-girdle syndrome. (M. J. Parsonage & 
J. W. A. Turner) 973-978 

Vaccination against influenza A. (H. Mellanby, C. H. Andrewes, J. A. Dudgeon 
& D. G. Mackay) 978-982 

Primary pulmonary coccidioidomycosis. Case of laboratory infection in England. 
WU. D. N. Nabarro) 982-98 

Postcricoid pharyngo-oesophageal perforation due to endoscopy treated by 
immediate suture. (J. C. Goligher) 985-987 

Surgery of pulmonary stenosis. A case in which the pulmonary valve was 
successfully divided. (T. H. Sellors) 988-989 

Monopolies of medical and dental supplies. (H. Levy) 998-999 


2: 3/7/48 


A surgeon's life. (H. Ogilvie) 1-6 

The pain chart. (K. D. Keele) 6-8 

Leptospirosis canicolaris. (J. E. Minkenhof) 8-10 

Malarial diabetes. Report of a case. (L. Rau) 11-12 

— traumatic diaphragmatic hernia. (J. Borrie & H. M. Foreman) 
12-1 

Pilonidal sinus in a barber’s hand: with observations on postnatal pilonidal sinus. 
(D. H. Patey & R. W. Scarff) 13-14 


10/7/48 

Gamma-globulin in the prevention and attenuation of measles. Report of a 
subcommittee to the Blood Transfusion Research Committee of the Medical 
Research Council. 41-44 

Operations for hernia: technique of nylon darn. (G. E. Moloney, W. G. Gill & 
R. C. Barclay) 45-48 

Four cases of Leptospira canicola infection in England. Asymposium. (L.J.M 
Laurent, T. St. M. Norris, J. M. Starks, J. C. Broom & J. M. Alston) 48-51 

Isotopes and radiation hazards. (F. Howarth) 51-53 

Neonatal gastrocolic fistula: report of acase. (N. K. Pein) 53-54 

a glomerulonephritis without albuminuria. (J. Crofton & L. True- 
ove) 

Epidemic of bullous erythema on legs due to bed-bugs. (J. Kinnear) 55 


17/7/48 


Movement of the diaphragm m.. operation. (J. Howkins) 85-88 

Rapid determination of urinary pregnanediol: method suitable for routine 
clinical use. (1, F. Sommerville, G. F. Marrian & R. J. Kellar) 89-90 

—— of thoracogenjc brain abscess. (J. B. Pennybacker & T. H. Sellors) 
90-9 

Wangan. Analysis of 195 cases in England. (J.C. Broom & J. M. Alston) 

Acute intestinal obstruction in typhoid fever. (F. F, Kane) 97-98 

Syringomyelia temporarily relieved after scalenotomy. (J. M. Potter) 98-99 


: 24/7/48 


The American teaching hospital. et Davis) 129-130 
Shemotherapy of pulmonary tuberculosis with sulphetrone. (T. Ande 
S. J. Strachan) 135-139 
—— evaluation of the pubic arch: a clinical method. (W. I. C. Morris) 
The laryngeal swab in early and convalescent cases of pulmonary tubercul . 
(G. B. Forbes, J. V. Hurford, B. J. D. Smith & V. H. Springett) 141— 143 - 
Cysticercosis cerebri mistaken ‘for cerebral syphilis. Report of a case. (A. A. 
Williams) 144 
as se kerato-conjunctivitis treated with penicillin. (R. W. Stephenson) 
1 = 


2 : 31/7/48 


Latent tetany caused by BAL, 2 : 3 dimercaptopropanol. (B. Russell, B. Green 
& L. G. R. Wand) 169-174 

Treatment of tuberculosis with sulphetrone. (D.G. Madigan) 174-179 

Caeetee of tuberculosis with sulphetrone. (M. G. Clay & A. C. Clay) 


Radical cure of inguinal hernia with a plastic insert. (W. Thompson) 182-183 

Handkerchiefs in the transfer of respiratory infection. (K. R. Dumbell, J. E. 
Lovelock & E. J. Lowbury) 183-185 

7/8/48 

Cirrhosis of the liver in Ceylon and its relation to diet. A review of 102 cases. 
(P. B. Fernando, O. R. Medonza & P. K. Rajasuriya) 205-211 

Acute atropine poisoning. Review of eight cases. (R. B. Welbourn & J. D. 
Buxton) 211-213 

Experiments with occlusive dressings of a new plastic. (J. P. Bull, J. R. Squire 
& E. Topley) 213-215 

Vitamin E (tocopherols) in the collagenoses. (J. F. Burgess) 215-217 

em aneurysm of the palmar arch. Report of a case. (D. W. Short) 

17-21 

Associated ectopic anus and uterus didelphys. Report of a case. (A. J. 
Underwood-Whitney) 218 

Pyloric obstruction with tetany and coma. Report of a case. (H. G. Ungley 


218-220 
2: 14/8/48 


Aftercare of the aged sick. (E. N. Thomson & M. Curran) 241-244 

Some medical uses of polythene, with special reference to venoclysis in infants. 
(J. W. Farquhar & I. C. Lewis) 244-246 

Pulmonary tuberculosis in the old. (F. J. Hebbert) 247-249 

or autogenous skin grafting. A review of 50 cases. (A. E. Flatt) 

A student health service. (R. E. Verney & R. F. Robertson) 251-254 

Acute benign dry pleurisy: six cases in a hospital staff. (J. D. Gray & F. S. 
Carter) 254-255 

—— of streptococcal extracts for Lancefield grouping. (W. R. Maxted) 

-256 

Renal tumour and persistent fever. Report of acase. (L. Zador) 256 

First World Health Assembly. (N. M. Goodman) 265 

Enteric fever (paratyphoid B) apparently spread by pasteurised milk. (W. E. 
Thomas, T. H. Stephens, G. J. Hg King & S. Thomson) 270-271 


: 21/8/48 


The agricultural worker. (G. F. ao & R. Littlewood) 281-286 

Mengo encephalomyelitis. A hitherto unknown virus affecting man. (G. W. A. 
Dick, A. M. Best, A. J. Haddow & K. C. Smithburn) 286-239 

Perforated peptic ulcer. Review of 105 cases. (A. H. Sangster) 289-291 

ee nodosa. Report of acase. (R. D. Tonkin & R. J. V. Pulvertaft) 
291-29 

Minimal requirements for mass radiography. (F.C. S. Bradbury) 293 


2 : 28/8/48 


The selection of medical students. (A. D. Harris) 317-320 
Psychiatric screening of medical students. (R. Orton & D. R. Martin) 321-323 
Sue tests and university careers of medical students. (Q. H. Gibson) 
The selection of medical students. (A. Petrie) 325-327 
Personality studies of medical students. (W. M. Millar) 327-331 
Student selection: practice and precept. 337-340 

2: 4/9/48 
Accidental intra-arterial injection of drugs. (S. M. Cohen) 361-371 
Transorbital leucotomy. (W. Freeman) 371-373 
Incontinence of urine in the aged. (T. S. Wilson) 374-377 
Spontaneous rupture of the rectum. Report of acase. (C. P. Allen) 378 
Congenital torticollis in identical twins. (A. E. Stevens) 378 
Exsanguino-transfusion in acute leukaemia. (A. Piney) 379 
intramedullary nailing of fractures. The practice at Kiel. (G. J. Fraenkel) 


387-388 
2: 11/9/48 


Modern phonocardiography. (G. E. Donovan) 401-404 

Experimental macrocytic anaemia in the rat. (G. M. Watson, D. G. Cameron 
& L. J. Witts) 404-408 

Primary tuberculosis with meningism and bacilli in the spinal fluid: significance 
in streptomycin treatment of tuberculous meningitis. (K. Choremis & 
G. Vrachnos) 408-409 

Accidental intra-arterial injection of drugs (Concluded). (S.M.Cohen) 409-416 

Acute transverse myelitis complicating pneumonia. Report of a case. (A. I. 
Suchett-Kaye) 417 

Compensation for injury. (H.C. W. Nuttall) 425-428 


2: 18/9/48 


Clinical research in the education of the specialist. (W.M. Arnott) 441-445 

Streptomycin in non-tuberculous infections. Summary of a report to the Medica! 
Research Council. (C. Wilson) 445-446 

Streptomycin treatment of meningitis due to gram-negative saprophytes. 
(W. Lewin & R. L. Vollum) 446-449 

ar in pulmonary tuberculosis. Report on ten cases. (R. Y. Keers) 

9 

The eosinophil cell. Studies in horse and camel. (F. Duran-Jorda) 451-452 

Meningo-encephalitis in man due to the louping-ill virus. (G. Davison, C. Neu- 
bauer & E. W. Hurst) 453-457 

Leontiasis ossium. (C. B. Way) 457 


2 : 25/9/48 


Subacute bacterial endocarditis. (C. Bramwell) 481-484 
—— influenzae meningitis treated with streptomycin. (P. M. Smythe) 
9 

An artificial heart or cardio-pulmonary machine. Performance in animals. 
(V. O. Bjork) 491-493 

Absorption and excretion studies with radioactive penicillin. (S. Rowlands, 
D. Rowley & H. C. Stewart) 493-495 

Intestinal obstruction due to ascariasis. Report of acase. (K. Naji)495 
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2 : 2/10/48 

Penicillin in diphtheria. Report of a subcommittee of the Public Health Labora- 
tory Service. 517-519 

Thymine, folic acid, and vitamin B,, in nutritional macrocytic anaemia, tropical 
sprue and pernicious anaemia. (T. D. Spies, R. E. Stone, G. G. Lopez, 
F. Milanes, R. L. Toca & T. Aramburu) $19-522 

Exchange transfusion in haemolytic disease of the newborn. (P. L. Mollison & 
M. Cutbush) 522-526 

Influence of restraint on automatic movements. Value in diagnosis. (V. Vujic 
& K. Kurtes) 527-528 

Primary carcinoma of the liver in a boy aged 15. (A. E. Beynon) 528-530 

<< pr in a beryllium worker. Report of a case. (J. N. Agate) 


Organisation of an arthritis clinic. (A. A. M. Nicol, W. G. Waugh, I. C. Cowan 
& J. Harkness) 541 
2: 9/10/48 


Infantile gastro-enteritis treated with streptomycin by mouth. (U. James, 
si H. Kramer & P. Armitage) 555-561 

Survival period of patients with cerebral haemorrhage dying in hospital. (W. M. 
Rose) 561-563 

Determination of haemoglobin. V. Precision of colorimetric methods. (E. J. 
King, M. Gilchrist, I. D. P. Wootton, R. Donaldson, R. B. Sisson, R. G. 
a H. M. Jope, J. R. P. O’Brien, J. M. Peterson & D. H. Strangeways) 

Unexplained thrombosis of the internal carotid artery. (H.R. I. Wolfe) 567-569 

Intestinal obstruction from fibrous stricture, following strangulated hernia. 
(P. Konstam) 569-570 

Tetraethylammonium bromide in renal cortical ischaemia. (F. E. Stock) 570-571 

Medical education in the nae (W. P. Forrest) 579-582 


: 16/10/48 

Streptomycin therapy of rE meningitis in children. (K. Choremis, 
N. Zervos, V. Constantinides & S. Pantazis) 595-599 

Recurrent dislocation of the shoulder. The surgical treatment. (J. E. Richard- 
son) 599-601 

Effect of caronamide on blood-penicillin concentrations in man. (R. B. Hunter, 
W. M. Wilson & J. Dick) 601-604 

Mass deaths of infants. Rdle of cross-infection. (T. Brehme) 604-607 

Para-aminobenzoic acid in leukaemia. Effect on the leucocyte-count. (H. B. 
May & J. Vallance-Owen) 607-609 

Despeciated bovine serum. (D. Annis) 609-610 

p-Aminosalicylic acid. Determination in blood and cerebrospinal fluid. 
(W. Klyne & J. P. Newhouse) 611 

Condition of children in Western Germany. (A. P. Meiklejohn) 619-623 


2 : 23/10/48 


Meningococcosis. A protean disease. (H. S. Banks) 635-640 

Infection by penicillin-resistant staphylococci. (M. Barber & M. Rozwadowska- 
Dowzenko) 641-644 

Carotid-sinus syndrome. A case treated by bilateral denervation. (R. Turner & 
J. R. Learmonth) 644-646 

Fatal enteritis during streptomycin therapy by mouth, 
(1. H. Kramer) 646-647 

euue of local infection with diamidines. (F. Kohn & C. D. Cross) 647-651 

Alginates in endaural wound dressing. (E. R. G. Passe & G. Blaine) 651 


2 : 30/10/48 
Treatment of thyrotoxicosis. Review of 350 cases. (C. Robertson) 675-676 
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Peptic ulcer: partial gastrectomy and an alternative. (A. W. Adams) 335-340 

“What is the value of routine medical examinations of school children?” 
(G. Barber) 340-343 

Synthetic detergents. (J. Lawrie) 343-345 


221 : 13/4/49 


The modern treatment of corneal ulcers. (T. R. Aynsley) 353-357 
Epidermophytosis. (D. Erskine) 357-361 

Uterine fibroids. (F.C. Alton) 361-364 

The C.N.S. is a living electrical system. (K. Hazell) 364-366 


221 : 20/4/49 


Congenital clubfoot. (F. G. Allan) 375-378 

Pulmonary tuberculosis—a survey of treatment. (A. J. P. Alexander) 378-382 
Aural vertigo. (G. E. Archer) 382-386 

Contact lenses. (M. Sarwar) 386-388 


221 : 27/4/49 


Common skin affections in childhood. (J. T. Ingram) 397-400 
Common forms of gastro-enteritis in infancy. (M. J. Wilmers) 401-404 
Pneumonia in infancy and childhood. (R. H. Dobbs) 405-411 
Speech defects and deafness in childhood. (M. D. Sheridan) 411-414 
Pertussis and measles. (J.C. McEntee) 415-418 

Tuberculosis in childhood. (W. E. Snell) 418-421 


Monthly Bulletin of the Ministry of Health and the Public Health 
Laboratory Service 


7: April 1948 


Encephalomyelitis after vaccination. (E. T. Conybeare) 72-79 
Survey of sickness prevalence, September quarter, 1947. 79-83 
Notification of infectious disease in England and Wales, February, 1948. 83 


7: May 1948 


Smallpox in 1947. (L. H. Murray & W. H. Bradley) 96-103 

The 1946-1947 measles epidemic. (W. Butler) 103-109 

Para-aminosalicylic acid. (H. Davis) 109-112 

Notification of infectious disease in England and Wales, March, 1948. 113 
Technique of the complement-fixation test in influenza. (L. Hoyle) 114-116 

A new Salmonella type—Salm. manchester. (J. Taylor & H. Douglas) 117-118 


7: June 1948 


Evolution of disease, with particular reference to variations in age-incidence and 
mortality. (C. O. Stallybrass) 120-127 
Poliomyelitis in England and Wales in 1947. (A. H. Gale) 127-132 
* ay of staphylococcal food poisoning. (K. J. Grant & J. McMurray) 
-1 
Notification of infectious disease in England and Wales, April, 1948. 135 
A food-poisoning outbreak apparently caused by a-haemolytic streptococci. 


(B. Moore) 136-145 
7: July 1948 


The social medicine of old age. (J. M. Mackintosh) 148-150 

Poliomyelitis and tonsillectomy. (J. A. Glover) 150-153 

The nutritional state during the war and after. VI. (E.W. Adcock, H. E. Magee, 
E. H. M, Milligan & H. S. Townsend) 153-155 

Notification of infectious disease in England and Wales, May, 1948. 155 

A comparison of the results obtained with pernasal and postnasal swabs in the 
diagnosis of pertussis. (W.C. Cockburn & H. D. Holt) 156-158 

A new type of Salmonella isolated from shell-fish: Salm. brancaster. (A. Mac- 
donald, C. W. Sivell, W. R. Emms & S. H. Douglas) 158-159 


7: August 1948 


The history of a group of Anopheles maculipennis Var. Atroparvus (3,600 in number) 
infected with P. vivax malaria. (P. G. Shute) 162-165 

Haemoglobin levels in expectant mothers attending ante-natal clinics. (E. W. 
Adcock, H. E. Magee & E. H. M. Milligan) 165-169 

Survey of sickness prevalence: December quarter, 1947. 169-173 

Immunisation of travellers. (L. H. Murray) 173-177 

Notification of infectious disease in England and Wales, June, 1948. 177 

An outbreak of staphylococcal food poisoning probably due to tinned sausage. 
(A. A. Miller) 178-180 

A risk associated with “ xylol vapour” immersion oil containers. (D. B. Cruick- 


shank) 180-181 
7: September 1948 


Post Office Medical Services and morbidity statistics. (C. Roberts) 184-201 

Notification of infectious disease in England and Wales, July, 1948. 201 

An outbreak of food poisoning due to Salmonella dublin conveyed by sausages 
and sausage meat. (A. C. Jones & A. D. Symons) 202-206 

A severe case of gastro-enteritis caused by Salmonella thompson (J. A. Shrigley) 


207-208 
7 : October 1948 


The Rh factor and the public health. (A. E. Mourant) 210-213 
Survey of sickness prevalence: March quarter, 1948. (P. Stocks) 213-219 
Notification of infectious disease in England and Wales, August 1948. 219 


7: November 1948 


The recent trend of diphtheria in England and Wales. (W. J. Martin) 232-236 

~*~ Be aes method of computing serial fatality rates. (W. P. D. Logan) 

Notification of infectious disease in England and Wales, September, 1948. 240 

The detection of paratyphoid carriers in towns by means of sewage examination. 
(B. Moore) 241-248 

Selective media for Pseudomonas pyocyanea. (A. M. Hood) 248-251 


Brit. med. 
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7 : December 1948 


Measles 1946-47, (1. Taylor) 254-259 
Notification of infectious disease in England and Wales, October, 1948. 260 
~ hye food poisoning from infected lambs’ tongues. (B. C. Hobbs & 
M. Thomas) 261-266 
A new ‘Salmonella type (Salm. takoradi) isolated from a python. (R. E. Rewell, 
J. Taylor & S. H. Douglas) 266-267 


8 : January 1949 


A review of indigenous malaria in Great Britain after the war of 1939-1945 com- 
pared with the corresponding period after the 1914-1918 war. (With some 
observations of the aetiology.) (P. G. Shute) 2-9 

Survey of sickness prevalence: June quarter 1948. 9-13 

Notification of infectious disease in England and Wales, November, 1948. 14 

A selective medium for the isolation of Staph. aureus from heavily contaminated 
material. (G. B. Ludlam) 15-20 

— and staphylococcal skin lesions following chicken-pox. (R. Knox) 

A difficulty experienced in the bacteriological diagnosis of paratyphoid fever in 
cases treated with sulphonamides. (L. Hoyle) 22-23 


8 : February 1949 
ee of head lice in 1947 compared with 1938-40. (E. C. G. Maddock) 


Comparison of the rates of sick absence of Metropolitan policemen before and 
after the war. (E. R. Bransby) 31-36 

inoculation and vaccination of travellers. 36-37 

Notification of infectious disease in England and Wales, December, 1948. 37 

A widespread outbreak of staphylococcal food poisoning. (V. D. Allison, 
B. C. Hobbs & P. H. Martin) 38-47 


8 : March 1949 


The National Formulary, 1949. (H. Davis) Mg 52 

‘The public dental services in Norway. (E. M. Knowles) 52-59 

Nutritional state during the war and after: Vil. (E. W. Adcock, W. T. C. Berry, 
P. J. Cowin & E. H. M. Milligan) 59-60 

Notification of infectious disease in England and Wales, January, 1949. 60 


8 : April 1949 


Treatment of flour by the agene process. (H. E, Magee) 72-74 

Ice-cream (heat treatment etc.) regulations, 1947. (J. Cauchi) 75-77 

Survey of sickness prevalence: September quarter, 1948. 77-82 

Notification of infectious disease in England and Wales, February, 1949. 83 

An outbreak of food poisoning due to Salmonella typhi-murium. (J. A. P. Evans 
& B. Suggitt) 84-88 


Nutrition Abstracts and Reviews * 


7: April 1948 
Methods of estimating plasma and total red cell volume. (E. B. Reeve) 811-834 


8 : July 1948 
The nutritive value of silage and dried grass. (S. J. Watson) 1-14 


18 : October 1948 


The mineral requirements and metabolism of poultry. Calcium and phosphorus. 
Part I. (C. Tyler) a 
: January 1949 


The mineral requirements » Belen. of poultry. Calcium and phosphorus. 
Part II. (C. Tyler) 473-483 


Overseas Post Graduate Medical Journal 


3 : April 1949 
Thyrotoxicosis. (C. Robertson) 265-272 
Intracranial tumours. A clinical review. (C. Worster-Drought) 273-282 
Diagnosis of infective hepatitis and its sequelae. (G. A. Elliott) 283-292 
ae of uraemia with special reference to acute renal failure. (A.M. Joekes) 
--« % of the bladder with special reference to urethrostomy. (J. Sandrey) 


The ischaemic limb. (P. Martin) 309-314 

The complications of osteitis deformans. (B. Lennox) 315-325 

The phantom limb. (J. D. oe 327-332 

Malnutritional amblyopia. (T. Lyle) 333-339 

Cryotherapy for rosacea. (E. L. ‘Gobea) 340-343 

A new approach to acute otitis in infancy. (H. Lewenfisz) 344-346 


Parasitology 


9 : July 1948 


The * head * and * body ’ races of Pediculus humanus L. (J. R. Busvine) 1-16 

The ecology of immature phases of trichostrongyle nematodes. I. The vertical 
distribution of infective larvae of Trichostrongylus retortaeformis in relation to 
their habitat. (H. D. Crofton) 17-25 

The ecology of immature phases of trichostrongyle nematodes. II. The effect 
of climatic factors on the availability of the infective larvae of Trichostrongylus 
retortaeformis to the host. (H. D. Crofton) 26-38 

Some new pilicolous mites from South African mammals. (R. F. Lawrence) 39-42 

The respiratory horns of Psychoda pupae (Diptera: Psychodidae). (G. H. 
Satchell) 43-52 

On the egg of the tick, Ixodes ricinus L. (D.R. Arthur) 53-60 

The distribution and dynamics of ked populations, Melophagus ovinus Linn. 
(J. Macleod) 61-68 


* (Journals marked with an asterisk in this Guide consist mainly of abstracts and 
are listed only when they include original articles.—Ep.] 
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An noceanataly synthetic liquid medium ior Entamoeba histolytica. (E. L. Hansen 
H. H. Anderson) 69-72 

ex the genus Dinobothrium van Beneden (Cestoda), with a description of two new 
species from sharks, and a note on Monorygma sp. from the electric ray. 
(N. G. Sproston) 73-90 

Cultivation of Trypanosoma cruzi in tissue cultures: a four-year study. (H. Meyer 
& X. de Oliveira) 91-94 

A note of the genus Hyalomma Koch in Palestine. (S. Adler & B. Feldman- 
Muehsam) 95-101 

The technique for breeding pure-line cultures of the blow-fly (Calliphora 
erythrocephala). 102-104 

The respiratory metabolism of parasitic nematodes. (W. P. Rogers) 105-109 

Some new myxosporidia from Plymouth with a proposed new classification of 
the order. (Y. R. Tripathi) 110-118 

Experiments with mice and fleas. I. The baby mouse. (P. A. Buxton) 119-124 

Drug-resistance in Plasmodium gallinaceum, and the persistence of paludrine- 
resistance after mosquito transmission. (A. Bishop & B. Birkett) 125-137 

On larvae and nymphs of some species of Palestinian Hyalomma. (B. Feldman- 
Muehsam) 138-147 


bar relations of the larva of Xenopsylla cheopis (Siphonaptera). (M. Sharif) 


Practitioner 


161 : September 1948 


The problem of rheumatism. (A. H. Douthwaite) 153-157 

be — status of gold therapy in rheumatoid arthritis. (G. D. Kersley) 

The surgical treatment of rheumatoid arthritis. (W. A. Law) 163-169 

Some industrial aspects of rheumatism. (T. Ferguson) 170-175 

Heberden’s nodes. The importance of osteoarthritis of the fingers to the 
practising physician. (R. M. Stecher) 176-179 

Laboratory aids in the diagnosis of rheumatism. (D. H. Collins) 180-185 

A critical survey of the present position in the treatment of the more common 
specific fevers. (J. L. Fluker) 186-198 

Pharyngeal abscesses in young children. (F. B. Korkis) 199-202 

The rdle of bismuth oxychloride in the treatment of syphilis. (R. R. Willcox) 


203-204 

African medicine. (W. A. R. Thomson) 205-210 

Current therapeutics. IX. Odcstrogens. (P. M. F. Bishop) 211-218 

Revision corner: The choice of sulphonamides. (F. Hawking) 219-221. The 


treatment of headache. (A. G. W. Whitfield) 221-223 


161 : October 1948 


Advances in medicine. (H. Cohen) 233-246 

Advances in surgery. (I. Aird) 247-255 

Advances in obstetrics and 256-260 

Advances in paediatrics. (A. V. Neale) 2 

Advances in cardiology. (C. Bramwell) Pa 9 

Advances in the treatment of nervous diseases. (M. Critchley) 280-283 

Advances in the treatment of diseases of the liver. (J. W. McNee) 284-290 

Advances in dermatology. (F. F, Hellier) 291-297 

Advances in endocrinology. (A. C. Crooke) 298-304 

Advances in the treatment of allergy. (D. Harley) 305-310 

Advances in otology. (G. Bateman) 311-316 

Advances in ophthalmology. (I. Mann) 317-320 

Advances in the treatment of oral and dental diseases. (M.A. Rushton) 321-324 

Advances in tropical medicine. A report on the Fourth International Congress 
on Tropical Medicine and Malaria. (B. Maegraith) 325-332 

therapeutics. X. The clinical use of gamma globulin. (C. A. Janeway) 
333-338 

Revision corner: The treatment of coryza. (E. D. D. Davis) 339-340. Con- 
junctivitis. (A. G. Cross) 341. Stammering. (A. S. Paterson) 341-343 


161 : November 1948 


Intravenous anaesthesia. (W. W. Mushin) 353-360 

The newer inhalational anaesthetics. (C. S. Hellijas & R. M. Tovell) 361-371 

Anaesthesia in minor surgery. (T. M. Millar) 372-378 

Pre-anaesthetic medication. (W. D. Wylie) 379-384 

Analgesia and anaesthesia in obstetrics. (G. C. Steel) 385-389 

The choice of anaesthetic in elderly patients. (E. H. Rink) 390-395 

Facial injuries in road accidents. (P. Clarkson) 396-405 

Drugs in country practice. (W. N. Leak) rd 

Pruritus in industry. (A. V. Magee) 409-410 

Tobias and the doctors. (W. K. Connell) 411-416 

Current therapeutics. XI. The modern treatment of epilepsy. (A. J. M. 
Butter) 417-422 

Revision corner: The use and abuse of aspirin. (K. O. Rawlings) 423-425. 
The anaesthetist’s bag. (F. Evans) 425-427 


161 : December 1948 


The treatment of acute infections of the respiratory tract. (N. . Rusby) 437-445 

The care of the elderly bronchitic patient. (H. Goadby) 446-44 

Cough mixtures. (R. B. Hunter) 449-453 

The child’s diet in winter. (S. Graham) 454-460 

Care of the skin in winter. (R. M. Bolam) 461-464 

Chilblains and their treatment. . B. Dowling) 465-468 

The management of deafness. (M. R. Dix & M. S. a 469-478 

Arterial transfusion. (I. H. Page) fignaaoe 

The treatment of undescended testicles. (S. L. Simpson) 483-486 

An instructive case of dermatitis artefacta. (C. Poniedel) 487-489 

Current therapeutics. XII. The newer barbiturates. (J. W. Chambers & 
S. Alstead) 490-502 

Idiopathic steatorrhoea. (D. A. K. Black) 503-504 

Nocturnal enuresis. (M. MacGregor) 504-508 


162 : January 1949 


The etiology of peptic ulcer. (W. 1. Card) 3-9 

The medical treatment of peptic ulcer. (D. T. Davies) 10-18 
Diet in peptic ulcer. (E. Meulengracht) 19-24 

The surgical treatment of peptic ulcer. (A. H. Visick) 25-32 
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— Vagotomy in the treatment of peptic ulcer. (W. Walters) 33-35 Research work on animal nutrition in France during the years, 1940-45. 
Radiology in the diagnosis of peptic ulcer. (G. R. M. Cordiner) 36-43 (H. Simmonet & R. Jacquot) 347-350 , 
a" Environmental factors in the etiology of peptic ulcer. (R. Doll & F. A. Jones) Nutritional conditions and research in animal nutrition during the years, Th 
1939-45, in the Netherlands. (E. Brouwer) 350-355 
ph 51-60 Problems of food supply and food utilization in Switzerland. (A. Schiirch) Ex 
; Current therapeutics. XIII. Antibiotics. (H. Florey) 67-75 Some aspects of work on animal nutrition in Poland during the war. (E. J 
Revision corner: Hoarseness. (N.G. Hulbert) 76-78. The differential diagnosis Pijanowski) 358-361 ™ 
of glycosuria. (H. Whittaker) 78-80 Rae eens in animal nutrition in the United States. (F. B. Morrison on 
162 : February 1949 Mi 
The treatment of angina pectoris: with special reference to drug therapy. Proceedings of the Royal Society, B Dis 
(P. T. O'Farrell) 89-95 135 : October 1948 q 
Cardiac oedema: causation and treatment. (C. J. Gavey) 96-100 Well 
Digitalis and its derivatives. (T. N. Morgan) 101-109 The Wellcome Research Institution. (C, H. Kellaway) 259-270 
The use and abuse of the electrocardiograph. (W. Evans) 110-114 Antiplasmodial action and chemical constitution. IX. Carbinolamines derivec Dis 
Traumatic lesions of the heart and great vessels. (P. H. Wood) 115-121 from 6 : 7-dimethylquinoline. (H. King & J. Wright) 271-292 Ani 
The surgery of the heart. (R. C. Brock) 122-126 Fertilization, including chemotactic phenomena in the Fucaceae. (A. H. Cook, Mo 
The riddle of rheumatoid arthritis. (R. M. Stecher) 127-131 | aikanaen te inal ae le 1. The reducing power of Bact C 
— factor in the treatment of congenital abnormalities. (D. Browne) lactis aerogenes under various conditions. : (P. R. Lewis & C. N. Hinshelwood: The 
Endocrine disorders and the mind, (V. C. Medvei) 139-147 301-316 
The treatment of hay fever. (N. Southwell) 148-151 Adjustments in bacterial reaction systems. IJ. Adaptive mechanisms. (C. N Dis 
Current therapeutics. XIV. The use of synthetic oe materials in surgery. Hinshelwood & P. R. Lewis) 316-322 Dis 
(F. D. Ingraham, E. Alexander & D. D. Matson) 152-159 The thickness of the myelin sheaths of normal and regenerating peripheral nerve Lre 
Revision Corner: The use and abuse of vasoconstrictors in the nose. (W. A. —a (F. K. Sanders) 323-357 Poa 
Mill) 160-161. The significance of haematuria. (C. S. D. Don) 162-163 ¢ histophysiology of the alimentary canal of the earthworm Lumbricu: Ree 
terrestris Linnaeus. I. The process of extrusion from the intestinal glands, Tne 
and other features of the intestinal epithelium. (N. Millott) 358-381 aT 
162 : March 1949 ™ Sgepenee of sees diatoms: a problem of cell physiology. (F. Gross & Mer 
h d iver. euthen 389 Pur 
a ie ones ay A a is} ge] The passage of antibodies from the maternal circulation into the embryo in rabbits. 
Surgery of the pancreas. (R. B. Cattell & K. W. Warren) 188-199 (F. W. R. Brambell, W. A. Hemmings & W. T. Rowlands) 390-403 
Tests of liver and pancreatic function. (N. F. Maclagan) 200-210 = 
Portal hypertension. (R. M. Walker) 211-216 135 : December 1948 ~— 
olecystography. (R. K. Harper) 217-223 ; ; The Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine. (A. N. Drury) 405-418 - 
leucotomy. A short account of a surgical surprise. (M. Partridge) The Royal 419-45 
insect as a medium for the study of physiology. (V.B. Wigglesworth) 430-446 Tom 
(Win be On tee required for diffusion and its relation to processes in muscle. (A. V. Tom 
Revision Corner: The treatment of barbiturate poisoning. (W.G. Sears) 247-249. The y te i i | 
ges induced in Bact. lactis aerogenes by irradiation with ultra-violet 
The treatment of eclampsia. (A. W. Purdie) 249-251 light. (A. R. Peacocke & C. N. Hinshelwood) 454-461 Sudd 
162 April 1949 =——s, I. The cochlea as a frequency analyzer. (T. Gold & R. J. Pumphrey) Char 
° pri 6 ist. 
: aon » Cade Hearing. II. The physical basis of the action of the cochlea. (T. Gold) 492-498 The « 
of 261-262 Studies on the genetic and antigenic basis of tumour transplantation. Linkage fur 
girl, Ru hforth) 569 between a histocompatibility gene and ‘fused’ in mice. (P. A. Gorer, S 
The “ delicate” adolescent A. A. Hunter) 275-279 Lymen & G. D. 499-305 
The endocrines in adolescence. : G. s. Richardson) 280-286 The electrical properties of the muscle fibre membrane. (B. Katz) 506-534 Disct 
(R. Lane & R. F. L. Logan) 287-298 I-] 
e adolescent delinquent boy. (B. L. Q. Henriques) 299-304 H . H Ho 
Mental disorders in adolescence. (H. Wilson) 305-312 Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine The t 
Intracranial aneurysms. A general survey. (W. B. Hamby) a 320 41: July 1948 The 
The National Formulary, 1949. (W. A. R. Thomson) 321-32 , : An 
Current therapeutics. XVI. Antimalarial drugs. (B. G. ~ 327-335 Discussion on advances in the treatment of uraemia. 409-412 Orthe 
Revision corner: Diaphoretics. (K. D. Wilkinson) 336-337. Hammer-toe. Transperitoneal dialysis. (R. W. Reid) 413-418 The u 
W. D. Coltart) 338-339. Asphyxia neonatorum. (W. A. B. Campbell) Dialysis of blood for the treatment of uraemia. [Précis] (E. M. Darmady) 418-419 Disc 
39-340 clinical in the treatment of traumatic anuria. The 
3. G. L. Bywaters & A. M. Joekes) 420-426 
1 iscussion on chronic diseases of the pericardium. 2 
Proceedings . — Society ——- on malignant disease of the pharynx, excluding the nasopharynx. The ] 
Tan 
Acute infantile hemiplegia. (W.G. Wyllie) 459-466 Rec 
35th Scientific Meeting: European Conference of the Nutrition Society. 
Activities in nutrition of the Ministry of Health in during She war. Thisrech’s operation for anal B. 467-408 A(R. 
(H. E. Magee) 211-213 of 474 (M. J. Smyth) 468-469 Sir 
wae a —_— in the United Kingdom during the war. oes eens skin associated with idiopathic ulcerative colitis. 
in Great Britain during 1939-46, - Anorectal gonorrhoea. (A. H. Harkness) 476-478 
Nutritional investigations in Denmark during the war, 1939-45. (L. S. Anaesthesia in babies and children. (R. W. Cope) 479-484 Discam 
Fridericia) 255-259 41: A 1948 Denta 
Conditions and research into human nutrition in Finland during the war 75 ugust 9 Fibros 
yi _years. (J. Tikka) 260-263 - Unilateral bony swelling of the maxilla. (R.W. Scarff & D. G. Walker) 485-489 (J. \ 
| me in Norway during the war, 1939-45. (O. G. Hansen) on ro gee of size and rate. (M. A. Rushton) 490-496 A revi 
263- mallpox 1947. [Abridged|(W. H. Bradley) 497-500 Cair 
ee and an research in Sweden in the years of war, 1939-45. a epidemiology. ed S. C. Copeman) 502-508 . Gross 
ramson = : iscussion on rupture of the intervertebral disc in the cervical region. 509-516 meni 
Nutrition in Poland under the German occupation. (A. Szczygiet) 276-280 Observations upon the loudness recruitment phenomenon, with especial reference Team |: 
a <o in Java during the Japanese occupation. (A. G. van Veen) to the differential diagnosis of disorders of the internal ear and VIII nerve. 
Recent nutritional research in the United States. (C. G. King) 282-289 ty schizophrenia. (R. E. 
“tie in Belgium during and since the war. MR & M. Reiss) 533-540 
. J. Bigwoo 0-294 utritional oedema. (H. M. Sinclair) 541-544 
Observations on nutrition in France from 1940 to 1945, (J. Trémoliéres) Nutritional anaemia. (M. Hynes) 545-550 
294-304 : Discussion: the epidemiology of trypanosomiasis in man and animals. 551-558 The ha 
Nutritional research in Holland during the war. (B. C. P. Jansen) 305-311 d-Tubocurarine chloride. (T. C. Gray) 559-568 186- 
Switzerland’s contribution to war-time food research. (F. Verzar) 311-316 Some c 
A ee research in Switzerland during the war, 1939-45. (V. 41 : September 1948 op 
Danish experiments on the nutrition of domestic animals during the years The technique and application of electronarcosis. (A. S. Patersen & W. L. WU. E 
of war. (V. Steensberg) 322-326 Milligan) 575-586. : 
Animal nutrition during the war years in Finland. (U.Vartiovaara) 326-330 Infra-orbitai neuralgia. (G. C. Knight) 587-592 _ - 
Experiences and research work in animal nutrition in Norway during the The present position of myanesin in anaesthesia. Clinical aspects. (F. B. 
war, 1939-45. (K. Breirem) 330-338 Mallinson) 593-606 Our me 
A survey of Swedish research work in animal nutrition, 1940-45. (F. Jarl) Amyloid disease and rheumatoid arthritis. [Abridged] (L. C. Hill) 607-608 larger 
339-345 Effect of blood transfusion on rheumatoid arthritis. (N. R. W. Simpson & D. Lond 
The effects of malnutrition on domestic animals during the German occupa- H. Brooks) 609-615 2 ple 
tion of Belgium. (L. M. G. Geurden) 345-347 Indications for joint manipulation. (J. Bastow) 615-616 14-2 
a nov-ovalis for the restoration of practical unaided hearing in “a me 
clinical otosclerosis: its present status. (J. Lempert) 617-630 evo 
[The Proceedings of the Nutrition Society has, since the completion of vol 5, been Discussion on primary treatment of varicose — 631-639 Speech 
merged in the British Journal of Nutrition—Ep.} Discussion on vagal resection for peptic ulcer. 639-652 The adc 
Brit. med. 6 N 
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41 : October 1948 


The hypothalamus and water metabolism. (G. W. Harris) 661-666 

The hypothalamus and urine secretion. (W. J. O'Connor) 666-670 

Discussion on streptomycin. 671-674 

Experimental investigation into factors concerning the growth of cysts of the 
jaws. (P. A. Toller) 681-688 

by ke X-ray plant—-its development and application. (G. S. Innes) 
- 

Clinical reactions and injuries in supervoltage therapy. (A. Jones) 703-709 

Million-volt X-ray therapy. (1. G. Williams) 709-718 

Million-volt X-ray research at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. (N.S. Finzi) 719-720 

Discussion on the effect of sympathectomy on hypertensive retinal changes. 


728-734 
41 : November 1948 


Discussion on generalized diseases of bone in the adult. 735-744 

Anterior synechiae following perforating injuries. (P. M. Moffatt) 745-750 
fodern conceptions concerning the compulsory isolation of lepers. Contagious 
malignant Morbus Hansen versus non-contagious benign Hansenide. (R. D. 
G. P. Simons) 751-754 

he management and treatment of psychopaths in a special institution in Denmark. 
(G. K. Stiirup) 765-768 

iscussion on cerebral vascular disease in the young. [Summary] 769-771 

iscussion on intracranial hypotension. {Abstract} 771-776 

Lrethrostomy drainage of the bladder? (J. G. Sandrey) 777-780 

P.armacology and biochemical lesions. (R. A. Peters) 781-792 

Recent progress in nasal physiology. (A. W. Proetz) 793-798 

Tne nasal mucous membrane in relation to the lymph stream and cerebrospinal 
fluid. (J. M. Yoffey) 798-800 

Neniére’s disease. (A. J. Wright) 801-805 

P.rulent pachymeningitis. (H. Cairns & F. Schiller) 805-812 


41 : December 1948 


Discussion on radical excision of carcinoma of the rectum with conservation of 
the sphincters. 813-827 

Discussion on the surgery of urethral stricture. 837-844 

Veriations of the teeth of the green monkey of St. Kitts. (F. Colyer) 845-848 

Tomography in surgical tuberculosis. (V. Snell) 853-856 

T.mography of bones and joints. (F. G. Wood) 856-857 

Tie late results of tuberculosis of the spine in children, with special reference to 
‘pinal grafting. (D. M. Dunn) 858-860 

Sudden death in infancy (a preliminary communication). (L. L. R. White) 866-868 

Charles Creighton, M.A., M.D. (1847-1927): scholar, historian and epidemiolog- 
ist. (E. A. Underwood) 869-876 

The evolution of the auditory conducting apparatus. A new synthesis based on 
functional considerations. (A. Tumarkin) 877-888 


42 : January 1949 
ioe on emergency obstetrical service (the Flying Squad)—its use and abuse. 
Host and tissue specificity in infective disease. (W. Smith) 11-18 
The morbid anatomist and cancer research. (R. W. Scarff) 19-24 


The present diagnosis and therapy of cystic fibrosis of the pancreas. (D. H. 
Andersen) 25-32 


Orthodontic diagnosis. (S. Friel) 33-36 

The ureter, the gynecologist and the urologist. (T. Millin) 37-46 
Discussion on poliomyelitis—England and Wales. 47-54 

The otologist and rehabilitation of the deaf. (R. S. Stevenson) 55-58 


42 : February 1949 
The last ten years—some experiences and reflections. [Abridged] (E. C. 
lamplin) 71-76 
Recent impressions of anaesthesia in the United States of America and in Canada. 
(R. Jarman) 99-102 
Sir William Knighton, Bart. 1776-1836. (H. Williams >107-114 


42 : March 1949 


Anaesthesia for thyroid surgery. (S. Rowbotham) 115-122 

Therapeutic and diagnostic applications of anaesthesia. (R. Woolmer) 122-134 

Discussion: colour vision in industry. 145-150 

Dental sepsis and chronic rheumatism. (G. D. Kersley) 151-153 

Fibrositis in the muscles of mastication (with reference to the Masseter muscle). 
(J. W. E. Snawdon) 153-154 

A review of the treatment of tuberculous meningitis with streptomycin. (H. 
Cairns & M. Taylor) 155-168 

Gross morbid anatomy of the central nervous system of cases of tuberculous 
meningitis treated with streptomycin. (P. M. Daniel) 169-174 

Team surgery in cancer. (H. Gillies) 176-183 


Public Health 
61 : July 1948 


Te bandieapeed child as a social and educational problem. (J. D. Kershaw) 
Some common skin affections in the school child. (B. Russell) 187-190 
Child guidance. (W. L. Neustatter) 191-193 


The quest for standards of physical proportion and performance in school children. 
(J. E. Cheesman) 193-195 


61 : August 1948 


Our medical officers of health. A study of the medical officer of health of the 
larger towns in the ’seventies. (By students of the History Seminar at the 
London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, 1947-48.) 210-213 

> bao of fever hospitals in the National Health Service. (E. H. R. Harries) 

The medical officer of health and V.D. control. (F. R. Curtis) 216-218 

The evolution of speech therapy and stammering. (E. J. Boome) 218-219 

Speech disorders and relaxation. (H. Boome) 219-221 

The adolescent in industry. (G. C. Pether) 221 
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61 : September 1948 


The widening scope of preventive medicine. (A. V. Neale) 235-238 

A study of the epidemiological aspects of undulant fever in this country, based 
upon nearly 900 cases. (W. Dalrymple-Champneys) 239-243 

Juvenile rheumatism and the school doctor. (C. E. Thornton) 243-245 

The partially sighted child. (P. M. Moffatt) 245-246 


62 : October 1948 
Further observations on the medico-social aspect of venereal diseases. (W. V. 
Macfarlane) 4-8 
Vital statistics in public health. (W. T. Russell) 9-13 


62 : November 1948 


The task ahead. (R. H. Parry) 27-28 
Whooping cough vaccine, its preparation and use. (R. T. Mummery) 28-29 


62 : December 1948 


Some aspects of the mental welfare of children and infants. (C. W. Anderson) 
4 1 


Report of the Boundary Commission: a critical examination. (A. Elliott) 51-54 
Economies in nurse-power. A statement by the Society of Medical Officers of 
Health for the Nursing Committee of the British Medical Association. 54-55 


62 : January 1949 


Social and preventive medicine in civil and military life. (A. T. Elder) 73-79 
Organisation of a mass miniature radiography survey. (L. R. Benham) 79-80 
A local investigation of enteric fever. (H. Tabbush) 81-82 
Opportunities in school medicine. (G. H. Hogben) 83-85 


62 : February 1949 


The “ progress’ of public health administration. (N. E. Chadwick) 95-97 
Observations on infantile diarrhoea and vomiting, its management and treatment. 
(M. B. Alexander) 97-99 


Venereal disease case-finding—the American way. (R. R. Willcox) 99-101 
The bacteriology of food poisoning. (A. B. Porteous) 101-105 


62 : March 1949 


Can the M.O.H. help to prevent home accidents? (C. A. Boucher) 116-118 
Breast-feeding and social circumstances. (R. M. Dykes) 118-120 

Some public health problems of seaside resorts. (W. S. Parker) 120-121 

Early ascertainment of and prevention of deformity from cerebral palsy. (J. 


Macnamara) 121-122 
62 : April 1949 


Surveying the housewife. (D. C. Wilson) 139-142 F 
Superchlorination of London water supplies. A report to the Metropolitan 
Water Board. 142-144 


The need for a revision in the training of health visitors. (1. G. Davies & F. 
Brockington) 144-146 : 
Mental health social work. A report to the London County Council. 148-150 


Quarterly Journal of Experimental Physiology 
34 : 1948 


Pulmonary vasoconstriction in response to inhalation of CO, in the isolated 
perfused lungs of Macacus rhesus. (C. O. Hebb & R. H. Nimmo-Smith) 
159-163 

The effects of skin contamination with liquid mustard-gas on water balance in 
animals. (G. R. Cameron & F. C. Courtice) 165-180 . 

A gas-analysis apparatus for 200 c.mm. samples. (M. N. J. Dirken & H. 
Heemstra) 181-192 : 

Alveolar oxygen tension and lung circulation. (M.N. J. Dirken & H. Heemstra) 
193-211 

The adaptation of the lung circulation to the ventilation. (M. N. J. Dirken & 
H. Heemstra) 213-226 

Agents acting on the lung circulation. (M. N. J. Dirken & H. Heemstra) 227-241 

Spontaneous intracorpuscular inactivation and reactivation of haemoglobin. 
(G. Fegler) 243-261 

Intracorpuscular methaemoglobin formation and its relation to the rate of oxygen 
release. (G. Fegler) 263-278 

Some effects of an acute toxic substance formed by solution of methyl-bis (B- 
chloroethyl) amine in water after injection in animals. (G. L. Foss) 279-284 

Pulmonary vasomotor fibres in the sympathetic chain and its associated ganglia 
in the dog. (I. de Burgh Daly, H. Duke, C. O. Hebb & J. Weatherall) 285-313 


Quarterly Journal of Medicine 


17 : July 1948 


The kidney in periarteritis nodosa. (J. Davson, J. Ball & R. Platt) 175-202 

The toxic effects of calciferol. (S. T. Anning, J. Dawson, D. E. Dolby & J. T. 
Ingram) 203-228 

plasma concentrations of salicylate. (W. A. Parker) 229-246 

Haemochromatosis. Observations on the incidence and on the value of liver 
biopsy in diagnosis. (W. E. King and E. Downie) 247-256 


17 : October 1948 


Pulmonary eosinophilosis. (R. Viswanathan) 257-270 

A pom drugs. (R. B. Hunter & D. M. Dunlop) 271-290 
The aetiology of constrictive pericarditis, with special reference to tuberculous 
pericarditis, together with a note on polyserositis. (G. W. S. Andrews, G. W. 
Pickering & T. H. Sellors) 291-321 
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18 : January 1949 


Honeycomb lungs. (N. Oswald & T. Parkinson) 1-20 

-— - wee studies in primary tuberculosis in childhood. (J. H. Hutchison) 

The effect of smoking on water diuresis in man. (J. M. Walker) 51-55 

On the nature and significance of stippling in lead poisoning, with reference to 
the effect of splenectomy. (A. J. S. McFadzean & L. J. Davis) 57-72 

Reduction in coronary flow by pituitary (posterior lobe) extract in relation to the 
oes of nicotine and to smoking. (E. Biilbring, J. H. Burn & J. M. Walker) 


Quarterly Journal of Pharmacy and Pharmacology’ 
21 : April-June 1948 


Local anaesthetics and ester-hydrolysing enzymes. Part I. The inhibitory action 
of certain local anaesthetics on liver esterase. (K. Bullock) 97-107 

Local anaesthetics and ester-hydrolysing enzymes. Part II. The actions of 
certain local anaesthetics on pancreatic lipase. (K. Bullock) 107-120 

The importance of optical configuration in biologically active substances. (W. 
H. Linnell & M. J. H. Smith) 121-126 

The partition chromatography of alkaloids. Part I. Solanaceous alkaloids. 
(W. C. Evans & M. W. Partridge) 126-137 

A note on Datura ferox. (M. E. Bolton) 137-140 

Polymethylene diamines and their sulphanilyl derivatives. Part I. (W. H. 
Linnell & D. V. K. Raju) 140-146 

The influence of the magnesium concentration in the Ringer’s solution used for 
the assay of oxytocin in pituitary (posterior lobe) extract. (Y.-C. Hsu) 146-151 

A micro method for the determination of thallium and its application in medico- 
legal cases. (L. Milad & H. A. El-Mangouri) 151-154 

The alkaloidal content and pharmacological action of aconite root in relation to 
altitude. (G. Dordi) 154-158 

On the setting property of agar-agar. (D. Chakraborty) 159-161 


21 : July-September 1948 


The importance of physical chemistry in pharmacy. (N. Evers) 201-210 

The stability of ergometrine preparations. Chemical and biological studies. 
(G. E. Foster & G. A. Stewart) 211-218 

The manufacture of dry extracts of cascara and krameria. (H. Deane & W. 
Mitchell) 218-225 

The stability of adrenaline solutions. Part V. Further observations on the 
storage of solutions containing hydrochloric acid, tartaric acid and ascorbic 
acid. (G. B. West & T. D. Whittet) 225-228 

A Fahy the stability of penicillin in lozenges. (N. H. Barnard & F. Hartley) 

3- 

The sterilisation of sodium bicarbonate solutions. (I. Michaels) 231-239 

An examination of the sources and the quantitative methods of testing pyrogen. 
(D. W. Wylie & J. P. Todd) 240-252 

A biological evaluation of the purgative activity of senna extracts. (H. O. J. 
Collier, E. C. Fieller & S. K. Paris) 252-259 

The effect of diet on the sensitivity of mice to insulin. (H. R. Rowlinson & J. 
M. Lesford) 259-266 

Local anaesthetics and ester-hydrolysing enzymes. Part Ill. The inhibitory 
action of certain local anaesthetics on cholinesterase. (K. Bullock) 266-283 

The pharmacology of the diethylamine salt of 3 : 5-diiodo-4-pyridone-N-acetic 
acid. (J. E. Page, G. F. Somers & M. E. Fielding) 283-291 

Para-aminosalicylic acid. Part 1. Analytical and pharmaceutical studies. (K. 
H. Oberweger, D. E. Seymour & D. Simmonite) 292-301 

Para-aminosalicylic acid. Part Il. The in vitro tuberculostatic behaviour of 
para-aminosalicylic acid and related compounds. (C. L. Goodacre, B. W. 
Mitchell & D. E. Seymour) 301-305 

bas tm 7 of picrotoxin in alkaline solution. (G. Bryan & P. B. Marshall) 

-31 

The determination of olive stones in powdered vegetable products. (T. E. 
Wallis & D. K. Santra) 312-320 

Some further observaiions on Indian santonica. (N. A. Qazilbash) 320-333 

age eae structural characters. (T. E. Wallis and P. K. Sanyal) 

The spectroscopy of riboflavine. (C. Daglish, N. Baxter & F. Wokes) 344-355 

Notes on microbiological analysis. (G. E. Shaw) 355-361 

bas a B complex content of commercial liver extracts. (G. E. Shaw) 

The effect of dimercaprol (B.A.L.) in acute iron poisoning. (N. D. Edge & G. F. 
Somers) 364-369 

The chemical determination of aneurine in tablets and ampoule solutions. (D. 
C. M. Adamson & F. P. Handisyde) 370-376 

The determination of aromatic di-amidines in pharmaceutical preparations. 
oon The colorimetric determination of propamidine. (C. W. Ballard) 

6-38 

Some analytical characters of iodinated proteins and of dried thyroid. (R. K. 

Lewis & W. Smith) 387-390 


21 : October-December 1948 


British Pharmaceutical Conference, Brighton, 1948: 

Report of a symposium on modern methods of preservation of medicinal 
substances and pharmaceutical preparations. 451-469 

The determination of alkaloid in solanaceous drugs and preparations. (F. 
Reimers) 4/0-475 

Some observations on Indian ephedra. (N. A. Qazilbash) 475-487 

The determination of amino-compounds occurring as impurities in pharma- 
ceutical chemicals. Part I. Arsanilic acid in tryparsamide. (C. W. 
Ballard & E. J. Ballard) 487-498 

The isolation and properties of ammoidin, ammidin and majudin, and their 
o5 the treatment of leukodermia. (1. R. Fahmy & H. Abu-Shady) 

-50 

The evaluation of the bactericidal activity of ethylene glycol and some of its 

ethers against Bacterium coli. Part V. (H. Berry & 1. Michaels) 


* (In January 1949 the Quarterly Journal of Pharmacy and Pharmacology was 
succeeded by the Journal of Pharmacy and Pharmacology.—Eb.} 


Rheumatism 
4: July 1948 


Chronic rheumatism. (A. Daley) 199-203 : 
»y Te of psychogenesis in non-articular rheumatism. (A. F. Kennedy, 


The treatment of lumbar disc lesions by immobilization in a plaster jacket. (E. J. 


Crisp) 211-213 
Treatment with bacterial filtrates. (L. J. Barford) 214-215 


4 : October 1948 
syndrome and the intervertebral disc. (H. Platt) 218-22°, 


Sex-hormone implantation in the treatment of rheumatic conditions. (M.-!. 
Weil & R. M. Sichere) 224-228, 240 

Rehabilitation in rheumatoid arthritis. (S. L. Osborne) 229-233 

Use of intracaine in oil for the relief of pain involving the musculo-skeletal syster:.. 
(P. Levey) 234-237 

Sleep posture: costo-vertebral manipulations. (J. McDonnell) 239-240, 238 


5 : January 1949 


Chronic rheumatism—public health aspects. (H. N. Bundesen) 3-6 

The position of rest of the spine in the treatment of sciatica, malum coxae, frozen 
shoulder. (A. Farkas) 7-20 

Treatment of arthritis. (O. Meyer) 21-24 é 

Sulphonamide therapy in rheumatoid arthritis. (L.J. A. Parr & E. Shipton) 25-29 


5 : April 1949 


Scheuermann’s disease. (J. E. W. Brocher) 33-37 

Interview therapy of psychosomatic arthritis. (S. G. Law) 38-43 

X-ray treatment in osteo-arthritis. (F. Hernaman-Johnson) 44-47 
Occupational therapy in articular rheumatism. (S. Licht) 48-52 as 
The clinical response to vaccine in 125 cases of rheumatic disease. (K. Philliys) 


53-57 


Thorax 


3 : September 1948 


Pneumopericardium complicating pneumothorax therapy. (P. Ellman & K. K. 
Hussain) 129-139 
agaegies of pneumoperitoneum: a study of 33 cases. (W. Fox) 141-147, 


= aneurysm of the lung. (C. G. Barnes, L. Fatti & D. M. Pryce) 
Posture in thoracic surgery. (A. I. P. Brown) 161-165 

Extrapleural pneumothorax: a review of 128 cases. (A. T. M. Roberts) 166-173 
Lung alveolar tumours: a report of two cases. (G. H. Jennings) 174-184 


3 : December 1948 


A provocative talk on pulmonary tuberculosis. (H. M. Davies) 189-213 

Pneumonia in North-West London, 1942-44. Il. Pneumonias not attributable 
to specific bacterial infection. (R. E. Glover, J. H. Humphrey, H. Joules & 
E. D. Van Der Walt) 214-232 

ba ae of haemorrhage in extrapleural pneumothorax. (K. S. Mullard) 

he 

The anaesthetic problems associated with giant tension cysts of the lung. (T. C. 
Gray & F. R. Edwards) 237-240 

Pulmonary fibrosis in generalized scleroderma. Review of the literature and 
report of four further cases. (W. E. Lloyd & R. D. Tonkin) 241-246 

Extrafascial pneumothorax. (M. Konstam) 247-248 


4: March 1949 


Subphrenic abscess. (H.R. S. Harley) 1-30 

i. =< oo due to graphite dust. (S. R. Gloyne, G. Marshall & C. Hoyle) 
31- 

Cardiac myxoma. (S. J. R. Macoun) 39-43 

The pulmonary complications of dysphagia. (J. R. Belcher) 44-56 

Ciliary action. (V. E. Negus) 57-64 : : 

Some observations on the co-ordination of diaphragmatic and rib movement in 
respiration. (H. Herxheimer) 65-72 


Transactions of the Royal Society of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene 
42 : July 1948 


Diseases of tropical origin in captive wild animals. (R. E. Rewell) 17-36 

Investigations on the antibilharzial action of miracil D (nilodin). (J. M. Watson, 
M. A. Azim & A. Halawani) 37-54 

A clinical and serological follow-up of yaws cases treated by acetylarsan and 
——- sodium potassium tartrate. (1. Apted, R. D. Harding & M. Gos:ien) 
55- 

Anaemia and marasmus in Indian troops on active service. (R. H. Girdwood) 
65-82 

Dengue in the East African Command. Incidence in relation to Aédes prevalence 
and some clinical features. (D. D. McCarthy & D. B. Wilson) 83-88 

The tolerance of the metacyclic and flagellate forms of Leptomonas ctenocephali 
Fantham to variations of humidity and salinity. (A. J. Gibbs) 89-93 : 

hepatica. Accase report. (O. T. Brosius, E. E. Thomas & B. Brosius) 
95-9 

Non-pigmented malaria parasites in the bone marrow from a mixed infection of 
Leishmania and Plasmodium vivax. (M. Yoeli) 99-100 

Injuries produced by tropical ** water-beetles.” (K. V. Earle) 101-104 


42 : September 1948 


Pulmonary schistosomiasis. (M. Erfan) 109-116 

Observations on the development of resistance to vivax malaria. (C. R. B. 
Blackburn) 117-162 

Treatment of epidemic typhus with chloromycetin. (E. H. Payne, E. A. Sharp & 

J. A. Knaudt) 163-170 


Brit. Vol. 6 
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Mite typhus fever in Assam and Burma, 1944-1946. (P. H. A. Willcox) 171-189 

A fatal case of generalized amoebiasis due to a protozoon closely resembling, if 
not identical with, lodamoeba biitschlii. (E. H. Derrick, with comment by 
C. M. Wenyon) 191-198 

A note on the value of folic acid in the treatment of macrocytic anaemia in Assam 
tea garden labourers. (P. H. Birks) 203-205 : 

Hatching speed of schistosome miracidia. (F. A. Goodliffe & D. M. Blair) 205 


42 : November 1948 


The epidemiology of fungus diseases. (J. T. Duncan) 207-216 

Treatment of fungus diseases of the skin. (I. Muende) 216-226 

The life cycle of Plasmodium cynomolgi in its insect and mammalian hosts. 
(H. E. Shortt) 227-230 

A preliminary report on the value of palm-leaf traps in the survey and treatment 
of streams infested with snails. (M.A. Azim and N. Ayyad) 231-246 

An attempt to control house rats in Rangoon. (J. L. Harrison & H. C. Wood- 
ville) 247-258 

Serological examination of human and cattle sera from Palestine for the presence 
of antibodies against a bovine strain of Leptospira. (H. Bernkopf, L. A. 
Stuczynski, T. Gotlieb & C. Halevy) 259-265 

Therapeutic extradural block in tropical ulcer. (O. N. Ransford) 267-275 

A note on vitamin B complex deficiency states among Africans in the Gold Coast. 
(J. Dawson, G. M. Findlay & R. D. Ward) 277-282 


a The diagnosis of schistosomiasis in Southern Rhodesia by the rectal biopsy 
technique. (M. Gelfand) 283-286 
Lymphostatic verrucosis in the Fort Hall district of Kenya. (M. Clark) 287-290 
9 ——o infection associated with diarrhoea in primates. (T. A. Cockburn) 
Notes on certain aspects of the action of DDT residual sprays, and on the partial 
eoteent of dwellings as a means of anti-anopheline protection. (S. Gebert) 
95-29 
Effect of climate on the blood pressure in acclimatized subjects. (L. P. R. 
Fourman) 299-301 ; 
42 : January 1949 
A survey of physiological studies of mental and physical work in hot and humid 
environments. (G. P. Crowden) 325-340 
Studies on a West African strain of Plasmodium falciparum. The efficacy of 
paludrine (proguanil) as a prophylactic agent. (G. Covell, W. D. Nicol, P. G. 
Shute & M. Maryon) 341-346 
A yaws campaign in Sierra Leone. (R. D. Harding) 347-366 
K. Severe anaemia in Indian sepoys (refractory tropical macrocytic anaemia) (R. 
Passmore) 367-380 
‘7, Staa Jardization of daboia and cobra antivenines. (R. K. Goyal) 381-392 
Tne extermination of Anopheles gambiae in the Wadi Halfa area. (D. J. Lewis) 
ce) $93-402 
Notes on endemic and acute malaria in Central African natives. (J. Schwetz) 
173 403-408 
42: March 1949 
Malignant malnutrition (kwashiorkor). (H.C. Trowell) 417-442) 
Some observations on the action of quinine, atebrin, and plasmoquine on 
Plasmodium vivax. (M. J. Mackerras & Q. N. Ercole) 443-454 
able Observations on the action of quinine, atebrin and plasmoquine on the gameto- 
ag cytes of Plasmodium falciparum. (M. J. Mackerras & Q. N. Ercole) 455-463 
| Studies on a West African strain of Plasmodium falciparum. ll. The efficacy 
ard) of paludrine (proguanil) as a therapeutic agent. (G. Covell, W. D. Nicol, 
P. G. Shute & M. Maryon) 4605-476 
-C Chronic pul.nonary scnistosomiasis: a clinical and radiological study. (M 
: Erfan, H. Erfan, A. M. Mousa & A. A. Deeb) 477-485 | 
and Dietary  rcamaaae in children in the island of Viti Levu, Fiji. (F. A. Thomson) 
437-49 
The treatment of polycythaemia vera. A record of one case treated with Ancylo- 
stoma infection. (H. F. Nagaty & A. F. Zanaty) 493-499 
Studies in leishmaniasis in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. X. An interesting strain 
ot Lebshmania. (R. Kirk) 501-Su2 
Observations on the epidemiology of infections with Clonorchis sinensis. (R. P. 
oyle) Koenigstein) 503-500 
Tropical Diseases Bulletin* 
nt in 45 : March 1948 
Summary of recent abstracts. III. Malaria. (C. Wilcocks) 219-228 
45 : April 1948 
Summary of recent abstracts. Ill. Malaria. (Concluded) (C. Wilcocks) 
277-289 
dl 45 : May 1948 
” Chlorination and viability of Entamoeba histolytica cysts. (T. C. St. C. Morton) 
n and 377-381 
os -ien) Summary of recent abstracts. IV. Trypanosomiasis: African trypanosomiasis. 
(C. Wilcocks) 381-386 
wood) 45 : June 1948 
alence Summary of recent abstracts. V. Leishmaniasis: visceral leishmaniasis. (C. 
Wilcocks) 473-476 
cephali 
rosius) * (Journals marked with an asterisk in this Guide consist mainly of abstracts and 
i are listed only when they include original articles.—Epb.} 
tion of 
Sharp & 
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45 : July 1948 


The chemotherapy of rickettsial infections. (G. M. Findlay) 553-564 
Summary of recent abstracts. VI. Plague. (C. Wilcocks) 564-567 


45 : August 1948 
Summary of recent abstracts. VII. Helminthiasis. (C. Wilcocks) 661-669 


45 : September 1948 
Summary of recent abstracts. VII. Helminthiasis. (C. Wilcocks) 739-745 


45 : October 1948 


Exo-erythrocytic schizogony in malaria. (P. C. C. Garnham) 831-844 
oe of recent abstracts. VIII. Typhus group of fevers. (C. Wilcocks) 


45 : November 1948 
Summary of recent abstracts. IX. Leprosy. (C. Wilcocks) 939-944 


46 : January 1949 
Summary of recent abstracts. I. Cholera. (C. Wilcocks) 1-5 


Tubercle 


29 : November 1948 
The time-table of tuberculosis. (A. Wallgren) 245-251 


Fluorescence microscopy and the modified Ziehl-Neelsen technique. (G. O. A. 
Briggs & M. H. Jennison) 252-255 


Calciferol in the treatment of tuberculous glands. (S. Gauvain) 259-264 


29 : December 1948 


Silent renal tuberculosis. (J. H. Carver) 269-273 


Tracheotomy for tuberculous laryngeal stenosis, with case report. (T. A. W. 
Edwards) 274-276 


Tuberculous cavitation of the lungs in infancy with the report of a case. (T. N. 


Nauth-Misir) 277-283 
30 : January 1949 


Viability of freeze-dried BCG cultures. (J. Ungar) 2-4 

— a of Indian infants in Saskatchewan. (R. G. Ferguson & A. B. 
imes) 

The need for BCG vaccination in infants. (D. S. Price) 11-13 

Tuberculous pericarditis as a forerunner of generalized miliary tuberculosis. 


(J. Goldstein) 14-16 
30 : February 1949 


A study of tuberculous pleural effusion in children and adults. (N. Landau) 26-34 
Two cases of spontaneous haemothorax. (M. Walton) 35-39 


Tuberculosis survey of a suspected school group. (J. T. N. Roe & W. P. Dick) 


39-45 
30 : March 1949 


A study of tuberculosis mortality in England and Wales. (P. Stocks) 50-61 
Aclinical report of three cases of vitamin B deficiency occurring during streptomycin 
therapy. (J. Sumner) 62-65 


30 : April 1949 


Relapse in pulmonary tuberculosis. A five-year follow-up of 256 sputum- 
positive cases. (W. Tattersall) 74-78 

The remote results of collapse therapy in the treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis. 
(R. Livingstone) 79-85 


Ulster Medical Journal 
17 : May 1948 


The contribution of pathology to our knowledge of the internal environment. 
(J. H. Biggart) 1-19 

Famine fevers in England and Ireland. (W. MacArthur) 28-33 

Recent advances in the surgical treatment of cancer. (R. W. Raven) 34-43 

Sympathectomy for the relief of pain. (J. A. W. Bingham) 44-52 

The nursing services of Northern Ireland. (A. T. Elder) 53-66 

Poliomyelitis in Northern Ireland—1947, with special references to epidemiology. 
(N. J. Y. Simpson) 67-80 

Insulin shock therapy in schizophrenic states. (R. Thompson) 81-89 

The surgical aspects of haematemesis and melaena. (P. T. Crymble) 90-98 

Hospitals here and there. (R. S. Allison) 99-108 


17 : November 1948 


Changing outlooks in preventive medicine. (S. Barron) 115-126 

The patient and his doctor. (F. A. MacLaughlin) 127-139 

The country surgeon. (J. G. Johnston) 140-147 

The nutrition of infants and young children. (G. H. Bourne) 148-156 

Granuloma inguinale. (P. A. Clearkin) 157-161 

The causes of relapse in quiescent cases of pulmonary tuberculosis. (B. R. 
Clarke) 162-170 

Fallot’s tetralogy: the clinical aspect. (V. K. St. G. Breakey) 171-174 

Fallot’s tetralogy: the pathological aspect. (J. E. Morison) 175-178 

Peritoneal dialysis. (R. A. Pyper) 179-187 
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